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PREFACE 


Under date of September 1, 1901, in the Preface to the first 
version of my edition of the Aeneid, Books I-VI, and Selections 
from Books VII-XII, I wrote as follows: 


This book aims to supply the student of Vergil with materials out 
of which he may construct one consistent interpretation of the Aeneid, 
and from which he may gain an adequate appreciation of its purpose, 
its relation to the times in which it was composed, its merits and its 
demerits. The... selections from the latter half of the Aeneid... 
are confined closely to the story of the conflict between Aeneas and 
Turnus. 

It is hoped that the selection of topics in the Introduction will 
commend itself to all students and teachers of Vergil. Certainly, a 
right understanding of all these subjects is of profound importance 
to the interpretation and appreciation of the poem. The Introduc- 
tion is thus a vital part of the book. It should . . . be constantly 
employed in detail by [the student] as he works through the notes. 

For convenience, I have adopted the text of W. Klouéek ..., 
except in three or four places where this text seemed to me impossible. 
I have, however, declined to follow Klouéek in bracketing certain 
verses and in making some transpositions of verscs. I have also 
determined the punctuation throughout for myself. . . . The marking 
of the vowel quantities ought to commend itself without the need 
of argument. A marked text puts the modern boy in the position 
in which an intelligent Roman boy was when he began his study of 
Vergil. It is perfectly possible for any teacher who uses this book 
to drill his pupils as thoroughly as he pleases in the rules for quantity. 
. In one particular, at least, i.e. the marking of the vowel before a 
mute and a liquid, the practice of this book ought to be most helpful 
in bringing out facts often imperfectly understood. 

In the Commentary the references to parallel passages in Latin 
authors have been confined to passages from the Aeneid and such 
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parts of Cicero and Caesar as have been read by all pupils. Refer- 
ences within the Aeneid itself are made to parts already read by the 
student. In the Vocabulary I have tried to indicate the fundamental 
meanings of words and the line along which their meanings were 
developed. 

In writing the Commentary my fundamental reliance has been upon 
my own study of the poem. The first draft of the notes was written 
out with little direct reference to other commentaries. This done, I 
compared my notes with those of all the more common English and 
German editions. American editions I have put aside entirely while 
preparing my book; any resemblances between them and this book _ 
are due to use of the same authorities, ancient or modern... . 


In the twenty-seven years that have elapsed since these 
words were written, I have studied the Aeneid (and other 
works of Vergil), over and over. I have made little use of 
commentaries; I have, however, read books and articles with- 
out number that bore on the interpretation of the Aeneid. 
My chief effort, however, was to do the thing which is the 
main task of an editor of any work, ancient or modern, namely, 
to know the work he is editing, that he may interpret his 
author by the best of all possible commentaries, the author’s 
own words in kindred or contrasted passages. My studies 
brought a change of view concerning many passages; they 
pointed out the need of rephrasing some notes, sound in them- 
selves; they suggested the addition of material to Introduction, 
Commentary, and Vocabulary, that would help to a better 
understanding of the poem. 

I therefore welcomed the opportunity to revise the book. 

Every line of the earlier Introduction, Commentary, and 
Vocabulary has been scrutinized repeatedly, with minutest 
care; innumerable changes and additions have been made. 
The work has been set up in type exactly as if the volume of 
1901 were not in existence. In the revision I have, however, 
held steadfastly to the general plan outlined in the paragraphs 
quoted above from the earlier Preface. That plan still seems 
tome sound. Besides, it has been warmly endorsed by teachers. 
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In the revised edition even greater emphasis has been laid 
on the study of Vergil’s language—but always only as a means 
toanend. That end is the interpretation, and, in consequence, 
the right appraisal of Vergil’s great poem and the proper enjoy- 
ment of its excellencies and its beauties. Though the fact is 
forgotten far too often, it is axiomatic that literary interpre- 
tation and aesthetic appreciation of a great work of art in 
literature are utterly impossible for one who does not know 
the language in which the work is written. It is equally axio- 
matic that the fuller and the surer is the reader’s mastery of 
the language of the work, the swifter, the fuller, the surer 
will be his appreciation of the work, the greater his enjoyment 
of its excellencies and its beauties. 

Though the topics treated in the Introduction to the present 
volume are exactly the same as those discussed in its prede- 
cessor, many additions and improvements have been made. 
In particular, the part that deals with the Aenezd ($§ 51-96) 
has been greatly strengthened. More emphasis has been laid 
on the national—the Italian—character and on the religious 
character of the poem (§$§ 62-70, 71-73). The discussion of the 
merits of the Aenezd, and of the criticism of the poem has been 
made more precise (§$§ 74-89, 90-96). In the Commentary 
much—very much—has been written concerning Vergil’s own 
interpretation of his chief characters. This statement is true 
especially of notes on Book IV, concerning the poet’s inter- 
pretation of the conduct of Aeneas and that of Dido. Final- 
ly, the notes will prove that Aeneas was a real human being, 
capable of independent action, of playing to the full a man’s 
part in war, without counting the cost, and of giving way to 
passionate feeling, even to savagery, as in Book II, and that 
what many a critic of high rank has described as the absence 
of all feeling in Aeneas is in reality a splendid thing, none too 
common at any time in the world’s history, the complete mas- 
tery by a strong man of the passions to which lesser men give 
free rein. 
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In matters of detail very many changes have been made. 
In the Notes there are references to passages later than the 
passage immediately under discussion, with resultant profit 
both to teacher and to pupil. References to the Iliad and 
the Odyssey have been included; since, unhappily, few pupils 
know Greek, and since, still more unhappily, far too few 
teachers know Greek, good prose translations, in English, of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey have been named (page 138). 

In the marking of vowel-quantities, I have, in the revision, 
followed the Hale-Buck Latin Grammar, Section 679. The 
conservatism of the list there given, especially in the matter 
of hidden quantities, is highly commendable. 

The wealth of cross-references in the book, in Introduction, 
Commentary, and Vocabulary, constitutes one of its most 
valuable features. Such references make immediately avail- 
able great masses of information; they help pupil and teacher 
to find, without waste of time, similar expressions or passages 
which they recall, without being able to locate the passage 
involved. They will also aid both pupil and teacher to develop 
right methods of study. 

I was led to edit, in 1923, Selections from Ovid, because the 
College Entrance Examination Board had made certain pas- 
sages from Ovid part of the prescribed readings for 1923, 1924, 
1925. In 1925, when a different group of passages from Ovid 
was named by the College Entrance Examination Board as 
part of the prescribed readings for 1926, 1927, 1928, I edited 
those passages. The two booklets proved of service in many 
schools. The twelve Selections, amounting to about 1500 
lines, thus edited in 1923 and 1925, have been included in 
the present work. 

Every line of the earlier Introduction, Commentary, and 
Vocabulary has been thoroughly revised. 

The text of Ovid adopted is Merkel’s, except in two or 
three places where that text is, to my mind, impossible, or 
shows a misprint. 
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The Introduction to the Selections from Ovid calls attention, 
again, to two main characteristics of Ovid as a writer—the irre- 
pressible humor, not always seasonable, it is true, with which 
he treats most things, and his narrative skill. Another merit 
is emphasized in the notes on Selection IX, the story of Phile- 
mon and Baucis—his capacity for understanding the ways of 
simple folk, and his sympathy with those ways. One who 
recalls Ovid’s passionate love of Rome finds this story a marvel, 
and he has no words adequate to condemn the critics who, 
evidently knowing Ovid not, have described him as utterly 
without feeling. Ovid is not the only writer who has amused 
the world only to be misjudged by the world. 

From the Notes the pupil ought to get a conviction that 
the technique of poetic writing was for Ovid fundamentally 
what it was for Vergil; he should, at the same time, get some 
conception of Ovid’s individuality. 

It is probable that, in schools where Ovid is read, Ovid will 
be taken up before Vergil. Therefore, the Notes to the 
passages from Ovid have been made both simple and full. 
Certain matters of primary importance have been treated in 
the Notes on each Selection. The commentary to each Selec- 
tion is, thus, virtually complete in itself; the Selections may, 
therefore, be taken up in any desired order. In the Commen- 
tary as a whole there should be the cumulative effect of repeated 
reviews. : 

Some references to passages of the Aenezd have been in- 
cluded in the Notes on Ovid. These should be useful alike to 
those who study the Aenezd first, and to those who read the 
Selections from Ovid in review at the close of the year. 


CHARLES KNAPP 
Barnard College, Columbia University, 
August 15, 1928 
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The original, which represents Augustus in late boyhood or in 
early manhood, is in the Vatican Museum, Rome. 
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This is the bust of a statue now in the Vatican Museum, 
Rome. The Roman work is a copy of the famous statue known 
as the Venus of Cnidus, wrought by Praxiteles (see Illustration 
6). The statue owes its name to the fact that it was set up 
originally in Cnidus, a town in Caria, a district of Asia Minor. 
The Venus here portrayed is the Venus of the Aeneid, goddess 
of beauty and of love ($316). She not only has beauty herself, 
but she can bestow it upon others, as upon Aeneas (1. 588-593). 
It is not specifically stated in iv. 141-150 that the beauty there 
ascribed to Aeneas was bestowed upon him by Venus, but we 
may infer (§ 254) that such was the case. It may be noted that 
the Venus represented here is of a less vigorous type, physically 
and spiritually, than the type represented in the Venus of Melos 
(Illustration 7). 
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The original is in the Vatican Museum, Rome. Only the 
head and the bust, however, are antique. In his right hand the 
god holds a number of thunderbolts (in viii. 426-432 Vergil 
describes the Cyclops as shaping a fulmen ... t0t6 genitor quae 
plirima caelo déicit in terrds). For the launching of a thunder- 
bolt by Jupiter see the account of Salmoneus’s daring and of his 
punishment, vi. 585-594, especially 592-594, At pater omnipoténs 
dénsa inter nibila télum contorsit, . . . praecipitemque (eum = 
Salmonea) immani turbine adégit. Compare also Ovid’s account 
(2. 310-312) of the death of Phaéthon, slain by Jupiter, that the 
world might not wholly perish by fire: dextraé libratum fulmen 


ab aure misit in aurigam, . . . et saevis compescuit ignibus ignis. 
For the eagle that crowns the staff in the left hand of the god 
see § 313. 
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The original of this Illustration is known as the Barberini 
Juno, because it was for a long time in the possession of the 
Barberini family, in Rome. The statue is now in the Vatican 
Museum, Rome. The figure well portrays Juno in her noble 
aspects, as the goddess who could speak of herself as ego, quae 

dwum incéedo regina, Iovisque et soror et conitina (i. 46-47). 
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The original is in the Vatican Museum, Rome. The Illus- 
tration throws much light on such passages as iv. 215-217, and 
ix. 614-618 (see notes there). In the former, Iarbas, mad 
with jealousy, as the result of the report brought to him by 
Fama about Dido and Aeneas (iv. 173-197), condemns Aeneas 
as a sémivir, wearer of a Maeonia (i.e. Phrygian, foreign, 
effeminate) mitra; the turban worn by the Paris of the statue 
issuch a mitra. The general appearance of effeminacy presented 
by the statue fits sémivir. In ix. 614-618 Numanus Remulus is 
taunting all the Trojans, because they will not come out of their 
fortified camp and fight on the open plain. The Trojans, he 
says, are over-careful in their dress; they wear picta crocé et 
fulgentt murice vestis (614). As further proof that the Trojans 
are véré Phrygiae, nén Phryges, he declares (616) that their 
tinicae manicas et habent redimicula mitrae. The tunic worn by 
the Paris of the statue has sleeves to the wrists. But the mitra 
shows no redimicula. The swathing of the legs of the statue is 
another sign of non-Roman luxury and effeminacy (xi. 777). 

In his right hand Paris holds the famous golden apple, ul- 
timate source and cause of the Trojan War (§ 56). 


Gam lnR @uiiiee ea ana ss hr een ee ice he awe ei erst. 108 

The head here given is part of the statue known as the Hermes 
of Praxiteles. The statue, which is a famous ancient work of 
art, was discovered in 1877, by German scholars who were con- 
ducting excavations at Olympia, the district in Elis, Greece, 
where, every four years, great games were held in honor of 
Jupiter (see vi. 587-594, with notes, especially on mediae.. . 
urbem, 588). The original, which is now to be seen in the Mu- 
seum at Olympia, was a full-length statue, which represented 
Mercury (Hermes) as holding the infant (Dionysus =) Bacchus 
on his left arm. Praxiteles, it may be noted, was born at 
Athens; he lived between 390 and 335 B.c. 
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The statue seene here. oe as “the Wenge of Melos, 
or as the Venus di Milo, is now in the Louvre, Paris. It has been 
described as “‘perhaps the most admired single existing work of 
antiquity.” The statue was found in 1820, on Melos, a small 
island belonging to the group of islands known as the Cyclades 
(iii. 124-127). Scholars believe that the statue was carved about 
400 B.c. Venus is not portrayed here as goddess of love and 
beauty, but rather as a goddess of a finer, nobler type, both 


physically and spiritually, than that represented in Illustration 2. 
5 220 


The group of statuary lasers as the Lascoon Bho: was Cube 
covered in Rome, in 1506, in or near ‘the ruins of the Baths of 
Titus. It Mk now in the Vatican Museum, Rome. A 
Roman author tells us that the Laécoén Group was the work 
of three Greek sculptors, natives of the Island of Rhodes. These 
sculptors, named Agesander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus, 
lived toward the close of the second century B.c. The group, 
when found, was somewhat mutilated. The attempt to ‘restore’ 
it, i.e. to make it appear as it did when it was finished by its 
creators, was not entirely successful. Scholars have held, on 
good grounds, that the right hand of Ladcoén ought to be 
against the back of his head. 

According to the conception of the sculptors, the older son 
still has a chance to escape, but he seems more concerned with 
his father’s fate than with hisown. The younger son has already 
succumbed, and his hand rests helplessly on the head of the 
serpent that has caused his death. Laécoén himself is struggling 
mightily; cf. 1. 216-224. A comparison of Vergil’s account 
(ii. 212-224) will show that his narrative differs somewhat from 
the portrayal by the sculptors. See especially note on ii. 223. 
The tubae . . . sanguineae given by Vergil to the snakes (ii. 
206-207) seem not to appear in the sculptured group. 


The eat is in As aMEeS Capioiine: Sree. cai 
goddess wears a helmet, and carries a small shield (parma). 
Helmet and shield fit her character as armisona (ili. 544), as 
armipoténs (ii. 425), and as praeses belli (xi. 483). It was as a 
goddess of war that she aided the Greeks against Troy (cf. 
Sinon’s words, ii. 162-182, especially Omnis spés Danaiim et 
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PAGE 
coeptt fidicia belli Palladis auxilits semper stetit, 162-163). A 
study of the statue makes one feel that the goddess could easily 
blaze into wrath such as is ascribed to her by Vergil in ii. 172- 
175. 

The aegis, or marvellous breastplate of the goddess (§ 315), 
is clearly shown. Cf. Tritonia. . . Pallas. . ., nimbo effulgéns 
et Gorgone saeva, 1. 615-616, with note on nimbd. . . saeva. 
The head of the Gorgon, Medusa, is at the center of the aegis. 
See also vili. 435-438. For the Gorgon see the description in 
Ovid, 4. 741-752, of the fearful power of the Gorgon’s head. 


Ovid speaks of the anguiferum ... caput... Medisae..., 
4, 741-744. The snakes are plainly visible on the statue. 
10S Maret s . 276 


The Seeks is Senowite as the Mars uderiat hecause jenn was 
formerly part of the collection in the Villa Titdortsi at Rome: 
it is now in the Museo delle Terme, Rome. The original 
group of which this statue formed a part was a Greek work of 
the fourth century B.c. The group represented Venus with her 
right hand on the left shoulder of Mars and entreating him not 
to enter battle (in some stories, Venus was wife of Mars). The 
god is yielding to her entreaties. Note the sword in his left hand, 
with an animal’s head forming the hilt; mark the clipeus by his 
right side. At the feet of Mars is Cupid, son of Venus. See 
comments on Illustration 2. 

11. THE WRESTLERS .. . . 296 

The original, a Grede Work of ne fourth ae B.C., is now 
in the famous Uffizi Gallery, Florence, Italy. The picture 
well illustrates ili. 281-282, Exercent patrids oled labente pa- 
laestras nudati socit. Ovid gives a somewhat different descrip- 
tion of wrestlers, when, as he recounts the story of Niobe’s dis- 
comfiture, he tells how two of her sons, engaged in wrestling, 
were slain by a single arrow; cf. 6. 239-244, Phaedimus...et.. 
Tantalus .. . transierant ad opus nitidae tuvendle palaestiae, 
et 1am ue arto luctantia next pectora pectoribus, cum, 
tentd concita nervd, sicut erant tdincti, traiécit utrumque sagitta. 


Contrast contulerant . . . pectora pectortbus with the posture 
of the wrestlers in the Illustration. 
2 eAPOLLOMm 7 . 310 


The eceinal bf fe Tilveeretion’ is in athe Watton Aitesien, 
Rome. It pictures Apollo as Musagetes, ‘Leader of the Muses,’ 
or as Citharoedus, ‘The Harp-Player.’ The statue was carved, 
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perhaps, by Scopas, a sculptor who lived in Aetolia, in North- 
western Greece, and at Athens during the latter half of the 
third century B.c. Apollo is here strongly feminine in feature 
and in figure. He is crinitus (§ 317); his hair is crowned with 
laurel. He wears a long robe. With his right hand he is 
touching the strings of his lyre, using a pecten (see note on pec- 
tine, vi. 647). The suspended figure on the right arm of the lyre 
represents Marsyas, who attempted to rival Apollo in musical 
skill, but was defeated and flayed alive by the god. 

With the Illustration may be compared the passages in the 
Aeneid which describe Apollo as god of music and of the dance; 
see iv. 145-146, xii. 893-394. Mark the epithet pulcher, applied 
to him directly in ili. 119. In iv. 141-150 we find an elaborate 
simile in which Aeneas and Apollo are compared in beauty and 
in vigor. The Illustration will throw light also on the description 
of Orpheus (vi. 645-647; note especially longaé cum veste, 645). 


This is a copy of a bronze statue now in the Museo Nazionale, 
Naples. The ancient statue was a product of a famous Greek 
school of sculpture of the fourth century sB.c. With the 
Illustration compare iv. 238-241; the taldria mentioned there 
are shown in the picture. The statue portrays the god as resting. 
The wings mentioned by Vergil in 1. 300-301 are not visible in 
the statue; possibly by Glarum Vergil meant the tdlaria. In 
many ancient statues or representations of Mercury the god 
wears a winged cap, and carries his cddticews, or magic staff 
(called virga by Vergil; its marvelous powers Vergil recounts in 
iv. 242-245). 

Ovid gives tdldria to Perseus; cf. liquidum mdtis talaribus 
Géra findit, 4. 667. In 10. 591 Ovid gives tdlaria to Atalanta; 
see, however, the note there. 


The statue here presented is in the Vatican Museum, Rome. 
The body is Roman, but the head is Greek. With the Illustra- 
tion compare carefully the description of a Roman charioteer 
given in the note on haeret resupinus, i. 476. On the statue one 
sees clearly the reins wound about the body, and the knife. 
Compare, also, v. 140-147, esp. 144-147, in which the Trojan 
vessels engaged in the boat race are said to have outstripped in 
their speedy initial onrush the first furious dash of chariots from 
the carcerés, or starting-barriers. Vergil’s references, direct or 
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PAGE 
indirect, to the chariot races reflect the Roman interest in this 
sport, which had, in Roman estimation, first place among games. 
Ovid, too, was deeply interested in the chariot races of the Circus 
at Rome. From the beginning to the end of the Phaéthon story 
he had such races in mind. Behind the account in Ovid, 2. 
314-318, of the destruction of the chariot Phaéthon had essayed 
to drive, lie, we may be sure, Ovid’s recollections of the destruc- 
tion of chariots he had witnessed. 

We may compare here, too, the expression immittere habénas, 
borrowed, no doubt, from the language of the races. In v. 817- 
818, a passage which describes Neptune driving his chariot over 
the waters, we have the words manibus .. . omnis effundit 
habénas. Cf. Furit immissis Vulcdnus (= ignis) habénis, v. 662, 
with notes, and classt. . . immittit habénds, vi. 1, said of Aeneas. 


1 SPAS DORI a ees coyptt-nd cS EOS oF ao) seman ours? nae 408 

This is a copy of a bronze statue of a pugilist: the original 
is now in the Museum of the Baths of Diocletian, Rome. 
The boxer is represented as resting after an encounter. Note 
the swollen ear (see note on auris, v. 435), the terrible caestis 
(cf. cradé . . . caestu, v. 69, with note on cridd, v. 404-408, and 
caestus in Vocabulary). The massive limbs of the boxer repre- 
sented by the picture will illustrate such passages as v. 368-377, 
and v. 421-423. As one looks now at the caesttis worn by the 
figure represented in the statue, he can easily understand such a 
passage as v. 401-416, especially tmmdnt pondere, v. 401, and 
sanguine cernis adhic sparsdque tnfecta cerebro, 413). He can see, 
also, why ancient boxers Abduzére retr6é longé capita ardua ab 
ict, v. 428. 


IGE NGERUNE Gah a. wee. Ecce Site aids, Paces od) Icy oe ecilenal «431 

The original of this Illustration is in the Lateran Museum, 
Rome. Some of the symbols of the sea-god are clearly shown. 
Note the trident (i. 145-146), the prow of a ship (the right foot 
of the god rests thereon), and the dolphin. The Roman poets 
were deeply interested in the quick, intricate movements of the 
dolphin. Long before Vergil’s days a poet described the dolphins 
as repandirostrum incurvicervicum pecus Néret, ‘Nereus’s (= Nep- 
tune’s) creatures with broad upturned (i.e. snub) noses, and 
twisted (wry) necks.’ In v. 592-595 Vergil compares the ma- 
neuvers of Ascanius and his comrades in the Lidus Troianus 
(see note on v. 602, at the end) with the gambols of dolphins 
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(594-595). On the shield (§ 72) that Vulcan wrought for Aeneas 
(viii. 620-728) there was a maris . . . imag aurea, with flictis 
cant (vill. 671-672); in that sea argentd clart delphines in orbem 
aequora verrébant caudis aestumque secdbant (vill. 673-674). 

Ovid, too, mentions the dolphin. Compare 2. 265-266 (part 
of the story of Phaéthon): nec sé super aequora curvt cénsuétas 
audent delphines in auras. 


This copy 4 a oT famous aati is eile the 7 upitee of 
Otricoli, because it was found, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, at Otricoli, a town in Italy, north of Rome. The 
original is now in the Vatican Museum, Rome. ‘This is the 
finest of all the extant representations of Jupiter; it conveys 
admirably that impression of calm and conscious power which 
one derives from passages like 1. 229-296, or from the epithets so 
frequently used of Jupiter. See §§ 312-313. 


In the Uffizi Palace, Florence, Italy, eeee is a eis of 
statues, eighteen in number, known as the Niobe Group. 
Twelve were found in Rome, in 1583. The statues are all 
Roman copies of Greek originals; the latter were wrought by 
Scopas (or, perhaps, by Praxiteles). The Group portrays the 
story that is told so well by Ovid, 6. 165-312; see especially 
221-266, 286-302. 

The illustration represents the central figures of the Group. 
Niobe is trying to shelter, with her right arm and her mantle, her 
youngest and sole remaining daughter. Compare 6. 298-302, 
the climax of Ovid’s fine description of Niobe’s fate, a fate that 
teaches so well the lesson that pride goes before a fall: 


ultima restabat, quam t6td corpore mater, 
tota veste tegéns, ‘“Unam minimamque relinque! 
Dé multis minimam posed,” clamavit, “et inam,” 
dumque rogat, pro qua rogat occidit. 

Orba resédit 
exanimis inter nat0s natisque virumque . 


‘The illustration is a copy of a en noice ‘ be seen in Ne 
Museo Nazionale, Naples. The relief is a copy of a fine Athenian 
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work, which has been ascribed to the school of Phidias, the 
greatest of Athenian sculptors (about 490-432 B.c.). In the 
center is Eurydice; to the left is Hermes (Mercury); to the 
right is Orpheus. The sculptor has chosen the most affecting 
moment of the story, the moment at which Orpheus, just before 
he and Eurydice are to reach the world of life, forgets, in his 
love for his wife, the friendly warning of Pluto (Ovid, 10. 50-52), 
and looks back. Recall Ovid’s beautiful lines (10. 55-59): 


Nec procul afuerunt telliris margine summae: 

hic, né déficeret metuéns, avidusque videndi, 

flexit amdns ocul6s, et protinus illa relapsa est, 
bracchiaque intendéns préndique et préndere certus, 
nil nisi cédentis infélix arripit auras. 


TO VIRGIL 


(A poem written by Tennyson, at the request of the people of Mantua, on the 
Nineteenth Centenary of Vergil’s death, 1881.) 


Roman Virgil, thou that singest Ilion’s lofty temples robed in fire, 
Ilion falling, Rome arising, wars, and filial faith, and Dido’s pyre; 


Landscape-lover, lord of language more than he that sang the Works and 
Days, 
All the chosen coin of fancy flashing out from many a golden phrase; 


Thou that singest wheat and woodland, tilth and vineyard, hive and horse 
and herd, 
All the charm of all the Muses often flowering in a lonely word; 


Poet of the happy Tityrus piping underneath his beechen bowers; 
Poet of the poet-satyr whom the laughing shepherd bound with flowers; 


Chanter of the Pollio, glorying in the blissful years again to be, 
Summers of the snakeless meadow, unlaborious earth, and oarless sea; 


Thou that seést Universal Nature moved by Universal Mind; 
Thou majestic in thy sadness at the doubtful doom of human kind; 


Light among the vanish’d ages; star that gildest yet this phantom shore; 
Golden branch amid the shadows, kings and realms that pass to rise no 
more; 


Now thy Forum roars no longer, fallen every purple Caesar’s dome— 
Tho’ thine ocean-roll of rhythm sound for ever of Imperial Rome— 


Now the Rome of slaves hath perish’d, and the Rome of freemen holds her 
place, 
I, from out the Northern Island sundered once from all the human race, 


I salute thee, Mantovano, I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure ever moulded by the lips of man. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A. THE NEW EMPIRE 


I. EVENTS FROM THE DEATH OF JULIUS CAESAR 


The Aeneid and the Empire.—The Aenezd stands in most 1 
intimate relation to the new Rome which began with the su- 
premacy of Octavianus, grandnephew of Julius Caesar, and to 
the policies by which that supremacy was distinguished. A 
brief review of Roman history between the death of Julius 
Caesar, in 44,! and the Battle of Actium, in 31, and an outline 
of the purposes of the administration which was ushered in by 
the latter event will therefore form a fitting beginning of this 
Introduction. 

The Liberators.—The high hopes based on the death of Caesar 2 
by the Liberators—so the conspirators called themselves—were 
frustrated by Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, Caesar’s Magister Equi- 
tum, and Marcus Antonius, better known as Mark Antony, a 
warm friend of Caesar, and consul with Caesar in 44. The 
Liberators were glad to make arrangements with the Senate by 
which they were allowed to go free, unpunished for the murder 
of Caesar, and all Caesar’s acts, including current and future 
appointments to governorships of provinces, were confirmed. 
It was agreed, too, that Caesar’s will should be regarded as 
valid in all respects. Caesar’s appointments included the as- 
signment, for 43, of Macedonia to Antony, of Gallia Cisalpina 
to Decimus Brutus, and of Syria to Publius Cornelius Dolabella, 
who, after the death of Caesar, became Antony’s colleague in 
the consulship, for 44. 


1Unless it is otherwise stated, B.c. is to be understood with all dates given in this book. 
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3  Octavius.—When Caesar’s will was read, it was found that 
he had adopted! Gaius Octavius, grandson of his younger sister, 
and had made him his chief heir. In March, 44, Octavius was 
at Apollonia, in Ilyricum, on the east side of the Adriatic Sea. 
Caesar had sent him to this place for training in military affairs. 
On hearing of Caesar’s death Octavius set out at once for Italy. 
He was then in his nineteenth year; he had been born on Sep- 
tember 23, 63. When, on his arrival in Italy, he received a 
copy of Caesar’s will, he boldly called himself Gaius Iialzus 
Caesar Octdvidnus,! and notified all parties in Rome that he 
would claim to the full his inheritance. Moving slowly through 
Italy, he constantly gained new ‘adherents. On reaching 
Rome, he succeeded, by the liberal use of money, in winning 
the favor of the people. To this result he was helped by the 
fact that the people had always been friendly to his great- 
uncle, Julius Caesar. 

4 The Situation in Rome.—Meanwhile, the Liberators (§ 2) 
had been forced to remain in obscurity in Rome, and, finally, 
to leave the city. Asa result, all power had come into Antony’s 
hands. Determined to push his advantage, he prevailed upon 
the people to transfer to him the province of Gallia Cisalpina, 
which had been assigned, by Julius Caesar, for 48, to Decimus 
Brutus (§ 2), and to give Macedonia to Brutus. He induced 
the people also to give him four legions that had been gath- 
ered by Julius Caesar in Macedonia as part of an expedition 
he was planning against the Parthians. Later, he persuaded 
the people to authorize him to transfer these legions from 
Macedonia to Italy, on the ground that they were needed in 
Italy against Decimus Brutus, who had gone to Gallia Cisal- 
pina, claiming it as his province (§ 2), and was thus, so Antony 
maintained, menacing the State. Antony was empowered to 


1Among the Romans a person adopted took the full name of his adopter, adding thereto 
a second cognomen ending in -dnus, formed out of the clan (géns) name of his true father. 
When it is said that Julius Caesar adopted Octavius, it is meant that Caesar made Octavius 
his heir, on condition that Octavius should assume his name. After his adoption Octavius 
was known, generally, as Caesar. It is, however, convenient to call him Octavianus, to 
differentiate him from Julius Caesar. 
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drive out of Gallia Cisalpina any one who should lay claim, 
unlawfully, to its government. 

In the last days of 44, then, the situation was as follows. 
The Liberators (§ 2) had accomplished nothing except the 
death of Julius Caesar. They had neither the courage nor 
the wit to profit by that event. Decimus Brutus alone had 
shown any energy; he was in Gallia Cisalpina, claiming it as 
his province (§§ 2, 4). Octavianus and Antony had gathered 
large forces. Lepidus (§ 2) was moving on Spain with four 
legions, to oppose Sextus Pompeius, son of Pompey the Great, 
who had been winning in Spain much power. Antony was 
in Gallia Cisalpina, calling upon Decimus Brutus to surrender 
to him that province (§ 4). The two chief conspirators, 
Marcus Brutus and Gaius Cassius Longinus, his brother-in-law, 
had, at the suggestion of Antony, received from the people 
a special commission to collect grain in Sicily and in Asia 
for the State; they had left Italy for the East, ostensibly to 
carry out their commission, but in reality to seize the 
Eastern provinces before Dolabella (§ 2), to whom Syria had, 
by the same legislation, been assigned as a province, should 
reach Asia. 

Cicero.—The famous orator, Marcus Tullius Cicero, had 
hailed the death of Julius Caesar as the dawn of a new era of 
liberty, but, when time revealed the incapacity of the Liber- 
ators and disclosed the real designs of Antony, he again 
despaired of the commonwealth. Presently, however, he boldly 
opposed Antony, and, in his so-called Philippic Orations, 
denounced him in the strongest terms. The second of these 
Orations, published after Antony had set out for Gallia Cisal- 
pina (§ 5), made a profound impression. Popular opinion and 
the Senate both now turned against Antony; Decimus Brutus 
was declared the rightful claimant of the governorship of 
Gallia Cisalpina. As a further means of checking Antony, all 
the acts of Octavianus were, on the motion of Cicero, approved 
by the Senate. 
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7 The Rise of Octavianus.—By January, 43, Antony was 
besieging Decimus Brutus at Mutina (now Modena), in Gallia 
Cisalpina. The Senate sought to relieve Brutus, at first by 
diplomacy, later by force. In the latter efforts, the Senate 
was successful; the success was due, in part at least, to the help 
furnished by Octavianus. Antony finally withdrew across 
the Alps, intending to meet Lepidus (§ 5), who had been in 
Spain, and to enlist him against the Senate. In this plan he 
was successful. 

8 In the two battles near Mutina (§ 7), in which Antony had 
been defeated and forced to withdraw, both consuls of the 
year 43 were killed. The Senate, ignoring Octavianus com- 
pletely and showing no appreciation of his help against Antony 
at Mutina (§ 7), now entrusted Decimus Brutus with full 
command in Gallia Cisalpina, and with the task of pursuing 
Antony. When Brutus ordered Octavianus to oppose Antony, 
Octavianus refused; he was unwilling to subordinate himself 
to Brutus. The Senate in consequence turned against him; it 
called Sextus Pompeius (§ 5) to command all its naval forces, 
and directed all officials between the Ionian Sea and the River 
Euphrates to obey the orders of Marcus Brutus and Cassius, 

9 who were then in the East (§ 5). In self-defense, Octavianus 
put himself in secret communication with Antony. Finally, 
when an order reached him from the Senate directing him to 
fight Antony and Lepidus, he moved with his army to Rome, 
to demand for himself the consulship. Finding opposition to 
this demand useless, the Senate made Octavianus guardian 
of Rome, with power to appoint any one he chose to represent 
him in this capacity whenever he should be absent from the 
city. Octavianus was created consul also, with his cousin 
Quintus Pedius as his colleague. The Senate also decreed 
that, at the end of his consulship, he should retain command 
of his troops, and have precedence over all succeeding consuls. 

10 The Second Triumvirate.—Octavianus, now supreme in It- 
aly, at once caused the Liberators (§ 2) and Sextus Pompeius 
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($§ 5, 8) to be condemned as criminals and outlaws. In Sep- 
tember, leaving Pedius (§ 9) in charge at Rome, he went north, 
ostensibly to oppose Antony and Lepidus, but really to open 
negotiations with them. Presently, at the suggestion of Pedius, 
the Senate restored Antony and Lepidus to favor. In October 
or November, 438, Octavianus, Antony, and Lepidus, after a 
conference of three days, came to an understanding. They 
called themselves thenceforth Triwmvirt Ret Publicae Cénsti- 
tuendae, i.e. a board of three commissioners, with equal author- 
ity, for settling the affairs of the State. They claimed for 
themselves official standing, decreeing that their office should 
be equivalent in dignities and powers to the consulship, and 
should continue for five years. Finally, they divided among 
themselves the Western provinces. This agreement is com- 
monly known as The Second Triumvirate. 

The Battles of Philippi—Marcus Brutus and Cassius, who 
had established their authority in Thrace and Macedonia (§§ 5, 
8), now met in Asia, in order to make preparations against 
Octavianus and Antony, who had left Italy to attack them. 
The hostile forces finally, in November, 42, fought two battles, 
separated by an interval of three weeks, near Philippi, a town on 
the borders of Thrace and Macedonia. Brutus and Cassius were 
defeated, and committed suicide. Most of their followers went 
over to the Triumvirs (§ 10), but some fled to the remaining 
forces of the Liberators, then quartered in Asia. These forces 
Antony undertook to conquer, and Octavianus returned to 
Italy, to carry out promises made by him and by Antony to 
assign lands in Italy to the soldiers who had fought at Philippi. 

The Passing of Lepidus.—On reaching the East, Antony 
came under the spell of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, and gave 
himself up, largely, to pleasure. In 40, Octavianus and An- 
tony were on the point of open rupture, but a break was 
avoided by the Treaty of Brundisium, in which the East, from 
the Adriatic to the Euphrates, was given to Antony, the West 
to Octavianus. Antony was to crush the Parthians (§ 4), 
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Octavianus to conquer Sextus Pompeius (§§ 5, 8, 10). Antony 
married Octavia, sister of Octavianus. Lepidus received Africa. 
In 38, The Second Triumvirate (§ 10) was renewed for five years. 

The defeat of Sextus Pompeius was accomplished at last by 
Octavianus, in 37, largely through the help of Marcus Vipsanius 
Agrippa, his school-companion and friend, who had been with 
him at Apollonia ($3). The victory had one very important 
result. While Lepidus and Agrippa were besieging Messana 
(now Messina), which was held by Plennius, one of the lieuten- 
ants of Sextus Pompeius, Lepidus began to intrigue with the 
Pompeians, and finally set himself up against Octavianus. His 
own troops, however, deserted him, and he was forced to beg for 
mercy. He was, of course, deprived of his share in The Second 
Triumvirate ($§ 10, 12). Sextus Pompeius fell into Antony’s 
hands, in 35, and was put to death. 

The Overthrow of Antony.—Octavianus was now sole leader 
of the Caesarean party, and this party, by reason of Antony’s 
relations with Cleopatra, had come to be regarded as the cham- 
pion of all that was for the best interests of Rome. Popular 
disgust with Antony’s conduct was increased by the disastrous 
failure, in 36, of his expedition against the Parthians (§ 12). 
Meanwhile, Octavianus had won public esteem not only by es- 
tablishing a firm government in Italy, but also by winning suc- 
cesses in defense of Roman soil, either personally or through his 
heutenants, in Dalmatia, Illyria, and on the Alpine frontier. 

By 33 it was plain that war between Octavianus and Antony 
could not long be averted. When the second term of The 
Second Triumvirate (§ 12) expired, the agreement was not 
renewed. Finally, when Titius and Plancus, officers of Antony, 
deserted him and revealed the fact that in his will he had be- 
stowed upon Cleopatra and her children by him part of the treas- 
ures and the domain of Rome, popular feeling forced Octavianus 
into a declaration of war. With consummate skill, however, 
Octavianus caused this declaration to be made not against 
Antony, but against Cleopatra, thus putting himself into the 
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position of a Roman defending his country against a foreign foe, 
and Antony into that of a Roman supporting a foreigner against 
his fatherland. The opposing forces met, finally, in a naval 
battle, near Actium, in Greece, on September 2, 31. The result 
is well known. Before the victory of Octavianus was at all cer- 
tain, Cleopatra fled with her ships. Antony, thinking that a 
panic had begun, and that the day was lost, followed her at 
once, leaving his forces to their fate. Antony and Cleopatra 
made their way to Alexandria. Soon, finding resistance to Octa- 
vianus hopeless, they committed suicide. Octavianus reduced 
Egypt to the form of a province, which he kept under his own 
direct control. He was now undisputed master of the Roman 
world. He did not at once return to Rome, but spent nearly two 
years in the East, arranging its affairs, especially those of Judea. 


II. AUGUSTUS’S! POLICY OF RECONCILIATION 


Octavianus’s Aims.—The problem now before Octavianus 
was to make his power secure by reconciling all classes to the 
new order of things. He had the faculty of making and keeping 
friends, and of using them to further his purposes. Working, 
then, partly himself, partly through others, he sought to com- 
mend his sovereignty, his single-handed control of the whole 
Roman world (§ 15), (a) by satisfying the general craving for 
peace, (b) by emphasizing the grandeur of Rome and the con- 
tinuity of the Roman State, a grandeur and a continuity due to 
divine favor, (c) by-reviving the worship of the national gods, 
and (d) by encouraging arts and literature. 

Maecenas.—His most efficient helper was Gaius Cilnius 
Maecenas, an Etruscan of noble lineage, born about 70. Twice 
Maecenas had represented Octavianus in negotiations with 
Antony. While Octavianus was in the East before and follow- 
ing the Battle of Actium (§ 15), the administration of affairs in 


1The name Augustus was not bestowed upon Octavianus until 27 (§ 20), but may be 
used here because it was his through nearly the whole of the period covered by this part of 
the Introduction. 
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Italy had been in the hands of Maecenas. He was a man of 
consummate ability, tactful, resourceful, a farsighted states- 
man. The success of Octavianus’s administration, especially 
in the years immediately following the Battle of Actium (§ 15), 
was due, in some measure, at least, to him. 


1. Aucustus Empuasizes PEACE AND SECURITY 


Octavianus’s Clemency.—The conduct of Octavianus after 
his victory at Actium had greatly strengthened his hold upon 
popular favor. He had, indeed, put some of his opponents to 
death, but the number of these was insignificant compared 
with the multitude proscribed before in similar cases, e.g. by 
Marius and by Sulla. As time showed that the civil strife 
which had begun, a century before, with the agitations of 
Tiberius Gracchus was at an end, honors without stint were 
conferred on Octavianus; it was even decreed that, when the 
priests offered up prayers for the safety of the Senate and the 
people, they should pray also for him. 

The Gates of Janus Closed.—In 29, a ceremony occurred 
which must have profoundly impressed the popular imagina- 
tion. An old practice had decreed that the Gates of Janus 
should be closed in times of ‘peace won by victory,’ but should 
stand wide open in times of war. Only twice before, so tradition 
said, had these Gates been shut. In 29, the Senate ordered that, 
since Octavianus had restored peace everywhere, he should 
have the honor of closing the Gates for the third time. There 
is an allusion to this event in i. 293-296,! in a prophecy, uttered 
by Jupiter himself, concerning the destined greatness of Rome. 
Twice later Augustus performed this ceremony. 


20 Octavianus’s Rule of the Provinces.—The provinces especially 


profited by the supremacy of Octavianus. Some he governed 
himself, others he left to the rule of the Senate, but even 
in these he exercised a general supervision, being a court of 


1This reference and like references in this Introduction are to passages in the Aeneid. 
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last resort to which any provincial who thought himself wronged 
could appeal. The opportunities for extortion and oppression 
in the provinces were thus small as compared with those of 
former days. The dream of years was a reality; peace and 
its blessings were universally enjoyed. Hence we need not 
be surprised that when, on January 1, 27, Octavianus, or 
Caesar, as he was then called (§ 3, note), offered to surrender 
his powers and to retire to private life, the Senate implored him 
to retain the powers it had entrusted to him for the good of the 
commonwealth. By formal vote, the Senate gave him pro- 
consular powers, and control of all the provinces in which 
armies were needed to protect Roman interests; with this control 
went, of course, command of the necessary armies. His posi- 
tion, thus made fully legal, was now more secure than ever. 
A new and crowning distinction—the title of Augustus—was 
conferred upon him. 


2. AucusTrus EMPHASIZES THE GRANDEUR OF RoME 


The Beautifying of Rome.—Augustus devoted much energy 
and money to beautifying Rome by building or rebuilding 
numerous temples, and by erecting many public structures 
of great beauty and usefulness. Among the latter was a 
Forum, graced by semicircular colonnades and by a splendid 
Temple of Mars. In the colonnades he set up statues of the 
heroes who had made Rome the mistress of the world. The 
series began with Aeneas and ended with the time of Augustus 
himself. These statues he erected that the patriotism and the 
high character of the heroes they represented might form the 
standard by which his 6wn acts and those of all succeeding 
heads of the Roman State should be judged. On the Palatine 
Hill a magnificent temple, with libraries for Greek and Latin 
books, was built in honor of Apollo, who was believed to have 
aided Augustus substantially at Actium (§ 15), thereby indicat- 
ing that to the gods the cause of Augustus was the cause of 
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Rome itself (see vi. 69-70, with notes). The friends of Augustus 
followed his example. Thus, Agrippa (§ 13) erected numerous 
structures, among them the Pantheon, which still stands pre- 
eminent among the memorials of the bygone grandeur of Rome. 
Splendid private houses and palaces sprang up on every side. In 
every way the external aspects of the city became more beautiful 
and impressive; Augustus boasted that he had found Rome a 
city of brick, but left it a city of marble. 

Revival of National Feeling.—One important result of this 
policy was a revival of national feeling and a deeper conscious- 
ness of the true greatness of Rome. Patriotic Romans dwelt 
with pride onthe thought that never before had the Roman 
domain been so extensive or so well governed, never before 
had the city been so beautiful and so well fitted to impress the 
imagination of Roman or of foreigner. The very establishment 
of the Empire, by embodying visibly in a single person the 
majesty and the greatness of the State, made men realize more 
fully that majesty and that greatness. Pride of empire was 
far stronger in the poets of the Augustan Age than it had been 
in their predecessors. 


3. AuGcustus REVIVES THE NATIONAL WorRSsHIP 


The Religious Revival.—Augustus was especially desirous of 
bringing about a purification of morals and conduct, and a 
revival of religion. In seeking to revive religious enthusiasm, 
he restored numerous temples which had fallen into decay; 
others, which had been destroyed by fire, he rebuilt. He in- 
creased the number of priests, and enlarged the rewards of 
their offices. Certain old religious rites and practices which had 
fallen into disuse he restored. He sought also to effect by legis- 
lation an improvement in morality; the aim of the legislation 
was to restore the simpler and the better life of the olden times. 

Literature and the Religious Revival.—To further this part of 
his policy he availed himself of the services of the literary leaders 
of the day, especially the poets Vergil and Horace (§ 31). Ina 
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certain ode Horace ascribes the degeneracy of the times to the 
neglect of religion; he sees no hope for the State until religion 
shall be honored again as it had been in the days of old, and 
tottering temples and begrimed images of the gods shall be re- 
built or replaced. The ode stands in a series of six odes, 
written, perhaps, at the request of Augustus himself, in which 
the aims—social, political, moral, and religious—of an ideal 
government are reviewed, and the suggestion is made that 
these ends are all to be attained through the rule of Augustus. 
The part played by Vergil in the furtherance, through the 
Aeneid, of the religious revival, will be discussed below 


($§ 71-73). 


4. Aucustus ENcouRAGES LITERATURE 


Literature under the Republic.—Throughout the Republic, 
literature played but a subordinate part in Roman life; it might 
be a recreation for a man’s leisure moments, or an addition to 
the solid employments of his serious hours, but it was not 
regarded as in itself of sufficient dignity to form the main 
business of a man of ability. Such a man had to seek a career 
in war, in statecraft, or in the law, all purely practical means 
of gaining substantial advantages; in fact, with agriculture, 
they formed the only occupations whose respectability, for all 
classes, even the highest, was always beyond question. 

Literature under the Empire.—Under the Empire, however, 
there was no chance of a career in the army, in politics, or at 
the bar. The Emperor was commander in chief of the army; 
hence all military successes were ascribed to him. The straight- 
forward sincerity and the unhampered freedom of speech that 
are necessary to the development of the highest oratory were no 
longer possible, in the Senate, or in the Forum, or in the courts 
of law. A natural result was that higher honors were accorded 
to literary pursuits. Under an absolute monarchy, at least 
under a monarchy conducted by so wise and so politic a ruler 
as Augustus, such pursuits constitute a reasonably safe form 
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of activity; besides, they can readily be pressed into the service 
of the government. 

The possibility that literature, especially poetry, might be 
made of service to render more acceptable the new order of 
things in the State Augustus and his advisers were quick to 
perceive. Augustus was himself a good orator and a writer of 
skill, both in prose and in verse, and was thus qualified to be a 
liberal and discriminating patron of men of letters. At a 
critical period Vergil received substantial help from him (§ 48). 
In his patronage of men of letters, Augustus was ably seconded 
by Maecenas ($17), a man of culture, whose house was a 
gathering-place for the leading writers of the day. Vergil, 
Horace, and others were deeply indebted to him; his name 
has ever since been a synonym for a generous patron and 
friend of letters. In those days a patron was more important 
than he would be at present, for then there were no copyright 
laws, and authors received little, if anything, from the sale of 
their works. Hence, one who devoted himself wholly to lit- 
erary pursuits was bound to rely on some patron for support, 
unless he possessed an independent fortune. Another patron 
of letters was Marcus Valerius Messala Corvinus, a member of 
an illustrious patrician family. Messala was at first a supporter 
of Antony; later, he was an adherent of Octavianus. Chief 
among those who gathered about him were Tibullus (§ 34) 
and Ovid (§ 35). 

The talents of all these men of letters were, in greater or 
less degree, at the service of the government (§§ 24, 27). They 
helped to reconcile the people to the new order of things, by 
sounding the Emperor’s praises, and by contrasting the exist- 
ing peace and security with the civil strife and chaos of other 
days. They emphasized the greatness and the splendor to 
which Rome had come, largely through the abilities of Augus- 
tus, and they hinted at the still more glorious future on which 
Rome might well count. How Vergil, through the Aeneid, played 
a part in these connections will be set forth below (§§ 62-70). 
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B. THE AUGUSTAN AGE AND VERGIL 
I. POETRY AND THE EMPIRE 


The Decline of Prose.—The very causes which gave greater 
prominence under the Empire to literary pursuits (§§ 26-27) 
tended also to make poetry more prominent than prose. The 
Romans employed prose chiefly in connection with oratory 
and with the writing of history. The highest oratory was no 
longer possible (§ 26). Nor did the writing of contemporary 
history offer a safe field after Octavianus won the mastery of 
the whole Roman world (§ 15), and became, to all intents and 
purposes, an absolute monarch. Livy, an historian of the time 
of Augustus, refers to the danger attendant upon any attempt 
to write the history of contemporaneous events. On the other 
hand, the past history of Rome had been written so often that 
any one, however confident of his mastery of prose, might well 
hesitate to essay the task again. During the whole reign of 
Augustus only one writer of prose, the historian Livy, gained 
any great degree of fame. 

Poetry Favored by Augustus.—To poetry, however, condi- 
tions under the Empire, at least in the days of Augustus, were 
distinctly favorable. The poet appeals primarily to the imagina- 
tion; hence he could be made most useful in furthering the one 
great object of Augustus, namely, to impress the imaginations 
of the Romans of his time, and of later days as well, with a 
deep sense of the superiority of the new order of things to the 
chaotic conditions which had prevailed during the closing cen- 
tury of the Republic. It was for this that Augustus had sought 
to beautify the city (§ 21), to revive national feeling (§ 22), 
to quicken the conscience of the people, and to bring about 
a religious revival (§ 23). In carrying out these great purposes, 
he enlisted the aid of the poets (§§ 24, 26-28). Convinced 
firmly that the new order was, in fact, vastly superior to the 
old, Horace and Vergil gave themselves whole-heartedly to its 
support (§§ 24, 28). In consequence of all these factors, though 
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prose writing languished in the time of Augustus, save for the 
brilliant work of Livy (§ 29), poetry flourished, and in fact 
gave to the Augustan Age its brightest distinction. 


Il. STYLES OF POETRY. LEADING POETS 


Lyric Poetry: Horace.—All departments of poetry were 
vigorously cultivated by the Augustan poets. In lyric poetry, 
the poetry whose main purpose is to express emotion, especially 
emotion personal to the writer, Quintus Horatius Flaccus 
(65 to 8), better known today as Horace, was without a rival. 
Born at Venusia, in Apulia, in Southern Italy, he was early 
brought to Rome by his father, that he might obtain the best 
education the capital of the Roman world had to offer. He 
then went to Athens to study. There he won the favor of 
Marcus Brutus (§ 5), and was tribinus militum under him at 
Philippi ($ 11). Soon after that disaster, he returned to Rome. 
His early efforts in literature won him the favor of Varius (§ 32) 
and of Vergil, who presented him to Maecenas (§ 17). Horace 
owes his fame chiefly to his Carmina, Odes, in four books, on a 
wide variety of subjects. He wrote also Serménés, talks, in 
verse, on human life and conduct, Epistulae, and a treatise 
called Ars Poética, The Art of Poetry. 

Epic Poetry: Vergil and Varius.—In epic poetry (§§ 74, 88) 
Vergil was preéminent. Conspicuous also in this field was 
Lucius Varius Rufus, a warm friend of Horace (§ 31) and of 
Vergil, and, later, one of Vergil’s literary executors (§ 53). 
His tragedy called Thyestés was highly praised in ancient times, 
but it has not come down to us. 

Pollio.—In tragic poetry Asinius Pollio (76 to 5 a.p.) achieved 
distinction. He was also a soldier, an historian, an orator, and 
a statesman of a high order. He established the first public 
library at Rome, and introduced the practice whereby authors, 
before publishing their works, read them to a select circle of 
friends in order to profit by their criticisms. Pollio was also a 
patron of Vergil, and his lifelong friend. 
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The Elegy: Gallus; Tibullus; Propertius.—Another form of 
poetry much cultivated in Vergil’s day and for some time there- 
after is the kind known as the elegy, or elegiac poetry. In its 
strict sense, the term elegy denotes a short mournful song, or a 
short mournful song accompanied by the flute. Later, the 
term was applied to a wide variety of poems, grave or gay, 
written in a certain meter. Finally, among the Romans the 
term came to signify love-songs, love-poetry. Writers of elegy, 
in this last sense of the term, were Cornelius Gallus, Albius 
Tibullus, and Sextus Propertius. Gallus, who lived from about 
70 to 26, was a man of affairs as well as a poet. He served 
under Octavianus at Actium, and later was governor of Egypt, 
by appointment of Augustus. He lost the favor of Augustus, 
however, and committed suicide. Tibullus lived from about 
54 to 18. Four books of elegies, dealing in part with the coun- 
try and its joys, but mainly with love, are extant under his 
name, but some of the poems in them were certainly not 
written by him. Propertius, too, wrote elegies, love-poems, in 
four books. He lived from about 50 to 15. 

Narrative Poetry: Ovid.—Publius Ovidius Naso was born 
among the Paeligni, at Sulmo, in 43. His father intended him 
for the bar, and so gave him an excellent education, supple- 
mented by foreign travel. Ovid, however, had no taste for 
public life; poetry claimed all his energies. He won fame as 
a poet early, at first by his love-poems, in several series. He 
is best known today, however, by his longest work, the Meta- 
morphoésés, Transformations, in fifteen books, a long array 
of stories (about 250 in all), especially such as involve a change 
or a transformation from one form of existence to another. The 
favorite type of transformation was that of a human being 
into an animal, a tree, or a star. He wrote also the Fasti, 
Calendar, in six books, a calendar in verse, describing the ori- 
gin and the nature of the festivals, especially the religious fes- 
tivals, celebrated by the Romans on various days within the 
earlier half of the year. He outlived Augustus, dying in 17 a. b. 
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Ill. VERGIL 
1. Veraiw’s LIFE AND STUDIES 


Sources of Our Knowledge of Vergil—Vergil himself gives 
us few definite facts about his life. Some information concerning 
him is derived from casual notices in other Latin writers, 
especially Horace (§ 31). Horace makes clear, for instance, 
the depth of Vergil’s devotion to his friends and his power of 
inspiring in his contemporaries a warm love for himself. We 
have also several biographies of Vergil by later Roman writers. 
Chief among these is that which now bears the name of Aélius 
Donatus, a grammarian of the fourth Christian century, and 
author of a commentary on Vergil’s poems. 

Donatus’s Biography of Vergil—Donatus’s narrative goes 
back, in part, at least, to authorities contemporary with Vergil 
himself. It is based on a work entitled Dé Viris Illustribus, 
Lives of Famous Men, by Gaius Suetonius Tranquillus, a 
noted biographer of the first Christian century. Though por- 
tions of this work by Suetonius are extant, the part that dealt 
with Vergil has not come down to us in its original form. We 
know that there were authorities contemporary with Vergil 
himself to whom Suetonius could have appealed, had he so de- 
sired, in writing his life of the poet, and we know also that 
Suetonius was careful to consult contemporary records when- 
ever they were accessible. We may feel sure, therefore, that 
Donatus’s biography goes back through Suetonius to authori- 
ties of Vergil’s own time and that it should rank high among 
our sources of information. Though short, it tells much of 
importance concerning the poet’s parentage, his birth and his 
death, his education, and his literary career. 

Vergil’s Birth.—Publius Vergilius Maro (P. Vergilius Maré) 
was born on October 15, 70; his birthplace was in Gallia Cis- 
alpina (Transpadana), in the township of Andes, near Mantua, 
north of the River Po. The names which stand out most 
prominently in the history of Latin literature are the names of 
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provincials. Horace ($31) was born in Apulia, in Southern 
Italy, Gallus (§ 34) in Gallia Narbonensis, north of the Alps, 
Ovid (§35) among the Paeligni, and Propertius (§ 34) in 
Umbria. Gallia Cisalpina (Transpadana) did not obtain 
Roman citizenship until 49; hence Vergil was not by birth a 
citizen of the State whose praises he sang in the Aeneid. It 
was his good fortune to be born in a time of peace. The repose 
of his home near far-off Mantua was no doubt but little dis- 
turbed by the events which led to the struggle between Pompey 
the Great and Julius Caesar; at any rate there were no scenes 
of blood in Mantua or in its neighborhood to leave their impress 
for evil on his sensitive spirit. 

Influence of His Birthplace on Vergil—Many passages in 
Vergil’s poems show the deep influence upon his mind of the 
scenes amid which his boyhood was spent, and demonstrate 
the affection with which he remembered, always, his boyhood 
home. His love of nature was fostered by the surroundings 
of his early years. To these he owed also the moral and re- 
ligious temperament everywhere reflected in his writings; even 
at the end of the first Christian century ‘the austere, virtu- 
ous life of the people of Gallia Cisalpina (Transpadana) was 
proverbial. See also § 40. 

Vergil’s Parentage.—The poet’s parents were obscure and 
humble. One story describes. his father as a hired assistant 
of a certain Magius, a v7ator (an official courier of a magistrate). 
By his industry he gained the favor of his employer, and won his 
daughter Magia Pollia in marriage. To increase his income 
he applied himself—so the biography by Donatus (§ 37) says— 
to buying up tracts of woodland and to the culture of bees. 
In his Georgics (§§ 45, 50) Vergil dwells at great length on bee 
culture; he had a remarkable mastery of the subject. In all 
his works Vergil shows a full knowledge of trees, and a deep 
and abiding love of plants and trees. In his Georgics he de- 
scribes the farmer’s lot as the happiest assigned by the gods 
to man. Wesee here, probably, the effects of his father’s occu- 
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pations and of the associations amid which he was, himself, 
reared. Vergil never lost a certain appearance of rusticity; his 
detractors often taunted him with his rural origin. 

Vergil’s Education.—Fortunately, Vergil’s parents, though 
humble, were keenly alive to the value of education. Vergil 
studied at first either at home or in Mantua, later in Cremona, 
an old Latin colony, about fifty miles west of Mantua (§ 38). 
On his fifteenth birthday he assumed the toga wirilis, or man’s 
toga. About this time he went to Mediolanum (Milan), the 
capital of Gallia Cisalpina (Transpadana), to prosecute his 
studies, remaining until, in 53, he removed to Rome. The edu- 
cational curriculum of that day comprised three stages, in which 
grammar (including reading, writing, composition, and the 
study of literature), rhetoric, and philosophy were respectively 
the chief subjects of study. Vergil’s training in grammar was 
obtained in Mantua, Cremona, and Milan. At Rome he 
studied rhetoric, philosophy, mathematics, natural philosophy, 
and medicine. He attempted a lawyer’s career, for which, 
however, he was ill-fitted, being slow of speech and without 
the physical vigor essential to success. See § 47. 

Vergil’s Early Poems.—Tradition declares that the fourteen 
poems in a collection called Catalepton, Minor Poems, were 
written by Vergil in his youth; some of them, however, are 
certainly not from his hand. Ancient authorities mention four 
other poems as written by Vergil in his youth—the Morétum, 


‘The Salad; the Copa, Mine Hostess; the Culex, The Gnat; 


and the Ciris. Poems bearing these names are extant, 
but scholars are divided in opinion as to whether they were 
actually written by Vergil himself in his youth, or were com- 
posed then, or later, by some one who sought to imitate his 
style. It would seem that in his youth Vergil cherished an 
ambition to write an epic poem dealing with the career of Rome. 
If this is so, it follows that, when at last he began the Aenezd, 
his great epic poem, he was but realizing a youthful ideal of 
his life work. 
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Vergil’s Loss of His Farm.—In 43-42, Vergil was living in his 
native district, busy with his Eclogues (§ 49). The quiet of 
his home was, however, rudely interrupted. After their victory 
at Philippi ($11), Octavianus and Antony disbanded part of 
their armies and rewarded the soldiers by allotments of land, 
confiscating the domains of cities and districts which had op- 
posed them. Cremona was thus treated, and, since its terri- 
tory did not suffice, lands as far off as those of Mantua (§ 41) 
were taken also, at least in part. Among the lands forfeited was 
Vergil’s estate. Vergil went to Rome, and, aided by Pollio 
(§ 33), Gallus (§ 34), and Maecenas ($17), obtained from 
Octavianus its restoration. To the loss and restoration of his 
farm he alludes in Eclogues 1 and 9. 


43 


Vergil and Maecenas.—These events either led to the forma- 44 


tion of a friendship between Vergil and Maecenas, or gave a 
new impulse to a friendly relation that already existed. By 39, 
Vergil’s position in the favor of Maecenas was so secure that 
he was able successfully to recommend Horace to his kind 
consideration (§ 31). In 38, Vergil, Horace, and others accom- 
panied Maecenas part way on one of his missions to Antony 
(§ 17). 

The Georgics; The Aeneid.—After completing and publish- 
ing the Eclogues (§ 48), in 37, Vergil spent seven years (36-29) on 
the Geédrgica, the Georgics. During this time he lived much in 
Campania, especially at Naples or in its neighborhood. He vis- 
ited Tarentum, too, and perhaps also Greece. The last ten 
years of his life were devoted to the Aenéis, the Aenerd. 
By 25 the work had assumed definite shape; parts were read 
by Vergil, in 23, to Augustus and his sister Octavia. Donatus 
(§ 37) says that Vergil was a splendid reader, and that, when 
he read the fine verses of Book VI (860-886) which recite the 
praises of the young Marcellus, son of Octavia, whose death 
had occurred but a short time before, Octavia, completely 
overcome by her emotions, swooned, and was only with great 
difficulty revived. 
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Vergil’s Death.—In 19, having worked out a draft of the 
whole Aeneid (§ 52), Vergil set out for Greece, intending to 
spend three years in polishing the poem, and then to devote 
his remaining days to philosophy (for his early study of philoso- 
phy see § 41). At Athens, Augustus, then returning from a 
visit to the East, met him and persuaded him to return to Italy. 
On the journey Vergil fell ill of a fever, and a few days after 
reaching Brundisium, in Italy, died, on September 21, 19. He 
was buried at Naples. 

Personal Characteristics of Vergil.— Donatus (§ 37) describes 
Vergil as large-framed, with a swarthy complexion, and a cer- 
tain air of rusticity (§40). He suffered much, too, so the 
same authority declares, from ill health, especially from weak- 
ness of the throat and stomach, and from headaches. Partly 
out of regard for his health, partly that he might have leisure 
for his studies, he spent most of his time away from Rome, in 
Campania and in Sicily ($45). He was a gentle, lovable soul, 
modest, retiring, capable of warm affection, and fitted also to 
win in return enduring esteem (§ 36). To his gentle tempera- 
ment, his love of ease and quiet, and his bent for study is to be 
attributed the lack of stirring incidents in his career. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


70 Vergil born, near Mantua, October 15 (§ 38). 

65 Birth of Horace, at Venusia (§ 31). 

63 Birth of Augustus (§ 3). Catiline’s conspiracy. Cicero’s 
consulship. 

60 Formation of The First Triumvirate. 

59 First consulship of Julius Caesar. 

58 Vergil goes to Cremona, to study there (§ 41). 

55 Vergil assumes the toga virilis (§ 41). 

53 Vergil studies rhetoric and philosophy at Rome (§ 41). 

43 Composition of the Eclogues begun (§ 43). 
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42 Battles of Philippi ($11). Brutus and Cassius fall, Octavi- 
anus and Antony triumph. 

41 Confiscations by The Second Triumvirate. Vergil evicted 
from his farm (§ 43). 

40 Vergil’s estate restored (§ 43). Vergil’s friendship with 
Maecenas (§ 44). 

39 Vergil commends Horace to Maecenas (§ 44). 

38 Vergil accompanies Maecenas to Brundisium (§ 44). 

37 The Eclogues published. The Georgics begun (§ 45). 

31 The Battle of Actium (§ 15). 

29 The Georgics published. The Aenezd begun (§ 45). 

23 Death of Marcellus. ‘Portions of the Aenezd recited (§ 45). 

19 Vergil’s journey to Greece. His death (§ 46). 


2. VERGIL’Ss WORKS 


(A) THE ECLOGUES 


Pastoral Poetry.—The term KEclogae, Eclogues (§ 48), sig- 
nifies merely Selections; the other name often given to these 
poems, Bucolica, means Pastorals. The poems belong to that 
department of poetry which professes to picture the life and the 
ways of shepherds, goatherds, neatherds, and the like. In his 
Eclogues Vergil to some extent imitates the Idyls of Theocritus, 
a Greek poet of Sicily in the third century B.c., who described, 
in the main, actual shepherd life. Vergil, however, does not 
write of real shepherds, but introduces himself and his friends in 
the guise of shepherds, talking of the matters which concerned 
himself and them, not of the themes which would naturally form 
the conversation of real shepherds, or would naturally be set 
forth in the songs of shepherds. He introduces Octavianus, 
Pollio (§ 33), Alfenus Varus, who had helped Vergil in various 
ways, and Gallus (§ 34). He refers also to the loss of his farm 
(§ 43). In all this he was carrying to an extreme something 
which Theocritus had done occasionally. In a word, the pas- 
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toral form is, with Vergil, merely a picturesque setting for the 
poet’s ideas, not a reality. The Hclogues have been much ad- 
mired, in ancient and modern times alike, partly for the charm- 
ing way in which Vergil describes country scenes, partly on 
account of the smoothness and the grace of their language and 
the music of their verse. Pastoral poetry of the Vergilian type 
has often been attempted, not only by Italian poets, but also by 
English poets—e.g. by Spenser in his Shepheards Calendar, by 
Milton in his Lycidas, and by Shelley in his Adonats, inspired 
by the death of Keats. 


(B) THE GEORGICS 


Didactic Poetry.—Vergil undertook the Georgics (§ 45) at the 
suggestion of Maecenas (§$ 17), in hope that the poem might 
rekindle among the upper classes the old Roman enthusiasm for 
agricultural pursuits. On this theme Vergil wrote not only with 
genuine interest, but with full knowledge, gained in part through 
practical experience in early life (§ 40), in part through careful 
study of numerous works, Greek and Latin, bearing on this 
subject. The poem is a sort of ‘“Farmer’s Manual in Verse.” 
Since its aim was, at least in part, to instruct, the Georgics is 
called a didactic poem. Among the topics treated in the four 
books are the cultivation of the cereals, the growing of trees, 
especially the culture of the vine and the olive, the care of the 
domestic animals, and bee culture (§ 40). 

Poetical digressions from the main theme—passages of great 
beauty—abound. Thus, in treating of bee culture, Vergil tells 
at length how a certain Aristaeus produced bees by artificial 
processes, a feat of whose possibility the ancients were fully 
convinced. The telling of this story involves the telling also of 
the fable of Orpheus and Eurydice. 

In a superb passage, Vergil describes Italy as the fairest and 
the richest land in the world. He pictures the life of the coun- 
try as simple and pure, and sets it in sharp contrast with the 
ostentatious life of the city, where ambition often leads men to 
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wrong their fellows, or even to betray their fatherland. Here, 
as in many other ways, his patriotic devotion to his country 
stands out in clear relief. 

The Georgics is Vergil’s most finished production; indeed, 
it is the most finished poem in the Latin language. 


(C) THE AENEID 


I, THE COMPOSITION AND THE PUBLICATION OF THE AENEID 


The Composition of the Aeneid.—Vergil was a slow and care- 
ful worker. He devoted seven years to the writing of the 
Georgics (§ 50), a poem of only 2188 verses. While he was 
composing the Georgics, it was his habit, so Donatus (§ 37) 
says, to dictate a number of lines early in the morning to an 
amanuensis and then to spend the rest of the day in refining 
them and reducing them to the smallest possible compass. 
He perfected, it would seem, on the average less than one line 
a day. After devoting ten years to the Aeneid, he intended 
to spend three more simply in revising it (§ 46). Another 
evidence of care is the fact that he was never engaged on more 
than one work at a time; he gave his undivided powers in turn 
to the Eclogues, the Georgics, and the Aenezd. 

Donatus (§§ 36-37) declares that Vergil, having drafted 
the Aenezd in prose, and having arranged the story so that it 
fell into twelve books, then worked out various parts of it in 
verse, as the fancy seized him, without regard to their order. 
This explains what might otherwise be a sore puzzle, that is, 
the presence in the Aeneid of numerous inconsistencies, even 
between accounts of the same events. We have no data 
whereby to determine the order in which the books were com- 
posed. Donatus states also that, in order that the flow of his 
inspiration might not be hampered, Vergil was wont to leave 
parts of his work unfinished, inserting temporarily the best 
verses at his command, however unsatisfactory. These stop- 
gap verses he jokingly described as ‘slender props designed 
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to bear the weight of the poem until the solid columns should 
arrive.’ It has been thought that the numerous half-verses 
are examples of such stop-gaps, though as a matter of fact 
these half-verses, except in one instance (iii. 340), are in no way 
defective in syntax or in sense. 

The Publication of the Aeneid.—There is a story that before 
Vergil left Italy in 19 (§ 46), he begged Varius (§ 32) to destroy 
the Aeneid, if harm should befall its author. This request 
arose out of his consciousness of the incompleteness of the poem. 
In his last illness he called for the manuscript of the poem, 
intending to commit it to the flames, but his attendants, of 
course, gave no heed to his wish. He then bequeathed all his 
writings to Varius and another friend, the poet Plotius Tucca, 
begging them not to publish anything save what he had him- 
self given to the world. With the endorsement of Augustus, 
Varius and Tucca published the Aenezd, leaving it, save for 
slight corrections, as it had come from Vergil’s hand. 


Il. THE STORY OF THE AENEID 


Troy and Aeneas.—According to the story followed in the 
Aeneid, there was, in the twelfth century before Christ, in 
Northwestern Asia Minor, close to the shore of the Hellespont, 
the powerful city of Troy. Its ruler was the aged king Priam. 
One of his fifty sons, Paris by name, while he was on a visit 
to Greece, made love to Helen, wife of Menelaus, King of 
Sparta, and carried her off to Troy ($56). To punish this 
breach of hospitality forces from various parts of the Greek 
world gathered at the port of Aulis, on the east coast of Boedtia. 
Thence they sailed to Troy, and after a siege of ten years cap- 
tured and destroyed the city, and killed most of its inhabitants 
or carried them off into captivity. Among those who escaped 
was a warrior who had won distinction in the defense of Troy, 
Aeneas, son of the goddess Venus and the Trojan prince 
Anchises. With Aeneas went comrades enough to fill twenty 
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vessels. Long they wandered about the Aegean Sea and the 
Mediterranean Sea, seeking a new home. Oracles and warn- 
ings from heaven made it plain at last that in Italy was to be 
the abode fixed for them by the Fates, and so to that country 
they pressed on, in spite of all discouragements. After spend- 
ing the winter of the sixth year in Western Sicily, they 
set sail again for Italy, which they might reasonably have 
hoped to reach, if all should go well, within a day or two at 
most. 

Aeneas and Dido.—It is at this point that the Aenezd begins. 
The prows of the Trojan, ships are pointed toward Italy. The 
promised land is but a short distance away, and so the hearts 
of Aeneas and his followers are beating high with hope. This 
hope, however, is destined to cruel disappointment. Juno, 
the wife of Jupiter and Queen of the Gods, had long hated the 
Trojans, for reasons which may be briefly stated. Some time 
before the siege of Troy began, a dispute arose between three 
goddesses, Juno, Minerva, and Venus, as to which was the 
most beautiful. The gods, cautiously declining to decide the 
question, referred it to Paris ($ 54), who was then dwelling as 
a shepherd on Mount Ida, near Troy. Before him, therefore, 
the goddesses appeared, each seeking to enhance the charm of 
her beauty by dazzling promises of favors to come if he would 
decide in her favor. Minerva offered him wisdom, Juno wealth 
and power, and Venus the most beautiful woman in the world 
as his wife. He decided in favor of Venus, and received his 
reward in Helen. Juno, angered by her defeat, pursued the 
whole Trojan race with relentless hatred. She gave the Greeks 
substantial aid in the siege of Troy ($54). Now she induces 
Aeolus, King of the Winds, to cause a mighty storm, which 
destroys one of Aeneas’s ships and scatters the others far and 
wide. Aeneas with seven vessels finds refuge at last in an 
unknown harbor. Attended by his loyal friend, Fidus Achdtés, 
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Aeneas sets forth to learn what he can about the country and _ 


its people. His mother, Venus (§ 55), disguised as a huntress, 
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meets him, and tells him that he is within the realm of Dido, 
Queen of Carthage, and bids him go on, undaunted, to seek an 
audience with her. On reaching Carthage he finds there mes- 
sengers from the missing ships, bound on the same errand as 
himself. Dido welcomes the Trojans, offers them a home in 
her city, and entertains them that very day at a splendid ban- 
quet. 

Venus’s Plot—vVenus (§§ 55-57), fearful that harm may 
come to Aeneas in Carthage, a city dear to Juno, persuades 
her son Cupid to overwhelm Dido with love of Aeneas. This 
result is readily achieved at the banquet already mentioned 
(§ 57), which the queen, out of her growing interest in Aeneas, 
uses every means to prolong. Finally she begs him to give her 
an account of the fall of Troy and of his subsequent wander- 
ings. He consents. His narrative occupies the whole of the 
second and the third books. In the second book he describes 
the fall of Troy, in the third his years of wandering. 

Aeneas Leaves Carthage; Aeneas Visits the Underworld.— 
As Aeneas lingers in Carthage, the infatuation of the queen 
increases. Aeneas, in turn, is deeply in love with Dido. Dido 
no longer gives heed to her task of building Carthage, and 
Aeneas forgets that the home and the glorious destiny prom- 
ised by the Fates to him and to his descendants lie in Italy. 
At last, however, at the command of Jupiter, twice delivered, 
Aeneas prepares to continue his journey toward Italy, the 
promised land, and departs, in spite of Dido’s tears and entreat- 
ies. As he sails away, he sees the flames of a funeral pyre on 
which Dido had slain herself with a sword that he had given 
her. Dido’s last prayer is that there shall be perpetual enmity 
between her people and Aeneas’s descendants (iv. 622-629). 
Aeneas makes his way to Sicily again, and marks there with 
appropriate ceremonies the anniversary of his father’s death. 
These performed, he sets sail once more and comes to anchor 
at Cumae in Campania, northwest of Naples, whither his father 
had bidden him go to propitiate the Sibyl, or priestess of Apollo, 
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and through her to gain admission to the world of spirits. This 
he was to do that he might converse with the spirit of his dead 
father and learn from him the future of the Trojan (i.e. the 
Roman) race. This object he accomplishes. The story of 
Dido’s love and pathetic death occupies the fourth book. The 
fifth describes the ceremonies commemorative of the death of 
Anchises, ceremonies held in Sicily, on the first anniversary of 
the death; the sixth narrates Aeneas’s appeal to the Sibyl and 
his visit to the underworld. 

Turnus.—The seventh book opens with an account of 60 
Aeneas’s peaceful voyage from Cumae to the mouth of the 
Tiber, and his arrival at the shores of the promised land. The 
prophecy made by the Sibyl (§ 59) that this land would not be 
gained without a struggle is speedily fulfilled. Latinus, king 
of the adjoining territory, who had been warned by omens and 
utterances of oracles (§§ 348-350) that his daughter Lavinia 
must be wedded to a hero from another land, greets Aeneas in 
friendly fashion; he seeks to form an alliance with him, and 
offers him his daughter in marriage. But Lavinia’s hand had 
been earnestly sought by Turnus, King of the Rutuli, who now 
in wrath prepares to make war on the Trojans (§ 67). Juno 
again interferes and involves the Trojans in a war with the 
Latins, the people of Latinus. Latinus, finding himself over- 
ruled by his people, surrenders the government and shuts him- 
self up in his palace. Turnus now organizes a powerful con- 
federacy against the Trojans. The latter secure the aid of 
King Evander, a Greek from Arcadia, who had founded a city, 
called Pallanteum, on the site afterwards occupied by Rome. 
Through Evander, the Trojans win the help of the Etruscans, 
who had expelled their king, Mezentius, for his cruelty (§ 67). 
The fortunes of the war vary, but at last the Trojans prevail, 
and Turnus is slain by Aeneas in single combat. 

These events occupy the last six books of the Aeneid. The 
twelfth book appropriately closes with the triumph of Aeneas 
and the death of his rival, Turnus. 
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Ill, THE PURPOSE OF THE AENEID 


General Remarks.—In the account of the policy of Augustus 
($§ 16-28) three main elements were distinguished: (1) the 
personal, seen in the Emperor’s efforts to satisfy in his own 
career the general craving for peace (§$§ 18-20); (2) the national 
(§§ 21-22); and (3) the religious (§§ 23-24). In the Aeneid 
the same three elements appear; indeed, they form the very 
essence of the poem. We shall consider them in the order of 
their importance. 


1. The National Element in the Aeneid 


The Aeneid a Glorification of Rome and of Italy.—In §§ 54- 
60 was outlined the simple story whose narration forms the 
ostensible purpose of the Aeneid. The real purpose is revealed 
by what the telling of that story involves. Everywhere Aeneas 
is represented as the destined founder of a mighty empire, 
that of Rome itself; everywhere the Romans are represented 
as the lineal descendants of Aeneas and his comrades, i.e. as 
Trojans. These descendants, the Romans, are described as 
destined to overcome the Greeks, and so to avenge the fall of 
Troy (i. 283-285). In Book I (261-296) Jupiter prophesies 
the history of Aeneas and his descendants in terms of the his- 
tory of Rome. The crowning moment of that history is the 
coming of “Trojan Caesar of goodly lineage,’ i.e. Augustus 
(i. 286). He is to conquer the East, revive the virtues of the 
Golden Age of the world, and after his death to dwell in heaven 
as a god. In Book VI (756-892), Anchises unfolds the glorious 
career of Aeneas’s descendants by naming prophetically the 
great men who, in Vergil’s day, had places on the muster roll 
of Rome’s heroes. Dido’s last prayer (iv. 622-629; see § 59) 
supplies a poetical explanation of the long feud between Rome 
and Carthage. In Book VIII (626-731), we have a description 
of a shield made for Aeneas by the god Vulcan. On it is wrought 
in detail the story of Rome; one might see portrayed there 
Romulus and Remus, nursed by the wolf, the Rape of the 
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Sabine Women, Horatius at the bridge, the Gauls working 
their way up the steeps of the Capitol until their presence is 
revealed to Manlius by the cackling goose, and, to crown all, 
the great fight at Actium ($15), and the gorgeous threefold 
triumph Octavianus had celebrated at Rome after his return 
from that war. In the last six books especially the poet dwells 64 
lovingly on countless names of mountains, lakes, rivers, cities, 
and districts famous in the history of Rome and Italy. In 
Book VII, in a passage (647-817) which has been finely entitled 
“The Gathering of the Clans,” there is a dazzling description 
of the forces that Turnus (§ 67) is to lead against Aeneas. 
Here people after people and place after place that had in fact 
been prominent in Italian history are named by Vergil. Foes 
of Aeneas, and so of Rome, they were in Aeneas’s time, but 
by Vergil’s days they were proud to call themselves parts of 
‘the Roman domain, parts of an Italy unified under the guid- 
ance and control of Rome, and glad to share in the blessings 
which Rome, through the rule of Augustus (§§ 18-20), was 
bestowing upon the world. In Book VIII (806-358), Aeneas 
is escorted over ground where later were the sacred places of 
Rome itself. Many of the names in these two passages were 
laden with rich reminiscences of the glories of Rome; all spoke, 
with varying voices, of the one theme, the steps by which Rome 
had become the mistress of the world. Thus, in a multitude of 65 
ways, Vergil brings the story which forms the groundwork of 
his poem into vital connection with the career of Italy and of — 
its capital, Rome; he reminds his countrymen of their glorious 
past, emphasizes the blessed present, and hints at a richer devel- 
opment yet to come. His poem is an expression, in an imagina- 
tive and idealized form, of one great aim of the policy of 
Augustus (§§ 18-22). His countrymen recognized this na- 
tional and representative character of the Aenezd by calling 
it the Gesta Popult Romani, The Deeds of the Roman People. 
Aeneas an Embodiment of the Spirit of Rome.—To illus- 66 
trate further what has just been said let us consider Vergil’s 
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conception of the character of his hero Aeneas. The term pius, 
so frequently applied to him, suggests the careful performance 
of duty in all the walks of life. As an individual Aeneas shows his 
pietds in his devotion to the gods and in his obedience to their 
commands, in his care for his aged father and his youthful son, 
and in his solicitude for his comrades. But Aeneas has also a 
representative capacity; he is a type of the future Roman race, 
embodying in himself, even as that race was to embody in itself, 
the qualities of warrior, ruler, and civilizer of men. In all these 
walks of life, too, Aeneas was pius. In Book I (263-266) Jupi- 
ter speaks of Aeneas in terms identical with those in which, 
in Book VI (851-853), Anchises apostrophizes the coming Roman 
race. In a word, Vergil pictures Aeneas as accomplishing the 
very things which the Roman race is destined to achieve, and 
as earning immortality by the very qualities which made Rome 
herself illustrious. 3 
Turnus as the Foil to Aeneas.—Aeneas is a man with a great 
and noble mission, namely, the conquest and the civilization 
of the rude tribes of Italy. The opposition to the fulfillment 
of this mission centers in Turnus (§ 60), whom Vergil describes 
as auddaz, ‘reckless’ (vii. 409, ix. 3, 126, x. 276). Vergil charac- 
terizes Turnus’s conduct by the term wolentia (xi. 376, xii. 9, 
45), a term used of no one else in the Aene:d. At his first 
appearance in the Aenezd, Turnus laughs at an aged priestess, 


_ calling her a coward and a dotard incapable of telling the truth 


(vii. 441-444). His chief associates are the Etruscan king 
Mezentius, a contemptor divum (vii. 648, viii. 7), who had been 
driven into exile by his own people because of his cruelty (§ 60), 
and Messapus, who helps to break a truce between Aeneas’s 
forces and those of Turnus (xii. 289-296). Turnus’s act in 
hastening to King Latinus to insist on war with the Trojans 
(vii. 467-470) is called a ‘pollution of the peace,’ i.e. a viola- 
tion of the compact which King Latinus, of his own initiative, 
had offered to Aeneas (§ 60). In a word, Aeneas typifies the 
higher civilization of Rome, before which the semibarbarous 
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tribes of Italy (popult ferdcés, i. 263), represented by Turnus, 
Mezentius, and Messapus, must ultimately give way, to be 
guided by Rome to peace, prosperity, and glory which they 
could not win for themselves. 


2. The Personal Element in the Aeneid 


The Aeneid a Glorification of Augustus.—The personal and 
the national elements of the Aeneid are very closely inter- 
woven; side by side with the glorification of Rome runs another 
theme, the foreordained greatness of Augustus. Jupiter him- 
self (§ 62) describes the coming of Augustus, ‘Trojan Caesar 
of goodly lineage,’ as the consummation of all the glorious 
destiny of Aeneas and his descendants, in other words, of 
Rome (i. 286-296). The Julian race, be it remembered, claimed 
direct descent from ITiilus,! the son of Aeneas. In the account 
of Aeneas’s shield (§ 63) everything leads up to the story of 
the victory at Actium (§ 15) and of the triumph subsequently 
celebrated by Augustus for his victory there (§§ 63, 72). 
Anchises prophesies (§ 62) that Augustus will restore the Golden 
Age of the world, and by his conquests will compass a wider 
expanse of earth than was covered even by the wanderings of 
Hercules (vi. 791-805). After death, Augustus is to dwell in 
heaven as a god (i. 289-290), even as Romulus, the actual found- 
er of the city of Rome, had been translated to heaven, to become 
a god. 

Since Vergil’s object was to praise the whole glorious career 
of Rome (§§ 62-66), it was inevitable that he should dwell with 
special emphasis on the age of Augustus, an age which to many 
must have seemed the brightest epoch in that career. In the 
twelve years between the Battle of Actium (§ 15) and the death 
of Vergil, Italy and the provinces had abundantly experienced 
the benefits of the rule of Augustus (§§ 19-20). The unification 
of Italy was virtually complete; Rome and Italy were well- 
nigh synonymous terms. When we remember that, for a hun- 


1Vergil calls this son Ascanius, but gives him a cognomen, I ailus (originally Ilus). 
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dred years, civil war, with its attendant horrors of bloodshed, 
proscriptions, and confiscations, horrors felt not only in Rome - 
itself, but in far distant parts of Italy (§ 43), had been almost 
incessant, we can readily understand how Vergil, Horace, and 
their contemporaries could characterize as more than human 
Augustus, the man through whose masterful rule war had been 
replaced by peace, and chaos by law and order. In their inmost 
hearts, no doubt, there was no small measure of true feeling 
back of the language of adulation in which they so often ad- 
dressed Augustus. 

Aeneas and Augustus.—In drawing his picture of Aeneas, 
Vergil thus had Augustus ever in mind. He wished his read- 
ers to see in Aeneas the founder, by decree of the Fates, of Rome, 
and so, by the will of heaven, the source of all the greatness not 
only of Rome itself, but also of Italy, an Italy unified and 
developed, for its good, by Rome. He wished them to see in 
Augustus a glorified, completely successful Aeneas, who had 
finished the work Aeneas began; he wished them to see in 
the beneficent rule of Augustus at once the crowning glory of 
the history of Rome and Italy (§§ 62-67) and the promise of 
a still more glorious future. The career of Augustus, then, had 
been foreordained and predestined by the Fates, even as that 
of Aeneas had been. Augustus, too, was pzus, in the varied 
senses of the word (§ 66). The first leader and the last leader 
of Rome and of Italy were thus, in Vergil’s plan, embodiments, 
both of them, of the will of heaven and of all that was best 
and finest in the Roman, the Italian, character. 


3. The Religious Element in the Aeneid 


The Aeneid and the Religious Revival.—Vergil’s religious. 
temperament (§ 39) led him to support most heartily the Emper- 
or’s attempt to revive religious enthusiasm (§§ 23-24); hence, 
the religious element of the Aeneid is all-pervasive. It shows 
itself, for instance, in the emphasis everywhere laid on the 
thought that in all his wanderings, sufferings, and wars Aeneas 
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is under the guidance of the gods and of the Fates (§§ 338-342). 
The opening verses of the poem (i. 1-7) tell us that Aeneas’s 
purpose was to bring his country’s gods into Latium and to 
lay the foundations of the Roman State. Aeneas ever seeks by 
prayer and by sacrifice to appease the gods and to learn their 
will; he will not act, until, through unmistakable signs, he 
surely knows their will. From first to last the destinies of 
Rome are molded by the gods. Nowhere does this religious 
element manifest itself more strikingly than in the description 
of the shield of Aeneas (§ 63). Augustus is pictured there as 
leading to battle not only all classes of Rome’s loyal subjects, 
but the gods as well; Apollo especially fights for him (§ 21). 
On Antony’s side fight ‘monstrous forms of gods—alien gods— 
of every birth.’ The battle thus has a double meaning as a 
struggle not merely for the preservation of the Roman State, 
but for the defense of the Roman gods as well. At his triumph 
for the victory at Actium, Augustus consecrates to the gods 
(viii. 715-716), ‘a votive tribute of deathless gratitude, three 
hundred fanes the city through.’ The allusion to the Emperor’s 
activity in building and restoring temples (§ 23) is plain. In 
every temple, continues Vergil, one sees blazing incense, sacri- 
fices of thanksgiving, and rich presents, offered by all the na- 
tions of the earth to Apollo (720-723). 

The spirit of the whole description of the scenes on this 
shield, made for Aeneas by hands divine (§ 63), is identical 
with that pervading the ode of Horace referred to above (§ 24). 

Important, too, in this connection are the constant references 
to religious customs, sacred places, and the like. Vergil is very 
fond of tracing Roman rites and ceremonies back to ancient 
and impressive origins (see e.g. ill. 279-280, 403-407, 433-439, 
543-547, v. 596-602, vi. 223-235). Aeneas’s visit to the Sibyl 
(vi. 9-41: § 59), made in accordance with a warning from super- 
natural sources, supplies an effective poetical explanation of the 
importance ascribed in Roman history to the famous Sibylline 
Books. 
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IV. THE SOURCES OF THE AENEID 


Epic Poetry.—That an intelligible account of the sources of 
the Aeneid may be given it is necessary to define epic poetry, 
the department of literature to which the Aenezd belongs, and 
to trace, very briefly, its history among the Greeks and the 
Romans. An epic poem is a narrative poem, one that tells a 
story, usually of considerable length. The story must be dig- 
nified in character, and must be told in noble, impressive lan- 
guage, and in sonorous, majestic verse. An epic poem ought 
to possess unity, that is, the events of the story should form a 
connected series and should conduce to a common end. A 
true epic, possessed of such unity, would differ sharply from a 
history, whose business it is to include all the events of a given 
period, even though many of them are in no way related to 
one another. 

Originally, epic poems were concerned only with the gods, 
praising their power, reciting their exploits, and relating 
myths concerning them. Later, their scope was broadened 
so as to include the deeds of demigods, and finally those even 
of mortals. 

The Homeric Poems: The Iliad and the Odyssey.—At 
once the earliest and the most perfect specimens of Greek epic 
poetry are the Homeric Poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey. The 
Iliad deals with certain events of the last year of the siege of 
Troy (§ 54), but does not describe the capture of the city. 
The central character, the character that gives to the poem its 
unity, is Achilles, chief champion of the Greeks against Troy. 
His wrath delays, as his prowess hastens, the ultimate fall of 
Troy. In the Odyssey the capture of Troy is taken for granted, 
and the Greek chieftains are pictured as at last on their way 
home. The only leader, however, whose fortunes are followed 
in detail is Odysseus!; everything has to do with his safe re- 
turn to his home and with his restoration to his kingdom. 


1The Romans called him Ulixés; we call him Ulysses. 
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The Greek Cyclic Poets; Apollonius Rhodius.—Next in 
importance among the epic poets of Greece are the Cyclic Poets, 
so called because their works, being introductions to the Ho- 
meric Poems or supplements thereto, formed, with the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, a complete cycle of the legends connected with 
the siege of Troy and the events following the capture of the 
city. These poets lived in the eighth to the sixth centuries 
before Christ. Their works are known to us only from frag- 
ments, or from allusions to them in other authors. Of the 
later Greek epic poets the most important was Apollonius 
Rhodius, born at Alexandria, about 260. His Argonautica 
described the expedition of the Argonauts in search of the 
Golden Fleece, and included the story of the love of their 
leader Jason and Medea, daughter of the king in whose terri- 
tory the Golden Fleece was treasured. This poem was very 
popular with the Romans. 

Roman Epic Poets: Livius Andronicus; Naevius; Ennius.— 
The first epic poet of Rome was Livius Andronicus (about 
290-204), a Greek prisoner of war brought to Rome through the 
war with Pyrrhus (280-272). After gaining his freedom he 
became teacher, actor, and author; besides tragedies he wrote 
- a Latin version of the Odyssey. Gnaeus Naevius (about 270- 
199), a Campanian by birth, dealt in his Bellum Puinicum with 
the First Punic War. As preface there was an account of the 
early history of Rome, the starting-point of which was Aeneas’s 
flight from Troy. But the greatest epic poet of Rome prior to 
Vergil was Quintus Ennius (239-169). His Anndlés, in eighteen 
books, traced the history of Rome from the days of Aeneas 
down at least to 181. It was the first Latin poem of any con- 
siderable length to be written in hexameter verse, the meter of 
the Homeric Poems and of the Aeneid (§§ 261-266). Though it 
was very popular among the Romans, the poem has come down 
to us only in fragments, which amount in all to but 600 lines, 
or parts of lines. They are, however, sufficiently numerous 
and detailed to give a clear idea of the contents of the poem. 
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Sources of the Aeneid; Vergil’s Indebtedness to His Prede- 
cessors.—To nearly all the writings mentioned in §§ 75-77, 
as well as to others not there named, Vergil was more or less 
indebted while he was composing the Aeneid. His heaviest 
obligations are to the Homeric Poems; to them he owes the 
general groundwork of his poem and many of its details. The 
first six books of the Aenezd recount the wanderings of Aeneas, 
and so correspond to the Odyssey, the story of the wander- 
ings of Odysseus ($75); the last six books deal chiefly with 
war, and so correspond to the Jliad. To his Roman predeces- 
sors in epic poetry Vergil owed much. Naevius and Ennius 
(§ 77) “had established the mythical connection of Rome with 
Troy, and had originated the idea of making Rome itself . . . 
the central interest, one might almost say, the central figure 
of the story.” In the Iliad Achilles, in the Odyssey Odysseus 
—in a word, a man—is the center of interest; in the Aenezd, on 
the contrary, it is not upon Aeneas as a man, but upon an idea 
—the Rome that Aeneas represents—that interest is concen- 
trated ($§ 68-73). This altered point of view Vergil owes, in 
part, to Naevius and to Ennius. 

Whenever we think of Vergil’s indebtedness to preceding 
writers (§ 78), we should keep certain considerations firmly in - 
mind. First, in Vergil’s time the close study of all existing 
models, especially Greek models, was a fundamental law of 
poetical composition. Secondly, many of the resemblances 
between the verses of Vergil and those of this or that Greek or 
Roman predecessor were probably accidental or due to uncon- 
sclous reminiscence. We may compare the fact that more 
than once critics and reviewers pointed out resemblances 
between what Tennyson had written and works which, as it 
happened, he had never read; indeed, Tennyson was charged 
with plagiarizing poems in languages which he could not read! 
Tennyson is said to have complained that there were critics 
who seemed to imagine that the same idea could not occur inde- 
pendently to two men looking on the same aspects of nature. 
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Thirdly, the statement that Vergil imitated the writings of 
others is not of itself a condemnation or a reproach. If it were, 
we should have to condemn much that is best in modern litera- 
tures. No one, however, refuses to acknowledge the greatness 
or the originality of Shakespeare or of Milton, even though he 
knows that both poets borrowed freely from writers in more 
than one language. Vergil borrowed much, it is true, from 
Greek poets and from Roman poets, but he repeatedly gave a 
new and more splendid form to what he had borrowed, even as 
Shakespeare glorified and immortalized his borrowings from 
many sources. We may recall with profit, also, the declaration 
of James Russell Lowell that those are entitled to borrow who 
are able to lend. If this is so, then surely the poet of the Aenezd, 
who has lent so much—e.g. to Milton and to Tennyson—was 
himself entitled to levy tribute upon others. Finally, we might 
apply to Vergil the comment made by Dryden on Ben Jon- 
son’s tragedies: “He invaded authors like a monarch, and 
what would be piracy in others was only victory in him.” 
Vergil’s Originality—It is clear, then, that to his prede- 
cessors in epic poetry, both Greek and Roman, Vergil was 
deeply indebted (§§ 78-80). This indebtedness, however, was 
concerned largely with externals—matters of form, structure, 
and content. In spite of this indebtedness the Aenezd is, in 
many respects, a highly original poem. It has been well said 
that it matters little, if at all, whence a poet derives his mate- 
rials; the important question is what he does with his materials. 
Every Greek and every Roman poet between the time of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey and the days of the Aeneid had been 
free to draw as much as he wished from all available poems, 
Greek and Roman both. Yet Vergil alone of Greeks and 
Romans produced a poem that the world of Vergil’s own day and 
of later ages alike has judged worthy of a place beside the 
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Iliad and the Odyssey. Secondly, the spirit of the Aeneid 82 


differs widely from the spirit of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
The Iliad and the Odyssey are individualistic, not national 
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poems (§ 78); the Aenezd is, over and above all else, a national 
poem, the poem of Rome and of Italy (§§ 62-70). Thus, in 
spirit, the Aeneid is not dependent on the [lzad and the Odyssey; 
it is, rather, in sharp contrast with them. The reader should 
set the later poem over against the two Greek poems; he should 
not compare the later poem with the Greek poems. 

To all preceding Roman epics the Aeneid is vastly superior, 
in form, structure, versification, and language. Far better, 
too, than any earlier Latin epic had done, far better than any 
Latin prose writing ever did, save the splendid history of Livy 
(§ 29), the Aenezd pictured to the Romans their country and 
themselves as they saw that country and themselves, and as 
they wished that country and themselves to be pictured. 

History in the Aeneid.—In one other, very important, respect, 
the Aeneid was—and is—without a peer among Roman epic 
poems. The epic poems of Naevius (§ 77), Ennius (§ 77), and 
Vergil all made use of Roman history. Of the three poets, 
Vergil was by far the most successful in his use of that history. 
Naevius and Ennius recorded actual events, in retrospect; they 
wrote, too, for men who had played a part in some, at least, of 
those events. Hence Naevius and Ennius were not at liberty 
to employ, unhampered, their imaginative powers; there were 
too many persons competent to criticize or challenge the accu- 
racy of their accounts. Often the epics of Naevius and Ennius 
differed from histories mainly, if not wholly, in the fact that 


85 they were written in verse, not in prose. Vergil, on the other 


hand, introduces history either by mere suggestion or by proph- 
ecy. In the first six books of the Aenezd, especially in Books 
I-IV, the thought of Carthage is ever present. Yet nowhere 
does Vergil give us actual history; nowhere does he introduce 
a single detail of the actual struggle between Rome and Car- 
thage. He nowhere mentions Hannibal. He keeps the story 
in a semimythical time, long prior to that of the Punic Wars. 
Of these he does, indeed, give a hint, in Dido’s dying prayer 
($§ 59, 62), but it is only a hint, and a hint by way of prophecy. 
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By prophecy, too, Vergil makes clear to Aeneas, and through 
Aeneas to all his readers, the great destiny of Aeneas himself 
and of his descendants. Through prophecies, uttered by the 
shade of Hector (ii. 293-295), the deified spirit of Creiisa (ii. 
780-784), the Penates ($§ 332-334; see iii. 161-171), Helenus 
(ili. 381-462), Jupiter himself (i. 261-296), the Sibyl (vi. 83-97), 
the shade of Anchises (vi. 756-892), the scenes graven on the 
shield made by Vulcan for Aeneas (§ 63), and, finally, by Jupiter 
again (xii. 833-840), Aeneas’s own future is made increasingly 
clear to him, and the reader gains an ever-widening view, an 
ever-deepening conviction of the glorious destiny of Rome and 
of a unified Italy. 

Vergil thus deals with history in prospect; he is able, there- 
fore, to keep his descriptions within the realm of imagination, 
the proper realm of the poet. 


V. THE AENEID AS AN EPIC POEM 


General Remarks.—We must now consider the character 
of the Aeneid as an epic poem. It conforms closely to the 
definition of an epic poem as given above (§ 74): it is impressive 
by its very length (nearly 10,000 verses) ; its story is lofty; its 
language and its verse reach imposing heights of dignity and 
grandeur. Tennyson called Vergil the 


Wielder of the stateliest measure ever moulded by the lips of man. 


The unity of the story is, in general, faithfully preserved. 
The Two Types of Epic Poetry.—There are two distinct 
types of epic poetry, the one early, relatively primitive and 
original, the other late in origin, more artificial and imitative, 
the result of an attempt to apply the early epic to changed con- 
ditions. To the early type belong the Homeric Poems; to the 
later type the Aeneid belongs. In the early epic the story is 
told for its own sake. There is no trace of a moral, no hint of 
any special purpose for the advancement of which the story is 
told. In the later epic, on the contrary, the story is merely a 
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means to an end; in the Aeneid the story of Aeneas is a means 
of glorifying Rome (§§ 62-67) and Augustus (§§ 68-70). Again, 
the early epic belongs to a relatively simple age of the world; 
the imitative epic is the product of an advanced civilization, 
the work of a learned poet. Lastly, the two types differ widely 
in language and in style. In the early epic these are simple 
and straightforward; the imitative epic is apt to be learnedly 
elaborate, prone to suggest ideas by allusions more or less definite 
instead of saying plain things in a plain way. Its language is 
often artificially subtle. Even a superficial acquaintance with 
Paradise Lost will help to illustrate these points. See also 
§§ 224-226. 


VI. THE MERITS OF THE AENEID 


Appreciation of poetry is like appreciation and enjoyment 
of the masterpieces of music, painting, or sculpture, in that, 
to be deep and valuable, it must be instinctive. If this instine- 
tive power of appreciation be lacking in a reader, no amount 
of fine writing about a great poem will supply its place. On 
the other hand, this faculty of appreciation may be strength- 
ened. It is with this thought in mind that a hint of the merits 
of the Aeneid is here given. Prominent among those merits 
is the fidelity with which the Aeneid embodies the spirit of the 
times and reflects the attitude of Vergil’s contemporaries 
toward their fatherland—in a word, the profoundly patriotic 
spirit which pervades the poem (§§ 62-70). As a national poem 
the Aeneid has no equal in any language. The other special 
merits of Vergil—his mastery of language and meter, his power 
of minting 


All the chosen coin of fancy flashing out from many a golden phrase, 


the majestic “ocean-roll” of his rhythm, are finely set forth by 
Tennyson, his profound admirer and frequent imitator, in the 
poem printed before this Introduction (page 20). See also 
§§ 81-86, 87, 95-96. 
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The Success of the Aeneid Immediate.—The success of the 90 
Aeneid was immediate and lasting; for long ages there were 
few discordant notes in the chorus of admiration with which 
the poem was greeted. Within a decade of Vergil’s death the 
Aeneid was quoted by Latin writers as familiarly as acknowl- 
edged masterpieces of our own literature, such as the plays 
of Shakespeare, are quoted today. Three inscriptions on the 
walls of Pompeii (destroyed in 79 a.D.) give part of the first 
verse of the poem; on yet another wall we find part of the first 
verse of the second book., — 

The Success of the Aeneid Permanent.—With the lapse of 91 
time Vergil’s fame became ever more secure. His writings were 
imitated by numerous Roman poets; they influenced profound- 
ly, also, the whole subsequent development of Latin prose. 
Almost at once the Aenezd became the leading textbook in 
Roman schools of grammar and rhetoric. Through this use 
of his poem Vergil gained in time a reputation as a man of pro- 
found learning and as a final authority in all departments of 
human wisdom. This conception soon caused his works to be 
regarded not simply as a storehouse of information concerning 
the past, but as a depository of the secrets of the future. A 
natural development of this view is seen in the Sortés Vergi- 
lidnae (§ 93), and in the stories of the Middle Ages which pic- 
ture Vergil as a marvelous magician (§ 94). Nor was the 
enthusiastic study of his works confined to pagan writers; his 
poems were more read and loved by the leading men of the 
Church than those of any other non-ecclesiastical writer. There 
were Church dignitaries who knew Vergil better than they 
knew the Bible. 

Vergil after the Revival of Learning.—With the revival of 92 
learning Vergil’s place in the world of culture, instead of becom- 
ing smaller or less secure, became, if possible, larger and firmer. 
In the Divina Commedia Dante takes Vergil as his master and 
his guide through the Inferno and the Purgatorio; the Inferno 
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shows careful study of Aeneid VI. Ariosto, in his Orlando 
Furioso, and Tasso, in his Gerusalemme Liberata, show marked 
Vergilian influence. The Portuguese poet Camoéns, in writ- 
ing a history of Portugal in epic form, used Vergil as his model. 
In Germany, to take but a single example, Schiller was a 
profound admirer and close student of Vergil and translated 
parts of the Aeneid. In France and England the poet’s fame 
has ever been secure. One of the publications of Caxton, the 
first English printer, was a translation of Vergil.. Since that 
time there have been innumerable translations into English, 
both in prose and in verse. From the time of Chaucer to the 
present day it would be hard to name an English poet whose 
writings have not been more or less influenced by Vergil. In 
this connection Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, and Tennyson 
deserve special mention. 

The Sortés Vergilianae—Convincing testimony to the 
unique position of Vergil in Roman estimation is to be found 
in the so-called Sortés Vergzlidnae, i.e. the practice, in vogue 
as early as the time of Hadrian’s reign (117-138 a.p.), of seek- 
ing to learn the future by opening at random a volume of Vergil 
and taking as an omen of coming events the first line on which 
the eyes fell. Even emperors consulted Vergil in this way. 
The custom lasted many centuries. Aside from the famous 
Sibylline Books (§73), only two other works—the Homeric 
Poems and the Bible—have been thus venerated. It is said that 
Charles I of England once experimented with the Sortés Vergi- 
lidnae, opening at the passage in Aenezd IV (615-621) in which 
Dido is praying that wars, defeat, and death may be the lot 
of Aeneas. The Sortés Vergilidnae were used during the World 
War (1914-1918 a.p.). 

Vergil as Magician and as Prophet.—In the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries there gathered round the name of 
Vergil an array of legends which pictured him in part as a 
magician (§ 91), in part as a prophet who had foretold the birth 
of Christ. The traditions concerning his magical powers revolve 
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about Naples and Rome. For example, it was believed that 
he had set up on one of the gates of Naples a bronze fly which, 
while it lasted, drove all other flies away from the city. The 
idea that Vergil had foretold the birth of Christ was due in part 
to his fourth Eclogue, in part to the prominence which, in the 
Aeneid (ili. 441-460, vi. 9-97, especially 65-97) he has given to 
the Sibyl (§ 59), who was also believed to have foretold this 
event. In the fourth Eclogue Vergil predicts the birth of a 
child under whose reign the world is to be regenerated and the 
virtues of the Golden Age are to flourish anew. It is impossible 
now to determine with certainty what child Vergil had in mind, 
but as early as the fourth century Christian writers identified 
this child with Christ. In the religious plays of the Middle Ages 
and in ecclesiastical art Vergil often appears in the character 
of prophet of Christ. 

Recent Criticism.—It was said above (§ 90) that there have 
been few discordant notes in the chorus of praise which has 
welcomed the Aeneid. As a matter of fact, the poem, on its 
publication, was severely assailed by certain critics, but these 
attacks were speedily silenced. Thereafter, down to the 
beginning of the present century, the world’s admiration for 
Vergil went practically unchallenged. Since that time, how- 
ever, numerous critics, especially in Germany, have sharply 
attacked the Aeneid. The main charge brought against it 
is lack of originality. For the answer to this see §§ 79-83. 

It remains to notice very briefly one reason for this modern 
depreciation of Vergil. The writers and the scholars of the 
Middle Ages and those of the first centuries of the revival of 
learning knew no Greek. The spread of Greek learning, 
opening up as it did such marvels of creative power as the 
Iliad and the Odyssey (§ 75), was certain ultimately to work 
unfavorably to the Aeneid. It was natural that the palm 
should be given to the older and more original work. But 
critics are once more doing Vergil justice, by recognizing the 
fact that the Homeric Poems and the Aenezd cannot be directly 
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compared, since they are types of different forms of art (§ 88), 
and as a consequence the attempt to compare them is unscien- 
tific and sure to lead to wrong results, that, in fundamental 
spirit, aim, and purpose the Aenezd is widely different from the 
Homeric Poems, and, finally, that the Aenezd is as supreme in 
its own sphere as are the Homeric Poems in theirs (§§ 81-86). 


C. THE GRAMMAR AND THE STYLE OF VERGIL 


97 General Remarks.—The aim of the following paragraphs 
(97-254) is to group the most striking characteristics of the 
grammar and the style of Vergil, and to illustrate them by 
appropriate examples chosen from the Aeneid. The presenta- 
tion does not claim to be in any sense exhaustive; considerations 
of space forbid even an attempt to cover the whole subject. 
Under the head of grammar, attention is called chiefly to those 
points in which Vergil’s usage differs from that of the best 
prose. The student should not think that the points here 
noticed are all peculiar to Vergil; most of them find illustration 
in the usage of other poets and even in the works of post- 
classical! prose writers, whose style resembles that of Vergil 
and the poets in general (§ 91). 


I. INFLECTIONAL FORMS 


98  Archaisms; Grecisms.—The differences between the inflec- 
tional forms used by Vergil and other poets and those current 
among prose writers of the best period fall under two main 
heads, archaisms and Grecisms. Archaisms are reproductions 
of inflectional forms, words, and idioms (i.e. expressions or 
phrases) once in vogue, but no longer current. Poets of all 
ages have employed archaisms freely to give an air of state- 
liness and dignity to their verses; the unusual always arrests 
attention. Grecisms are imitations of Greek usage. These 
are to be expected in Latin poets, in view of their close study 
of the works of the Greek masters (§ 79). 


1The post-classical period of Latin literature begins with the death of Augustus, in 14 a.p. 
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1. Forms or DECLENSION 


First Declension.—The genitive singular of the first declen- 
sion occasionally ends in -d7z, an archaism (§ 98): auld? iii. 354; 
aurdi vi. 747; aqudi vii. 464; pictd? ix. 26. This form had 
disappeared from speech a century before Vergil’s time. The 
genitive plural at times ends in -wm (not in -drum): Aeneadum 
i. 565; Dardanidum ii. 242; Lapithum vii. 305. The longer 
form is the older, as well as the normal, classical form. The shorter 
form was made after the pattern of the shorter form of the 
genitive plural of the second declension (§ 100). 

Second Declension.—The genitive plural of the second de- 
clension ends in -wm (not in -drwm), very frequently in nouns, 
rarely in adjectives: dewm i. 9; Danaum i. 30; Argivum i. 40; 
superum i. 4; magnanimum vi. 307. The shorter form, that in 
-um, is the older; its use in Vergil is an archaism (§ 98). The 
form in -drum, which became the classical form, was made after 
the pattern of forms in -drum in the first declension (§ 99), and 
did not win general acceptance until Cicero’s time. In fact, in 
some words, chiefly words connected with trade, e.g. nummus, 
and séstertius, it never displaced the older form in -wm. 

Third Declension.—The accusative singular of certain com- 
mon nouns borrowed from the Greek ends in -a, the accusative 
plural in -as: déra i. 300; aetherai. 379; crdatéra ili. 525; lampada 
vi. 587; paedna vi. 657; lebétas i. 466. A neuter plural form 
is seen in cété v. 822. These forms are Grecisms (§ 98). 

Fourth Declension.—The dative singular ends in -# (not in 
ut): metté i. 257; porta iii. 292; curra iii. 541.—The genitive 
plural ends in -wm (not in -wum): currum vi. 653. 

Pronouns.—In pronouns a few forms deserve notice: (1) 
ollt for 2lli, dative singular, i. 254, iv. 105, nominative plural, 
v. 197, v. 580, ollis for illis, vi. 730, viii. 659. Both forms are 
archaisms (§ 98); (2) quis=quibus, 1. 95, v. 511. This form is 
not uncommon in poetry, but in prose belongs to early or collo- 
quial style (§ 98); (3) mt=mzhz, vi. 104, 128. 
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GREEK PROPER NAMES 


General Statement.—The proper names in the Aeneid are 
mostly Greek in origin. In Latin prose such names are usu- 
ally declined after Latin models; the poets, however, fre- 
quently prefer Greek ways of declining such names. In Vergil, 
on the whole, the Latin forms predominate. For a general 


survey of the declension of Greek words and names see A.' 44, 
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52, 81-83; B. 22, 27, 47; Bu. 94, 105, 125; D. 81, 89, 111-112; 
G65, 6641. 81)89..109..1105 01. Bis68,073,.95. 

Greek Names of the First Declension.—Feminine names 
make the nominative singular both in -a and in -é: Déiopéa 
i. 72; Cymothoé i. 144. Those in -é make the accusative singular 
in -én: Hermionén ili. 328; Barcén iv. 632. In the other cases 
the forms, in both classes, are like those of ménsa.—Masculine 
names make the nominative singular both in -ds and in -és: 
Pelids ii. 435, 486; Alétés i. 121. Both classes show -ae in the 
genitive and the dative singular. In the accusative singular both 
-én and -dn are found, the former more frequently: Gydn i. 222; 
Acestén i. 558; Achdatén i. 644. In the vocative and the ablative 
singular both -é and -@ are found: Tydidé i. 97 (voc.); Achaté 
i. 459 (voc.), i. 312 (abl.); Aenéa iii. 41 (voe.), vii. 310 (abl.). 

Norre.—See § 108, Note. 

Greek Names of the Second Declension.—Greek names of 
the second declension usually show true Latin forms. Occa- 
sionally in the nominative and the accusative singular we 
find Greek forms in -os, -on: Tenedos ii. 21; Nawon iii. 125; 
Tityon vi. 595. 

Greek Names of the Third Declension.—Greek names of 
the third declension which show an increment in the oblique 
cases (i.e. have more syllables in the genitive, dative, etc., than 
they have in the nominative singular) often make the accusa- 
tive singular in -a, the nominative plural in -es, and the accu- 
sative plural in -as (compare $101): Hectora i. 483; Siddna 
i. 619; Ldocoonta i. 213; Thrdaces ii. 14; Troas i. 30. 


1for the explanation of these abbreviations see page 138. 
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Third declension Greek names in -és make the genitive 
singular in -2s or in -?, the accusative singular in -én. The 
latter form is a Grecism. For the genitive in -% compare Achilli 
i. 30, Ulixt 11. 7; for the accusative in -én compare Darén 
v. 456. 


Nors.—Some Greek names in -és of the first declension sometimes make the genitive 
singular in -i: Oronti i. 220.—Darés makes also a genitive singular Darétis, an accusative 
singular Daréta; see v. 483, 460. Compare § 111. 


Third declension Greek names with the nominative singular 
in -cs usually make the accusative singular in -im: Irim iv. 
694; Pristim v. 116. Greek names in -ys make the accusative 
singular in -yn: Capyn 1.183. 

Greek Names in -eus.—Greek names in -eus usually make 
the genitive singular in -ét (one syllable), or in -7, the dative 
singular in -é7 (one syllable), the accusative singular in -éa or -ea, 
the vocative singular in -ew: Oilét i. 41; [lionet i. 120; Mnésthei 
(dat.) v. 184; Ilionéa i. 611; Idomenéa iii. 122; Anthea i. 181; 
Mnésthea iv. 288. These forms are for the most part Greek. 
A Latin ablative in -ed (one syllable) occurs: Eurysthed viii. 
292. See § 280. 

Varying Declensions of Greek Names.—That the poet al- 
lowed himself great freedom in the treatment of Greek names 
will be seen by comparing, e.g., Daréta v. 460 with Darén 
v. 456, and Paridem v. 370 with Parim x. 705. 


2. Forms or CONJUGATION 


We have to note the following conjugational forms. 

(1) Transfers of conjugation, usually from the second to 
the third; this is an archaism (§ 98), since the third conjuga- 
tion is the most ancient of the four. Compare stridit iv. 689; 
stridunt ii. 418; fervére iv. 409, 567; fulgére vi. 826. Con- 
siderations of metrical convenience prompted the use of this 
archaism. In i. 436, iv. 407, we have fervet, a second con- 
jugation form. Here the element of metrical convenience does 
not enter. 
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113 (2) Archaic forms in the present infinitive passive: accingier 
iv. 493; dominarier vii. 70. 

114 (3) Archaic forms in -ibat, -tbant, instead of forms in ~:ébat, 
-tébant, in the fourth conjugation: lénibat vi. 468; nutribant 
vii. 485. Here, too, metrical convenience was a factor. 

115 (4) The third person plural, perfect indicative active, often 
ends in -ére: tenuére i. 12; latuére i. 130. This was the plebeian 
form, found chiefly in old Latin, the poets (for metrical con- 
venience), and post-classical prose. Vergil, of course, fre- 
quently uses the form in -érwnt. 

116 (5) Various short forms, of uncertain origin, in the per- 
fect and the pluperfect: accestis (= accessistis) i. 201; ex- 
stinati (= exstinxisti) iv. 682; exstinxem (= exstinxissem) iv. 
606; trdve (= trdzisse) v. 786; diréxtt (= diréxisti) vi. 57. 
Similar are two forms which count as future perfects: faxé 
ix, 154, xii. 316, and zuss6 xi. 467. 


3. MIscELLANEOUS ForRrMS 


In certain miscellaneous forms metrical considerations were 
at work (compare §$ 112, 114, 115). We note 

117 = (1) Forms like wnclum i. 54, dradclum iil. 148, peériclum 
ii. 709, instead of the familiar wnculum, dréculum, periculum. 
Vergil is using the older forms (§ 98); the u in vinculum, etc., 
is a late insertion for phonetic reasons (i.e. for ease of pro- 
nunciation). 

118 (2) Syncopated, i.e. abbreviated, forms, due to the loss of 
a short vowel after an accented syllable: repostum (=reposi- 
tum) i. 26; compostus (=compositus) i. 249; supposta (=sup- 
posita) vi. 24; aspris (=asperis) i. 379. 

119 (8) Contracted forms like taenis (=taeniis) v. 269. 

120 (4) Ast, an archaic form of at, occurs several times, i. 46, 
116, 11. 467, etc., always, except in one place, before a vowel. 
Ast is metrically convenient, since it gives the required heavy 
syllable (§ 258). 
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1. THe Noun 


(A) THE GENITIVE 


Genitive of Definition——The genitive of definition, a con- 
struction in which the word or the words in the genitive case 
are, In sense, In apposition with the noun on which the gen- 
itive depends, is used more freely than it is in prose. It is 
found 

(1) In general expressions: 1. 27 sprétae . . . initiria formae, 
‘the wrong—her slighted beauty’=‘the wrong (done her) in 
the slighting of her beauty’; i. 399 pubés . . . tudrwm, ‘the war- 
rior company—your people’ (=the prose pubés tua), ‘the war- 
rior company formed by your people’; vi. 408-409 venerdabile 
donum fatdlis virgae, ‘the awe-inspiring gift—the fateful 
Branch.’ 

(2) With geographical names: 1. 247 urbem Patavi; vi. 659 
Eridanit . . . amnis; vii. 714 flimen Himellae; viii. 231 Aven- 
tint montem. In prose we should have urbem Patavium, flimen 
Himellam, Aventinum montem, etc. 

Genitive with Adjectives——The genitive is very freely 
used with adjectives and with participles having the force of 
adjectives; in many instances the genitive becomes practically 
one of specification. The usage is in part a Grecism, in part 
an extension of certain Latin constructions, common in prose, 
especially the objective genitive. We may distinguish 

(1) Objective genitives dependent on adjectives or on 
participles suggestive of a transitive verb: il. 427 servantisst- 
mus aequi; x. 610 patiéns . . . pericli. 

(2) Genitives of specification with adjectives or participles 
expressing knowledge, skill, mastery, or the opposite: i. 80 
nimborum .. . tempestatumque potentem; i. 198 ignart . . 
malorum; i. 299 fati nescia; il. 141 cOnscia nuimina veri; x. 
225 fandi doctissima. 
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(3) Genitives of specification with adjectives expressing 
plenty and want: i. 14 dives opum; i. 178 fesst rérum, ‘having 
had too much of trouble’; i. 348 ditisstmus agri; v. 73 aevit 
maturus, ‘ripe (=full) of years.’ 

(4) Genitives of specification with other adjectives: i. 638 
integer aevi; i. 350 séctirus amorum=sine cirad amorum, ‘with- 
out concern for their love,’ ammemor amorum. 

Genitive with Verbs.—By analogy with the use noted in 
§ 127 verbs expressing plenty and want are construed with 
the genitive: i. 215 implentur (‘fill themselves full of’ = ‘fill 
themselves with’) veterts Bacchi; ii. 586-587 animum . . 
explésse . . . ultricis flammae. 

Genitive with Nouns.—The objective genitive is very freely 
used with nouns: i. 28 Ganymédis hondrés, ‘honors paid to 
Ganymedes’; iv. 178 ira . . . dedrum, ‘anger at the gods’; iil. 
181 errore locérum, ‘error with respect to the places.’ 


Norre.—The objective genitive ought to be used only with a verbal noun that corresponds 
to a transitive verb: ii. 789 nati . . . comminis amérem, ‘your love of (=for) our common 
son.’ Compare amor patriae, ‘patriotism,’ with vir qui patriam amat, ‘a patriot.’ But 
the use of a genitive with a noun proved so helpful that both in prose and in verse the 
objective genitive is not infrequently used with adjectives and nouns whose corresponding 
verbs govern some case other than the accusative or govern no case at all; irdscor, for 
instance, corresponding to ira, is used with the dative. 


(B) THE DATIVE 


The Dative of Personal Interest is very freely used, in 
miscellaneous examples not easily classified:. ii. 556-557 tot 
quondam populis terrisque superbum régnatérem Asiae; ii. 713 
Est urbe égressis tumulus, ‘There exists for men who have gone 
forth from the city a mound’; i. 279 lastrémur . . . Tovi, ‘we 
purify ourselves out of.deference to Jupiter.’ 

The Dative of Personal Interest in Place of a Genitive.— 
The dative of personal interest stands at times where we 
should expect a possessive genitive. This is especially true in 
connection with the pronouns; Roman writers regarded the 
genitive of these words as prosaic. Compare i. 429 scaenis 
.. . futtiris; i. 448 aerea cui gradibus surgébant limina; i. 477- 
478 hue cervixque comaeque trahuntur per terram. 
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The Dative of Personal Interest as Dative of the Agent.— 
The poets freely employ the dative of personal interest as a 
dative of the agent, with any passive form: i. 39 Quippe vetor 
Fatis; 1. 440 neque cernitur alli. 

Nore.—In the best prose, the dative of the agent is used chiefly with (1) the gerundive, 


(2) the perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect tenses of the passive. In all these instances 
forms of swm appear or are to be supplied. 


Dative of Limit of Motion.—A construction that is found 
only in verse (at least in classical times) is the use of the dative 
to denote a place toward which motion is directed. Some call 
this an extension of the dative of personal interest, others regard 
it as the fundamental meaning of the dative. It is very common 
in Vergil, both with names of places, and with common nouns 
that indicate places: 1.6 Latié (=in Latium); ii. 398 Orcd (=ad 
Orcum); 1. 112 vadis (=in vada); i. 377 Gris (=ad Gras); v. 
451 zt clamor caeld (=usque ad caelum); vi. 126 déscénsus 
Averné (=in Avernum: déscénsus suggests the verb déscend6). 

Norr.—Vergil of course freely employs the prose constructions, im or ad with the accusa- 
tive. Sometimes he employs the two constructions side by side (§ 196): ii. 687-688 oculds 


ad sidera laetus extulit et caeld palmds . . . tetendit, ‘his eyes to the stars he uplifted with 
joy, and to the heavens he stretched forth his palms.’ 


Dative of Purpose.—A natural outcome of the dative of 
limit of motion (§ 134) is the dative of purpose; a man’s 
purpose is the end or the limit toward which his activities are 
directed. This dative is found in prose, e.g. in military ex- 
pressions, and in the double dative construction (compare 
milités oppidd auxilid misit). It is much more freely used in 
verse: i. 425 optdre locum téctd; 11. 333-334 stat ferri aciés .. . 
stricta, pardta neci, ‘a battle-line of swords, unsheathed, stands 
in place, ready for carnage (i.e. ready to slay [the foe])’; iii. 
540 belld armantur equi; vii. 482 bell6 . . . animds accendii. 

Dative of Association with Verbs.—In poetry the dative is 
freely used with verbs meaning to agree with, mix, unite, 
compare, resemble, or the opposite, struggle with, fight with, 
etc. In prose, in such instances we usually find a prepositional 
phrase, cum or da, ab with the ablative, im or contra with the 
accusative. For Vergil’s usage compare i. 107 furit (‘struggles 
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furiously with’) aestus harénis; i. 408 dextrae tungere dextram; 
1. 440 miscet . . . viris. 

The Dative of Association with Adjectives.—The dative of 
association is freely used with adjectives corresponding to the 
verbs considered in § 136, i.e. with adjectives expressing like- 
ness, fitness, nearness, friendliness, etc., and their opposites: 
ii. 794 par levibus ventis; iii. 621 nec vist facilis nec dictaé ad- 
fabilis alli; iv. 294 rébus dexter modus, ‘a way propitious to 
his interests’; v. 320 proximus huic; vi. 602-603 cadentt .. . 
adsimalis. 

Dative with Compound Verbs, and Compound Adjectives.— 
The dative is far more freely used with compound verbs than 
it is in prose. In prose, in local relations, i.e. when motion is 
expressed, the preposition which forms the prefix to the verb 
is usually repeated with the appropriate case, but in poetry 
the dative is used even here: i. 45 scopulé . . . infixit (=in 
scopulum infixit); i. 112 inliditque vadis (=in vada: compare 
also § 1384); 1. 49 Gris (=in Gras) imponit; 1. 84 Incubuére mart 
(=in mare). 

The dative is less often used with a compound adjective or a 
compound noun: i. 314 Cuz. . . obvia (=ob viam etus), ‘Across 
his path,’ or, freely, ‘Meeting him’; i. 604 szbi cdnscia, ‘conscious 
to itself’? (properly, ‘having knowledge with itself’). 


(C) THE ACCUSATIVE 


Accusative of Limit of Motion.—For the accusative of limit 
of motion in prose see A. 427, 2; B. 182, 1; Bu. 514; D. 480, 
and Note; G. 337; H. 418, 419, and. 1, 2; H. B. 385, a,-b. 
The poets employ this construction freely, using it even with 
names of countries, and with many common nouns denoting 
places. The usage is an archaism (§ 98). Compare i. 2-3 Jta- 
liam... litora; i. 512 alias . . . Gras; ii. 742 tumulum. . 
sédemque sacratam; ii. 440 finis Italds. In these instances a 
prose writer would have used a preposition (in or ad) with 
the accusative. 
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Accusative of ‘Affect’; Accusative of ‘Effect..—Two distinct 
types of the accusative of the direct object are to be recognized: 
(1) that of the person or the thing affected, (2) that of the thing 
effected, by the action of the verb. In the examples belonging 
under (1) the person or the thing exists before the action ex- 
pressed by the verb begins; in the examples belonging under 
(2) the thing has no existence wntil the action expressed by the 
verb is finished. Most accusatives are accusatives of affect. 

Examples of the accusative of effect in English are ‘I tore 
a rent in my coat,’ ‘I broke a hole in the ice.’ The accusative 
of effect is more freely used in Latin poetry than in Latin 
prose. Good examples are i. 328 nec vdx hominem sonat, ‘nor 
does your voice send forth a mortal sound’; ii. 16 intexunt 

. . costds, ‘they interweave (i.e. form by interlacing) the 
ribs’; il. 129 rwmpit vdcem, ‘he breaks speech (forth),’ ‘he 
makes speech break forth,’ i.e. he breaks into speech. 

Accusative with Verbs Properly Intransitive.—Largely as 
the result of the use of the accusative of effect (§ 140), many 
Latin verbs that are properly intransitive are construed with 
an accusative, especially in poetry. These verbs are hard to 
classify, but we may distinguish 

(1) Verbs denoting vocal expression, or emotion and its utter- 
ance, such as sond, fled, gemd, queror, tremd, horréscd, érubésco: 
i. 328 nec vox hominem sonat; 1. 385 plira querentem; 1. 465 
multa geméns; ii. 541-542 cra fidemque supplicis érubuit; vi. 
50 mortale sondns; v. 614 Anchisén flébant; vii. 451 verberaque 
insonuit (‘snapped her lashes’ = ‘made her lashes snap’); vii. 296 
té Stygit tremuére (=timuére) lactis; ix. 632 horrendum stridéns. 

(2) Verbs expressive of haste, strife, and energetic action in 
general, such as celeré, festind, properd: 1. 1387 Maturdte fu- 
gam; i. 357 celerdre fugam; iv. 575 festindre fugam; viii. 454 
Haec pater. . . properat; vi. 176-177 wussa. . . festinant. 

(3) Verbs denoting some physical act or state: (a) in figur- 
ative connections: i. 44 exspirantem transfixd pectore flam- 
mas; i. 403-404 odérem spirdvére; (b) in literal sense: i. 67 
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navigat aequor; i. 524 maria omnia vecti; ii. 191 currimus 
aequor; iv. 468 tre viam; v. 235 aequora curro. 


Norrn.—The accusative with vectt and curré may be explained also (1) as an imitation 
of a Greek use of the accusative to denote the route over which motion proceeds, or (2) as 
an extension of the Latin accusative of extent of space. 


(4) Verbs which become transitive in the process of compo- 
sition: i. 201 accestis scopulds; ill. 282 twat évdsisse tot urbis; 
ii. 730-731 vidébar évdsisse viam; v. 488 téla . . . exit; vi. 134 
bis Stygids innare lactis; vi. 563 nulli fas (est) . . . tnsistere 
limen. 

Adverbial Accusative-——The neuter forms of adjectives, 
singular and plural, are freely used in adverbial senses. Some- 
times the construction is akin to the accusative of extent of 
space: i. 3 multum .. . tactdtus; vi. 481 multum fléti; iu. 
610 haud multa mordtus; vi. 117 potes .. . omnia; vi. 401 
aeternum ldtradns. Sometimes this adverbial accusative is 
really an accusative of effect (§ 140): vi. 467 torva tuwentem 
(‘looking grimnesses’ = ‘looking grimly,’ ‘grim-eyed’); vi. 201 
ad faucis grave olentis Averni. 

Greek Accusative of Specification—By a Grecism (§ 98) 
the accusative is often coupled with an adjective or with a 
verb to denote the particular point (respect) in which the 
quality denoted by the adjective or the act expressed by the 
verb holds good; the accusative here is really one of extent 
of space. The normal Latin construction, both in prose and 
in verse, is the ablative. For the accusative in Vergil com- 
pare i. 320 nida gent; i. 589 6s wmerédsque ded similis; v. 97 
nigrantis terga wwvencids; vi. 495 lacerum cridéliter ora. 

Accusative with the Middle Voice.—(1) An accusative 
is often used with a perfect passive participle which is con- 
strued, plainly, as a middle voice (§ 166), or as a deponent 
participle with a direct object: 1. 228 lacrimis oculds suffisa, 
‘having drenched her eyes with tears’; i. 320 sints collécta fluen- 
its, ‘having gathered her streaming (flowing) robes’; i. 481 tunsae 
pectora, ‘beating their breasts.’ Here the participles, though 
they are passive in form, describe an act voluntarily per- 
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formed by the subject on himself, or in connection with him- 
self, i.e. they are, in sense, substantially transitive.! 

(2) A similar accusative is found with finite forms of the 
passive, especially with verbs meaning ‘to clothe’: ii. 392-393 
clipet . . . insigne decorum indwitur, ‘he puts (on himself) the 
shield with its fair device’; 1. 510-511 inutile ferrum cingitur, 
‘he girds (on himself) his useless blade’; ii. 721-722 wmerds.. . 
insternor pelle lednis, ‘I spread my shoulders,’ etc.; ii. 545 
capita . . . Phrygid vélamur amicti. 

(3) In a few passages, however, the form of expression 
seen in §§ 148-149 is used in a strained, artificial way, to 
show that the subject, against his will, suffers some act to be 


performed on himself: ti. 273 per... pedés trdiectus lora 
tumentis, ‘having had thongs passed through,’ ete.; ii. 57 
mantis ... post terga revinctum, ‘having had his hands bound,’ 


i.e. ‘with his hands bound.’ 

Ellipsis of Accusative-—The poets and the later prose 
writers often apparently treat as intransitive certain verbs 
which in the best prose are transitive. This phenomenon is 
due to the ellipsis of a pronoun, usually the reflexive sé: i. 
104 dvertit (but in iv. 389 sé . . . dvertit); 1. 402 dverténs; ii. 235 
Accingunt omnés opert (but in 1. 210 Jllt sé praedae accingunt); 
v. 741 qué proripis (té)? 

(D) THE ABLATIVE 


Ablative of the Place from Which; Ablative of Separation.— 
The poets use the ablative very freely to denote the source or 
starting-point of motion, as well as separation in general. 
For the prose usage see A. 400-402, 426-427; B. 214, 229; 
Bu. 528-531; D. 440-442; G. 390-391; H. 461-466; H. B. 408, 
451. For the ‘ablative of the place whence’ in Vergil com- 
pare i. 31 arcébat . . . Latid (=a Latio); i. 38 Italia (=ab 
Italia) . . . qvertere; i. 44 exspirantem transfixd pectore (=ex 


1Light is thrown on the construction represented in § 148 by a comparison of 1. 226 
Libyae défixit lamina régnis, ‘he fastened his eyes on the realms of Libya,’ with vi. 156 
Aenéas ... défixus lamina, ‘Aeneas, fastening his eyes (on the ground).’ lamina is as 
much the object of défixus as it is of défixit. 
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pectore); i. 125-126 imis stdgna refiisa vadis (=ab imis vadis); 
i. 223 aethere summé déspiciéns (=dé aethere summd). 

The ablative of separation is used with verbs signifying 
hang, tie, fasten: i. 318 wmeris . . . suspenderat arcum; ii. 
236-237 vincula colld intendunt; x. 653 ratis . . . conitincta 
crepidine saxi, ‘a ship joined to (‘moored to’: properly, ‘joined 
from’) the edge,’ etc. The nature of the construction is proved 
by ili. 75-76 quam (telliirem) ... Mycond é celsa . . . revinait. 

Local Ablative.—The poets use the ablative very freely to 
denote the place where something is, or something happens. 
They disregard entirely the limitations to the use of this 
ablative observed by prose writers, for which see A. 426-427; 
B. 228; Bu. 588-589, 592; D. 485-488; G. 385-389; H. 483- 
484; H. B. 433, 449. In Vergil the normal prose usage appears, 
of course, frequently. But we find the simple ablative 

(1) In literal, physical expressions of locality: 1.3 terris ... 
et altd; i. 52vdstd . . . antro; i. 56 celsé. . . arce; i. 97 Iliacis 
campis. In many instances, however, the ablative that, to an 
English-speaking reader, might seem to be an ablative of place 
is really instrumental rather than local: i. 40 swmmergere 
pontd, ‘overwhelm (by means of =) in the deep’; i. 60 spéluncis 
abdidit atris, ‘hid away (by means of=) in grottoes dark.’ 

(2) In figurative expressions of locality: i. 26 alta mente; 
i. 50 flammato . . . corde; i. 227 talis iactantem pectore ciras. 

(3) The local ablative sometimes carries with it the ac- 
cessory idea of extent of space: i. 29 aequore totd, ‘over the 
whole deep,’ ‘everywhere on the deep’; i. 70 disice corpora 
ponto (‘o’er the main’). 

Ablative of Manner.—The simple ablative, without either 
an adjective or a qualifying genitive, sometimes denotes man- 
ner, with the force of an adverbial expression. But outside 
of a limited number of words the usage belongs only to poetry. 
Compare i. 83 turbine (Sn a whirlwind’) perflant; i. 105 cu- 
mulo, ‘in a mass’ (properly, ‘mass-wise’); i. 320 nddd (‘in a 
knot’) . . . stints collécta fluentis. 
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Ablative of the Route.—Vergil often uses the instrumental 159 
ablative to denote the way or route by which action or motion 
proceeds: 1. 155-156 caelé . . . invectus apertd flectit equés; i. 363- 

364 portantur ... opés pelagd; 1. 394-395 apertd turbabat caelé 
(‘across the skies’). The construction appears in prose, though 
more often in prose per or trdns with the accusative is used. 

Instrumental Ablative with Verbs, etc., That Express the 160 
Result Rather Than the Process.—With adjectives, participles, 
or verbs that express the result rather than the process (§§ 215, 
222) the Latin poets often use an instrumental ablative. Ex- 
amples are i. 99 ¢éld, i. 307 ventd, i. 334 dextrd, ii. 163 auziliis; 
see § 222. The English-speaking reader is tempted to explain 
these ablatives, wrongly, as causal. Compare also i. 713 
Grdéscit . . . tuendéd, ‘(glows=) is set ablaze by gazing’ (in 
prose, inflammadtur tuendd would be said); ii. 352 di, quibus 
imperium hoc steterat, ‘the gods, by whom this sovereignty 
(had stood=) had been kept intact’ (in prose, firmdtum erat); 

vi. 300 stant (‘stand’ = ‘are uplifted,’ ‘are opened wide’) limina 
flammd, ‘his staring eyes are aflame with fire.’ 

Ablative of Attendant Circumstance.—An ablatival expres- 161 
sion, consisting of an adjective and a noun, or of a noun in the 
ablative with a genitive dependent upon it, sometimes with- 
out cum, sometimes with this preposition, is effectively used 
to picture a circumstance that attends or accompanies the 
main action: vi. 535 Hdc vice serménum, ‘During this inter- 
change of talk’; i. 55-56 magnd cum murmure montis circum 
claustra fremunt (the echo of the mountain accompanies the 
furious roaring of the winds; see the note on verse 55). 

The Locative.—In the first declension the locative is found 162 
even in names of countries, a poetic use: ill. 162 Crétae; iv. 

36 non Libyae, non ante Tyro (note locative and ablative 
together).—Animi, ‘in heart,’ ‘in spirit,’ an old locative, is 
found several times with an adjective, twice with a verb: 
ii. 61 fidéns animi; iv. 203 améns animi; x. 686 tuvenemque 
anim miserata; vi. 332 sortem ... animi miserdtus iniquam. 
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2. THe VERB 


(A) TENSES 


The Present of Vivid Narration—The ordinary tense of 
narration in Latin poetry is the present of vivid narration, a 
natural result of the poet’s effort to impress as profoundly as 
possible the imaginations of his hearers and readers. For 
examples see i. 83-94. In English, in such instances, the 
perfect tense is used. English is, in narration, much less vivid 
than Latin. 

The Perfect of Instantaneous Action.—The perfect of in- 
stantaneous action suggests that an action takes place so 
quickly that we merely note its occurrence without being able 
to form any idea of its duration. We cannot view the act in 
the process of accomplishment (it passes too rapidly); we can 
only look back on it after it is past. Compare 1. 84 Incubuére; 
i. 90 Intonuére; i. 130 latuére. In such instances, English 
usage calls for the present tense, or for the perfect definite 
(‘has,’ etc.). 

The Present of Vivid Narration and the Perfect of Instan- 
taneous Action Combined.—Sometimes the present of vivid 
narration and the perfect of instantaneous action are effec- 
tively combined; see i. 83-94; iti. 564-565; iv. 167-168. 


(B) THE VOICES. THE MIDDLE VOICE 


The Middle Voice Defined.—The voices picture the relation 
of the subject to the verb. The active voice represents the 
subject as doer, actor, agent, as bringing to bear on some one 
else, or on something, the force of the action expressed by 
the verb. The passive voice represents the subject as sufferer, 
as the recipient, himself, of the action expressed by the 
verb. 

The Greeks had a third voice, called the middle voice, which 
represented the subject as at once doer and sufferer, that is, 
as bringing to bear upon himself the action expressed by the 
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verb. ‘He killed himself’ could be expressed in Greek by one 
word, a verb-form in the middle voice. In Latin prose ‘He 
killed himself’? would be expressed by Occidit sé. 

Passive Forms in Latin with the Force of the Middle Voice.— 167 
Latin poets often use passive forms with the force of the 
Greek middle voice. 

(1) The passive form has reflexive force, i.e. it is equivalent 
to the corresponding active form with a pronoun object, or to an 
active form with omitted object accusative (see § 151): i. 158 
vertuntur =vertunt sé, or, simply, vertunt; i. 215 implentur = 
umplent sé; i. 749 cingor=cingd mé. 

(2) The passive forms of verbs meaning ‘to clothe’ often 168 
have the force of the middle voice; see § 149. 

(3) The perfect passive participle often has the force of a 169 
middle participle; see §§ 148, 150. 

Nore.—In the instances under § 167, the middle voice is, often, virtually a deponent verb, 
used intransitively: i. 158 vertuntur, ‘they turn.’ In the instances under §§ 168, 148, the 
middle voice, as very often in Greek, is, often, virtually a transitive deponent verb, capa- 
ble of taking a direct object. The middle voice in Greek not only represents the subject 
as acting directly on himself, but as acting for his own interest or on something belonging 


to himself. For another transitive deponent middle compare i. 713 expléri mentem nequit, 
‘she cannot fill (=satisfy) her soul.’ 


(C) THE IMPERATIVE 


Né with the Imperative, Second Person.—Contrary to the 170 
best prose usage the imperative with né occurs in prohibitions 
in the second person: li. 48 equdé né crédite; vi. 544 Né saevi. 
The best prose form in such prohibitions would be WNodlite 
crédere, Noli saevire, or Ord (Obsecrd) né crédatis (saevids). 

Né... Neu with the Imperative, Second Person.—In double 171 
prohibitions in the second person né... new are found: il. 
606-607 tua né... timé new. . . parére rectisd; vi. 832-833 Né, 
puert, né... adsuéscite... new... vertite viris! 


(D) THE INFINITIVE 


The Historical Infinitive-—The historical infinitive (A. 463; 172 
B. 335; Bu. 963; D. 844; G. 647; H. 610; H. B. 595) is common: 
97-99 Ulixés . .. terrére ... spargere ... quaerere. It 
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is frequently coupled with indicative forms: ii. 140-142 Linqué- 
bant. . . trahébant . . . sterilis extrere Sirius agrés; Grébant . . . 
negabat; iii. 666-668. 

In iv. 422-423 the historical infinitive occurs in a clause 
introduced by nam (see note); in xi. 822 it occurs in a rel- 
ative clause (see note). 

Infinitive in Exclamations.—The infinitive occurs at times in 
exclamations, in passages expressive of deep emotion: i. 37-38 
Méne incepté désistere ... nec posse.../, ‘Shall I yield my 
purpose and be unable ... ?’; i. 97-98 Méne . . . occumbere 
non potuisse...!, ‘Why could I not have fallen?’ 


Nore.—An enclitic -ne, perhaps interrogative, is usually found in this construction, 
which was, perhaps, originally that of a wondering question. The questioner, in deep 
emotion, is protesting against accepting the underlying thought of his question. 


Infinitive of Purpose.—The use of the infinitive to express 
purpose in connection with a verb of motion is not infrequent 
in early Latin, but is virtually unknown in classical prose. 
The poets, following Greek usage, employ the infinitive thus, 


to some extent: 1. 527-528 Non nos aut... populdre .. . véni- 
mus aut... vertere. The prose construction here would be 
Non vénimus. . . ut aut. . . popularémus aut verterémus. 


Notr.—The complementary infinitive (§ 175) often virtually expresses purpose, espe- 
cially in the instances grouped under §§ 177, 179. 


The Complementary Infinitive—Even in prose many verbs 
require an infinitive to complete their meaning. Such are (1) 
verbs expressing power, duty, inclination, purpose, effort, 
beginning, and their opposites (possum, qued, nequed, débed, 
vol6, nolo, cdnor, incipi6, coepi), and (2) verbs denoting willing- 
ness and permission, or the opposite ideas of hindrance, pre- 
vention (patior, sind, cubed, cdgd, vetd, prohibed). The poets go 
much further, making the infinitive depend on many verbs 
which do not properly require any complement, or which, if 
in a given instance they should require one, would naturally 
find it in some form of expression other than the infinitive. 
The poets were here in part extending constructions familiar 
in prose, in part imitating Greek syntax, in which the infinitive 
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was used far more freely than it was in Latin. Even in prose, 
expressions that convey the same meaning, or similar mean- 
ings, are used with the same construction. When dicd= ‘to 
command’ (zmperé or hortor), it is construed with the subjunc- 
tive; compare v. 550-551 dicat . . . dic, ‘bid him lead.’ So, in 
poetry, when drdeé=vehementer vold, it is construed with the 
infinitive. 

The verbs used in Vergil with the complementary infinitive 
in a way to require attention may be classified as follows. 


I. VERBS EXPRESSING WILLINGNESS, DESIRE, EFFORT, 
OR THE OPPOSITE 


(1) Verbs expressing willingness or unwillingness: i. 66 
mulcére dedit (‘gave’=‘suffered,’ ‘permitted’) flictis; ii. 637- 
638 abnegat (‘refuses’) . . . vitam prodidcere . . . exsiliumque 
pati; iv. 192 cur sé . . . dignétur (‘condescends’) cungere Dido; 
vii. 4383 nt dare coniugium et dictd pdrére fatétur (‘agrees,’ 
‘consents’). 

(2) Verbs expressing preference, concern, desire, passion 
(§ 175), and the opposite: i. 514-515 avidt coniungere dextras 
ardébant; ii. 105 ardémus scitdri et quaerere causds; iii. 451 
nec revocare sittis aut tungere carmina cirat (‘takes the pains,’ 
‘essays,’ ‘tries’); ii. 451 Instauratt (sunt) animt (‘Our hearts 
were fired anew with eagerness to’) . . . succurrere téctis. 

(3) Verbs expressing delight, pain, regret, fear: 1. 239 
finemque mani contingere gaudent; ii. 12 animus meminisse 
horret (‘is loath’); vi. 613 nec veriti (sunt) dominérum fallere 
dextras. 


(4) Verbs expressing effort, struggle: i. 17-18 hoc régnum . . 
esse . . . tam tum tendit (‘strains,’ ‘strains every nerve’); ii. 
220 tendit divellere nddds; iii. 31-32 convellere . . . insequor et 


. . . temptdre; v. 194 neque vincere certo. In prose some form 
of purpose clause, e.g. wt with the subjunctive, would replace 
these infinitives. 
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Il. VERBS EXPRESSING POWER, MASTERY, CAPACITY 


(1) Verbs expressing power: il. 491-492 nec zpst custodés 
sufferre valent (=a strong possunt); ii. 415 tantum .. . valet 
miutare vetustds; v. 21-22 nec nds obnitt contra . . . sufficimus 
(= possumus). 

(2) Verbs expressing skill, knowledge, or the opposite: i. 
62-63 qui... et premere et laxds sciret (‘should know how’) 
dare iussus habénds; i. 630 non ignadra mali miseris succurrere 
disco (‘I am learning how to succor’); viii. 316-317 nec zungere 
taurds aut componere opés norant aut parcere parto. 


Ill. VERBS EXPRESSING ADVICE, ENCOURAGEMENT, COMMAND, 
CONSTRAINT 


(1) Verbs signifying to encourage, advise, bid, command, 
demand: i. 357 celerdre fugam patridque excédere suddet (‘urges,’ 
‘bids’); il. 33 duct intra miros hortatur et arce locadri; v. 342 
reddit sibi poscit (‘demands that’) hondrem. 

(2) Verbs signifying to require, compel: i. 9-11 tot volvere 
casts .. . tot adire laborés . . . ompulerit; iv. 575-576 festindre 
fugam tortésque incidere finis . . . stimulat; ili. 682-683 metus 
dcer agit quocumque rudentis excutere. So with facié, ii. 538- 
539; with adigé, vi. 696. 

Infinitive with Adjectives.—In prose but one adjective, 
paratus, is freely used with the infinitive. In verse, largely 
again as the result of Greek influence, the infinitive is freely 
used with the participles of the verbs considered in §§ 176- 
183, with adjectives derived from those verbs, and, lastly, 
with any adjective expressing willingness, desire, capacity, 
skill, fitness, or the opposite. In this usage, the infinitive is 
often virtually an ablative of specification with the participle 
or the adjective. Compare iv. 564 certa mor? (‘firmly fixed in 
the matter of dying’=) ‘resolved on death’; vii. 806-807 
(said of the warrior maiden Camilla) adsuéta (‘made used to,’ 
‘trained to’) . . . proelia virgd dura pati cursique pedum prae- 
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vertere ventds; vi. 49 maior . . . vidéri, ‘more majestic to the 
sight’ (properly, ‘grander to be viewed’); vi. 164-165 quo non 
praestantior alter aere ciére virés (erat); ix. 772-773 qué nén féli- 
cior (‘more skillful’) alter unguere téla manu ferrumque armare 
venéno; xil. 527-528 nescia vinci pectora; xii. 290 avidus cdnfun- 
dere foedus. 

Infinitive with Nouns.—Vergil freely uses the infinitive 
with a noun, or with a noun that is subject of a part of sum. 
The usage occurs especially with verbal nouns of meanings 
akin to those of the verbs with which the complementary in- 
finitive is joined (§§ 176-183): ii. 10 st tantus amor (est) casts 
cognoscere nostros; i1. 575-576 subst tra cadentem ulcisct patriam, 
‘the angry desire sweeps o’er me,’ etc. So with amor iii. 298- 
299; potestds ili. 670; cura (fuit) vi. 654-655; spés v. 183- 
184; cupidd (est) vi. 133-134. A prose writer would have 
used, instead of the infinitive, a gerund or a gerundival expres- 
sion in the genitive. 

(E) THE PARTICIPLE 

Past Participles with Present Force.—Vergil at times uses 
the past passive participle, or the past participle of deponent 
verbs, with the force of a present participle, i.e. as expressive 
of contemporaneous, not antecedent, time and action. This 
use seems in part an imitation of the Greek present participle 
middle (§ 166), in part the result of an attempt to replace the 
missing Latin present participle passive. Compare 1. 155 
invectus, ‘riding’; i. 481 tu&nsae, ‘beating’; iv. 589-590 pectus 
percussa (‘smiting’). . . fldventisque abscissa (‘tearing’) comas; 
‘v. 766 complexi inter sé, “embracing one another’; vi. 335 vectos, 
‘as they were sailing’; v. 708 sdldtus, ‘comforting’; ii. 443-444 
clipedsque ad téla sinistris proétéctt (‘covering themselves’ = 
‘defending themselves’) obiciunt; 1. 63-64 Trodna cvuventis 
circumfisa (‘pouring round’ =‘streaming round’) rudd. 

Some prose formulas approach this use, e.g. Servds adloctitus 
dixit (here English usage calls for ‘Addressing his slaves, he 
said’). 
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Ill. STYLE 


1. Tue Ust or Worps 


(A) NOUNS 


187 Collective Singular—Words which in the singular properly 
denote but one thing are at times used as collective nouns, with 
plural force: i. 449 foribus card6 stridébat aénis; i. 400 plénd 
subit Ostia vél6. This use of the singular occurs especially in 
proper names: vi. 851 Rémdne; vill. 706 omnis Arabs, side by 
side with omnés . . . Sabaei. 

188 Plural for Singular—Much more common is the use of the 
plural where in prose we should have the singular. This is 
frequently a matter of metrical convenience; often it is due to a 
striving for rhetorical effect. Often, too, the plural is used 
because the idea is essentially plural, that is, there is a sug- 
gestion of parts of a unit, or of separate units making up a 
whole (compare the familiar arma, castra), or of repetition. 
We may note 

189 (1) Plural for metrical convenience: i. 61 montis insuper 
altés; i. 730 silentia; ii. 706 incendia; vi. 377 sdldcia. In these 
instances the singular would not fit easily, if at all, into the 
verse. A striking instance is ll. 642-643 Satis ina superque 
vidimus excidia (Trdiae). This use of the plural repeatedly 
supplies the dactyl needed in the fifth foot (§ 264). 

190 (2) Plural for rhetorical effect: i. 78 scéptra (§ 189 also 
applies here); i. 206 régna; i. 348-350 Sychaewm impius ante 
ards . . . superat. So especially bella, certémina, proelia.- 
The plural magnifies and so emphasizes the importance of the 
single thing. 

191 (3) Plural of abstract nouns: i. 11 trae, ‘angry passions’; 
i. 41 furiads, ‘mad deeds’; i. 566 virtités, ‘valiant deeds’; iv. 
623 odiis, ‘consuming hatred.’ These uses are closely akin to 
that seen in § 190, since the plural emphasizes by giving the 
idea of repetition (i.e. it suggests the thought of repeated, 
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concrete instances of the quality or trait implied in the noun), 
of abundance, or of intensity. See also § 193. 

In some instances the idea, though represented in Latin 
prose, as in English, by a singular, is after all essentially plural. 
Thus Vergil uses the plural 

(4) Of local names and words designating places, to describe 
the places with all their accessories, or of words denoting 
things consisting of many parts: i. 14 dstia; i. 466 Pergama; 
ill. 61 classibus; ii. 84 Templa. So, often, técta, e.g. i. 627, 
ie Sons 

(5) To express repetition: ii. 163 auzilits, ‘aid often given’; 
iv. 407 moras; ii. 118 reditéis (returns of many individual 
chieftains); iv. 454-455 latecés . . . vina (of repeated sacri- 
fices). 

(6) To express distribution into parts: i. 195 Vina (we think 
of the wine in various vessels); i. 432 mella (we think of sepa- 
rate cells of honey). 

(7) Generalizing plural, used in common nouns where Eng- 
lish would use the singular and the indefinite article: ii. 626 
summis ... tn montibus; ii. 631 zugis. In these instances 
English usage would call for ‘on a (some) mountain-top,’ 
‘from a mountain-ridge.’ 

Love of Variety.—All poets (and the more artistic prose 
writers) are fond of using varying words and expressions to 
denote one and the same thing or to present the same idea. 
This usage is an outstanding feature of Vergil’s style. It is 
well seen in Vergil’s account of the Wooden Horse, by the aid 
of which Troy was captured: he pictures it as made of fir-wood 
(ii. 16 abiete), ash (ii. 112 trabibus . . . acernis), oak (ii. 186 
roboribus textis). So Vergil employs different names to denote 
the Greeks and the Trojans: i. 30 Tréas; i. 38 Teucrdrum; 
i. 157 Aeneadae; i. 30 Danaiim; i. 40 Argivum. The poet 
uses these names in large part to secure variety; in some in- 
stances, however, the particular name has a peculiar appro- 
priateness. 
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Epic Fullness of Expression.—The style of epic poetry 
(§ 74), both Greek and Latin, was always marked by a certain 
fullness and elaborateness of expression ($88). In Vergil 
this shows itself 

(1) In the use of words closely akin in meaning, reénforced 
at times by alliteration (§ 252): vii. 238 et petiére szbz et voluére 
adiungere gentés; ii. 169 fluere ac retrd subldpsa referri; iii. 
236-237 téctdsque per herbam disponunt énsis et scuta latentia 
condunt. 

(2) In the addition of dre, voce, mani, oculis, animé, or 
mente to verbs capable by themselves of expressing the re- 
quired idea of action, speech, or thought: i. 559 dre fremé- 
bant; iv. 680-681 vocdvi vice deés. 

Metonymy.—By the figure of speech called metonymy, there 
is substituted for a given word another of closely kindred 
meaning. The figure is common in all speech, but it is used 
with special effectiveness in poetry. The examples in Vergil 
involve the substitution of 

(1) Cause for effect: iv. 120 nimbum (properly ‘storm- 
clouds’) =imbrem, ‘rain’; vill. 196 caede (‘slaughter’ for the 
blood shed thereby). 

(2) Effect for cause: 1. 25 doldrés, ‘affronts’ (properly ‘pangs’ 
caused by affronts); i. 49 honérem (here ‘that which confers 
honor,’ a sacrifice); 1. 92 frigore, ‘chilling fear’; i. 461 laudi, 
‘praiseworthy conduct’; ii. 48 error, ‘mischief,’ ‘trick’ (prop- 
erly, ‘wandering,’ ‘error’ rather than the device that causes 
the wandering, the error); v. 591 error, said of the Labyrinth 
built by Daedalus (here the ‘error-causing maze,’ the maze 
that made men wander helplessly); v. 433 vulnera, ‘wound- 
dealing blows.’ 

(3) Material for the thing made: so aes=a bronze prow, 
i. 35, a shield, 11. 545, weapons of bronze, ii. 734, bronze cym- 
bals, ii. 111, a trumpet of bronze, ili. 240. 

(4) Part for whole, or conversely: so’ puppis or carinae= 
navis, limina=domus. 
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(5) Abstract for concrete: ii. 579 coniugium, ‘husband’ 
(properly, ‘wedlock’); 11. 585 nefas, ‘guilty creature’ (properly, 
‘sin against heaven,’ ‘guilt’); ii. 61 hospitiwm, ‘guest-land’ 
(properly, ‘friendship’ between men of different cities or races, 
‘hospitality’). 

(6) Container for the thing contained: v. 214 nidi, ‘nest- 
lings,’ i.e. the baby birds in the nest (properly, ‘nests’); i. 
264 moenia, ‘a walled town,’ ‘a city’ (properly, ‘walls’). 

(7) The name of a deity is often substituted for a common 
noun denoting the particular element or sphere in which the 
activity of the god is chiefly manifested, or indicating the thing 
which is most closely associated with the god: i. 177 Cererem= 
frimentum; 1. 215 Baccht=vini; i. 311 Vulcénd=cgni; ii. 440 
Martem=pugnam; viii. 123 Pendtibus =téctis; vi. 26 Veneris= 
amoris; x. 764 Néret=maris.—Poetry gains greatly by substi- 
tuting for the colorless common noun the name of the deity 
with its wealth of suggestions and memories. Compare § 208. 

Localization.—Poets appeal primarily to the imagination, 
and so seek to present pictures as vivid and as clear cut as pos- 
sible. Hence, instead of using general terms like mare, ventus, 
or tignum, they commonly name some particular sea or wind 
or specify some one kind of wood. In this way a concrete 
picture is substituted for an abstract conception, or a name 
rich in suggestions is presented to the reader’s thought. This 
usage, common in all Latin poets, we may call localization. 
In i. 51 instead of the prosaic ventis we have Austris (strictly 
‘South Winds’). Compare Aquzlénibus 1. 391; Euré i. 383. 


(B) ADJECTIVES AND PARTICIPLES 


Adjective instead of the Genitive of a Noun.—An adjective, 
especially one derived from a proper name, is sometimes used 
instead of the genitive of a noun or instead of some phrase or 
clause: i. 665 téla Typhdia, ‘the weapons wherewith Typhoeus 
was slain’; i. 200 Scyllaeam (=Scyllae) rabiem; ill. 212-213 
Phinéia . . . domus, ‘Phineus’s house.’ 
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Formulaic Epithets.—In imitation of the Homeric usage 
certain formulaic or standing epithets are attached to the 
names of certain persons. Thus Aeneas is prus or magnanimus; 
Tiilus is pulcher; Achates: is fidus; Messapus is ecum (= 
equorum) domitor; Mezentius is contemptor divum; Turnus is 
auddx (§ 67). ' 

Proleptic Epithets—An epithet attached to a substantive 
sometimes anticipates the action of the verb with which the 
substantive is associated as subject or as object. The epithet, 
in these instances, really gives the result of the action of the 
verb; it is thus, in the field of the adjective, what the accu- 
sative of effect (§ 140) is in the field of the noun. Such epi- 
thets are called proleptic, ‘anticipating.’ Compare the Eng- 
lish, ‘She baked the bread brown,’ ‘They drained the pond 
dry.’ For Vergil, compare i. 658-660 ut... furentem in- 
cendat réginam, ‘that he may fire:the queen to mad passion’; 
ll. 135-136 obsctirus ... délitui, ‘I hid myself until I was 
screened from view’; ili. 141 sterilis extirere . . . agrds, ‘burned 
the fields (barren=) to barrenness.’ In none of these passages 
is the adjective or the participle in place until the action of 
the verb is completed. 

Transferred Epithets.—Instead of appending an epithet to 
a word denoting a person or a thing poets often attach it to a 
word denoting some part of that person or thing, or something 
intimately associated therewith, or some act of the person 
which exhibits the quality indicated by the adjective. Some- 
times an epithet applied to an object denotes not any quality 
of the thing itself, but rather the effect the thing produces in 
other things or in persons. In i. 224 mare vélivolum, the ad- 
jective is one properly applied to ships, not to the sea; in iii. 
44 cridélis terrds . . . litus avdrum, the cruelty and the greed 
are really those of Polymestor. In i. 202 maestum .. . ti- 
morem, the tzmor is not itself sad; it is so called because it 
saddens the Trojans. 

Adjective in Adverbial Sense.—Adjectives are freely used 
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in the predicate of a sentence where English employs an adverb 
or an adverbial expression. Compare i. 296 fremet horridus dre 
cruentO; ili. 529 spirdte secundi.—Vergil is especially fond of 
using an adjective in this way in connection with an attribu- 
tive participle: ii. 70 lénis crepitans . . . Auster; v. 277-278 
sibila colla arduus attolléns; v. 764 créber . . . adspirans ... 
Auster; vill. 559 inexplétus lacrimdns. 

Adjective or Participle Carries the Main Weight of the 
Thought.—Classical Latin was strong in verbs, but weak in 
abstract nouns such as the English ‘foundation,’ ‘movement.’ 
Hence, both in Latin prose and in Latin verse, an adjective 
or a participle, though it is subordinate in syntax, often car- 
ries the main weight of the thought. Compare the familiar 
A.U.C.=Anné Urbis Condttae, ‘In the year of the city founded’ ; 
English usage would call for ‘In the year of the foundation of 
the city... In Vergil compare 1. 135 métés .. . flictis, ‘the 
upheaved billows,’ i.e. ‘the upheaval (turmoil, movement) of 
the billows’; 1. 390 reducits socids, ‘the return of your com- 
rades’; i. 391 versts Aquilénibus, ‘by a shift of (in) the winds’; 
i. 589-590 decéram caesariem, ‘beauty of locks’; i. 549 dége- 
nerem ... Neoptolemum, ‘the degeneracy of Neoptolemus.’ 

Adjective or Participle Expresses the Result Rather Than 
the Process.—By a usage akin to that discussed in §§ 160, 222, 
an adjective or a participle often expresses the result, where 
in English the process would be set forth: 1. 475 arduus, 
‘towering high’ (in prose, éréctus, ‘uplifted’); ii. 151 mani- 
festi, ‘clear’ (in prose, plané monstrdati, or the like, ‘clearly 
revealed’). 

Participles and Adjectives as Nouns.—(1) Vergil often uses 
the neuter of the perfect passive participle as a noun, especially 
in the plural: i. 37 inceptd; i. 136 commissa; i. 142 dictd; 1. 302 
dussa. This use belongs chiefly to poetry and post-classical 
prose. (2) The substantival use of neuter adjectives is far 
commoner in prose than that of participles, but even here 
the poets go beyond the limits kept by prose: i. 308 inculta, 
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‘wastes’; i. 110-111 ab alto in brevia (‘shallows,’ ‘shoals’); i. 
219 extréma; iii. 422 in abruptum, ‘into the abyss’; vi. 241 
supera .. . convexa, ‘the vaulted heavens o’erhead.’ 

The poets often couple a genitive of the whole (partitive 
genitive) with neuter participles or neuter adjectives thus used 
as nouns: i. 422 strdta vidrum; ii. 332 angusta vidrum; i. 725 
opaca locérum; v. 695 ardua terrarum; vi. 633 opaca vidrum; i. 


884 Libyae déserta. Often by this device the characteristic 


quality of an object is brought into greater prominence; strdta 
vidrum, opdca locbrum, angusta vidrum are more effective 
expressions than the prosaic strdtds vids, opaca loca, angustds 
vas. 


(C) CONJUNCTIONS 


Et, -que, ac, atque.—Three uses of the conjunctions et, -que, 
ac, atque, deserve attention. These are 

(1) The explanatory use. In this use the conjunctions in- 
troduce some detail illustrative of a general word or statement, 
and so may be rendered by ‘and in particular.’ Compare i. 
2-3 Italiam . . . Laviniaque . . . litora; i. 30 Danaum atque 
immitis Achilli; ii. 148 effigiés sacrae divum Phrygiique Pe- 
nates. 

(2) The ‘consecutive’ use, ‘and as a result.’ Here the con- 
junctions add the result of a preceding act or statement: i. 31- 
32 multdsque per annéos errabant; 1. 143 sdélemque rediicit; i. 211 
et viscera nidant. 

(3) The temporal use, ‘and lo,’ ‘and forthwith,’ ‘and in- 
stantly.’ Here the conjunctions show that a given act, or 
state is intimately associated in time with that described in the 
preceding clause or expression: 1. 82-83 impulit . . . ac venti 

. ruunt (the two acts are virtually simultaneous: one might 
say, in prose, simul atque impulit, venti . . . rwunt); i, 227-229 
Atque illum .. . adloquitur; i. 302 cussa facit, ponuntque (= simul 
atque iussa facit, ponunt, etc.); iv. 663-664 Dizxerat, atque illam 

. . conlapsam aspiciunt. 
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Simple Verb for Compound Verb.—The Latin poets very 
often use a simple verb instead of the compound verb current 
in prose. This is in part an archaism (§ 98), in part the result 
of the avoidance of exact, prosaic expressions, an avoidance 
which the poets show in many ways. The reader has room for 
the play of his own imagination; he is at liberty, in fact he is re- 
quired, to supply for himself what in prose is presented to 
him ready-made, so to speak. Compare i. 9 volvere=évolvere; 
i. 35 ruébant=éruébant; 1. 83 ruunt=proruunt; i. 85 ruunt= 
éruunt; 1. 173 ponunt=dépdnunt; 1. 203 mittite=dimittite; i. 
246 it=exrt. In i. 398 we find effuge, in ill. 413 fuge (here 
effuge is possible, metrically). 

The Verb Expresses the Result Rather Than the Process.— 
Very often the Latin poets use a verb which pictures the result 
of an action rather than the action or the process itself. Their 
imaginations leap beyond the process or the action, and antici- 
pate its outcome (compare §§ 160, 215). A good example in 
Vergil is i. 99 Aecacidae télé zacet Hector, ‘Hector lies low by 
(means of) the missile of Achilles.’ In prose we should find 
not zacet, but préstrdtus est; in English prose we should have 
‘was laid low.’ Compare i. 307 ventd accesserit (in prose, 
appulsus sit); i. 334 multa ... cadet hostia dextra, ‘many a 
victim will fall by my right hand’ (in prose, sternétur, or occi- 
détur); i. 405 incesst patuct dea (in prose, ostenta est); ii. 162- 
163 spés Danaum ... Palladis auailiis . . . stetit, ‘the hope 
of the Danaans stood firm by the aid of Pallas, given o’er and 
o’er’ (in prose, firmdta est; for auailiis see § 193). 

Dare, in Periphrases.—Vergil often uses a periphrastic ex- 
pression consisting of some part of dare and a noun, usually 
as a substitute for a verb whose meaning is kindred to that 
of the noun: i. 485 gemitum dat=gemit; i. 398 cantis . 
dedére = cantdvére; ii. 243 sonitum .. . dedére=resonuére; iv. 
370 lacrimas ... dedit=lacrimdvit. A favorite expression is 
dare ruinam=ruere, intransitive, ‘to fall in ruins.’ 
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(E) MISCELLANEOUS 


Vergil’s Love of Elaborate Language.—A very important 
trait of Vergil’s style is his love of elaborate language (com- 
pare §§ 88, 197-199). He avoids commonplace and familiar 
words of everyday life. For friimentum he writes Cererem 1. 177; 
for panem he uses Cererem again, i. 701 (compare § 207). For 
aqua he writes lympha i. 701, latex iv. 512, unda vi. 229. A 
mill for grinding grain he calls Ceredlia . . . arma i. 177; ‘to 
strike a fire’ is sémina flammae abstrisa in vénis silicis (quaerere), 
‘to seek the seeds of fire hidden away in the veins of the flint- 
stone’ (vi. 6-7). 

Vergil’s Love of Unusual Expressions.—Vergil loves, also, 
to substitute for familiar phrases, familiar modes of expres- 
sion, and familiar constructions more or less obvious modifi- 
cations or inversions thereof. So in i. 195 we have Vina... 


quae .. . cadis onerarat instead of the prose vina quibus cadds 
oneradrat. Compare also i. 314 sésé tulrt obvia; i. 562 Solvite 
corde metum; vi. 229 sociés . . . circumtulit unda. The prose 


expressions here would be sésé tulit obviam, Solvite corda meti, 
socids circumtulit aguam. Examples are very numerous; many 
will be discussed in the Notes. 

Scarcity of Poetical Words in Latin—The usages seen in 
§§ 224-225 are due, in some measure, at least, to the scarcity 
of strictly poetical words in Latin. In this respect Latin is 
far less rich than Greek. Truly poetical words in Vergil are e.g. 
amnis, properly ‘a broad, deep water-course’ (in prose fliimen) ; 
énsis, ‘falchion,’ ‘blade’ (in prose, gladius). 


2. THe OrprerR or Worpbs 


Free Order of Words in Latin Poetry.— Everywhere in Latin, 
both in prose and in verse, but especially in verse, the order 
of words is less stereotyped or standardized than that which 
is usual in English prose, partly because a Latin sentence is a 
word-picture, in which the meaning is developed stroke by 
stroke, the various parts being introduced in the order of their 
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importance, partly because Latin loves to keep the meaning 
in suspense until the very end, so that the last word com- 
pletes both the form and the meaning of the sentence. The 
inflectional system, which alone makes this freedom possible, 
helps to relieve the very difficulty it creates, since a competent 
knowledge of inflectional forms usually suffices to tell us what 
words belong together in syntax, and so in meaning. The 
most emphatic places in a Latin sentence are the beginning 
(except for the subject, unless this precedes an introductory 
particle) and the end (except for the verb). In general, any 
wide departure from the normal order arrests attention and 
gives emphasis to the word not in its normal place. 

In Latin verse, the order of words is often even more intri- 
cate than that of prose; the poets by artistic placing and group- 
ing of words secure the happiest effects. 

Free Order of Words in English Poetry.—In English poetry 228 
the word-order is, repeatedly, far freer than it is in English 
prose. Note the following examples from Milton, Paradise 
Lost, Book I. 


his face 
Deep scars of thunder had entrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek ... . 


There the companions of his fall, o’erwhelmed 
With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire, 
He soon discerns. 


or faery elves, 


Whose midnight revels, by a forest-side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees. 


Note, too, the following examples from Scott, The Lady of the 
Lake. 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way. 


A blither heart, till Ellen came, 
Did never love nor sorrow tame. 
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In English poetry, too, inflectional forms (those of the per- 
sonal pronouns) help to make clear syntax and meaning. Com- 
pare the following, also from Milton, Paradise Lost, Book I. 

Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky. 

Free Order of Words in Vergil—tIn Vergil, we may note 
the following matters of word-order. 

(1) The first word and the last word (or the next to the last 
word) of a group often belong closely together in syntax, and 


so in sense: 1. 11 Tantaene animis caelestibus irae?; 1. 23 
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veterisque memor Sdturnia belli; i. 42 rapidum ‘aculdta é 
nubibus ignem. 

(2) A noun and its modifier or a verb and its object are set 
at opposite ends of the verse, the emphatic places: i. 50 Talia 

. volitdns; 1. 74 omnis. . . annos; i. 853 Ipsa. . . imagé. 

(3) The word bearing the chief emphasis is often set at the 
end of its clause (or sentence) and at the beginning of a verse; 
this is especially true of verb-forms. Compare i. 11 impulerit; 
i. 20 audierat; i. 49 praetered; i. 62 tmposutt; i. 493. bellatriz. 
Examples occur on almost every page. It is to be noted, also, 
that a word so placed is often followed by a marked pause. 

(4) Special Examples.—A good example of the effect to be 
gained by placing words out of their normal positions is i. 195~ 
196 Vina bonus quae. . . onerarat Acestés . . . dederatque. . 
héros; the separation of bonus, Acestés, and hérds gives each 
word unusual weight by forcing the mind to dwell on each to 
determine its function. Compare the place of dea in i. 412, 
and that of improba in ii. 80. 

(5) In prose a modifier of two or more substantives usually 
stands before them all or after them all; in verse it is often set 
between the nouns: iv. 588 lttoraque et vacuds sénsit.. . 
portis; vii. 332-333 né noster honds infractave cédat fama locéd 
(here noster and tnfracta belong, in sense, with both nouns). 

Position of the Common Subject of Two Clauses.—The 
common subject of two clauses is often set in the second clause. 
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The Romans, of course, read straight ahead, as we read English, 
prose or verse; hence, the postponement of the common sub- 
ject of two clauses presented no great difficulty to the Roman 
reader, as it would present little or none to the hearer (§ 253). 
Examples in Vergil are iv. 154-155 trdnsmittunt . . . campos 
atque agmina cervi . . . glomerant, ‘stags fling (themselves; see 
§ 151) across the plains and mass their companies’; iv. 170- 
171 neque... fama... movétur nec iam firtiwum Did6 me- 
ditatur amorem, ‘Dido is not moved by what men say, and 
there is no stealth now in the passion she practices.’ 

Postposition of Conjunctions.—In prose a conjunction or a 
relative pronoun usually stands first in sentence or clause. In 
poetry the striving for emphasis is more constant and so we 
frequently find such words postponed; e¢ especially is often so 
treated. Compare i. 262 longius et volvéns; i. 413 cernere né 
quis. . . posset; i. 195 Vina bonus quae deinde, etc.; ii. 159 (nec 
in the third place); v. 5 (sed in the third place). Metrical con- 
venience, too, is a factor here. 

Position of Prepositions.—The preposition, especially if it 
is dissyllabic, frequently follows its noun in poetry; in prose 
this use is confined to certain prepositions and certain com- 
binations. Compare i. 32 maria omnia circum; i. 466 Pergama 
circum. Note the position of among in the first quotation given, 
in § 228, from Scott, The Lady of the Lake.-—Unrelated words 
sometimes stand between a preposition and its noun: ll. 278 cir- 
cum plirima mirés; iv. 233 super ipse sud mOlitur laude labérem. 
—A preposition having two or more objects is sometimes set 
between them: i. 13-14 Jtaliam contra Tiberinaque longé Ostia. 

Tmesis.—Compound words are sometimes resolved into 
their elements, which are then separated by an intervening 
word or words: i. 610 quae mé cumque vocant terrae; v. 603 
Hac celebradta tenus ... certémina; x. 794-795 pedem referéns 
(‘dragging’) et indtilis inque ligatus cédébat. Compare “‘the 
love of God to us ward.”’ This separation is described by a 
word of Greek origin, tmeszs (‘cutting’ = ‘cutting apart’). 
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Juxtaposition——Words which express contrasted ideas (less 
often words which express like ideas), or words which express 
ideas related to each other as cause and effect are frequently 
set side by side. So we find 

(1) Juxtaposition of words expressing like ideas: v. 361 héc 
duvenem €gregium praestanti minere dénat, ‘with this gift he 
honors the lad, a gift splendid as the peerless lad himself.’ 

(2) Juxtaposition of words expressing contrasts: i. 184 
nillam, tris; 1. 243-244 penetradre ... intima titus régna; 
i. 849 impius ante Grds; 1. 592-593. ubc flav6 argentum . 
circumdatur aurd, ‘when (white) silver is surrounded by 
yellow gold,’ or ‘when silver white yellow gold encircles.’ 

(3) Juxtaposition of words expressing the ideas of cause and 
effect: i. 8352 malus simulans, ‘because he was evil, inventing’; 
ii. 307 stupet inscius, ‘is overwhelmed, understanding not’; ii. 
473 positis novus exuviis, ‘(a snake) new (=rejuvenated), its 
eld skin laid aside.’ 

(4) In groups of words which involve two adjectives and 
two nouns, i.e. two nouns each of which is modified by an 
adjective, we find, often, juxtaposition of the adjectives and 
juxtaposition of the nouns: 1. 217 dmissds longd socids serméne 
requirunt; 1. 269 magnés volvendis ménsibus orbis; i. 286 Ndscétur 
pulchra Troéidnus origine Caesar. 


3. MISCELLANEOUS 


Chiasmus.—Often the balancing parts of an expression are 
set in reverse order. Thus we find (a) adjective, noun, noun, 
adjective, (b) noun, adjective, adjective, noun, (c) object, 
verb, verb, object, (d) verb, object, object, verb. This ar- 
rangement is called chiasmus. Compare i. 53 luctantis ventds 
tempestatésque sonoras; 1. 750 multa super Priamé rogitans, super 
Hectore multa; i. 611 Ilionéa petit dextra laevdque Serestum; 
il. 8-9 nox timida cael6d praecipitat (§ 151) suddentque cadentia 
Sidera somnos; 1. 13 Fractt bello, Fatisque repulsi. 
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Ellipsis.—Ellipsis, i.e. the omission of words necessary to 244 
the grammatical structure of the sentence, is common in Ver- 
gil, partly out of considerations of metrical convenience, partly 
because the good taste and the fine aesthetic sense of the poet 
led him to omit words in themselves slight and unemphatic 
and easily supplied from the context. Note 

(1) The omission of pronoun forms, especially forms of 7s, ea, 
ad. ‘The omission occurs (a) in the predicate: i. 12 Tyrit tenuére 
colont (sc. eam); i. 63 premere (sc. eds); 1. 62 amposuit (se. eis); 

1. 79 tu das (sc. mtht); i: 80 facis (sc. mé) . . . potentem; (b) 
in the subject, before an infinitive: i. 218 seu (sc. eds) vivere 
crédant. 

For the ellipsis of the refiexive pronoun and its results see 
§ 151, 

(2) The omission of parts of esse, whether this verb is used 245 
independently or as an auxiliary. Even in prose est, sunt, and 
esse (especially with the future infinitive) are freely omitted. 
Hence, examples of such omission in Vergil need not be given. 
The poets, however, even omit swum, suwmus, es, estis, eram, 
eras, eratis: 1. 558 advecti (sumus); 1. 651 efftist (swmus); i. 237 
pollicitus (es); v. 192 ust (estis). A striking instance is the 
ellipsis of es in a question: 1.329 An Phoebi soror (es), an nym- 
pharum sanguinis tina (es)? 

(3) The omission of verbs meaning ‘to speak’ or ‘to answer’ 246 
(ait, dicit, respondet), common in all poetry: 1. 37 haec sécum 
(ait, dicit); i. 76 Aeolus haec contra (ait or respondet). 

Parataxis.—In the earlier and less artificial stages of a 247 
language clauses are arranged side by side either without con- 
junctions or with coérdinating conjunctions; no attempt is 
made to indicate the logical relations of the clauses. This 
arrangement is called parataxis (codrdination). Latin prose in 
the main prefers hypotaxis, or subordination; clause is subor- 
dinated to clause in such a way as to bring out with the nicest 
care the logical relation of the clauses. The poets, partly as 
a matter of convenience, partly from love of the archaic (§ 98), 
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often use paratactic forms. In Vergil we recognize several 
forms, effected 

(1) By the use of parenthetical sentences: i. 12 Urbs antiqua 
fuit—Tyrit tenuére colont (instead of quam Tyrii, ete.); i. 
150 iamque facés et saxa volant—furor arma ministrat (instead 
of furdre arma ministrante, or cum arma furor mimstret); 1. 530. 

(2) By the use of clauses arranged asyndetically, i.e. with- 
out conjunctions: 1. 159-160 Hst . . . locus: insula portum efficit 
(instead of locus wbi insula, etc.) ; 11. 172-173 Vix positum castris 
simulacrum: Grsére... flammae (instead of cum... flammae). 

(3) By the use of clauses closely connected by et, -que, ac, 
atque (compare §§ 219-220): 11. 692-693 Vix ea fatus erat... 
subitéque . . . tntonuit (for cum subito, etc.) ; 11. 8-9 Vix prima 
incéperat aestds et pater. . . vubébat (for cum pater . . . vubébat). 

Parallelism.—Vergi!l frequently expresses an idea twice 
within the limits of a single verse or of adjacent verses, using 
slightly varying forms of expression. Such parallelism is char- 
acteristic of Hebrew poetry, e.g. of the Book of Proverbs and 
of the Psalms. Compare ‘‘Rebuke me not in thy wrath, neither 
chasten me in thy hot displeasure.” In the Aenezd, the use 
is probably an outgrowth of Vergil’s love of epic fullness of ex- 
pression (see §§ 197, 198). For examples see i. 19-22, 27, 41, 
201, 216, 219, 282, 111718: 

Alliteration.—Alliteration, i.e. the repetition of the same 
sound, usually a consonant-sound, at the beginning of successive 
or adjacent words or syllables, is highly characteristic of the 
native Italian poetry. That poetry was fond of jingles and 
assonances of all sorts; to some extent it employed rhyme. 
In some Latin prose writers alliteration is not uncommon. The 
Augustan poets, however, following Greek practice, use allit- 
eration sparingly. Many good examples, nevertheless, are 
to be found in Vergil: i. 55 magnd cum murmure montis; 
i. 81-82 cavum conversa cuspide montem impulit; i. 124 magnd 
miscér? murmure; 1. 214 Tum victi revocant viris; ii. 9 suddentque 
cadentia sidera somnos. 
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The significance of alliteration lies in the fact that, by giving 
an added coloring to the verse, it causes the reader to dwell on 
the verse, and so to mark, more carefully, its contents. Com- 
pare, from Swinburne’s Atalanta, 


The mother of months, in meadow or plain, 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain. . . 


Onomatopoeia.—Vergil repeatedly acts in the spirit of the 253 
rule that in poetry the sound from time to time should seem an 
echo of the sense; often he is plainly seeking by the sound of 
the words he employs to impress an idea more forcefully upon 
the reader’s mind. It must be remembered that the Greeks 
and the Romans read largely with their ears, i.e. they read 
aloud, themselves, or, more often, had works read to them by 
their amanuenses, their secretaries. The practice of public 
recitations (§ 33) contributed to the same result. Onomato- 
poetic verses, i.e. verses in which the sound echoes the sense, 
are to be found everywhere in Vergil: compare 1. 55, 87, 105, 
147; 11. 313; vill. 596 quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula 
campum. 

Vergil’s Indirection.—In many passages Vergil does not di- 254 
rectly convey information or supply all the details which go 
to make up a picture or belong to a given event, but allows 
the reader to draw inferences or to supply details for himself. 
This is a fine feature of the poet’s art; in a long poem a full 
narration of all details would often be most wearisome. Be- 
sides, there are many matters of detail which Vergil might 
well have despaired of treating with the dignity proper to an 
epic poem (§§ 88, 224-225). In i. 130 Vergil does not say 
explicitly that Neptune attributed to Juno the storm which 
had just harassed the Trojans, but one feels instinctively that 
such is his meaning. For other instances of this trait—which 
for want of a better name we call ‘indirection’—see e.g. the 
notes on i. 187, 194, 438. 
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D. PROSODY OF VERGIL 
I. THE DACTYLIC HEXAMETER 


Meter or Rhythm.—Meter or rhythm is a distinguishing 
mark of poetry. Once, three arts—poetry, music, and danc- 
ing—were very closely united. All three had to do with re- 
lations of time; all three were governed by the same principle, 
harmony. ‘Harmony consists in repetition, Just as two or 
more parallel lines agree or harmonize because one repeats 
the conditions of the other. So in poetry, or music, or danc- 
ing, a certain succession of accents, or notes, or steps is re- 
peated, thus establishing the relation of harmony.’ This use 
of harmony, when reduced to a system, is called rhythm, or 
meter. 

The Origin of Meter—We know that dance and march 
alike are divided into equal measures (parts), and that each 
measure begins with a movement of the body slightly more 
vigorous than the movements which accompany the remain- 
ing parts of the measure. Hence, when song and dance and 
march were intimately associated (§ 255), the song, too, was 
divided into equal measures, and the beginning of each meas- 
ure was more forcibly intoned, or stressed, to correspond to 
the more vigorous movement of the body in the dance or in 
the march. In this way was developed the fundamental re- 
quirement of rhythmical or metrical composition, namely, 
that what is said shall be divided into equal measures, the 
first part of each measure having a special stress or ictus (§ 262). 

Latin Rhythm Is Mainly Quantitative.—In seeking to secure 
poetical rhythm all peoples deal, of course, with precisely 
the same material, sound; they differ in the way in which they 
arrange sounds to secure metrical effects. In English poetry, 
for instance, rhythm depends mainly on the proper succession 
of accented and unaccented sounds; among the Greeks and 
the Romans poetical rhythm depended very largely on the 
proper succession of heavy and light syllables (§ 258). In 
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other words, English rhythm is mainly accentual, Greek rhythm 
and Latin rhythm are mainly quantitative. 

Syllables Light and Heavy.—Vowels are best distinguished 258 
as long or short, syllables as heavy or light. A heavy syllable 
is a syllable which contains a diphthong or a long vowel, or 
one whose vowel, though itself short, is followed by two con- 
sonants, not a mute and a liquid. For syllables containing a 
vowel that is followed by a mute and a liquid see § 283. A 
light syllable is a syllable which contains a short vowel that is 
followed by a single consonant. A syllable, then, may be heavy 
though its vowel rs short. 

Marking of Long Vowels; Marking of Heavy Syllables.— 259 
In § 258 it was stated that a syllable may be heavy though its 
vowel is short. To avoid confusion, therefore, long vowels in 
verse should be marked by a stroke, - , called a macron, set 
over the vowel: 1. 1 cand, qui, primus; a heavy syllable should 
be marked a a stroke, of proper length, set under the syllable 
as a whole: i. 1 Arma virumque. 

1-2 eta then, be marked as follows: 


zr —_— OU 


Ttaliam, fato eine Laviniaque vénit ee 


Metrical Value of Syllables.—In Latin rhythm, the unit of 260 
measurement is the light syllable (§ 258). Bearing in mind 
the relations once existing between poetry, the march, and the 
dance (§§ 255-256), we may fairly represent a light syllable 
by the musical character a In the dactylic hexameter 
(§§ 261-266), the heavy syllable has twice the time of a light 
syllable, and so may be represented by We In Vergil, these 
are the only syllable values to be considered. 

Feet.—As syllables are combined in ordinary speech to 261 
form words, so syllables are combined in verse to form verse- 
words, called measures, or, more often, feet. In Vergil, we 
have two kinds of feet, the dactyl and the spondee. The dac- 
tyl consists of a heavy syllable (§ 258) followed by two light 
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syllables; the spondee consists of two heavy syllables. In musical 
notation the dactyl = J Jy), the spondee = J J. The two feet 
are thus completely equivalent in metrical value, i.e. in time- 
value, each to the other. 

Ictus; Thesis; Arsis.—The first syllable of the dactyl and 
of the spondee is always more strongly intoned (stressed) than 
the rest of the foot (compare § 256). To this stress the name 
ictus (literally, ‘stroke’) is given. The part of the foot which 
bears this ictus is called the thesis; the unaccented part of the 
foot is called the arsis. The names thesis and arsis are Greek 
in origin, and mean ‘a setting down’ and ‘a lifting up.’ Thesis 
refers to the setting down of the foot in beating time or in 
marching, or to the downward stroke of the hand in beating 
time. Arszs refers to the raising of the foot or of the hand 
in such connections. 

The Dactylic Hexameter.—As in ordinary speech words 
are combined into sentences, so in poetry verse-words or feet 
(§ 261) are grouped into lines or verses. In the type of verse 
used by Vergil six feet are grouped in each line; the verse is 
therefore known as hexameter, ‘six-measured.’ In consequence 
of the prominence of the dactyl in this verse, at least in the 
Homeric Poems (§ 75),! the verse is known also as dactylic. 
Thus the full title of the verse is ‘dactylic hexameter.’ 

Very great variety is possible in the grouping of the dactyls 
and the spondees which go to make up a hexameter verse. 
Some restrictions, however, are to be noted. The last foot is 
regularly a spondee; the fifth foot is usually a dactyl. In the 
first four feet the dactyl and the spondee may be used at will. 
The scheme of the dactylic hexameter is thus as follows: 


2 


me IIE FO CI ORS) eee) Ae. 
or or or or seldom or 
= >_- aS a = (—- —) =~ VY . 


1In the Homeric Poems dactyls form 68% of all the feet, in Vergil they form but 44%. 
The difference arises from.the preponderance of long vowels in Latin. 

as ue a the line indicates the place of a metrical accent, i.e. of the ictus (§ 262). 

See § 266. : 
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A verse with a spondee in the fifth foot is called spondaic; 
such verses are rare, and end usually in a word of four sylla- 
bles. A preponderance of dactyls gives to a verse a light, 
graceful, rapid movement; a preponderance of spondees gives 
a slow, solemn, stately movement. 

Syllaba Anceps.—In theory (§ 264), the last syllable of a 
dactylic hexameter verse should be heavy (§ 258), but in 
practice many hexameters end in syllables which are in them- 
selves light, but (with the help of a pause) are treated as heavy, 
to suit the requirementsof the verse. Since the last syllable 
may thus, apparently, be heavy or light at the poet’s will, 
without regard to the theoretical requirements of the metrical 
scheme, it is commonly known as the syllaba anceps, ‘the 
doubtful (unfixed) syllable.’ The symbol for the syllaba an- 
ceps in the dactylic hexameter is ~; the lower mark indicates 
the syllable theoretically required, the upper the permissible 
substitute. 


Il. READING LATIN VERSE ALOUD 


General Remarks.—Form is a very important element in 
all poetry, ancient or modern. Therefore, every effort should 
be made to get as much as possible of its effect. The best 
way to appreciate the value of the form of poetry is to read 
poetry aloud. This is especially true of Latin poetry, which, 
as was noted above (§ 253), was addressed primarily to the ear. 
_ To read Latin poetry aloud effectively one must observe 

carefully and practice diligently the matters noted in §§ 268- 
271. Vowel-quantities, word-groups, the ictus, word-accent, 
and elided syllables must all be handled in some uniform way, 
with accuracy and skill. 

Vowel-Quantities.— Vowel-quantities must be observed care- 
fully, exactly asin the reading of Latin prose aloud the vowel- 
quantities should be carefully observed. For the rules of 
vowel-quantity see A. 9-11, 603-606; B. 5, 362-365; Bu. 12- 
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19, 23-26; D. 25-34, 953-969; G. 702-715; H. 14-15, 687- 
719; H. B. 16-30. 

Grouping of Words; Pauses.—In all languages, in prose 
and verse alike, words fall into small groups. If this were 
not true, spoken words and written words alike would be unin- 
telligible. Hence, in reading Latin verse aloud, one should 
bring out clearly the meaning, the thought, by observing the 
word-groupings, and the pauses. The text of the Aenezd, as 
printed in this book, has been carefully punctuated to indicate 
the word-groupings and the pauses. 

Ictus and Word-Accent; Elision.—Proper attention must 
be paid to ictus and word-accent; see § 271. Elided sylla- 
bles must be handled in some uniform way; see § 290. 

Word-Accent in Latin Hexameter Verse.—In the last two 
feet of the hexameter, word-accent (i.e. the accent which a 
word has in common speech) and the verse-accent or ictus 
(§ 262) usually coincide. In the first four feet they are usually 
different, i.e. they are in conflict with each other. The Romans 
in such cases carefully brought out both accents. We do this 
often in English verse. In the following couplet the dots be- 
neath the line mark the ictus, the marks over the words the 
word-accent. 


Hé does wéll too who keeps that clue the mild 
Birth-goddess and the austére Fates first gave. 


Here the two accents repeatedly stand side by side; in the 
second verse the juxtaposition in one instance is the more note- 
worthy because ictus and word-accent are in conflict within 
the one word austere. 

In reading Vergil’s hexameters aloud, we ought, then, to re- 
spect both the word-accent and the verse-accent or ictus. As 
helps toward the attainment of skill in such reading we may min- 
imize the stress (ictus: § 262) given to the verse-accent, and 
pay the most careful attention to the quantity of the various 
vowels and syllables. The attempt to preserve the two sets 
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of accents is not easily successful, but to secure the best results 
all possible effort should be made in this direction. 

If,- however, a reader finds it impossible to reproduce exactly 
both sets of accents, he should give the preference to the 
verse-accent or ictus, as an English reader would give prefer- 
ence to the verse-accent in the expression ‘“austére Fates” 
as he read the verses quoted above in this section. 


III. THE METRICAL LICENSES OF VERGIL 


Licenses Defined.—The exigencies of metrical composition 272 
are such that poets, Latin and English, frequently decline to 
be bound down by a rigid adherence to the general laws of 
versification or pronunciation. These departures from normal 
usage are commonly spoken of as licenses; in Latin, some are 
in fact archaisms (§ 98). Vergil allows himself no licenses be- 
yond those to be found in other Latin poets. 

I Vowel and U Vowel as Consonants.— Vowel 7 and vowel u 273 
are sometimes treated as consonants (i.e. as equivalent to 
English y consonant or to w), and then help to make the pre- 
ceding syllable heavy (§ 258). Compare 


iil. 16 aedificant, sectaque intexunt abiete costas 
v. 432 genua labant, vastds quatit aeger anhélitus artis. 


So too ariés ii. 492, pariés ii. 442, and omnia vi. 33 count as 
dissyllabie words, with a heavy penult. 

Diastole.—Certain syllables that are light (§ 258) in prose 274 
are sometimes treated by Vergil as heavy. Sometimes he is 
permitting himself an archaism (§ 98) in retaining the original 
vowel-quantity. We may note 

(1) Lengthening of the enclitic -que, in the thesis (§ 262): 
see iil. 91, iv. 146, vii. 186, etc. In such an instance as iv. 146 
Crétesque Dryopesque fremunt pictique Agathyrst, we have to 
recognize a license, since a final syllable which ends in a short 
vowel that stands before a mute and a liquid in the next word 
does not usually count as heavy (see § 283, Note). 
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(2) Retention of the original quantity. This occurs in 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs: amor xi. 323; Numitor vi. 768; 
patér v. 521; pulvts i. 478; sanguis x. 487; videt i. 308; peteret 
i. 651; Gmittébdt v. 853. Vergil lengthens final syllables in -¢ in 
verb-forms only in the second, third, and fourth theses (§ 262). 

(3) Lengthening before a marked pause. This occurs in 
nouns and verbs: domus ii. 563; nemus i. 112; zactétur i. 
668; obrwimur ii. 411; datur v. 284. 

(4) Syllables properly light treated as heavy before a Greek 
word: canit hymenaeds vii. 398; languentis hyacintht xi. 69. 

(5) Miscellaneous examples: petit Huandri ix. 9; gravia 
iii. 464. Vergil regularly makes the first syllable of réliquiae 
heavy (§ 258), by counting the e long. This was a metrical 
necessity; words of three and four successive light syllables are 
impossible in hexameter verse. So we find réligi6 in 1. 151, 188. 

S¥stole.—Occasionally a vowel ordinarily long appears as 
short. Such shortening is described by a term of Greek origin, 
systole, ‘contraction.’ This is often a matter of metrical con- 
venience. It may also, at times, represent a pronunciation 
current in popular speech. The few examples in Vergil 
belong to one class, showing -erunt in the perfect indicative 
active, third plural: steterwnt 11. 774, cénstiterunt iii. 681, for 
stetérunt and constitérunt. 

Synizésis.—Often two vowels which properly belong to 
different syllables are fused, i.e. pronounced together in one 
syllable. Such fusing is described by a term of Greek origin, 
symzésis, ‘collapsing,’ ‘melting together.’ It happens 

(1) In the forms of proper names with nominatives in -eus 
($110). In the oblique cases (i.e. in the cases other than the 
nominative) these names are naturally cretics or end in cretics 
(a cretic=—wU-—). This combination is, of course, utterly 
impossible in hexameter verse. The synizésis, or fusion, re- 
moves all difficulty: compare Oilé i. 41; Ilionéi i. 120; Eu- 
rystheo viii. 292. 

(2) In forms of common nouns or of adjectives which are 
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in themselves cretics (§ 280), or which, taken in conjunction 
with the preceding word, by elision (§ 285), make a cretic. 
Such are aere? (twice), alved (four times), auréa (twice), aureis 
(thrice), ferret (vi. 280); ana eddem (x. 487), und eddem (xii. 847). 

(3) In miscellaneous examples: compare dehine i. 131, 256, 
etc.; scid iii. 602; sémianimis (five times); sémiustus (thrice). 
The last two words really fall under § 273, since the z before 
-animis and -ustus is consonantal. Deznde is regularly of two 
syllables. 

Short Vowel before a Mute-Consonant and a Liquid.—A syl- 
lable containing a short vowel standing before a mute-consonant 
(i.e. any consonant except /orr) and a liquid (l or r) in the same 
word Vergil made heavy or light (§ 258) according to the needs 
of his verse. So in iii. 647 we have CYclépas, but in vi. 630 
CYclopum.! Compare also Atridae ii. 104, ATridae ii. 415; 
SAcram ii. 167, SACrum ii. 230; TriNAcria iii. 440, TriNACria 
ili. 554. In ii. 663 we have PAtris, PATrem side by side. 

Notr.—These variations result naturally from the two possible ways 
of pronouncing the mute and the liquid. (1) They may be pronounced 
together, with the following syllable. Since a mute and a liquid blend so 
easily as to take, practically, but the time of a single consonant, there 
is then nothing to make the preceding syllable heavy. (2) They may be 
pronounced separately, one going with each of the syllables involved. ‘This 
separation makes the preceding syllable heavy. In ii. 663 the pronuncia- 
tion was pa-tris, pat-rem. Note carefully that, whether the syllable con- 
taining a short vowel before a mute and a liquid is treated as heavy or as 
light, the quantity of the vowel of that syllable is unchanged. 

When the mute and the liquid occur in separate words or in different 
elements of a compound word, they are to be pronounced separately; the 
first of the two syllables involved is then heavy. 

A final syllable ending in a short vowel which stands before a mute and 
a liquid in the next word is usually treated as light, because, in such in- 
stances, the mute and the liquid belong entirely to the second word. 


Varying Quantity of Proper Names.—Latin poets allow 
themselves great freedom in the metrical treatment of proper 
names, especially those derived from the Greek. In some 


1The syllables in italic capitals are light; the syllables in black-face capitals are heavy. 
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names the quantity was evidently not fixed by common usage; 
in other names the quantity was such that the name could 
not be used in verse unless the quantity was arbitrarily altered 
by the poet. In short, the poet used the form of the name 
best suited to his verse. Compare Asiae iii. 1, Asta vii. 701; 
Diana i. 499, Didné xi. 582; Lavinia i. 2, Lavini i. 258; 
Sgchaeus i. 343, Sychaeum i. 348 (this change, within six verses, 
is especially significant). 

Hiatus; Elision; Echthlipsis—The coming together of 
two vowels not forming a diphthong, called hiatus (‘gaping,’ 
‘yawning’) was objectionable to Roman ears, whether the 
vowels were in the same word or in different words. So, 
many English-speaking persons find it difficult or impossible 
to pronounce correctly d-e-rated (said of water, or of bread). 
A-ér-o-plane became, in the mouths of many, d-re-o-plane. 
Finally, airplane was substituted for it. Within a Latin word 
hiatus was often removed by contraction. Thus cd-a-gé became 
c6-t-g6, cog6. Hiatus between words was removed in poetry by 
elision (‘crushing out’) of the final vowel or diphthong of the 
first word. Similarly, a vowel before h was elided; h neces- 
sarily stands between vowels, and so, since h was virtually not 
sounded, the one vowel really came directly before the other. 
If a word ended in m preceded by a vowel, both m and the 
vowel were elided. This form of elision is sometimes called 
echthlipsis. Its explanation is simple; final m was but lightly 
pronounced, so that a word ending in m practically ended in 
a vowel sound. Examples of elision are as follows: 

(1) Of a vowel, short or long: i. 3 multwm ille ét terris; i. 5 
multa quoque ét belld passus; i. 7 atqué altae moénia Romae; i. 
36 Iané aeternum. 

(2) Of a diphthong: i. 25 causde irdrum. 

(3) Of m and the preceding vowel: i. 3 multum ille; i. 22 
ventirum eacidid Libyae. 

(4) Of a vowel, or m and preceding vowel, before h: i. 332 
ignart hominum; iii. 658 ménstrum horrendum. 
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Treatment of Elided Syllables in the Oral Reading of Latin 
Verse.—Authorities are not agreed as to how the elided part 
of the foot is to be treated as one reads the verse aloud. Some 
think that the two words were slurred together in some way, 
others that the elided part was entirely omitted. 

In practice, zt zs best for the modern reader not to omit the 
elided part of the foot. No difficulty whatever results from 
full pronunciation of the elided syllable when that syllable 
comes before a pause (see § 269). In other instances, we 
should imitate what we do in English when we have, in verse, 
such a combination as the eternal; we should pronounce both 
vowels, shortening each. 

Hypermetric Verses; Synapheia.—Vergil occasionally closes 
a verse with a syllable ending in a vowel that must be elided 
(§285) before an initial vowel in the following verse. This linking 
together of two verses is described by a term of Greek origin, 
synapheta, ‘junction,’ ‘union.’ Such verses, since they seem 
to have one syllable too many, are called hypermetric verses. 
In most instances the hypermetric syllable is the enclitic 
-que: see 1. 332, 448; i. 745; iv. 558, 629; v. 422, 753; vi. 
602. In one instance (vii. 160), the verse ends in m preceded 
by a vowel, both of which are elided before the following verse: 


Iamque iter éménsi turris ac técta Latincrum 
ardua cernébant iuvenés 
Hiatus.—In some forty instances in his various poems Vergil 
does not elide (§ 285) a final vowel. Most of these fall into 
certain well-defined classes!: 
(1) At a marked pause in the verse: 
i. 16 posthabita coluisse Sam6f: hic illus arma 
i. 405 et véra incessii patuit deaf. Ile ubi matrem 
iii. 74 Néreidum matrif et Neptinot Aegaed 
iv. 235 Quid struit, aut qua spét inimica in gente moratur 


1In the examples hiatus is marked by an obelisk, +, semihiatus (§ 295) by an asterisk,”*. 
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In the last two instances the hiatus, in mdtri et and spé inimica, 
is at a pause required by the sense. 

(2) Between proper names, or when the vowel not elided 
belongs to a proper name, especially a Greek name. The final 
syllable of a Greek word is seldom elided. Compare 


i. 617 Tine ille Aenéads, quem Dardanio + Anchisae 
iii. 74 Néreidum matri fet Nepttind ¢ Aegaes 


(3) Miscellaneous instances: 


iv. 667 Lamentis gemitique et fémined fF ululati. 


Semihiatus.—In a very few instances, a long final vowel or 
a diphthong loses half of its quantity before an initial vowel, 
and is thus treated as if it were short. This is called semi- 
hiatus. Compare 


ade 5 rT OAR = = BS a 
ili, 211 insulae* Ionid in magnd, quaés dira Celaend 


v. 261 victor apud rapidum Simoénta sub [lis* alt 


In both these instances a cretic (§ 280) is converted into a 
dactyl. 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS 


Monosyllabic Ending of a Verse.—A verse seldom ends in 
a monosyllable. When a verse does end in a monosyllable, 
the thesis (§ 262) of the last foot also is usually a monosylla- 
ble, or there is elision before the monosyllabic verse-ending. 
Of the remaining examples some occur in verses borrowed in 
whole or in part from older poets, others in onomatopoetic 
verses (§ 253), in which the poet is aiming at some particular 
effect. Examples are 

(1) Imitations of older poets: 


Sree PEE 
i. 65 Aeole, namque tibi divum pater atque hominum réx 
ii. 12 cum sociis natoque, Penatibus et magnis dis 
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The latter part of each of these verses goes back to the 
Anndélés of Ennius (§ 77). 

(2) Onomatopoetic: 

i. 105 dat latus; insequitur cumuld praeruptus aquae mons 

v. 481 sternitur, exanimisque treméns prdcumbit humi bis 

In the first passage the abrupt ending helps to bring out 
the thought of the sudden fall of the heavy mass of water; 
the other verse seems to collapse at the end, and so to picture 
more effectively the fall of the ox in death. 

Incomplete Verses.—There are in the Aenezd fifty-four 
incomplete verses. Two explanations of their presence have 
been offered: (1) that they are due to the fact that the Aeneid 
was left in an unfinished condition (§§ 52-53); (2) that they 
are intentional variations from metrical uniformity. In favor 
of the latter explanation it is urged that always, except in iil. 
340, these lines are complete in sense. Examples of incom- 
plete verses are i. 534, 560, 636; 11. 66, 233, 468, 614, 623, 640. 

Metrical Treatment of Repeated Words.—Where a word is 
used two or more times, or varying inflectional forms of a 
word are used two or more times in the same verse or in ad- 
jacent verses, the tendency among Latin poets seems to be to 
give such words and forms different metrical treatment, unless 
some special effect of emphasis, exultation, pathos, or the like 
is to be gained through repetition of the word or the form 
with the same metrical value. Sometimes both methods 
are combined. 

(1) Different metrical treatment: 


i. 709-710 Quo rés cumque cadent, wnum et commine peri- 


clum, 
: una saliis ambobus erit. 
li. 733 prospiciéns, ‘Nate,’ exclamat, ‘ fuge, ndte; propin- 
quant’ 


In the first passage we might have expected similar metrical 
treatment, to give greater emphasis to unum, una. 
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(2) Similar treatment: 


i. 421-422 Mirdtur molem Aenéas, magalia quondam, 
miratur portis, strepitumque, et strata vidrum. 


The repetition of mirdtur with the same metrical treatment 
portrays the growing astonishment of Aeneas as he notes 
marvel after marvel. In i. 222 fortemque Gydn, fortemque 
Cloanthum, the repetition of fortem adds to the pathos (‘both 
were gallant men, yet both have perished’); in ii. 435 tnum 
allud tibi, ndte ded, prdéque gmnibus tinum, the repetition of 
unum with the same metrical treatment makes more emphatic 
the admonition of the seer. In iil. 623-627 Vidi egomet .. . 
vidi atro cum membra fluentia tabd manderet, the repetition 
of vidi with precisely the same metrical treatment emphasizes 
the truth of the narrator’s story. 

(3) Similar and different treatment combined: 


iv. 1388-139 cui pharetra ex auré, crinés nodantur in aurum, 
aurea purpuream subnectit fibula vestem. 


By this arrangement harmony and variety are secured side 
by side. 


E. THE MYTHOLOGY OF VERGIL 
I. INTRODUCTORY 


General Remarks.—No one can fully understand and enjoy 
Vergil’s poetry (or indeed any Latin poetry) without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the mythology of the Greeks and ‘the Ro- 
mans. The rdéle which this mythology plays in the Aene7zd is 
due in part to Vergil’s careful study and imitation of the 
Homeric Poems (§§ 75, 78), in part to his profound knowl- 
edge of the myths and the legends of Italy. Vergil’s object 
seems to have been twofold: (1) to reproduce in mythology, 
as in other matters, elements of the Homeric Poems, and (2) 
to give the Aenezd a truly national character by making it the 
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repository of all that was worth preserving of the myths of 
Rome and Italy (compare §§ 62-67). 

Myths.—A myth is a story, in reality fictitious, but ac- 
cepted, at least at first, as true, that deals with supernatural 
beings and events, or with natural beings and events influenced 
by supernatural agencies. The myth, in its original form, 
belongs to a very primitive stage of man’s mental and spiritual 
development. The myths of the Greeks and the Romans, as 
set forth in their writings, are survivals, in widely altered forms, 
from a much cruder pefiod than that represented by any 
of their historical or literary records. 

Greek Mythology versus Roman Mythology.—Since Vergil’s 
mythology is partly Greek, partly Roman, we must consider 
the differences and the resemblances between the native 
mythologies of the two peoples. The Greek temperament was 
in the highest degree poetic, imaginative, and given to specu- 
lation. A feeling for beauty and symmetry was innate in 
the Greeks. The Roman mind was, relatively, unimaginative, 
practical, and matter of fact; its sense of beauty, at least in 
the early times, was undeveloped. The Greeks gave bodily 
form and substance to every creation of their fancy, and from 
the earliest times made images of their gods. The Romans 
were slow to give their deities a definite personality. Later, 
they worshiped abstract conceptions, such as Salis, Fidés, 
Spés, Concordia. The legends woven by the Greeks about 
the names of their deities were picturesque in the extreme; 
the few legends current among the Romans were bald and 
prosaic. The Romans were more interested in the ritual by 
which a deity could be propitiated than in the personality of 
the deity himself. Yet, in spite of this difference in the tem- 
peraments of the two peoples, there were many resemblances 
in their schemes of mythology. The Greeks and the Romans 
were descended from the same parent stem, and so possessed 
by inheritance not only the same language, or, to speak more 
accurately, related forms of the same language, but the same 
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customs and the same fundamental modes of thought. The 
Romans were thoroughly alive to these resemblances, and 
came in course of time to identify all their more important 
deities, at least, with those worshiped in Greece. 

The Gods in the Aeneid.—One reason for the importance of 
the gods in the Aeneid has been given (§ 302); the prominence 
assigned to them is part of its epic character, a reflex of the 
Homeric Poems, which were developed and molded in an age 
of unquestioning belief in the existence of the gods and their 
interest and intervention in human affairs. Again, Vergil was 
seeking to bring about a religious revival, and to create among 
his countrymen the conviction that their fatherland had ever 
been under the special care of the gods (§§ 71-73). 

In paragraphs 308-342 an attempt will be made to give 
some sort of systematic account of the more important deities 
in the Aeneid. Considerations of space enjoin brevity; hence 
much of interest and importance will necessarily be omitted. 
The student should own (or at least have access to) a good 
work on classical mythology (see § 362), and should consult 
it constantly to supplement the brief outline here given, 

The Pre-Olympian Gods.—In the developed Greco-Roman 
mythology the important deities are represented as dwelling 
peacefully together either in heaven or on Olympus, a high 
mountain in Northeastern Thessaly, Greece. Prior to this 
quiet stage there was a long history, involving many changes, 
the story of which is variously told. One tradition was as 
follows. In the beginning earth, sea, and air were all mixed 
together. Over this confusion reigned a deity called Chaos, 
with his wife Nyx (Night). Their son Erebus (Darkness) 
dethroned his father and married his mother. Erebus and 
Nyx were succeeded by their children Aether (Light) and 
Hemera (Day), who, aided by their son Eros (Love), created 
the sea, Pontus, and earth, called Ge or Tellus. Ge was mar- 
ried to Uranus (Heaven), whom she had herself created. They 
had twelve gigantic children, called the Titans (Titdnes), whom 
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Uranus feared so greatly that he imprisoned them in a dark 
abyss beneath the earth, called Tartarus. Presently, how- 
- ever, one of the Titans, Cronos, aided by his mother, over- 
powered Uranus and dethroned him. He then released the 
Titans and gave them portions of the universe to govern. 
Cronos married his sister Rhea (called also Cybele), but was 
soon dethroned by his son Jupiter. Some of the Titans, led 
by Cronos, fought against Jupiter, but were defeated. Cronos 310 
withdrew to Italy, and founded there a prosperous kingdom, 
over which he reigned in peace for many years, under the name 
Saturnus, Saturn. Various giants presently assailed Jupiter, 
among them Typhoeus, from whose eyes, mouths, and nostrils 
(he had a hundred dragon heads) flames flashed. Another was 
Enceladus, who, on his defeat, was imprisoned in a burning 
cavern beneath Mount Aetna. Thereafter Jupiter’s suprem- 
acy was unquestioned. He and his brothers then divided by 
lot the dominions of Cronos; Neptune secured the sovereignty 
of the sea and all waters, Pluto the control of the underworld, 
Jupiter the mastery of heaven, together with a general super- 
vision over the provinces of his brothers. 

Of these traditions we get some echoes in the Aenezd. In 311 
iv. 166 Tellus is described as prima, which is usually taken to 
mean ‘oldest of the gods.’ In iv. 178 Terra is paréns. In 
vi. 580 the Titans are called genus anticum Terrae, ‘sons of 
earth, born in days of old.’ Elsewhere Vergil makes Rhea 
_ Mother of the Gods, calling her magna deuwm genetrix, in ii. 

788, Cybébé (=Cybele), in x. 220, and Berecyntia mater (i.e. 
the Mother from Berecyntus, a mountain in Phrygia, sacred 
to Cybele or Rhea), in vi. 784. According to ii. 104-105, 
111-113, her worship was brought to Troy from Crete. ‘There 
are references to Typhoeus (i. 665, ix. 716), and to Enceladus 
(iii. 578-582). The Italian god Saturnus is identified by Vergil 
with Cronos (§ 3810); his rule in Italy and the Golden Age 
inaugurated by him there are more than once referred to 
(i. 569, vi. 793-794, vii. 178-181, 203, viii. 319-325). 
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II. THE OLYMPIAN GODS 


Iuppiter.'—Chief of the Olympian gods (§ 308) is Iuppiter, 
who was son of Cronus or Saturnus (§§ 309-311), and hence was 
called Sdturnius (iv. 372). He is described as pater omnipoténs 
(i. 60), divum pater atque hominum réx (i. 65). He sways the 


‘affairs of gods and men alike with never-ending power, and 


frightens by his lightnings (i. 229-230). The chief seat of 
his worship was Crete, where as a child he had been hidden 
from his father’s fury, protected by the Curetes, the aborigines 
of the island; see i. 131. On Mount Ida, near Troy, there 
was a grove sacred to him; hence he is called Idaeus (vii. 139). 
In accordance with the practice whereby the gods were hon- 
ored with epithets formed from the names of places where they 
were especially worshiped, Iuppiter is called Anxurus (vil. 799), 
from Anxur in Latium. In Africa he was worshiped under 
the name Iuppiter Hammon (iv. 198). Iuppiter Stygius (iv. 638), 
however, is not Iuppiter, but Pluto (§ 336). 

Iuppiter’s weapons are the lightning and the thunderbolt, 
which are fashioned for him in the workshops of Vulcanus 
(§ 320); see vill. 424-432. For his shield, the aegis, see § 315. 
His armor-bearer is the eagle, which is often seen on coins 
grasping a thunderbolt in its claws; see v. 254-255 praepes 
. . . Lovis armiger. For the eagle as Iuppiter’s favorite bird, 
see, too, i. 394 TIovrs dles. The eagle also carried from earth 
to heaven Ganymedes, the favorite of Iuppiter, that he might 
be the cupbearer of the gods in place of Hebe, daughter of 
Iuno ($314); see 1. 28, v. 252-257. 

For the relation of Iuppiter to the Fates see § 341. 

Iuno.—Next in rank to luppiter is his sister and wife, Iuno 
(i. 46-47), called Saturnia, as daughter of Saturnus (i. 23; see 
§§ 310-311). As Iuppiter is divwm pater, so Iuno is called régina 
deum (i. 9, 46). For her friends she is able to win the favor of 
Iuppiter (i. 78-80). She is described as cruel and vengeful, 


1In §§ 312-351 the names of the gods are consistently given in their Latin forms. 
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hating the Trojans on account of the judgment of Paris (§ 56), 
and is characterized as saeva (i. 4), aspera (i. 279), and atrox 
(i. 662). In iv. 59, 166 she appears as the goddess of marriage. 
Her special messenger is Iris (iv. 694-705), who makes her 
way back and forth from heaven on the rainbow (iv. 700-702, 
v. 609-610). The favorite places of Iuno were Argos (i. 24, iil. 
547), Carthage (i. 12-18), and Samos (i. 16). In iii. 552 she is 
called diva Lactnia, from the famous temple in her honor that 
crowned the Lacinian promontory on the southern coast of Italy. 
In vi. 188 [und tnferna is Proserpina, wife of Pluto, just as in 
iv. 638 Iuppiter Stygius is. Pluto (§§ 312, 336). 

Minerva (Greek Pallas Athene).—Minerva is the maiden 315 
goddess (:nnipta ii. 31) of war and of wisdom. In the former 
capacity she is armzsona (ili. 544), armipoténs (ii. 425), and 
praeses belli (xi. 483), and wears as a breastplate the aegis 
(see note on ii. 616), or famous shield of Iuppiter, bearing in 
the center the baneful head of the Gorgon Medusa (ii. 616, 
vili. 853-354, 435-488). As goddess of wisdom she helps the 
Greeks to build the Wooden Horse by means of which they 
capture Troy (i. 15). Her friendship for the Greeks during 
the siege of Troy is emphasized also in 11. 162-163. At the games 
celebrated in honor of Anchises (§§ 55, 59) one prize is a slave 
girl operum haud ignaéra Minervae (v. 284), i.e. well skilled in 
spinning and in weaving; compare vil. 805. According to one 
story she was born near Lake Tritonis in Africa, and so is often 
called Triténia or Triténis (11. 171, 226, 615, xi. 483). She alone 
of the gods is permitted by Iuppiter to wield his thunderbolts 
(i. 42-48). 

Venus.—Venus, the goddess of love (iv. 33, xi. 736) and 316 
beauty, was the daughter of Iuppiter (i. 250, 256) and of 
Dione (iii. 19). Her son Aeneas (i. 231, 585, 590) therefore 
himself claims descent from Iuppiter, saying (vi. 123), Ht 
mi genus ab Iove summé (est). She was believed to have risen 
from the foam of the sea near Cythera, an island off the south- 
ern coast of the Peloponnesus, and so was called Cytheréa 
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(i. 257, 657, etc.). Other places loved by her were Paphos and 
Idalium, in Cyprus (1. 415, 681, 693, x. 51-52). In 1. 720 she is 
called Acidalia, after a fountain named Acidalius, in Boeotia, 
a province of Central Greece. In part on account of the judg- 
ment of Paris (§ 56), but more especially because she was 
mother of Aeneas, she is always deeply interested not only in 
Aeneas’s welfare, but in that of the whole Trojan race (com- 
pare e.g. i. 229-253, 657-694, 11. 589-623, iv. 90-128). 

Apollo (Greek Phoebos Apollo).—Apollo is the god of light, 
of oracles, of music, of the healing art, and at times, also, of 
war. He was born on the island of Delos, and hence is called 
Délius (iii. 162, vi. 12). Other places frequented by him were 
Thymbra, near Troy, and Patara, a seaport town of Lycia, in 
Asia Minor, where he had a famous oracle; hence he is called 
Thymbraeus (iii. 85). His Lyciae sortés, ‘Lycian oracle,’ is 
mentioned in iv. 346. From Grynium, another small town 
in Asia Minor, he is called Grynéus (iv. 345). It is as a god of 
oracles that Apollo figures most largely in the Aeneid (iv. 
376-377); the seats of his chief oracles are Delphi, in Greece 
Gi. 114), and Cumae, in Campania, Italy (vi. 9-13). He not - 
only has the gift of prophecy himself, but can bestow it upon 
others (xi. 391-397, vi. 11-12). As a god of war he is called 
Arcitenéns (ill. 75); arms rattle on his shoulders as he walks 
(téla sonant umeris iv. 149); he helps Octavianus at Actium 
(viii. 704-706; compare §§ 21, 72). He is god of music (xii. 394) 
and leader of the dance (iv. 145-146). He is described as 
beautiful (pulcher i. 119), with long, flowing locks (crinitus 
ix. 638; compare fluentem .. . crinem iv. 147-148). He can 
teach others also how to play the lyre (xii. 394). He is god, 
too, of the healing art (x. 315-317), and father of the physician 
Paeon (vil. 769). As sun-god (iv. 119, xi. 913) he is called 
Sol (i. 568, vu. 11), and Titan (iv. 119), since, according to one 
account, the sun-god was son of Hyperion, a Titan (§ 309). 

Diana.—Diana, the goddess of hunting and sister of Apollo 
(compare i. 329), is called Ldténia (xi. 534), as being the 
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daughter of Latona, or Leto (compare i. 502). Her attendants 
are the Thracian forest nymphs, the Oréades (i. 500). As 
Apollo was the sun-god, so Diana was the moon-goddess; in 
ix. 405 she is called astrérum decus, ‘brightest glory of the star- 
land.’ She is identified also with Hecate (iv. 511), a goddess 
especially of the underworld and of witchcraft, but regarded 
also as a moon-goddess; see iv. 609, x. 5387. Hecate was the 
goddess also of crossroads and so was called Trivia (vi. 18, 
etc.). She is called also tergemina (iv. 511), ‘triple-formed,’ and 
is represented in works of art frequently by three statues 
standing back to back. | 

Mars.—Mars is the god of war (armzpoténs ix. 717), who 
decides the issue of battles (xii. 179-180), and goes forth to war 


with giant strides (Grddivus pater ili. 35). The Cyclops, or 


workmen of Vulcanus, built for Mars the war-chariot with 
which ‘he rouses men, yea, whole cities to martial fury’ (viii. 
433-434). His favorite haunt is Thrace (ili. 18). 

Vulcanus.—Vulcanus, the husband of Venus (viii. 372), 
was the lord of fire, and so was called ignipoténs (vill. 414). 
He was brought up on the island of Lemnos, and so was called 
Lemnius (viii. 454). His skill in the working of metals is 
described in viii. 424-458. In particular he fashions, with 
the aid of the Cyclops (Brontes, Steropes, and Arges), the 
thunderbolts of Iuppiter, and the shield of Aeneas (§ 63). 
His workshop was situated on Lipara, an island off the north 
coast of Sicily (viii. 416-423). 
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Neptunus.— Neptunus, the brother of Iuppiter and Iuno (i. 321 


130), was lord of the deep (1. 138; compare § 310, end); he 
calms the sea (i. 142), and rides over its waves at will in his 
chariot (i. 147, 155-156). He has a palace in the waters of the 
Aegean Sea, and so is called Aegaeus (iii. 74). The symbol of 
his sovereignty was the trident (i. 138, 145). 
Mercurius.—Mercurius, son of Iuppiter (iv. 223) and Maia, 
daughter of Atlas (i. 297), was born on Cyllene, the highest 
mountain in the Peloponnesus, and hence is called Cyllénius 
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(iv. 252, viii. 138-139). He is the messenger of the gods, convey- 
ing and interpreting their will to men (i. 297-304, iv. 238-278, 
556-570). To aid him in his duties as messenger he has wings 
(i. 300-301), and wears the taldria, winged sandals (iv. 239- 
278). It is his function, also, to conduct the souls of the dead 
to their final resting-place; he carries a wand which enables 
him to do as he will with such spirits (iv. 242-244). He can 
also, by means of this wand, give sleep or take it away. His 
appearance is described in iv. 558-559. See Shelley’s delightful 
Hymn to Mercury, a translation, from the Greek, of the so- 
called Homeric Hymn to (Hermes=) Mercury. 

Bacchus.—Bacchus, the god of the vine and its product, 
was born on Nysa, a mountain of unknown location, identified 
by classical writers with various places in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa (vi. 805). He was especially fond of Naxos (ili. 125), 
and of Cithaeron, a mountain in Boedtia, near Thebes (iv. 
300-303). His worship was conducted in wild and orgiastic 
fashion, in the woods or on mountain slopes, especially by 
women, called Bacchantes or Maenades (compare iii. 125, vii. 
385-405). As the god that makes men unbend and frees them 
from care he is called pater Lyaeus (iv. 58). 


324 Ceres.—Ceres was the goddess of agriculture; hence her 
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name is used both for frimentum and for pdnis (§ 224). A 
temple in her honor at Troy, outside the walls of the city, is 
mentioned in ii. 713-715, 742. Ceres was worshiped, too, as 
a giver of laws to men, légifera (iv. 58). 


Ill. OTHER DEITIES 


Minor Water Deities.—Ancient writers represent the waters 
(of the sea, of rivers, and of fountains), the fields, and the 
forests as all alike peopled with numerous gods and goddesses. 
Attendants of Neptunus are Glaucus, Palaemon, the god of 
harbors (v. 823), Nereus and his daughters (the Nereides), 
and Phorcus, brother of Nereus (v. 240, 822-826). Of the 
Nereides, Thetis, Doto, Galatea, and others are mentioned 
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(v. 825, ix. 102); their mother, Doris, is referred to in iii. 74. 
Cymothoé, too, and Triton appear in Neptunus’s train (i. 144), 
and help him in his work; Triton is famed for the skill with 
which he blows his snail-shaped horn (x. 209-210). Portunus 
(v. 241) is identical with Palaemon, being in fact the Roman 
counterpart of the latter deity. The deities of certain streams 
are also mentioned, e.g. of the Tiber (vii. 31-34, 64), of the 
Crinisus in Sicily (v. 38), and of the Nile (viii. 711-713). 

Nymphae.—The deities dwelling in springs and fountains 
were called nymphae (i. 167-168). Of these Vergil mentions 
particularly Iuturna, sister of Turnus (xu. 138-160), and 
Albunea (vii. 83-91; see the notes on this passage). In the 
grove about the spring of Albunea was a famous dream-oracle 
(§ 351). The deities of the waters are conceived of as com- 
pletely personal. 
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Deities of Forest and Field.—The forests also were peopled 327 


with deities; in fact, every place had its own peculiar god or 
goddess. Nympha is the general name for such deities, as well 
as for the fountain goddesses (§ 326). In iii. 34 Aeneas wor- 
ships the nymphae agrestés, in consequence of the strange hap- 
penings attendant upon his attempt to gather the shafts of 
cornel and of myrtle. On reaching the island of Ortygia, near 
Syracuse in Sicily, the Trojans worship the nimina magna loci 
Gi. 697). A significant passage is vil. 136-140. The Trojans 
are come at last to Italy; an incident, trifling in itself, but im- 
portant as fulfilling in innocent fashion a prediction which had 
sadly disturbed them, has made their hearts beat high with 
hope. Gratefully, therefore, they invoke the gods in prayer, 
among others the nymphae and the genius loci, 1. e. the god under 
whose special care and patronage this place was. The genius 
loct was regarded as concealed under divers forms. For ex- 
ample, in v. 77-99 we have a description of a sacrifice of milk 
and blood to the spirit of Anchises. A great snake glides out 
from the foot of the funeral mound on which the offering was 
laid and consumes the milk and the blood. The Trojans scarce 
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know whether to consider the serpent the genzus loct or some 
spirit attendant upon Anchises. Forest nymphs mentioned 
by name are Ida, mother of the Trojan warrior Nisus 
(ix. 177), Egeria, a nymph in the grove of Diana, near Aricia 
(vii. 763), Feronia, at Anxur (vii. 800), Carmentis, a nymph of 
prophetic powers (vdatés fatidica viii. 335-341), mother of Evan- 
der, the Arcadian hero who founded the city of Pallanteum 
(§ 60), and Marica, a nymph at Laurentum, wife of the wood- 
land god Faunus and mother of Latinus (vii. 47). 

Saturnus; Faunus.—Deities of forest and field, of more im- 
portance than those named in the preceding paragraph, were 
Saturnus and Faunus. Saturnus, as has been said above 
($§ 310-311), was identified by Vergil with Cronos. Faunus, 
grandson of Saturnus (vii. 47-49), is described as a god that 
loved the woods (szlvicola x. 551). In xii. 766-769 he appears 
as a god of Italian sailors. He is called fatedicus genztor, 
and his oracle is described at length in vii. 81-95. 

Ianus.—lanus was an Italian god, first of gateways and door- 
ways, then of beginnings (of the day or of the year). He is 
bifrons, ‘two-headed’ (vil. 180), since gates face two ways, and 
is especially the guardian of the Gates of Ianus (Janus), to 
which reference was made in § 19; see also vii. 607-615. He is 
mentioned, too, as founder of a city called [dniculum, across the 
Tiber, on the hill of that name (viii. 857-358). 

Vesta; The Penates; The Lar.—Vesta was the goddess of 
the fireside and of the fire burning there. As one of the oldest. 
of Roman deities she is called cana, ‘time-honored,’ literally 
‘hoar-headed,’ ‘hoar’ (v. 744). Vergil represents Aeneas as 
bringing her statue and her worship from Troy (ii. 296-297) ; 
her temple in Troy is mentioned in ii. 567-570. Important 
deities in the Aenezd are the Pendtés, the Penates, friendly 
house-spirits who secured to the family its daily bread. The 
name Pendtés seems to be connected with penus, ‘food,’ ‘daily 
bread’ ; penus is itself connected with penitus, penetro, penetralia. 
The Penates are thus the gods of the inner and more sacred 
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portions of the house (the parts in which the food vital to the 
existence of the household was stored). Closely associated 
with the Penates was the deity called Lar or Lar Familiaris. 
The Lar, with the Penates, presided over all the fortunes of 
the house, standing in the most intimate relation to all its 
experiences, its joys and its sorrows, its good fortune and its 
misfortune, and all events of importance to the family circle— 
births, deaths, marriages, departures on journeys, and returns 
therefrom. Since the hearth was the center of the family life, 
it was especially sacred to the Lar and the Penates (as well as 
to Vesta); here their images were set up and here sacrifice of 
food and drink was made to them at each meal, and offerings 
of incense were made to them. In such a connection Vesta 
and the Lar are mentioned together in v. 743-745. 
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The Romans always conceived of their State as a great 334 


family, a large household; hence the State, too, had its Vesta, 
its Lar, and its Penates. In the Atrium Vestae at Rome, at the 
eastern end of the Forum, a fire was kept burning by the Vestal 
Virgins. Before Vergil’s time, the belief had become current 
that the Penates of the Roman State had been brought by 
Aeneas from Troy to Lavinium. Representations of the Penates 
similar to these were sacredly kept in a special shrine in the 
Atrium Vestae. At the very outset of the Aenezd (i. 5-6) Aeneas’s 
purpose is described as twofold, to build a city and to bring his 
gods into Italy. In 11. 296-297 the spirit of Hector brings to 
Aeneas ‘Vesta and Vesta’s never-dying fire.’ Aeneas (iii. 11-12), 
speaking of his departure from the land of Troy, says, ‘I move 
out upon the deep, an exile, with my comrades, my son, the 
Penates, and the mighty gods.’ 

In this connection it is worth while to dwell a moment on a 
point of importance to a right understanding of the ancient 
conceptions concerning the gods. The ancients found it ex- 
tremely difficult, in fact impossible, to separate the statue of 
a deity from the deity himself. Where the statue of the god 
was, there was the god. Language is used, therefore, natu- 
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rally enough, of the statue which, strictly speaking, is appro- 
priate only to the god (ii. 172-175). The loss or the destruction 
of the statue meant the loss of the favor of the deity that it 
represented. From this brief statement we can understand at 
once why Aeneas sought to carry the statues of Vesta, of the 
Penates, and of other Trojan gods with him in his flight from 
Troy. The permanence of Trojan destinies was thought to 
depend on the preservation of these statues. The transference 
of the statues to the new home of the Trojan race was the one 
sure means of securing the favor of the gods they represented for 
the career which the race was to enjoy in the promised land. 

336 The Gods of the Underworld.—The underworld is variously 
called Orcus (ii. 398), Acherén (vii. 312), Erebus (vi. 247), 
and Avernus (vi. 126). Its ruler is called Platén (vii. 327), or 
Dis (iv. 702), the brother of Iuppiter. He is also called Iuppiter’s 
Stygius frater (x. 104, x. 113). In iv. 638 he is Iuppiter Stygius. 
His palace was built by the forges of the Cyclops (vi. 630-631). 
His wife is Proserpina (vi. 142). Ordinarily Proserpina cuts 
from the heads of the dying a lock of hair as a kind of offering 
to the powers of the underworld. The fundamental thought 
here is that the dying are victims offered up to death and the 
other world; it was customary to begin a sacrifice of an ox, 
sheep, or similar victim, by cutting some hairs from its forehead 
(compare vi. 245-246). In iv. 698-704, however, Iris is sent by 
Iuno to cut a lock from the head of the dying Dido; see the 
notes there. 

337 Certain other superhuman personages find residence in the 
underworld. To these Iuno alludes when she cries, in vii. 312, 
‘If I cannot prevail on the powers of heaven, I will move those 
of Acheron’; compare, too, ili. 211-215, especially 215. To 
be mentioned especially are the three Furies, Allecto (vii. 324- 
329), Tisiphone (vi. 555-556), and Megaera (xii. 846). They are 
called collectively Furiae (vi. 605) or Humenides (iv. 469, vi. 
250, 280). These Furies are subject to the will of the gods 
of Olympus; Allecto, for instance, aids Iuno in her plan of 
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involving the Trojans in war with the Latins (vii. 341-353, 
406-457). Their presence within Olfmpus (§ 308), however, 
was not countenanced by Iuppiter (vil. 557-558). 

The Fates.—Only three individual deities exercise an im- 
portant influence upon the course of the events described in 
the Aeneid. These are Venus (§ 316), Iuno (§ 314), and Iup- 
piter (§$§ 312-313). Venus is the mother of Aeneas, and her 
interest in the events of the Aeneid, which all concern Aeneas, 
is therefore natural. Iuno was of old the arch-enemy of Troy. 
She opposes Aeneas now in consequence of her love for Carthage 
(see 1. 12-32). Above these two goddesses stands Iuppiter, father 
of gods and king of men, charged with the government of the 
world and all its affairs. Above these three gods there is a 
fourth power, called sometimes Fate, sometimes the Fates. 
This power is sometimes identified with the gods, sometimes 
distinguished from them. 

This mysterious power is characterized by various Latin 
names. A common term for it is Fata (i. 32, 205, iii. 375, etc.). 
Other names are Forttna (x. 49), Fortina omnipoténs et in- 
éluctabile Fatum (viii. 334), and Parcae (i. 22, iii. 379). In the 
sense of ‘it is fated,’ ‘the gods willed,’ we find such expressions 
as fas (est) (ii. 779), visum (est) superits (ili. 2), and dis. . 
visum (est) (il. 428). 

In seeking to determine Vergil’s conception of the Fates, 
we note at once that no definite inferences can be drawn from 
the terms in which the hwman actors in the Aeneid speak of 
them. On the other hand, these mortals constantly pray to 
the gods as the givers of all good things, with the thought, 
apparently, that their own destinies rest entirely in the 
hands of the deities whom they address. From the terms, 
_ however, in which the gods themselves speak of Fate, or of 
the Fates, it is clear that all the deities, even Iuppiter, are 
subject to this mysterious power. We get a hint of this at 
the very outset. Iuno designs to make Carthage a world 
power, st quad Fata sinant (i. 18), ‘if in any wise the Fates 
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permit.’ In x. 467-472 Iuppiter himself is made to say that 
he is helpless to alter thd will of the Fates: ‘Beneath the walls 
of Troy many sons of the gods perished; aye, even mine own 
dear son, Sarpedon, fell there.’ Iuppiter is, however, the person- 
al representative of the Fates, charged with executing their will. 
It is this fact which makes it possible for the poet to call 
Iuppiter omnipoténs (1. 60) and to speak of him as ‘swaying the 
affairs of gods and men with never-ending might’ (i. 229-230). 
The inconsistency is more apparent than real; since Iuppiter 
was the viceroy of the Fates, the executive power by which 
their will was carried out, it was easy and natural for the poet 
to speak of him as all-powerful, and to represent him at times 
as a power coordinate with the Fates or even superior to them. 

We may note, finally, that, though the gods could not set 
at nought the will of the Fates, they might delay, even for a 
long time, its accomplishment. This appears very clearly 
from the words of Iuno (vii. 313-316): ‘Granted that I shall 
not be able to keep Aeneas from the throne of Latium... , 
I can at least retard events so momentous and add delays 
thereto.’ Compare, too, vill. 395-399. 


IV. THE RELATIONS OF THE GODS WITH MEN 


General Statement.—Vergil follows Homer in representing 
the gods as coming in various ways into close contact with 
mortals. He makes Evander (§ 60) say that his subjects 
believe that they have repeatedly seen Iuppiter himself, shak- 
ing his aegis (§ 315), and setting the storm in motion (viii. 
352-354). The gods have favorite haunts on earth which 
they love to visit; thus Iuno loves Carthage (i. 15-18), Venus 
Paphos (i. 415-417). To certain favored mortals the gods re- . 
veal themselves and their will (1) by personal intercourse, 
(2) by signs, such as oracles, omens, and dreams. 

Personal Intercourse of the Gods with Men.—In ii. 589- 
593 we read that Venus appears to Aeneas ‘more clearly than 
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she had revealed herself before, in the guise and in the great- 
ness which are hers among the dwellers in heaven.’ She takes 
away the mist from before his eyes and enables him to see 
divers gods—Neptunus, Iuno, Pallas, and Iuppiter himself— 
actively engaged in the work of destroying Troy (ii. 604-618). 


Later, Venus appears to Aeneas as he goes forth to explore : 


the land of Carthage (§ 57: i. 314-417); this time she is dis- 
guised as a huntress, yet her divine nature is not wholly con- 
cealed. Her son, however, does not recognize her until she 
turns to leave him (i. 402-406). Later still, Venus brings to 
Aeneas the arms which, at her request, Vulcan had fashioned 
for him (viii. 608-616). No other instance of her appearance to 
Aeneas is recorded, but her care for his interests is ceaseless. 
When he is wounded, she speedily cures the hurt (xu. 411-424); 
she puts into his mind the plan which brings his struggle with 
Turnus ($60) to a triumphant close (xu. 554-556). Apolle 
comes down from heaven to congratulate Ascanius on his first 
warlike achievement; he assumes the form of Butes, once armor- 
bearer to Anchises, but the Trojan chiefs recognize the god 
(ix. 644-660). In other instances the gods deal with mortals 
through messengers. Mercurius (§ 322) is the messenger of 
Iuppiter, Iris (§ 314) of Iuno. 

Omens and Portents.—The second way in which the gods 
conduct their dealings with mortals is through omens and 
portents. The terms employed to denote these manifestations 
of the divine will are portentum, moénstrum, Omen, augurium, 
auspicium, signum. The practice of attaching importance to 
various phenomena, especially unusual phenomena, receives 
endorsement from the words put into the mouth of Venus 
(i. 8390-401), when she makes predictions to Aeneas concerning 
the welfare of his fleet from the actions of a flock of swans, 
declaring that she can assure him of the safety of his ships, 
‘unless my parents have lyingly taught me augury to no pur- 
pose.’ Aeneas himéelf will take no important step until he 
has been assured by signs and portents, doubly given (§ 347), 
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that the action has the approval of the gods. Of the many 
omens and signs mentioned in the Aenezd only a few need be 
noted here. Dido and her followers, on reaching the site of 
Carthage, dig up there the head of a spirited charger and 
know at once, from something Iuno had told them, that this 
is the place where they are to build their city (. 441-445). 
The snakes which destroy Laocoén and his sons, after Laocoén 
has flung a spear into the side of the Wooden Horse, are re- 
garded as a ménstrum, i.e. as proof of the anger of the gods at 
the act of Laocoén (ii. 199-231). When Anchises is firmly 
set in his purpose not to flee from Troy, a mdnstrum makes 
him waver; bright flames play about the head of his grandson 
Ascanius, without, however, harming the boy (ii. 680-686). 
Thunder and lightning, especially in a clear sky, constitute a 
weighty omen (vii. 141-143). 

We may note in connection with the mdnstrum of ii. 680-686 
(§ 346) that it is not regarded as constituting in itself a sufficient 
indication of the divine will. Anchises, though favorably im- 
pressed by it, yet hesitates, and cries to Iuppiter (ii. 691), 


da deinde auxilium, pater, atque haec dmina firma. 


The supporting omen comes, at once, in the form of thunder, 
and of a meteor, or shooting-star, that passes over the house 
of Anchises, and buries itself at last in the woods on Mount 
Ida (ii. 692-698; see the notes). So, at the grave of Polydorus, 
Aeneas, troubled by the sight of the blood that trickles forth 
from the myrtle shafts, begs Mars and the woodland nymphs 
to ‘give a favorable turn to the sight and to lighten the omen’ 
(iil. 34-86). Confirmation of the omen and explanation of it 
come through the words of the spirit of Polydorus (iii. 39-46). 
Often, however, an omen is at once intelligible, having been 
anticipated by some utterance or prophecy of the gods or their 
human spokesmen. 

Prophecies and Oracles.—Originally the knowledge of future 
events was possessed only by Iuppiter. He bestowed it, 
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however, upon other gods, and they in turn upon their off- 
spring or upon favored mortals. All this is set forth by the 
Harpy Celaeno, who declares (iii. 250-252) that she reveals the 
secrets which luppiter had unfolded to Apollo and Apollo in 
turn had communicated to her. The terms for prophet are 
augur (iv. 376, ix. 327) and, more frequently, vdtés (e.g. ii. 
122). The seers mentioned are Calchas, prophet of the Greeks 
before Troy (ii. 100, 122-129), Cassandra, prophetess of the Tro- 
jans, inspired by Apollo, but by him condemned to have her 
utterances disregarded by her countrymen (ii. 246-247, iii. 
182-188), Helenus (iii. 358-462), Nautes, inspired by Minerva 
(v. 704-707), and the nymph Carmentis (viii. 335-341; see § 328). 


The seers possessed their gift of prophecy only in limited 349 


measure; many things were concealed from them. So Helenus 
says to Aeneas (ili. 377-380), pauca tibi @ multis,. . . expediam 

. , prohibent nam cétera Parcae scire Helenum, farique vetat 
Saturnia Iuind. The gift of prophecy was possessed also by 
all mortals to whom immortality was vouchsafed or who be- 
came divine beings after their removal from earth, and by 
the spirits of the dead, the Manés. So Aeneas’s wife Creiisa, 
who does not die, but becomes an immortai attendant of the 
magna deum genetrix (Cybele: § 311), gives Aeneas, immedi- 
ately after her translation from earth, a brief outline of his 
destiny (ii. 780-784). From the spirit of his father, Anchises, 
Aeneas receives warnings to depart from Carthage (iv. 351- 
353), and to visit the underworld (vi. 115-116); from that 
spirit, too, when he visits the underworld, he learns in detail the 
glorious history of his Roman descendants (vi. 756-886), whose 
victories are to offset the defeats of the Trojans and the fall of 
Troy. 

Oracles.—As seats of oracles mention is made of Delphi, 
described simply as dracula Phoebi (ii. 114), of Delos (iii. 79- 
89, especially 88-89), and Cumae (vi. 9-53). On arriving at 
Delos, Aeneas goes at once to the temple of Apollo, and ques- 
tions the god about the further course of his voyage (iil. 79, 84). 
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Cumae is the seat of the Sibyl (§ 59), the famous priestess of 
Apollo. 

The utterances of the oracles were proverbially dark and 
mysterious, often misunderstood by those to whom they were 
delivered. An instance is found in Book III, where Anchises 
misinterprets the answer to Aeneas’s prayer. The god’s an- 
swer was (96), Antiquam exquirite matrem, ‘Seek your ancient 
mother,’ i.e. ‘Seek the cradle of your race.’ The god had 
Italy in mind, Anchises thought of Crete (compare ili. 103- 
117 with ili. 180-188). In 180-181 Aeneas explains why An- 
chises had erred. ; 

Dreams.—Another means whereby mortals learned the will 
of the gods was formed by dreams and visions. Vergil men- 
tions two gates, one of horn, the other of ivory, by which 
dreams make their way from the underworld to this world 
(vi. 893-896). By the former gate real spirits issue, to appear 
to mortals in sleep, and to bring to them true messages; by 
the other gate misleading apparitions come forth (see the note on 
vi. 898). When the Greeks have finally forced an entrance 
into Troy through the stratagem of the Wooden Horse, Hector 
appears in a vision to Aeneas and bids him flee, at the same 
time commending to him his country’s gods (ii. 270-297). 
When the Trojans, misunderstanding the oracle delivered to 
them at Delos (§ 350), settle in Crete, they suffer grievously in 
consequence of their mistake. Presently, the Penates (§§ 331- 
334) appear to Aeneas as he lies in sleep, and tell him that 
Italy, not Crete, was the land meant by Apollo (iii. 147-171). 
After Aeneas has at last resolved to quit Carthage, but is 
delaying the fulfillment of his resolve, a figure, like in all re- 
spects to Mercurius, appears to him in his sleep, to urge him 
to instant departure (iv. 556-570). A dream-oracle is de- 
scribed at length in vii. 81-95. Here the priest makes a sacri- 
fice of sheep and lays him down to sleep on the skins of the 
victims; as he slumbers ‘he sees strange sights and hears 
various voices and enjoys converse with the gods.’ 
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F. THE MANUSCRIPTS OF VERGIL 


For the text of Vergil, as for that of all other Greek and 352 
Latin authors, we are compelled to rely ultimately on copies 
of the poet’s works written by hand on papyrus or on parch- 
ment; such copies are called manuscripts. Vergil’s poems, 
especially the Aenezd, became textbooks in the Roman schools 
almost immediately after his death (§ 91); hence the text of 
his works was repeatedly copied, and as a result it exists to- 
day in more copies (i.e. in more manuscripts), perhaps, than 
does that of any other Latin author. Further, the manuscripts 
of Vergil are not only very numerous, but some of them, at 
least, are excellent, and highly valuable, by reason of the fact 
that they go back to very early times. Few Latin manu- 
scripts date back of the tenth century of our era; yet two 
at least of the Vergilian manuscripts antedate 500 a.p. These 
are (1) the Codex Medicéus, preserved at Florence, and be- 
longing to the fifth century; and (2) the Cédex Paldtinus. 
The Codex Romanus belongs, perhaps, to the sixth century. 
The Codex Palatinus and the Codex Romanus are in the li- 
brary of the Vatican at Rome. None of these manuscripts 
is complete. There are several important short fragments 
of good and early manuscripts. Of these one, known as the 
Schedae (Leaves) Vaticdnae, is specially interesting. Only 
seven leaves of it are preserved, four at the Vatican, three at 
Berlin. All these manuscripts were written in capital letters. 
There is also a host of manuscripts written in what are called 
minuscule characters, i.e. in small letters. These are all late, 
and are descendants of a common original. 

Facsimiles, or photographic reproductions, of a page of the 
Codex Palatinus and of a page of the Schedae Vaticanae may 
be seen in a very useful book, unfortunately now out of print: 
Latin Manuscripts, by H. W. Johnston (Chicago, Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1897). Both facsimiles give passages from 
the Georgics of Vergil. 
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G. A BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In paragraphs 354-363 is given a very brief list of books of 
importance and interest to the average student of Vergil. 
Books in foreign languages have for the most part, for obvious 
reasons, been excluded. No American editions of the Aeneid 
are here named, because during his work on this book the 
author has scrupulously refrained from examining such editions. 
He has therefore no familiarity with their contents, and so is 
not competent to speak of their respective merits. 


1. EDITIONS — 
(A) Editions Containing the Latin Text Alone! 


Kuovtek, W., Vergils Aeneis® (Leipzig, Freytag, 1920). 
Hirrzen, F. A., P. Vergili Maronis Opera. In the Oxford Classical 
Texts Series (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1900). 


(B) Annotated Editions, with Notes in English 


Pages, T. E., The Aeneid of Virgil, Books I-VI, and The Aeneid of Virgil, 
Books VII-XII (London and New York, The Macmillan Company, 1894, 
1900). 

Sipewick, A., P. Vergili Maronis Opera, in two volumes (Cambridge, 
England, at the University Press, 1890, 1894). Volume 1 contains the 
Introduction and the Latin text; Volume 2 contains the Notes. 

Koennepy, B.H., P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica, Georgica, Aeneis* (London 
and New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1881, reprinted 1895).—The 
notes proper are, in general, somewhat meager; so far as they go, how- 
ever, they are often very good. The Appendix gives valuable collections 


‘of material, though the references are often untrustworthy. 


Botier, H. E., The Sixth Book of the Aeneid (Oxford, Blackwell, 1920). 

Fow er, W. Warbz, Virgil’s “Gathering of the Clans,” Being Observations 
on Aeneid VII. 601-817? (Oxford, Blackwell, 1918). 

Fowier, W. Warp, Aeneas at the Site of Rome: Observations on the 
Eighth Book of the Aeneid? (Oxford, Blackwell, 1918). 

Fow.ter, W. Warps, The Death of Turnus: Observations on the Twelfth 
Book of the Aeneid (Oxford, Blackwell, 1919). 

1In the lists given in §§ 354-363 the most important works are named first. 

A figure set over the title of a book indicates the edition of the book to which reference is 


made. The material presented in parentheses gives, besides other information, the place of 
publication, the name of the publishers, and the date of publication. 
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(C) Annotated Editions, with Notes in German 


Brosin, O., P. Vergili Maronis Aeneis, Ausgabe fiir den Schulgebrauch 
(Gotha, Klotz [Part I], and Perthes [the remaining Parts]. Books I-Ii", 
1926; Books III-IV’, 1914; Books V-VIS, 1920; Books VII-IX%, 1905; 
Books X-XII?, 1905; Appendix’, 1907. Parts I-III were revised by 
Mackensen, L., Parts IV-V and the Appendix by Herrxamp, L.).—The 
notes are brief, pointed, good. The Appendix contains useful matter on 
Vergil’s language and style. 

Kaprss, K., Vergils Aeneide fiir den Schulgebrauch Erléutert (Leipzig, 
Teubner: Books I-III’, by Fickeiscuprer, M., 1914; Books IV-VI5, by 
Worner, E., 1912; Books VII-[X’, by Kappns, K., 1892; Books X-XII3, 
by FicknLscHEerEr, M., 1902). 

Lavewia, Tu., Vergils Gedichte Erkldrt. Volumes 2-3 (Berlin, Weid- 
mann: Aeneid, Books I-VI, revised by Jaun, P., 1912; Aeneid, Books 
VII-XII°, revised by Druticxs, P., 1904). 


(D) Annotated Editions, for More Advanced Students 


Especially elaborate and important annotated editions, of service to 
advanced students, particularly teachers, are the following. 

ConineTon, Joun, P. Vergili Maronis Opera, With a Commentary, in 
three volumes (revised by Netriesuip, H., Volumes 1-2 in the fourth edi- 
tion, Volume 3 in the third edition. London, George Bell and Sons, 1881, 
1884, 1883). Volume 1 deals with the Hclogues and the Georgics. A fifth 
edition of this volume, by HAvERFIELD, F., appeared in 1898. 

Henry, James, Aeneidea, or Critical, Exegetical, and Aesthetical Re- 
marks on the Aeneis. This work contains notes only. Volume 1 (1873, 
864 pages), published at London, by Williams and Norgate, is concerned 
with Book I alone. Volumes 2, 3, and 4 were published at Dublin, the 
Appendix, containing the Indexes, at Meissen, Germany. The title-pages 
state that these volumes were ‘‘Printed for the Trustees of the Author’; 
no publisher’s name is given. Volume 2 (1878, 861 pages) contains the 
notes on Books II-IV; Volume 3, Part 1 (1881, pages 1-298) contains the 
notes on Book V and on Book VI. 1-304; Volume 3, Part 2 (1889, pages 
299-954) contains the notes on Book VI. 310-901, Books VII-IX; Volume 
4 (1889, 330 pages), contains the notes on Books X-XII. The Appendix 
(1892, 118 pages) gives an Index of Names and Matters, an Index of 
Authors Quoted, and a List of Some of the Longer and More Important 
Notes. 

Norpen, E., Aeneis Buch VI? (Leipzig, Teubner, 1916). Next to 
Henry’s edition of Book I, this is the most elaborate edition of any book 


of the Aeneid. 
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2. ANCIENT BIOGRAPHIES OF VERGIL 


The ancient biographies of Vergil, especially that ascribed to Donatus 
($§ 36-37), may be studied in the following works. 

Nerriesuip, H., Ancient Lives of Vergil, With an Essay on the Poems 
of Vergil in Connection with His Life and Times (Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1879). 

Dieut, E., Die Vitae Vergilianae und Ihre Antiken Quellen (Bonn, 
Marcus and Weber, 1911). This booklet is cheap, convenient, and ac- 
curate. It contains also explanatory notes. 


3. GENERAL CRITICISM OF VERGIL 


Myers, F. W. H., an essay entitled Virgil, published originally in a 
volume called Hssays Classical, pages 106-176 (London and New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1897); reprinted in the volume called Essays 
Classical and Modern, pages 106-176 (London and New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1921). 

Durr, J. W., A Literary History of Rome from the Origins to the Close 
of the Golden Age (London, T. F. Unwin, 1909, 1927; New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1909, 1927). See pages 432-495. 

Conineaton, J., and Nerruesurp, H. For this work see § 357. See 
the Introduction to Volume 1, fourth edition, pages xvii-cxv, fifth edition, 
pages xvii-c, and Volume 2, fourth edition, pages xix-lxviii. 

Guover, T. R., Studies in Virgil (London, Arnold, 1904). A revised 
edition, entitled Virgil, appeared in 1912 (London and New York, The 
Macmillan Company). There are also a third and a fourth edition, but 
these are virtually identical with the second. 

Sevuar, W. Y., The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age: Virgil? (Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press, 1883). 

Prescott, H. W., The Development of Virgil’s Art (Chicago, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1927). 

Heinze, R., Virgils Epische Technik? (Leipzig, Teubner, 1915). This 
is a very important work. It is reproduced, in large part, in the book by 
Prescott. 

Nerriesuip, H., Suggestions Introductory to a Study of the Aeneid. 
This paper is to be found in a volume entitled Lectures and Essays (Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press, 1885). 

Nerruesuip, H., Hssay on the Poems of Vergil in Connection with His 
Life and Times. See the work by Nettleship named in § 358. 

Nerriesuip, H., Vergil (published originally in England, then in New 
York, by D. Appleton and Company, 1880). This book is, unfortunately, 
out of print. 

Smewick, A. See § 355. See Volume 1, pages 3-76. 
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Crump, M. Marsoriz., The Growth of the Aeneid (Oxford, Blackwell, 
1920). 

Two other volumes, highly interesting, but marred frequently by un- 
founded assumptions and inferences are 

DeWirrt, N. W., Virgil’s Biographia Litteraria (Oxford University Press, 
1923). 

Frank, T., Vergil, A Biography (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1922). 

4. SPECIAL POINTS IN VERGILIAN CRITICISM 


Royps, T. F., The Beasts, Birds, and Bees of Virgil (Oxford, Blackwell, 
1914). 
SarGpaunt, J., The Trees, Shrubs, and Plants of Virgil (Oxford, Black- 
well, 1920). 
5. IMPORTANCE OF THE AENEID IN AFTER AGES 


Works which help to an understanding of the influence of Vergil, 
especially through his Aeneid, on later ages, are the following. 

Comparetti, D., Vergil in the Middle Ages, translated from Italian 
into English by Brenrecxke, E. F. M. (London and New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1895). Thisisa very elaborate study of the legends which 
grew up about the name of Vergil (see §§ 91, 94). 

Tunison, J. S., Master Virgil? (Cincinnati, Robert Clarke and Co., 
1890). This work, unfortunately, is out of print. 

Leuann, C. G., The Unpublished Legends of Virgil (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1900). 

Nircuiz, EvizaBetu, Vergil and the English Poets (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1919). 

Macxai, J. W., Virgil and His Meaning to the World of To-Day 
(Boston, Marshall Jones Company, 1922; London and New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1927).—This book is a volume in the series 
entitled Our Debt to Greece and Rome. 


6. LEXICONS COVERING THE WHOLE OF VERGIL 


Wetmore, M. N., Index Verborum Vergilianus (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1911).—This work is not a lexicon, in the strictest sense 
of that term, since it contains no definitions. It gives, however, with 
extraordinary accuracy, in alphabetical order, every form of every word 
used by Vergil in his three great poems, with a list of the passages in 
which the form occurs. 

Mercuet, H., Lexicon zu Vergilius mit Angabe Sdmtlicher Stellen 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1909-1912).—This is, unfortunately, an unsatisfactory 
work.! 


10n this book, and on Professor Wetmore’s, see SRDADD, Charles, The Classical Weekly 
6. 101-103, 109-111 (January 25, February 1, 1913). 
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7. MYTHOLOGY 

Garey, C. M., The Classic Myths in English Literature and in Art? 
(Boston, Ginn and Company, 1911). 

Kesey, F. W., An Outline of Greek and Roman Mythology (Boston, 
Allyn and Bacon, 1893). 

Harrineton, K. P., Greek and Roman Mythology (Boston, Benj. H. 
Sanborn and Company, 1897). 

Sasin, Frances E., Classical Myths That Live Today (New York, Silver, 
Burdett and Company, 1927). 

Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities, edited by 
Pscx, H. T. (New York, American Book Company, 1897). 


8. TRANSLATIONS 
The Aeneid has been repeatedly translated. The following versions 
may be especially mentioned. 


(A) Translations in Verse 
Biutson, C. J., The Aeneid of Virgil Translated? (Oxford, Blackwell, 
1923). 
Ruoapgs, J., The Aeneid of Vergil Translated into English Verse? (Lon- 
don and New York, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1907). 
Wiuuiams, T. C., The Aeneid of Virgil Translated into English Verse 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1908). 


(B) Translations in Prose 

Conineton, J., The Poems of Virgil Translated into English Prose 
(London and New York, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1893).—This book, 
which gives a translation of the three great poems, is now out of print. 

Contneton, J., The Aeneid of Virgil in the English Translation by John 
Conington, Edited by Aturnson, F. G., and Axitnson, ANNE C. E. 
(Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Company, 1916).—This volume contains 
an excellent introductory essay, by the editors, on Vergil and his poetry, 
and notes on the text. 

Farrciovuen, H. R., Virgil with an English Translation. Two volumes. 
This work, part of the Loeb Classical Library, was published in 1916 and 
1918, in London by W. Heinemann, in New York by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Volume 1 contains the text and a translation of the Eclogues, the 
Georgics, and the Aeneid, Books I-VI; Volume 2 contains the text and a 
translation of the Aeneid, Books VII-XII, the Culex, the Ciris, the Copa, 
the Morétum, and the Catalepton (see § 42). 

Macxatt, J. W., The Aeneid of Virgil Translated into English (London 
and New York, The Macmillan Company, 1908). 

Jackson, J., Virgil (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1908).—This 
volume contains a version of the three great works. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS 


AENEIDOS 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


In the references to the Latin Grammars, A.= Allen and Greenough; B.= 
Bennett; Bu.= Burton; D.= D’Ooge; G.= Gildersleeve-Lodge; H.= Harkness; 


H.B.=Hale-Buck. The latest revision of each book has been used. 


abl. =ablative 

abs. =absolute 

acc. =accusative 

act. =active 

adj. =adjective 

adv. =adverb, adverbial 

advers. =adversative 

appos. =apposition, 
appositive 

asynd. =asyndeton 


ef. =Latin confer, i.e. 
compare 

char. =characteristic 

coll. =collective 

comp. =comparative 

cond. =condition, 
conditional 

conj. =conjunction 

constr. =construction 


dat. =dative 

dem. =demonstrative 

dep. =deponent 

dim. =diminutive 

e.g. =for example 

esp. =especial, 
especially 


f.=fem. (in Vocabulary) 

fem.=feminine (in 
Notes) 

fig. =figurative, 
figuratively 


freq. =frequentative 
fut. =future 


gen. =genitive 
hist. =historical 


i.e. =Latin 7d est, that is 

imp. =imperative 

impers. =impersonal, 
impersonally 

impf.=imperfect 

indecl. =indeclinable 

indef. =indefinite 

indic. =indicative 

inf. =infinitive 

instr. =instrumental 

interj. =interjection 

interrog.= interrogative 

intr. =intransitive 


lit. =literal, literally 
loc. =locative 


m.=masculine (in Vo- 
cabulary) 

masc. =masculine (in 
Notes) 


n.=neuter (in Vocabu- 
lary) 

neg. =negative 

neut. =neuter (in Notes) 

nom. =nominative 

num. =numeral 


obj. =objective 

0.0.=Oratio Obliqua, 
Indirect Discourse 

O.R.=Oratio Recta, 
Direct Discourse 


part. =participle 
pass. =passive 
pers. = personal 
pf. =perfect 

pl. =plural 

plpf. =pluperfect 
poss. =possessive 
pred. =predicate 
prep. =preposition 
pres. =present 
pron. =pronoun 


ref. =reference 
reflex. =reflexive 
rel. =relative 


sc.=Latin sctlicet, i.e. 
supply, understand 

sing.= singular 

spec. =specification 

subj. =subjunctive 

sup. =superlative 


temp. =temporal 
tr. =transitive, 
transitively 


voc. =vocative 


Words in italics give translations; words within single quotation marks give 
explanations, or paraphrases, not translations. 

The passages in the Iliad and the Odyssey to which reference is made in the 
Notes may be found in the following books: 

Lang, A., Leaf, W., and Myers, E., The Iliad of Homer Done into English 
Prose? (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1895). 

Butcher, S. H., and Lang, A., The Odyssey of Homer Done into English 
Prose’ (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1895). 

Murray, A. T., Homer, The Iliad, With an English Translation. 2 volumes 
(London, W. Heinemann, New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924, 1925). 

Murray, A. T., Homer, The Odyssey, With an English Translation. 2 volumes 
(London, W. Heinemann, New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1919, 1919). 
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AENEIDOS 


LIBER PRIMUS 


Arma virumque can6, Trdiae qui primus ab Gris 
Italiam, fatd profugus, Laviniaque vénit 
litora, multum ille et terris iactatus et altd 
vi superum, saevae memorem [indnis ob iram, 


1-7. The theme of the Aeneid is the 
making of Rome. 

1-2. Arma... cand: Arma points 
to a story of wars, an epic poem (§ 74), 
virum to a story dealing chiefly with 
a single hero, to whom the poem owes 
itsunity. 3-7 show that we shall learn 
also of this hero’s wanderings and 
sorrows till he accomplished his divine- 
ly appointed mission—to reach Italy, 
to conquer Turnus and his allies 
(§ 60), and to perform other ex- 
ploits, including the foundation of 
Lavinium, which should make pos- 
sible, ultimately, the foundation of 
Rome itself and its glorious career 
(§§ 62-67). The wanderings of the 
hero occupy Books I-VI, his wars 
Books VII-XII. His name is not 
given till 92. Since the story of Ae- 
neas had for centuries been familiar 
to the Romans, the Roman reader 
could, at once, himself, identify 
Vergil’s vir. For case of Arma and 
virum see § 142. In prose we should 
have Dé armis virdque. Troiae . 
6ris, from Troy’s far distant shores. 
In poetry dra often suggests distance. 
For Troy see §§ 54-55. primus 
. .. véenit: Vergil is writing loosely; 
no other leader came from Troy to 
Italy and Lavinium. See note on An- 
ténor potuit, 242. Italiam .. . litora 


(3): for case see § 139. Lavinia... 
litora (3) defines Jtaliam (§ 218). 
Vergil of necessity often refers to 
places by names not given to them 
till long after Aeneas’s time. fat6: 
instr. abl. with profugus, which gives 
the result, not the process (fugdtus): 
§§ 160, 215. fatd belongs with pro- 
fugus ... Romae, 2-7. All Aeneas’s 
experiences were predestined, Even 
before Troy fell it was known that 
Aeneas was to escape and to found a 
mighty line of descendants; see Iliad 
XX, 302-308. 

3. litora: for position see § 232. 
multum: for case see §146.  ille 
emphatically repeats the subject qui, 
1, a use not uncommon in poetry. 
Render multwm .. . iactatus by much 
tossed HE, terris... et alts=the 
prose terra marique. The poets avoid 
commonplace expressions of prose. 
See §§ 225-226. For case see § 155. 

4. vi, violence. superum: the gods 
of heaven: §§ 308-311. For form see 
§ 100. saevae, merciless. Vergil is 
speaking here in the spirit of the Tro- 
jans, whose unrelenting enemy Juno 
was (§§ 56-57, 314). memorem: trans- 
ferred epithet (§ 212); it was Juno 
that never forgot. In saevae memorem 
there is juxtaposition of cause and 
effect (§ 241). 
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5 multa quoque et belld passus, dum conderet urbem, 
inferretque deds Latid, genus unde Latinum, 
Albanique patrés, atque altae moenia Romae. 

Misa, mihi causis memora, quo ntimine laesd 
quidve doléns régina deum tot volvere casiis 
10 insignem pietate virum, tot adire laborés 


impulerit. 


Tantaene animis caelestibus irae? 


5. Join quoque, too, with multa... 


passus, et, also, with bellé6. Render 
by a man of many sufferings, too, in 
war as well. The climax of Aeneas’s 
woes was the war he had to wage on 
reaching the promised land (§ 60). 
dum... inferret (6): A.553; B.293, 
TIT, 23) Bu:881;) Di765; 'G.5725 Hi: 
603, II, 2; H.B.507, 5. The clause 
gives the purpose of the Fates; see 
note on fatd, 2. urbem: Lavinium. 
See Laviniwm in Vocabulary. 

6-7. deds, his gods, the gods of his 
country, the Penates (§§ 331-334). 
Latié: for case see § 134. genus... 
Rémae: after the death of Turnus 
(§ 60) Aeneas married Lavinia, daugh- 
ter of King Latinus (§ 60), founded a 
town (cf. wrbem, 5), and called it Lavi- 
nium in her honor. Having succeeded 
Latinus as king of both Latins and 
Trojans, he bound the two peoples to- 
gether by giving them a common 
name, Latini. Thus arose the genus 
Latinum. Ascanius, son of Aeneas, 
led a colony from Lavinium to Alba 
Longa, whence, later, Romulus and 
Remus issued to found Rome. unde: 
se. fuit, sprang. The antecedent is to 
be found in all that is implied by 
Troiae ... Latio, 1-6. The establish- 
ment of the Latin race, etc., was the 
result not only of all that Aeneas him- 
self was, but of all his experiences. 
Render genus unde, etc., by a separate 
sentence: Out of all these experiences 
sprang, etc. patrés, senators. Cf. 
the familiar expression Patrés Coén- 
scripti. altae: a standing epithet of 


cities. Most ancient cities were built 
on high ground. A Roman reader 
would think, as we think, of Rome’s 
many. hills. 


8-11. Vergil begs the Muse to relate the 
causes of Aeneas’s sufferings. 


8. Misa: epic poets, ancient and 
modern, often profess to be merely 
the mouthpieces of the Muses. me- 
mora, recount. quo... laesé: freely, 
for what outrage to her will divine; lit., 
‘what heavenly will (of hers) having 
been outraged.’ Leading ideas are ex- 
pressed, usually, in Latin by verbs, in 
English by nouns. 

9-10. quid, on what account, in what 
respect; for case see § 146. Render 
quidve doléns by for what grief; cf. 
the note on quo... laesd, 8. The 
interrogatives in 8-9 really belong 
only with the participles, but are 
made to introduce the whole clause 
ending with impulerit (11), which is a 
dependent question. qué... doléns= 
a very vigorous cur, quare, why. ré- 
gina deum=Juno; cf. 4. With dewm 


ef. superum, 4, with note. volvere 
. . adire: for mood see § 183. vol- 
vere=évolvere (§ 221), undergo; lit., 


‘unroll,’ as one unrolls a scroll (book). 
pietate: see § 66. adire, face, con- 
front. 

11. animis: sc. swnt. irae, angry 
passions (§ 191). Tantaene ... trae? 
is really an exclamation: Strange that 
for souls ... angry passions so dire 
exist!; lit., ‘Do souls divine possess 
passions so dire?’ 


12-18] 
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Urbs antiqua fuit (Tyrii tenuére colini), 
Carthag@; Italiam contra Tiberinaque longé 
dstia, dives opum, studiisque asperrima belli, 
quam Jin6 fertur terris magis omnibus inam 15 
posthabita coluisse Samo: hic illius arma, 
hic currus fuit; hoe reégnum dea gentibus esse, 
si qua Fata sinant, iam tum tenditque fovetque. 


12-33. The causes of Aeneas’s sufferings 
are Juno’s love of Carthage and her hatred 
of the Trojans. 

Answer is made to 8-10 in 12-33, 
to quo... laesd in 12-22, to qurdve 
doléns in 23-33. 

12. antiqua, zn days gone by: § 213. 
Study anticus and vetus in Vocabulary. 
antiqua, strengthened by futt, was, 
in the sense of used to be (but ts no 
more), is most effective. With the 


first mention of Carthage comes the | 


assurance, most comforting to a Ro- 
man reader, that its power, so long a 
rival to the power of Rome, is at an 
end. Tyrii ... coldni, settlers from 
Tyre. See the article on Carthage in 
any encyclopedia. tenuére: sc. eam 
(§ 244). For form see § 115. 

13. Carthago: for position see § 232. 
contra, opposite, fronting. The word 
governs both Italiam oud Ostia: § 237. 
longé, ata distance. contra .. . longé 
together=‘at a distance, yes, but 
confronting.’ Carthage lay about 
two days’ sail south of the mouth of 
the Tiber. Ttberina .. . dstia (14) 
defines Italiam; cf. note on Italiam 
eee lLo7a, 2-3. 

14. Ostia: for plural see §192. 
opum: gen. with dives, which = plé- 
nus: §127. studiis . . . belli: freely, 
savagely devoted to the pursuits of war; 
lit., ‘most ruthless in respect of its 
eager devotion to war.’ 

15-16. quam . . . tinam: render by 
a new sentence, This one city, etc. 
fertur=dicitur. terris . . . omnibus: 
the case is due to the comp. magis, and 


the omission of quam, ‘than.’ omna- 
bus here = céteris, or omnibus aliis. 
Note juxtaposition of contrasts (§ 240; 
in omnibus anam.. posthabita... 
Samo: freely, counting even Samos less 
dear; lit., ‘holding Samos after (i.e. 
inferior to, Carthage).’ The temple 
of Juno at Samos was one of the most 
famous buildings of the ancient world. 
Sam6: hic: for the hiatus see § 292. 
hic, there, at Carthage. illius=eius= 
Iunonis. In prose, the gen: sing. of 
tlle, iste, inus shows 2 in the penult, 
illius, etc.; the poets make the vowel 
of the penult long or short as metrical 
convenience suggests. arma: ancient 
statues show Juno withaspear. See 
the illustration facing page 126. 

17. hoc refers to Urbs, 12, but is at- 
tracted into the gender of the predicate 
noun régnum, the normal usage: 
A.296, a; B.246, 5; G.211, R.5; H.396, 
2; H.B.326, 1. régnum, sovereign; lit., 
‘(a) the sovereignty.’ gentibus, the 
nations, i.e. the wide, wide world. esse 
gives the purpose of tenditque fovetque, 
18: §§ 174, 179. 

18. qua: sc. vd, ratione, in any 
wise, atall. sinant: O. O., represent- 
ing hoc régnum gentibus erit, st qua 
Fata sinunt (or sinant) of O.R. Even 
the gods are subject to the Fates: 
§ § 341-342. iam tum, ‘already then,’ = 
even then, i.e. in that far-off day, even 
before Carthage was fully founded. 
Render hoc . . . fovetque by that this 
(city) shall be a sovereignty to the na- 
tions is even then her vigorous purpose 
and her cherished hope. 
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Progeniem sed enim Trdiand 4 sanguine diici 
20 audierat, Tyrids dlim quae verteret arcis; 

hine populum laté régem bell6que superbum 

ventiirum excidid Libyae: sic volvere Parcas. 

Id metuéns, veterisque memor Saturnia belli, 

prima quod ad Trdiam pro caris gesserat Argis 
25 (necdum etiam causae irdrum saevique dolorés 

exciderant anim6: manet alta mente repostum 

iudicium Paridis, sprétaeque initria formae, 

et genus invisum, et rapti Ganymédis hondrés), 


19. Priégeniem =genus... Latinum, 
6. sed enim, but of a truth, however. 
Enimisoftenthusaffirmative,'‘ indeed,’ 
‘verily,’ rather than causal, ‘for,’ ‘be- 
cause.’ This is its earlier use. dici, 
was at that very moment being derived 
(=was springing). The very exile 
and wanderings of Aeneas were con- 
tributing to the birth of this new race; 
see note on fatd, 2, and on unde, 6. 

20. audierat: as a goddess, Juno 
has knowledge of the decrees of the 
Fates. Tyrias: verse 12 shows how 
this word came to mean ‘Carthagin- 
ian.’ quae verteret arcis expresses the 
purpose of the Fates. See note on dum 

. . inferret, 5-6. 19-20 foreshadow 
the great conflict between Rome and 
Carthage (§ 85). 

21-22. hinc=hdc ex progenié. 1até 
qualifies régem, which suggests the 
verbs rego and régno, and virtually= 
régnantem. superbum, glorious, dis- 
tinguished. excidid Libyae: A.382, 1; 
B.191, 191, 2; Bu.483; D.3895; G.356; 
H.433; H.B.360, 360, b. Render ez- 
cidio6 Libyae by to work the ruin of 
Libya. volvere: as in 9. Render sic 
. . . Parcaés by so the Fates unroll 
their scroll. Parcas: the third refer- 
ence in 22 verses to the Fates. 21-22 
repeat and expand the thought of 
19-20; see § 251. 

23. Id sums up 19-22. metuéns = a 
causal clause with arcébat. veteris 
here=antiqui, prioris, of olden days, 


of days long since gone. See note on 
antiqua, 12. Saturnia: Juno: § 314. 

24, prima, first and foremost. ad, 
against. Argis: from Argi (see Vo- 
cabulary). Even in prose the name 
of a people is found for that of a city 
or a country. Juno’s love for Argos 
played the same part in the war 
against Troy as her regard for Car- 
thage is to play in the Aeneid. 

25. etiam, besides. necdum... 
exciderant (26) is really affirmative in 
sense, ‘the causes were still lingering.’ 
irarum: cf. trae, 11, with note. saevi, 
heart-rending. doliérés, affronts: § 202. 

26. animé: abl., from her heart 
(mind). In prose we should have dé 
animé, ex animd. alta mente, in the 
deeps of her soul. See § 214. For case 
see § 156. repostum=repositum: § 118. 
Render by stored away. 

27. sprétae ... férmae: for case 
and meaning see § 122. sprétaeis used 
as alta is in 26: § 214. The expression 
repeats and defines tidicium Paridis: 
§ 251. For the matters referred to 
see § 56, and Tennyson’s QOenone. 
formae, beauty, as often. 

28. genus invisum: the Trojans 
were sprung from Dardanus, son of 
Jupiter by Electra, daughter of Atlas. 
Juno had therefore from the outset 
hated the Trojans, because they re- 
minded her of Jupiter’s unfaithfulness, 
Ganymédis: see Vocabulary, and also 
Gayley (§ 362), pages 36, 481. For 
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his accénsa super, iactatds aequore tots 
Troas, réliquids Danaiim atque immitis Achilli, 30 
arcébat longé Latid, multdsque per annés 
errabant, acti Fatis, maria omnia circum. 
Tantae milis erat ROmanam condere gentem! 
Vix 6 conspectii Siculae telliris in altum 
véla dabant, laeti, et spiimas salis aere ruébant, 35 
cum Iin6, aeternum servans sub pectore vulnus, 


case see §130. Juno hated the Tro- 


jans on three counts: (1) their origin, . 


28; (2) the act of Paris, 27; (3) be- 
cause a mortal Trojan, Ganymedes, 
had been preferred in heaven to her 
own divine daughter, Hebe, 28. 

29. his sums up the matters indi- 
cated by 23-28. accénsa = a causal 
clause; see note on metuéns, 23. super, 
besides, i.e. in addition to the causes 
noted in 12-22. swper, which needless- 
ly repeats etiam, 25, disturbs the con- 
struction; had Vergil not written swper, 
his could refer to all the matters in 
12-28. aequore tétd: for case see § 157. 

30. Troéas: for form see § 107. 
réliquias ... Achilli, the hapless 
(wretched) remnant left unslain by, etc. 
The genitives are subjective. For 
scansion of ~réliquids see § 278. 
Danaiim: for form cf. swperum, 4, 
deum, 9, with notes. atque, and espe- 
cially, emphasizes strongly, as usual, 
the word it adds. Achilli: for form 
see § 108. 

31. arcébat: the imperfect is cor- 
rect, was keeping them away, year after 
year. Aeneas-is now in the seventh 
year of his wanderings since the fall 
of Troy. Latid: for case see § 152. 
multosque: for -que see § 219. 

32. acti Fatis: the Fates forbade 
them to rest till they reached Italy. 
Fatis: dative: § 133. circum: for posi- 
tion see § 237. 

33. Tantae mdlis: pred. genitive. 
See A.343, b, c; B.198, 2; Bu.408; 
D.338, a; G.366, and R.1; H.439; 
H.B.340. Render by So giant a task 


at was, etc. The verse sums up all that 
has preceded. Rdmdnam... gentem 
includes all that was indicated by 
genus ... Latinum .. . atque altae 
moenia Rémae, 6-7.—Two elements of 
the Aeneid have been prominent thus 
far: (1) the national, 5-7, 12-22, 33; 
(2) the religious, especially in the 
references to the Fates, 2, 18, 22, 32. 
See §§ 22, 62-67, 68-70, 23-24, 71-73. 


34-49. Juno reproaches herself for hav- 
ing failed to destroy the Trojans. 


34-35. Vix .. . telliris: for the 
situation see §§ 56-57. In English, we 
should express the thought of 34-35 
quite differently: ‘They were hardly 
as yet out of sight... , joyously 
speeding + and=plowine =... 
when,’ etc. The point of 34-37 is that, 
as soon as the Trojans began to move 
toward Italy, Juno again sought to 
delay them (29-32). altum: often 
used, as English ‘deep’ is, of the sea. 
laeti: they fancied that their wander- 
ings were virtually at an end. sptimas 
salis: freely, the briny spray (spwme). 
aere, their brazen prows: § 203. rué- 
bant = éruébant; see note on volvere, 9. 

36. cum...sécum (att, 37): acum- 
inversum clause, so called because 
the clause, though it is subordinate in 
form and in syntax, sets forth what is 
really the main action. See A.546, a; 
Be28Se 2°) Buesos; Divols G.5b8ils 
H.600, I, 1. aeternum ... vulnus is 
illustrated by 25-28. sub pectore= 
alta mente, 26. Sub, under cover of, is 
often used where we say ‘in,’ ‘ within.’ 
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haec sécum: “‘Méne“incepto désistere victam 
nec posse Italia Teucrdrum Avertere régem! 
Quippe vetor Fatis. Pallasne extirere classem 
4ao Argivum atque ipsds potuit summergere pont, 
iinius ob noxam et furiads Aidcis Oilei? 
Ipsa, Iovis rapidum iaculata é nibibus ignem, 
disiécitque ratis évertitque aequora ventis, 
illum exspirantem transfixd pectore flammas 
45 turbine corripuit, scopuldque infixit acito; 


37-38. haec: sc. ait or dicit: § 246. 
sécum: Latin regularly says sécum or 
cum alits dicere (loqui). We say ‘talk 
to,’ ‘speak to.’ Méne... désistere... 
posse ...!: for the mood see § 173, 
and Note. Render by Am I to forego 
my purpose and to be unable... ? 
inceptd is explained by 31, 88. 
victam: sc. @ Trétdnis, out of 38. 
nec = et non, as often. Often, too, the 
non then belongs to one word only of 
the clause, as here to posse. Italia: 
for case and meaning cf. Latid, 31. 

39-40. Quippe .. . Fatis, In sooth 
I am forbidden by the Fates, or, more 
freely, It must be that I am, etc. Juno 
is giving a sarcastic explanation of her 
failure. In rage and disgust Juno 
talks as if the decrees of the Fates 
were of little moment. Elsewhere she 
declares that, if she cannot prevent the 
fulfillment of destiny, she can at least 
delay that fulfillment (§ 342). Fatis: 
cf. Fdtis, 32, with note. Pallas: § 315. 
Pallasne ... potuit... ?=Num 
Pallas potuit...? See notes on 41, at 
the end. extrere: in compounds ez- 
often suggests success; here it=com- 
pletely, utterly. Argivum: cf. swperum, 
4, deum, 9, Danaiim, 30. ips6s: i.e. 
the crews as distinct from the ships. 
ponto: for case see § 155. 

41. unius, of but one man, is sharply 
contrasted with tpsds, 40, and gente, 
47. There was but one sinner (see 
Aiaz in Vocabulary), yet all perished. 
In Juno’s opinion, the whole Trojan 
race, not merely one man, had sinned 


against .her; yet she is powerless 


against that race. For scansion of 
anius see note on tllius, 16. et... 
Oilei explains inius 0b noxam: § 251. 
furias, mad deeds; see note on irae, 11. 
Aiacis Oilei, Ajax, son of Oileus; lit., 
‘Oileus’s Ajax.’ For the form Oilez 
see §§ 110, 280.—Pallasne .. . Oitlei?, 
39-41, is highly rhetorical. Smarting 
under defeat, Juno speaks as if she 
can not believe that these events, 
which she so clearly recalls, did, in 
fact, happen. 39-48= ‘Can it be that, 
though Pallas avenged herself so fully, 
so swiftly, I have failed so igno- 
miniously?’ 

42. Ipsa: freely, With her own 
hands. Pallas not only caused, but 
herself wrought, the ruin. The fact 
that Jupiter suffered no deity save 
Pallas to wield his thunderbolt was 
a sore trial to his jealous spouse. 
ignem: the lightnings: § 313. 

43. -que .. . -que: often in poetry 
(cf. 18) instead of ef ...e, or a 
simple et. The usage occurs only once 


in Cicero. ratis: ratis is often used in 
poetry for navis. See note on terris 
Ne ch altos. 


44, illum=illum ipsum, i.e. Ajax. 
transfix6 pectore: Vergil is telling us 
indirectly (§ 254) that Pallas had 
smitten Ajax with a lightning bolt. 
pectore is to be construed as animé 
rE OA 

45. turbine, by the whirlwind, i.e. by 
the wind caused by the rush of the 
thunderbolt (43). scopuld: dative 
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ast ego, quae divum incéd6 régina, Iovisque 
et soror et conitinx, ina cum gente tot annds 


bella gerd. 


Et quisquam ntimen Jindnis adorat 


praeterea, aut supplex aris impdnit hondrem?” 
Taha flammat6 sécum dea corde volitans 50 
nimbodrum in patriam, loca féta furentibus Austris, 


Aeoliam venit. 


Hie vast6 réx Aeolus antro 


luctantis ventds tempestatésque sondras 
imperi6 premit, ac vinclis et carcere frénat. 


with infixit; see § 138. With infigere 
Cicero uses in with the ablative— 
Ipsa ... acitd, 42-45, breaks into 
two equal parts, between which there 
is asyndeton (i.e. lack of connecting 
conjunction). The asyndeton is re- 
lieved by the contrast’ implied be- 
tween illum and ratis; asyndeton is 
common in enumerations and con- 
trasts. : 

46. ast: §120. ego is contrasted 
with Ipsa, 42. divum=deum, 9. 
incéd6, move, progress, is a picturesque 
substitute for swm. The word denotes 
slow, stately movement, as of an army. 

47. et... et: the metrical treat- 
ment (§ 300) gives added emphasis. 
Render by and Jove’s both sister and 
wife. wna is, logically, wrong. Vergil 
should have written totd, in contrast to 
ainius, 41 (see note there). In writing 
and, Vergil had in mind another con- 
trast, that between wna and tot annés. 
The Queen of Heaven might reason- 
ably have expected to destroy a single 
race at once; in tot anni she might 
reasonably have expected to be able 
to destroy all races together. tot... 
ger6 (48), have been waging and still 
am waging. Compare the force of a 
present tense with wam di, iam 
didum, iam pridem. 

48-49. Iunénis: a very emphatic 
substitute for mewm. A name has 
associations and suggests thoughts far 
beyond the power of any pronominal 
word to express. The usage is common 


, IV. 


in Greek, Latin, and English. Cf. 
Shakespeare, The Merchant of Venice 
i, “‘Tell her the process of 
Antonio’s end.” praeterea, thereafter, 
i.e. after these seven years of fruitless 
efforts against the Trojans. This 
sense of praetered is very rare. Render 


'by Is any one thereafter (i.e. still) 
_ reverencing .. 


. ?, etc. The expected 
answer to the question is negative. 
aris (sc. Iunonis, or eius): for case 
cf. scopulé, 45, with note. honédrem: 
here that which confers honor, an 
offering; see note on doldrés, 25. 


50-80. Juno enlists Aeolus, King of the 
Winds, against the Trojans. 


50. Talia . . . volitans: for word- 
order see §231. flammatd 
corde: local abl.: § 156. flammato= 
enkindled, or, freely, fevered. 

51. patriam: the poets picture the 
winds not merely as natural forces, 
but as persons; hence the winds have 
a native land. féta, as an adj. of 
fullness, is construed with the abl., 
the prose usage; contrast dives opum, 
14. Austris: see § 208. 

52-54. antrd may be either local 
abl. or instr. abl:; cf. pontd, 40, with 
note. luctantis, wrestling, struggling. 
premit, o’erwhelms, masters; properly, 
‘crushes.’ frénat, bridles. The figure 
changes; the winds are now thought of 
as high-spirited steeds. To avoid con- 
fusion of figures, render by restrains 
them by chains and by prison walls. 
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55 Illi indignantés magnd cum murmure montis 
circum claustra fremunt; celsa sedet Aeolus arce, 
scéptra tenéns, mollitque animés et temperat Iras; 
ni faciat, maria ac terras caelumque profundum 
quippe ferant rapidi sécum, verrantque per auras. 

so Sed pater omnipoténs spéluncis abdidit Atris, 
hoc metuéns, mdlemque et montis insuper altos 
imposuit, régemque dedit, qui foedere certd 
et premere et laxds sciret dare iussus habénas. 

Ad quem tum Jiné supplex his vocibus tsa est: 
65 ‘‘Aeole, namque tibi divum pater atque hominum réx 


55. magnod ... montis: freely, 
while the great mountain reverberates 
(echoes) loudly. See § 161. 

56-57. claustra: the doors of the 
carcer, 54. fremunt: this verb is used 
of confused noises of all sorts, es- 
pecially of expressions of rage. 
arce: local abl.: § 155. In prose we 
should have in arce, or intra arcem. 
As a monarch (réz, 52), Aeolus must 
have an arz. But where or what this 
arx was Vergil does not indicate. 
temperat, sets limits to, regulates. 

58-59. ni faciat, should he not do 
(this), or, in better English, should he 
fail to do (this). The object of faciat 
is to be got from mollit . . . irds, 57. 
For its mood see A.516, b; B.303; 
Bu.915; D.789; G.596, 1; H.576; 
H.B. 580. The condition is not 
‘contrary to fact’; it deals not with 
the present or the past, but with the 
future. ni (or nisi) denotes an ex- 
ception, not a condition; the sense is, 
‘under all conceivable conditions 
save such as actually exist (as defined 
in 52-57), the winds would,’ etc. 
maria ... profundum =‘the uni- 
verse.’ Altus and profundus = both 
‘high’ and ‘deep.’ quippe: as in 39, 
but without the sarcastic force. 
rapidi=an adv. (§ 213), swiftly. 

60-63. pater omnipoténs: Jupiter: 
§§ 312, 341. spéluncis: for case see 


ad ig yi ee a 


note on antré, 52. hoc sums up 58-59; 
ef. the use of Jd, 23. médlem, massy 
barrier, is explained by the rest of the 
verse; see §251. montis: metrical 
plural for convenience (§ 189). In 
55 the sing. was used of the same 
barrier. ‘insuper, over, above. im- 
posuit: sc. eis=ventis. Sc. ets also 
with dedit. foedere certé, in accord- 
ance with a fixed compact. There was 
to be no room for misunderstandings. 
B. 220, 3 calls this the “ablative of ac- 
cordance’’; it is a species of modal 
ablative. In prose we might have 
é foedere certo. et... et: note the 
metrical treatment; cf. 47. Aeolus 
was to be as skillful in loosing the 
winds at the right moment as in 
restraining them at others. premere: 
ef. premit, 54. For the inf. with 
sciret, know how, see §§175, 181. 
iussus: an important word here; it= 
(only) when bidden. Sc. & Iove. For 
the figure in lar@s . . . habénds see 
note on frénat, 54. Sc. eds with pre- 
mere, eis with dare: § 244, a. 

64. quem, him. Latin loves to tie 
sentences closely together, and hence 
often uses the relative pronoun where 
English is content with a demon- 
strative or a personal pronoun. 

65-66. namque. . . ventd gives the 
cause, not of anything expressed in 
65-70, but of Juno’s appeal to Aeolus. 
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et mulcére dedit flictiis et tollere vents, 

géns inimica mihi Tyrrhénum navigat aequor, 

Ilium in Italiam portins victdsque Penatis; 

incute vim ventis summersasque obrue puppis, 

aut age diversoés et disice corpora ponto. 70 
Sunt mihi bis septem praestanti corpore nymphae, 
quarum quae forma pulcherrima Déiopéa, 

conubid iungam stabili propriamque dicabd, 

omnis ut técum meritis pro talibus annds 

exigat, et pulchra faciat té prole parentem.” 75 


Render by Aeolus, (to you I come), 
for, etc. Such ellipsis is common 
with namque. divum ... réx= pater 
omnipoténs, 60. For the monosyllabic 


ending of the verse see § 296. mul- 
cére ... tollere: objects of dedit, 
which = passus est: §176. ventd: 


instr. abl., with both mulcére and 
tollere. The winds soothe the waves 
by ceasing to blow. 

67-68. géns inimica: cf. genus in- 
visum, 28, with notes. Penatis: see 
§§ 331-334. The tone in which Juno, 
foe of the Trojans, speaks of the 
Trojan gods is quite different from 
that in which Vergil speaks of them. 
See note on deds, 6. 

69. vim, violence, frenzy; cf. vi, 4. 
summersas ... obrue: we should 
say, o’erwhelm and sink. Latin more 
logically subordinates one verb to the 
other., Coérdination of verbs is 
avoidéd in Latin by means (1) of a pf. 
pass. part., in agreement with the 
object of the one verb used (ef. 
summersas here, tactaétds, 29); (2) an 
abl. abs.; (3) a cwm-clause, with the 
subj.; (4) a pf. part. of a dep. verb, in 
the nominative case, in agreement 
with the subject of the one verb used. 

70, diversos, asunder, gives the 
result of age (eds); see § 211. disice: 
the first syllable of adicid, conicio, 
disicié, inicio, obicid, subicid counts 
as heavy (§ 258), because each of 
these verbs contains as its second 


element taci6, shortened to -ic16, in 
spelling (but not in pronunciation), 
in the compound. ponté=in pontd, 
or per pontum; for case see § 134, 
or § 157, or § 159. 

71. praestanti corpore, of surpass- 
ing beauty, preéminently lovely. See 
A.415; B.224; Bu.557; D.466; G.400; 
H.473, 2; H.B.443. An abl. or gen. 
of char. usually = an English com- 
pound adj. or an adj. modified by 
an adverb. nymphae: see §§ 326-328. 

72. quarum ... Déiopéa: this 
verse would naturally run, quaérum 
(eam) quae forma pulcherrima (est), 
Déiopéam, but the name of the nymph 
has been incorporated within the rel. 
clause, and so has been attracted into 
the case of quae. qudrum is gen. of the 
whole, with quae, or with pulcherrima. 

73. cOnubi6: instr. ablative. iungam: 
sc. tibt, or técwm. Juno was goddess of 
marriage (§ 314). propriam, as your 
very own, is highly effective, since it 
denotes something that only one 
person can ever possess. Swuws denotes 
what only one person happens to 
possess at a given time; some one 
else may own the thing later. In 
different contexts proprius is used of 
all three persons. dicabdé: distinguish 
this form from dicam. 

74-75. omnis ... amnds: the 
nymphs were immortal. For the 
word-order see § 231. pulchra... 
prole: instr. abl., by lovely offspring; 
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Aeolus haec contra: ““Tuus, 6 régina, quid optés 
explorare labor; mihi iussa capessere fais est. 
Ta mihi quodcumque hoc régni, titi scéptra lovemque 
concilids, tii das epulis accumbere divum, 
so nimborumque facis tempestatumque potentem.”’ 
Haec ubi dicta, cavum conversa cuspide montem 
impulit in latus, ac venti, velut agmine facto, 
qua data porta ruunt, et terras turbine perflant. 
Incubuére mari, totumque 4 sédibus imis 
gs tina” Eurusque Notusque ruunt créberque procellis 


freely, by bearing you lovely children. 
prole is coll. sing.: § 187. faciat 
té ... parentem, may make you a 
father (sire). 

76-77. haec: sc. ait or dicit, as in 
37... Tuus ... mihi: strongly con- 
trasted. The general sense is ‘ You 
command, J obey.’ quid optés. ex- 
plorare, to ponder carefully what you 


wish. mihi: note { before initial 
a-consonant. This is the regular 
usage. fas est: a strong expression. 


Aeolus, in accepting the bribe (71-75), 
speaks humbly, as if he were but a 
mortal. He makes Juno responsible. 

78-80. 78-80 give the reasons for 
Tuus .... est (76-77); they =a nam- 
clause or a causal cum-clause. Ta 
mihi: Latin likes to emphasize con- 
trasted pronouns by putting them 
together at the head of a sentence. 
For ta at the head of successive 
clauses (anaphora) see A.598, f.; 
B.350, 11, b; Bu. 1067; D.939; G.682; 
H.666, 1; H.B.632, 5. For the metri- 
eal treatment of Tu ...ttu... tt 
see § 301. quodcumque...régni (est), 
every atom of sovereignty I possess. 
hoc here, as often,=‘this of mine,’ 
‘my,’ meum. régni is gen. of the 


whole; cf. qudrum, 72.  scéptra: 
for the pl. see §190. For @ see on 
mihi, 77. Iovem, (the favor of) Jove. 


accumbere: object of das; see note on 
mulcére ... tollere, 66. Se. mihi with 
das, mé with facis; cf. the ellipses in 63. 


For the gen. with potentem, in 80, see 
§ 126. With facis (mé) potentem cf. 
faciat té . . . parentem, 75. 


81-123. Aeolus causes a great gale, 


which scatters the Trojan ships. One is 
sunk. 
81-82. dicta: sc. swnt: § 245. con- 


versa ... latus, turning his spear 
toward the mountain he smote the 
mountain full upon its side. The direc- 
tion in which Aeolus turns his spear 
is indicated in part by the position 
of the abl. abs. between cavum and 
montem, in part by win latus. in, 
against. ac, and forthwith (§ 220). 
velut ... factd, as if they had formed 
a marching column. velut apologizes 
for the figurative language, which 


represents the winds as_ soldiers. 
quast is similarly used. 
83. qua (sc. parte) = ubi, where. 


data (est), was wrought, by the blow 
of Aeolus’s spear. ruunt=proruunt 
(§ 221). turbine, in a@ tornado, in a 
whirlwind; modal abl. (§ 158). 

84. Incubuére, Instantly they 
swoop down on. For the tenses in 
83-94 see §§ 164-165. With Incubuére 
(from incwmbé) se. sé (§ 151). 

85. -que .. . -que: as in 18, 43. 
ruunt = éruunt, woheave; cf. ruébant, 35, 
and contrast ruwnt, 83. Latin writers 
often repeat words, even with changed 
meaning. créber ... procellis, gus- . 
ty, squally; lit., ‘crowded with blasts.’ 


SE - Antij7 ~ conn poten Yeed | en ‘Ateceeey ) 
cd Cows. Dacnepte ": 


, when it is ready for action. 
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Africus, et vastds volvunt ad litora flictis; 

Insequitur clamorque virum stridorque rudentum. 
Eripiunt subitd niibés caelumque diemque 

Teucrérum ex oculis; pontd nox incubat atra. 

Intonuére poli, et crébris micat ignibus aethér, 90 
praesentemque viris intentant omnia mortem. 

Extempld Aenéae solvuntur frigore membra; 

ingemit, et, duplicis tendéns ad sidera palmas, 

talia voce refert: “O terque quaterque beati, 

quis ante’Gra patrum Trdiae sub moenibus altis 98 
contigit oppetere! 6 Danaiim fortissime gentis 

Tydidé! Méne Iliacis occumbere campis 

non potuisse tudque animam hanc effundere dextra, 


procellis is abl. with créber, treated as 
an adj. of fullness. Cf. féta... 
Austris, 51. Poets, ancient and mod- 
ern, often make all four winds blow 
at once; they are then poets, not scien- 
tists. Cf. Scott, The Fire-King; Mil- 
ton, Paradise Regained IV. 413-415. 

87. insequitur . . . rudentum: read 
this verse aloud, and then see § 253. 
insequitur is sing., agreeing with the 
nearer subject, instead of agreeing 
with both together; so regularly in 
prose. -que ... -que: as in 865. 
virum=virdrum (§ 100). In prose 
this form of vir occurs only in com- 
pound words such as triumvir. 

88-89. -que ... -que: as in 85, 87. 
atra=an adv. (§ 213), im darkness 
black. dtra is a fine epithet, since it 
denotes a dull, lusterless black. Not 
a gleam of light relieves the darkness. 

90. Intonuére: instantaneous pf.; 
see note on Incubuére, 84. ignibus, 
lightning flashes. Cf. rapidum . 
agnem, 42. 

92. Aenéae: the wir of 1; see notes 
there. solvuntur, are loosened, are 
unstrung. The Greeks and the Ro- 
mans thought of the limbs as normally, 
in a state of tension, as a bowstring is 
Look up 


the English word paralysis in a dic- 


tionary. frigore, chilling fear: § 202. 

93. duplicis here merely=duas, a 
usage common in poetry. sidera: the 
gods were often thought of as dwelling 
among the stars. Indeed, the stars 
themselves were often accounted gods. 

94. talia, swch words as these, the 
following words. Contrast Talia, 50, 
and cf. haec, 37, 76. O with the voca- 
tive always expresses overwhelming 
emotion. terque quaterque: i.e. many 
times, wondrously. 

95-96. quis . . . contigit, whose 
happy lot it was. For quis = quibus 
see § 103, 2. ante Ora... oppetere: 
sc. mortem; by itself oppetere merely = 
‘meet.’ The Greek and Roman heroes 
did not fear death in itself; what they 
dreaded was a death without glory or 
burial. Danaiim: as in 30. 

97-98. Tydidé: for form see § 105. 
Méne... potuisse...!: for mood 
see § 173, and cf. Méne. . . désistere 
... posse... ?, 37-38, with notes. Ren- 
der here by Why could I not have fallen 
. . . 2? Diomedes wounded Aeneas in 
a fight before Troy, and would have 
killed him bad not Venus rescued him. 
See Iliad V. 297-317. hanc=meam; 
ef. hoc, 78, with note. 
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saevus ubi/Aeacidae téld iacet Hector, ubiingéns 


100 


Sarpédon, ubi tot Simois correpta sub undis 


sctita virum galeasque’et fortia corpora volvit!”” 
Talia iactanti stridéns Aquildne procella n 
vélum adversa ferit, fliictiisque“ad sidera tollit: 
franguntur rémi; tum prora avertit et undis 


dat latus; Insequitur cumul6d praeruptus aquae mons. 


Hi summ6 in flictii pendent, his unda dehiscéns 
terram inter flictiis aperit; furit aestus harénis. 
Tris Notus abreptas in saxa latentia torquet 
(saxa vocant Itali mediis quae in flictibus Aras, 


99-101. saevus pictures the feelings 
with which Hector was regarded by 
his Greek foes; it is thus a compliment. 
See note on saevae, 4. ubi... ubi 
. .. ubi: the repetition gives a pathet- 
ic effect. See note on the triple tu, 
78-79. tél6: instr. abl.; see §§ 160, 222. 
ingéns: the Homeric heroes were re- 
garded as of larger stature than the 
men of later times. correpta, swept 
quickly, hurried, belongs with all the 
nouns in 101, but gets its gender from 
the nearest. The pf. pass. part. often = 
a relative clause; so correpta = quae cor- 
ripuit. volvit: pres. tense. In his emo- 
tion Aeneas forgets the intervening 
years, and speaks as if the river were 
still buffeting the bodies of men slain 
seven years before; cf. tacet, 99. 

102. iactanti (sc. ei), as he was wild- 
ly uttering. For case see § 131. stridéns 
-.. procella, @ blast roaring with the 
north wind. We should say, less dar- 
ingly, ‘a roaring blast from the north.’ 
stridéns is onomatopoetic (§ 253); see 
note on 87. Aquildne: instr. ablative. 

103. adversa= an adv. (§ 213), full 
in front. The sails of ancient ships 
were rectangular, setting across the 
mast. 

104. avertit, swings round. For 
the (apparently) intr. use see § 151, 
and cf. Incubuére, 84. 

105. dat latus, proffers (exposes) its 
side. 


The blast stops completely the. 


headway of the ship. Hence the ship 
will not answer the steering-paddles, 
and so falls into the trough of the sea. 
cumul6, 77 a mass. See § 158, and cf. 
turbine, 83. mdéns: a huge wave, due 
to the blast of 102, comes down on 
Aeneas’s ship. English writers have 
often spoken of waves as running 
‘mountains high.’ For the monosyl- 
*labic ending of the verse cf. 65. 

106-107. summ6 .. . flicti, on a 
billow’s very summit. See note on sum- 
ma...undd, 127. unda: here simply 
the water; contrast undis, 104. ter- 
ram: the ground at the bottom of 
the sea. furit ... harénis, the seeth- 
ang waters struggle madly with the 
sands. harénis=terram, 107. The 
expression explains his... aperit. 
For case of harénis see § 136. 

108. Tris: sc. ndvis. abreptas... 
torquet: see note on swmmersds ... 
obrue, 69. The prefix in abreptas= 
‘out of their true course.’ 

109. This verse, which is in appos. 
with sazxa latentia,=rocks which, (ly- 
ing) in the midst ..., the Italians call. 
The postponement of the rel. pron. is 
like that of a conjunction; see § 236. 
Join medtis .. . in fluctibus closely with 
quae. A prose writer would have 
added tacentia, ‘lying,’ or sita (from 
sino), ‘placed,’ ‘set.’ The double saxa 
has a pathetic effect; see note on the 
triple whi, 99-100. 


/O2-tactinte - LAW. of pega pel cytes? 
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dorsum immane mari summ6), tris Eurus ab alté 110 
in brevia et syrtis urget (miserabile visi), 

inliditque vadis, atque aggere cingit harénae. 

Unam, quae Lycids fidumque vehébat Orontén, 

ipsius ante oculds ingéns 4 vertice pontus 

in puppim ferit: excutitur pronusque magister 115 
volvitur in caput; ast illam ter flictus ibidem 

torquet agéns circum, et rapidus vorat aequore vertex; 
apparent rari nantés in gurgite vasto, 

arma virum, tabulaeque, et Trdia gaza per undas. 

Tam validam Tlionei navem, iam fortis Achatae, 120 
et qua vectus Abas, et qua grandaevus Alétés, 


110. dorsum immane describes the 
normal appearance of these rocks, and 
so emphasizes the severity of the storm 
which now hides them from view. 
mari summ6, on the surface of the sea. 
Cf. summé in flicti, 106, with note. 

111-112. brevia: here a noun, shal- 
lows, shoals: § 216, 2. miserabile 
visi: grammatically in appos. with 
tris . . . urget, but in thought an in- 
dependent exclamation, ‘O piteous 
sight!’ Vergil is fond of such pathetic 
expressions. For visti see A.510, and 
N.2; B.340, 2; Bu.1017; D882; 11; 
G.436, and NN.1, 2; H.635, and 1; 
H.B.619, 1. vadis: dat.: § 138. 

113. Orontén: for form see § 105. 

114. ipsius: Aeneas. Jpse is often 
thus used of the chief person, or leader, 
of a group. To realize the pathos here, 
think of the pietads of Aeneas (10). 
For scansion of ipsius see note on 1- 
lius, 16. 4 vertice, (sweeping down) 
from its uttermost height. vertice repre- 
sents the highest point reached by the 
billow in its upward movement; cf. 
summo in fluctt, 106. 

115-116. excutitur, 7s flung violently 
forth from his proper place at the 
steering-paddle. Whether he is flung 
on the deck or into the sea Vergil does 
not say. pronusque: -que joins volvi- 
tur to excutitur; it is, however, added 


to prénus to emphasize that word. 
This ship is even more helpless than 
was that of Aeneas (102-105). magis- 
ter: subject of excutitur and volvitur; 
for its position see § 235. illam: the 
ship, as distinct from the helmsman. 

117. torquet agéns, drives and 
whirls. circum belongs with both 
torquet and agéns. rapidus ... ver- 
tex, a swirling maelstrom. 

118. apparent rari, only here and 
there men are seen. Rarus, when used 
of separate things, emphasizes the dis- 
tances between them. Study dénsus 
and rarus in Vocabulary. This verse 
is deeply pathetic, since it suggests a 
contrast with the crew massed on the 
deck but a moment before. 

119. Sc. apparent, and participles 
corresponding to nantés, i.e. fluitantia, 
fluitantés, fluitans. arma: wicker 
shields, leather helmets. 

120-121. Iam, By this time. Iam em- 
phasizes the closing moment of a se- 
ries; nunc, ‘at this present (moment),’ 
‘now,’ gives a single moment abso- 
lutely coincident with the moment of 
speaking or writing. Ilionei: for form 
see §§ 110, 280. Achatae: for form see 
§ 105. qua (=eam navem quad) vec- 
tus (est) Abas, that in which... sailed. 
Vehi, with or without navi (instr. abl.), 
='‘sail.’ Note the pathetic Jam . 
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vicit hiems; laxis later'um compagibus omnés 
accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimisque fatiscunt. 
Interea magn6d miscéri murmure pontum 

125 émissamque hiemem sénsit Neptitinus et imis 
stagna refiisa vadis, graviter commdtus, et, altd 
prospiciéns, summa placidum caput extulit unda. 
Disiectam Aenéae totd videt aequore classem, 
flictibus oppressés Tréas caelique ruina, 

130 nec latuére doli fratrem ItinGnis et irae. 
Eurum ad sé Zephyrumque vocat, dehine talia fatur: 


tam, qua... qua; cf. the triple wbi, 
99-100, with note. In both passages 
the repetition marks the rising feeling 
as each fresh disaster is recounted. 

122. laxis . . . compagibus: instr. 
abl., through the loose (= loosened) 
seams of their sides. laxis gives the 
result, not the process: § 215. 

123. accipiunt, are welcoming; a 
strong word. imbrem: properly ‘rain- 
water,’ but here = aquam, or undam; 
inimicum personifies wmbrem. rimis: 
modal abl. (§158), or instr. abl. 
($§ 160, 222: fatiscunt involves pate- 
factae sunt). 


124-156. Neptune ends the storm and 
rescues the remaining ships. 


124. magno . . . murmure: freely, 
was confounded and in grievous up- 
roar. For the abl. see §161. The 
abl. may, however, be instrumental. 
miscéri, itself indefinite, is defined by 
125-126. 

125-127. émissam: sc. esse; see 
§ 245. Neptinus: §321. imis... 
vadis, from the uttermost deeps. Imus 
is often best rendered by an intensi- 
fying adj. or adv., such as‘ uttermost,’ 
‘very,’ ‘even.’ vadis is loosely used; 
see Vocabulary. stagna (cf. sto, 
stare): properly quiet, standing waters, 
but here the waters at the bottom of 
the sea, which are commonlyunmoved 
by the winds that sweep the surface. 
The word pictures well the terrible 


* 


character of the present storm; cf. 
106-107. reftisa, wpheaved. graviter 
comméotus is proleptic (§ 211), to his 
sore distress. alté = in altum, o’er the 
sea; see note on Latié, 6. summa... 
unda, from the top of a billow; cf. suwm- 
moé in flictiit, 106, mart summo, 110. 
In Latin, an adj. often denotes only 
part of the noun it modifies. Thus 
summus mons often=‘the top of a 
mountain,’ .media nox often=‘mid- 
night.’ For case of wndda@ see® § 152. 
placidum: the god is outwardly calm, 
though graviter commdtus. There is a 
fine contrast between his serenity and 
the fury of the elements. caput, 
countenance. 

129. caeli . . . ruina, heaven’s 
downfall, a strong expression. The 
Trojans are between two dangers; the 
seas run mountains high, and the sky 
threatens to crush the ships. 

130. latuére: for form cf. tenwére, 
12, with note; for tense see § 164. 
With a non-personal subject lated is 
often transitive in poetry, ‘ be hidden 
from,’ ‘be unknown to.’ A word de- 
noting a person is then the object of 
the verb. Neptune, knowing the feel- 
ings of his sister Juno toward the Tro- 
jans (§§ 56-57), at once attributes the 
situation to her (§ 254). irae: asin 11, 

131. Eurum...Zephyrum: for the 
presence here of confronting winds see 
note on créber ... procellis, 85. dehinc: 
for scansion see §§ 280, 282. 
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“Tantane vos generis tenuit fidiicia vestri? 
Iam caelum terramque me6 sine niimine, venti, 
miscére et tantas audétis tollere mdlis? 


quds ego—! sed mdtés praestat componere flictiis. 


135 


Post mihi non simili poend commissa luétis. 

Matiirate fugam, régique haec dicite vestro: 

non illi imperium pelagi, saevumque tridentem, 

sed mihi sorte datum. Tenet ille’immania saxa, 

vestras, Eure, domis; ill sé iactet in aula 140 
Aeolus et clausd ventdrum carcere régnet.”’ 

Sic ait, et dictd citius tumida aequora placat, 


132. generis... fidicia, confidence 
in your lineage; a contemptuous ex- 
pression, since the winds were inferior 
deities. For the obj. gen. in generis 
see § 130. tenuit, mastered. 

133-134. Iam... audétis...? 
Has it come to this, that you dare? Iam 
is used asin 120. meo .. . numine, 
without (the expression of) my will di- 
vine. Neptune, god of the seas, not 
unnaturally claims mastery of the 
winds. In 52-63 Vergil described 
Jupiter as exercising such mastery, 
through Aeolus. médlis, massive waves; 
properly, ‘masses (of water).’ 

135. quoés ego—!: the rest of his 
thought Neptune leaves to the imagi- 
nation of the winds. So parents 
sometimes seek to frighten children 
by the very vagueness of their threats. 
The antecedent of quwés is vos, 132, 
implied also in 133-134. m6t6s... 
flictis, the turmoil of the deep. See 
§ 214, and cf. notes on altd, 26, and 
on sprétae, 27. 

136. Post belongs both with com- 
missa and with luétis. So similt be- 
longs in sense also with commissa. 
The verse means, ‘For like misdeeds 
committed hereafter you will make 
atonement by punishment in no way 
like (your present easy treatment).’ 
non simili=longé dissimili. By a 
usage called litotes, i.e. (studied) plain- 


ness or simplicity of speech, writers 
often, instead of affirming a given 
thought, deny its opposite. So we 
call a good thing ‘not bad.’ 

137-139. fugam: for case see §143. 


régi: Aeolus; cf. 52, 62. imperium 
pelagi, sovereignty o’er the main. 
For the gen. see §130. saevum, 


awful, as the symbol of Neptune’s 
power, displayed below, 145-156. 
sorte datum (esse), was allotted. See 
§ 310, at the end. Tenet, 7s master of. 

140. vestras: since, in Vergil’s 
time, neither v6s nor vester was used 
in good Latin of a single person, 
vestras domos =‘your home, 
Eurus, and that of your fellow- 
winds.’ Note the pl. verbs in 134, 136- 
137. sé iactet, flaunt himself, give him- 
self airs. Cf. Cicero, Cat. I. 1, Quem ad 
finem sésé. . . tactabit audacia? 

141. clausé régnet, let him 
play the king with the dungeon of the 
winds fast shut, is contemptuous. 
Aeolus’s sovereignty over the winds 
would amount to little if he were 
never at liberty to loose them. 
Jupiter had not so willed it; see 60-63, 
with notes. carcere: as in 54, with 
an added tone of contempt. 

142. dict6 citius, ere his speech was 
done, or, perhaps, more swiftly than 
speech, i.e. more swiftly than words 
can tell. 


eee 
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colléctasque fugat niibis sdlemque redicit. 
Cymothoé simul et Tritdn adnixus acité 

145 détridunt navis scopuld; levat ipse tridenti, 
et vastds aperit syrtis et temperat aequor, 
atque rotis summas levibus perlabitur undas. 

Ac veluti magnéin populd cum saepe coorta‘est 
séditid, saevitque animis igndbile vulgus, 

150 iamque facés et saxa volant (furor arma ministrat), 
tum pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virum quem 
conspexére, silent arréctisqueauribus astant 
(ille regit dictis animGs et pectora mulcet), 
sic clinctus pelagi cecidit fragor, aequora postquam 


143-144. With 143 contrast 88. Join 
simul with adnizxus, which belongswith 
both subjects; see note on correpta, 100. 
For Cymothoé and Triton see § 325. 

145-146. navis: the three of 108. 
scopul6é: an effective word (see Vocab- 
ulary) ; the saza latentia, 108, are now 
clearly visible. levat (eds), lifts them, 
that they may float off. ipse: Nep- 
tune. See note on itpstus, 114. aperit, 
opens up, makes a way through. syrtis: 
see 111-112. temperat: as in 57. 

148-149. Ac joins the whole simile, 
148-156, to what precedes; veluti is 
balanced by sic, 154. magné: an 
important word; the greater the 
throng, the greater the achievement 
of the man who checks its riotous 
conduct. cum... est: we should 
say, when, as often happens. We 
might have had cum, ut saepe fit, 
coorta est, but the condensed formula 
of the text is very common. animis: 
local abl. (§§ 154, 156), inwardly, or, 
perhaps, instr. abl., with hot passions. 

150. iam, presently, marks the 
second stage, the resort to violence. 
furor ... ministrat: see §§ 247-248. 
arma properly = defensive armor, but 
here = téla, missiles, the facés et saxa. 

151-153. tum, im such a crisis, 
belongs within the si-clause. pietate 
+. Meritis: instr. ablative. The sense 


is, (made) a man of weight by his de- 
votion to duty, ete. Cf. the descrip- 
tion of Aeneas in 10, insignem pietate 
virum. quem, any, a. conspexére: 
for form cf. latuére, 130, tenuére, 12. 
silent. . . mulcet is the conclusion to 
veluti . . . cOnspexére, 148-152. ar- 
réctis, uplifted; freely, straining. The 
word is properly applicable only to 
beasts, but Latin writers freely com- 
pare ar identify men with animals. 
animos: cf. animis, 149. In thought 
this verse=a causal clause with 
silent... astant, 152% 

154-156. sic ... fragor balances 
silent. . . astant, 152. In this simile 
the corresponding elements are the 
winds and the rioters, the great sea 
and the great people, Neptune and 
the vir pietate gravis ac meritis. Scenes 
like these were all too common in 
Rome in the first century B.C. 
Neither the winds nor the rioters 
have a word to say in their own 
defense. When Vergil wrote this 
simile, he may well have had Augustus 
in mind (§§ 69-70). genitor: a com- 
plimentary title for a god. So, often, 
pater. caelo ... apertd: for case 
see § 159. invectus, riding; see § 186. 
apertd: i.e. cleared of wind, clouds, 
dust, darkness; contrast 88-91. The 
word gives the result of 143. curra, 
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flectit equds, currtique volans dat lora secunds. 

Défessi’Aeneadae, quae proxima litora cursii 
contendunt petere, et Libyae vertuntur ad Gras. 
Est in sécessii longé locus: insula portum 


efficit obiectt laterum, quibus omnis ab alto 


160 


frangitur inque sints scindit sésé“unda reductés. 
Hinc atque hinc vastae ripés geminique minantur 
in caelum scopuli, quérum sub vertice laté 
aequora tita silent; tum silvis scaena coruscis 


team. For form see § 102. dat lora: 
ef. larads . . . dare... habénas, 63. 
secund6, swiftly gliding; lit., ‘follow- 
ing’ (Neptune’s guidance). 

157-179. The Trojans reach land, light 
a fire, and begin to prepare a meal. 


157-158. Défessi: the prefix, as 
often, gives the idea of thoroughness; 
ef. note on exurere, 39. Aeneadae= 
Troiant (§ 196), but with the added 
suggestion that the Trojans are under 
Aeneas’s fatherly care. quae... 
litora: sc. sunt. curst, with speed, 
swiftly. vertuntur=sé vertunt; see 
§§ 166-167. Contrast the normal 
prose form, scindit sésé, 161. 

159. sécessi, estuary. See Vocabu- 


lary. long6 pictures the estuary as it 
appears to one entering it. We say 
‘deep.’ 


160. obiecti laterum, by the thrust 
of its sides (against the oncoming 
billows). The island lies in front of 
(across) the estuary and so serves as 
a breakwater. On this passage see 
§ 249. With obvectt sc. undis (dative: 
§ 138, at the end). omnis ab altd... 
unda (161) belong closely together, 
every wave that sweeps in, etc. 

161. frangitur: the billow is no 
longer compact, and so is no longer 
dangerous. inque reductés: 
sinus, propertly any curve or bend, 
was the technical term for a gulf or a 
bay. The sense may, then, be parts 


see 


(and flows on) into the retreating 
curves of the shore. scindit sésé can 
well suggest motion, and so = scindit 
sé ut influat in. In this view, the 
billow, broken by the sides of the 
island, flows harmlessly by on either side 
of the island till it works its way into 
the innermost curves of the beach. 
Another excellent explanation makes 
sinus refer to breaks in the wunda, 
curves in the sheet of water, which, 
its force nullified by the island, is 
now withdrawing seaward, to the 
level from which it was flung forward. 
The shoreward edge of such a sheet 
is, of course, never straight. Render, 
then, by parts into retreating curves. 
Vergil gave loving study to the sea and 
its shores, and knew them well. 
reductos, on either view, = withdrawn, 
retired, retreating. 

162-163. Hinc ... hinc: i.e. on 
either hand as one entered the harbor. 
In prose we should have Hine atque 
wlinc. rupés=the continuous cliffs 
encircling the haven. scopuli, peaks, 
standing, as watchtowers might stand, 
one on either side, at the seaward end 
of the cliffs. : 

164. tita: a true pass. part., pro- 
tected, made safe; freely, sheltered. 
tum, besides, introduces a fresh series 
of particulars. silvis . .. coruscis, 
a bright-wooded background. For the 
abl. see note on praestanti corpore, 71. 
coruscis suggests the gleam of the 
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165 désuper horrentiqué atrum nemus imminet umbra. 
Fronte sub adversa scopulis pendentibus antrum, 
intus aquae dulcés, vivoque sedilia sax6, 


nympharum domus. 


Hic fessas non vincula navis 


tilla tenent, uncd non alligat ancora morsi. 


170 


Hic septem Aenéas colléctis navibus omni 


ex numero subit, ac, magn telltiris amore 
égressi, optata potiuntur Trdés haréna, 
et sale tabentis artiis in litore p6nunt. 


sunlight on the waving trees. In the 
Roman theater the rectangular stage 
was bounded at the back by a straight, 
permanent wall of masonry, the top 
of which was on a level with the 
highest part of the auditorium. In 
front of this wall the simple scenery 
was arranged. The wall, which was 
thus in a double sense a background, 
and completely cut off the view of the 
spectators, was called scaena. Think- 
ing of all this, Vergil applies the term 
scaena to the wooded heights that 
shut off the view of any one who 
entered this harbor. 

165. désuper: i. e. on the ripés. 
horrenti. . . umbra: Vergil seems to 
have evergreen trees in mind. The 
presence of conifers on the north 
coast of Africa has been questioned, 
but in iv. 249 Vergil gives to Mt. 
Atlas, in Africa, a piniferum caput. 
In any event, this description is 
idealistic, imaginative; it is based, too, 
on Homer, Odyssey XIII. 96-112. hor- 
renti, shaggy, well describes the rough, 
awe-inspiring appearance of ever- 
green trees when they are untrimmed; 
the trees are in their natural state. 
Hence horrenti has much the same 
effect as vw6, 167. atrum well de- 
scribes the dark hue of evergreen 
trees. imminet: sc. portu (dative; cf. 
curra, 156). For the sing. see note on 
insequitur, 87. umbra, shade-trees. 

166. Fronte: sc. ruipium. We still 
talk of the ‘brow’ of a hill. adversa, 
opposite: properly, ‘facing’ (the en- 


~ 


trance of the haven). The point of 
view is the same as that in longo, 159. 
pendentibus: the Romans applied 
this word to the sky, roofs of houses 
or caves, bridges, etc., poetically re- 
garding such things as suspended be- 
tween heaven and earth. The abl. in 
scopulis pendentibus and in viv0 . 
sax6, 167, is either one of quality, or 
one of material, without ex (a usage 
largely confined to poetry). 

167. aquae dulcés: sure to be wel- 
come after wanderings by sea. vivd: 
i.e. natural, uncut, unquarried; one 
might easily think of such rock as still 


living. See note on horrentt . . . um- 
bra, 165. 
168. domus, haunt. We _ infer 


(§ 254) that the Trojans found shelter 
in the antrum, 166-168. Hic= Héc in 
portu. The word carries us back to 
159-164. vincula, cables, hawsers. 
When ships were not drawn up on 
shore (beached; see note on subdicere, 
551), they were often fastened to 
the shore by cables. 

169. ancora: in Trojan times, ships 
were moored with the help of large 
stones. Vergil often imports into his 
poem customs belonging to an age 
much later than that which he is 
describing. The usage is called an- 
achronism. ‘ 

171-173. numeré: given in 381 as 
twenty. optata=quam tam vehemen- 
ter optarant; see note on correpta, 100. 
The word repeats the idea of magné 
tellaris amore, 171. tabentis: a very 


& es 


174-182] LIBER PRIMUS 157 
Ac primum silici scintillam’ exciidit Achatés, 
suscépitque ignem foliis, atque drida circum 175 
nutrimenta dedit, rapuitque in fomite flammam. 
Tum Cererem corruptam undis Ceredliaque arma 
expediunt, fessi rérum, friigésque receptas 
et torrére parant flammis et frangere sax6. 

Aenéas scopulum interea conscendit, et omnem - 130 


prospectum 1até pelago petit, Anthea si quem 


iactatum vento videat Phrygiadsque birémis, 


strong word, drenched; 
‘wasting,’ ‘wasted.’ 

174. silici: dat. of personal inter- 
est (§ 131), counting virtually as da- 
tive of separation. See A.381; B.188, 
2, d; Bu.477; D.3889; G.345, R.1; H. 
428, 2; H.B.371, and b. 

175-176. suscépit . .. foliis, mnur- 
tured the fire with leaves. suscépii, lit. 
‘fathered,’ suggests the Roman cus- 
tom whereby a father, raising a new- 
born child from the ground, acknowl- 
edged it as his own, and pledged him- 
self to its support. The figure is con- 
tinued in nwutrimenta, food, 176; 
Achates feeds the fire as one feeds a 
child. nitrimenta denotes something 
slightly more substantial than the 
folia. rapuit ... in, made... find 
quick lodgment in; lit., ‘quickly caught 
upon.’ Vergil’s language is here badly 
strained. Hither rapuitque fomes 
flammam or rapuitque fomitem flamma 
would be more natural. In these 
expressions rapuit would = ‘swiftly 
caught.’ fomite: materials more sub- 
stantial than the folia and the nutri- 
menta. Note the double climax: scin- 
tillam (174), ignem, flammam (a vigor- 
ous blaze), and folits, nitrimenta, 


properly, 


fomite. 
177-179. Cererem = friimentum: 
§§ 200, 207. corruptam, damaged; not 


‘spoiled.’ They useit. Cerealia... 
arma (implements): the mill, the 
sieve, and the kneading-trough. For 
the language see §§ 224, 225. rérum, 
their destinies, their troubles. For the 


gen. see § 127. receptas, rescued; sc. 
ab undis. et... et: to be taken 
only with the two infinitives. torrére, 
parch, dry. To make it less tough and 
more easily reducible to meal grain 
was parched or dried before it was 
ground. Here the parching was need- 
ed also because the grain had been 
wet by the storm. saxd: a mill of 
stone: § 203. Cf. the use of aere, 35. 


180-222. Aeneas seeks in vain traces of 
the twelve missing ships. He sees, how- 
ever, a herd of deer, and kills seven stags, 
one for each of the ships he has with him. 
His comrades enjoy a feast. 


180. While the others are prepar- 
ing a meal, Aeneas, the chief, is busied 
with weightier cares. scopulum: cf. 
163. omnem, in every direction; see 
note on antiqua, 12. 

181-182. prospectum . . . pelagé: 
ef. alto prospiciéns, 126-127, with note. 
Anthea si... videat, if, haply, he 
shall see Antheus anywhere; lit., ‘with 
the wish that,’ etc. In this common 
idiom the si-clause is, in origin, a wish 
or prayer; see A.442, a, and N.1; Bu. 
775; D.683; G.261, and N.1; H.558, 5; 
H.B.582,5. There is, also,O.O. Ae- 
neas’s thought would run thus in O.R.: 
Anthea si... videam! With Anthea 

. . quem, lit., ‘any Antheus,’ cf. 
omnem prospectum, 180-181. For the 
form Anthea see§ 110. Phrygias = T'ro- 
tanas. See Vocabulary. birémis: an 
anachronism (see note on ancora,. 
169). 


158 VERGILI AENEIDOS 


[183-193 


aut Capyn, aut celsis in puppibus arma Caici. 
Navem in conspectii nillam, tris litore cervis 
185 prospicit errantis; hos tota armenta secuntur 
4 tergd, et longum per vallis pascitur agmen. 
Constitit hic, areumque maniti celerisque sagittas 
corripuit, fidus quae téla gerébat Achatés, 
ductdrésque ipsds primum capita alta ferentis 
190 cornibus arboreis sternit, tum vulgus, et omnem 
miscet agéns télis nemorg inter frondea turbam, 
nec prius absistit quam septem ingentia victor 
corpora fundat humi, et numerum cum navibus aequet. 


183. Capyn: for form see § 109. 
puppibus: of a single ship; contrast 
puppim, 115. The poop (stern) was 
higher than the main body of the 
vessel; the poop of a warship such as 
Vergil knew and would naturally think 
of stood well out of the water; hence 
celsis. arma: shields were hung on the 
poops, partly for defense or for show, 
partly to indicate, by the device they 
bore, what warrior was on the ship. 

184-186. inconspecti: freely, within 
range of his eyes. niullam, tris: ad- 
versative asyndeton (see note on 45), 
and juxtaposition of contrasted words 
(§ 240). tris... errantis: finding 
the sea empty, Aeneas has turned his 
gaze landward. secuntur: the com- 
mon spelling, seqwuntur, is wrong. In 
Vergil’s time the Romans did not 
write quw. vallis: the poetic plural 
suggests the two sides or slopes of the 
vale. The vale evidently ran down 
to the shore. The opportune appear- 
ance of the deer was both a present 
comfort and an omen of future good 
fortune. 

187. Constitit (from cénsisto), he 
halted; sc. sé (§ 151). Vergil is telling 
us indirectly (§ 254) that Aeneas has 
been moving about to get every pos- 
sible view of the sea. The scopulus 
(180) evidently projected well into 
the deep. 

188. Achatés: for this late mention 


of Achates see § 254. No mention is 
made of the descent of Aeneas and 
Achates from the crag (§ 254). For 
the epithet fidus see § 210. 

189. ductérés: the tris cervds of 
184. capita... ferentis, carrying 
their heads high. We often similarly 
use carry, e.g. ‘He carries his head 
proudly.’ 

190. sternit: this verb, which is 
often used of the overthrow of warriors 
or armies, harmonizes with agmen, 186, 
and victor, 192. vulgus: seldom used 
of beasts, but here fittingly applied 
to the rank and file, so to say, of the 
deer. 

191. turbam: join with both miscet 
and agéns, as an acc. of effect (§§ 140, 
143). The word, which=‘a disor- 
derly throng,’ makes a fine contrast 
with agmen, ‘an orderly line,’ 186 
(cf. 82). Render by confounds the 
whole array, driving by his shafts a 
rabble rout through, etc. 

192-193. prius . . . quam: the 
parts of antequam, postquam, and 
priusquam are often thus separated, 
both in prose and in verse. fundat: 
subj. of purpose. The sense is, ‘he 
keeps on till he shall lay low,’ i.e. in 
order that he may lay low. humi: 
loc.; ef. the common riri, domi. in 
humum would be more accurate. 
cum navibus: short-cut comparison, 
common in Latin. We should say 


194-203] 


LIBER PRIMUS 


159 


Hine portum petit, et socids partitur in omnis. 


Vina bonus quae deindeé cadis onerarat Acestés 


195. 


litore Trinacrid, dederatque abeuntibus, hérés, 
dividit, et dictis maerentia pectora mulcet: _ 
“O socii, neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum, 
6 passi gravidra, dabit deus his quoque finem. 


Vos et Scyllaeam rabiem penitusque sonantis 


200 


accestis scopulés, vos et Cyclipia saxa 
experti; revocate animés, maestumque timdrem 
mittite; forsan et haec dlim meminisse iuvabit. 


‘with the number of the ships,’ or 
‘with that of the ships.’ Latin has no 
word corresponding to English that 
in such expressions, and so must 
either say cum numerd navium, etc., 
or use the condensed form of the text. 
In New York City a sign read thus: 
“Our clothes guaranteed equal in cut 
and fit to any downtown tailor.’ 

194. Hinc: correlative to primum, 
189, tum, 190. partitur: sc. e6s=cer- 
vos. Nothing is said of the removal of 
the bodies of the stags to the camping- 
ground (§ 254). 

195-196. Vina... dividit (197): for 
word-order see § 230. deinde intro- 
duces dividit, 197, and so ought to 
stand first in the sentence (but see 
§ 236); it marks Aeneas’s fourth act 
since he came down from the crag. 
For scansion of deinde see § 282. 
cadis onerarat, had stowed in jars, 
involves a very strained use of the 
loeal abl. (§§ 154, 155), or of the 
dative. If the case is abl., cf. hwmi, 
193, with note. If the case is dat., 
onerarat=imposuerat, wintulerat (cf., 
then, §§ 225, 138), or dederat. abeun- 
tibus: sc. ets=Troidnis. They had 
just parted from him; cf. 34-35. héros: 
emphatic, with a true hero’s generosity. 
For word-order see § 233. 

198. neque enim: elliptical, as 
namque is in 65; see note there. The 
thought is, ‘and (such I call you), be- 
cause,’ etc. neque=et non; non be- 


longs with igndri sumus. See note on 
nec, 38. ante seems to us awkward, be- 
cause swmus is in the present tense. 
Vergil could use the word because 
non... tgnari sumus logically =ex- 
pertt sumus, ‘we have experienced.’ 
We have again the result, not the pro- 
cess; see § 222. Render by O com- 
rades—such you are—for not (now nor) 
an days gone by are we untrained in 
woes. 

199. passi=qui passi estis, (sturdy 
heroes) who have suffered. The part. 
here=an antecedent and a relative 
clause; see note on correpta, 100. 

200-203. Vos ... experti (202) 
illustrates neque... malorum and 
dabit . . . finem. The words expand 
neque enim... gravidra, 198-199. 
The sense is, ‘You suffered before, of- 
ten; yet each time a way of escape was 
offered. So will it be now again.’ 
The repeated vds, 200-201, is encour- 
aging. Contrast the pathetic effect of 
repetitions in 99-100, 120-121. Scyl- 
laeam=Scyllae: § 209. penitus, deep 
within, to their deeps, with the cries of 
Scylla’s dogs. The words explain 
Scyllaeam rabiem; for the parallelism 
see §251, and cf. 41. aecestis: i.e. 
approached unharmed. For form see 
§ 116. Cyclépia saxa: the grotto of 
the Cyclops. experti: sc. estis: § 245. 
mittite=dimittite (§221). et, even. 
forsan ... tuvabit is a much quoted 
sentence. 
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[204-217 


Per varios casiis, per tot discrimina rérum 
205 tendimus in Latium, sédis ubi Fata quiétas 
ostendunt; illic fas régna resurgere Troiae. 
Diraite, et vosmet rébus servate secundis.” 
Talia voce refert, cirisque ingentibus aeger 
spem vulti simulat, premit altum corde dolorem. 
210 ili sé praedae accingunt dapibusque futiris: 
tergora déripiunt costis et viscera nudant; 
pars in friista secant veribusque trementia figunt, 
litore aéna locant alii, flammdasque ministrant. 
Tum victii revocant viris, fiisique per herbam 
215 implentur veteris Bacchi pinguisque ferinae. 
Postquami exémpta famés epulis ménsaeque remdtae, 
amiss6s longd socids sermOne requirunt, 


204-207. casts, hazards. discrimi- 
na rérum, crises. tendimus (sc. zter), 
we are straining (forcing) our way. 
sédis: properly, as here, of settled, 
lasting abodes. ostendunt (nobis), 
give us glimpses of. fas(est), heaven 
wills. régna: for pl. see §190. The 
sing. would have been unmetrical. 
204-206 =‘In spite of all our troubles 
we are making progress toward the 
promised land.’ Dtrate: sc. vdsmet 
(§ 151). vésmet: strong form of v6s; 
cf. egomet, tutemet, sibimet. rébus 
. .. secundis, brighter days; contrast 
rés adversae 

208. ciiris: instr. abl. with aeger, 
which gives the result, ‘sick,’ not the 
process, ‘sickened.’ See §§ 160, 215. 
aeger, though heartsick. An adj., a 
part., or even a noun, often does duty 
for a whole clause, temporal, causal, 
adversative, or conditional. 

209. vuiti, instr. abl., and corde, 
local abl., are contrasted in sense vir- 
tually as ‘openly,’ ‘inwardly.’ pre- 
mit, crushes, strfies. altum may= 
profound, all-absorbing, or it may =an 
adv., deep down (cf., then, for the 
thought, alta mente, 26, with note). 

210. sé... accingunt: i.e. they 


get themselves ready by laying aside 
superfluous garments, etc. praedae 
. . . dapibus: dat. of interest (disad- 
vantage): § 131. 

212-213. pars... alii=alwi ... 
alii. Pars, as a coll. noun, is often 
used with a pl. verb. secant... 
figunt: sc. viscera, out of 211. tre- 
mentia, quivering, as fresh raw meat 
always quivers when it is handled. 
aéna (sc. vasa): caldrons of bronze. 
Some roast portions of the meat, 
others boil pieces. The reference to 
boiled meat involves an anachronism; 
see notes on ancora, 169, and on 
birémis, 182. ministrant, furnish; sc. 
aénis (dative). 

214-215. fisi, stretched; the word 
suggests ease and comfort. implentur 
= sé implent; see note on vertuntur, 158. 
Bacchi=vini; see note on Cererem, 
177. For the gen. see § 129. ferinae: 
properly an adj.; sc. carnis, ‘flesh.’ So 
agnina and porcina=‘lamb,’ ‘ pork.’ 

216. remodtae: sc. swnt. Ménsas re- 
movére or auferre was a standing ex- 
pression for ‘end a feast,’ used even 
when, as here, there were no tables. 

217. requirunt, speak regretfully of, 
express regret at the loss of. 


218-228] 


LIBER PRIMUS 


161 


spemque metumque inter dubii, seu vivere crédant 
sive extréma pati nec iam exaudire vocatos. 


Praecipué pius Aenéas nunc Acris Oronti, 


220 


nunc Amyci césum gemit, et cridélia sécum 

fata Lyci, fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum. 
Et iam finis erat, cum Iuppiter, aethere summ6 

déspiciéns mare vélivolum terrasque iacentis 


litoraque et latds populés, sic vertice caeli 


225 


constitit, et Libyae défixit limina régnis. 
Atque illum, talis iactantem pectore ciiras, 
tristior, et lacrimis oculés suffiisa nitentis 


218-219. -que ... -que: as in 
18, 43, 85, 87. inter: for position see 
notes on contra, 13, circum, 32. dubii, 
wavering, halting. seu ... sive 
here=wtrum (or -ne) ... an, a very 
rare use. vivere: as subject sc. eds 
=socids (§ 244, b). crédant: in O. R. 
we should have here a deliberative 
subjunctive, crédamus, ‘are we to be- 
lieve?’ For the deliberative question, 
in O. R. and in O. O., see A.443, 
AAD OL ORD Dein OlOn Oo ioUs 
Wii; 976; D678, 887, IL, as G.265, 
651, R.2; H.559; 4, 642, 3; H.B.503: 
sive: sc. crédant. extréma ... vo- 
catos, to be experiencing the final 
lot and so no longer hearing when 
their names are called. We have 
here parallelism (§ 251; both ex- 
pressions=mortuds esse). extréma de- 
notes the last thing that man suffers 
or can suffer, death. 

220-222. pius: see note on pietate, 
10, and § 210. Oronti: for his fate cf. 
113-119. For form cf. Achilli, 30. 
sécum repeats the thought of corde, 
209; Aeneas does not talk of his 
grief (and so ease it), as the others 
do, 217. fortemque.. . fortemque: 
for the repetition see § 300. 


223-253. Venus points out to Jupiter the 
contrast between the present plight of the 
Trojans and the high destiny he had 
promised them. D 


223-226. finis: i.e. to their troubles, 
and to their mourning. aethere 
summ6, from heaven's highest point. 
Summus is used here as in 106, 127; 
see notes there. déspiciéns has here 
its original physical sense, looking 
down on; a rare use. Cf. the tr. 
use of préspicid in 155, 185.  véli- 
volum: see § 212. iacentis: freely, 
outspread. 1atds populés: we should 
say ‘broad, populous lands.’ sic, in 
this attitude, gathers up the descrip- 
tion aethere ... populds (223-225). 
vertice caeli=aethere summdo, 223. 
constitit: as in 187; see note there. 
Jupiter had gone from Olympus (see 
§ 308) to the aethér summus, the 
vertex caeli. régnis: dative. défizit 
here =infixit; cf., then, § 138. 

227-228. talis. . . ciiras: the anx- 
ious thoughts suggested by what he 
saw in Libya, esp. the plight of the 
Trojans. iactantem, pondering deep- 
We Choe hala volitans, 50. 
tristior, in dire distress; lit., ‘sadder 
than usual.’ Besides its true force, 
the comp. has at times intensive, at 
times dim. force. Our ‘rather,’ with 
proper intonation, then often makes a 
good translation. lacrimis. . . niten- 
tis, her bright eyes flooded with tears. 
For sense and syntax see § 148. 
For Venus and her natural interest in 
the Trojans see § 316. 


VERGILI AENEIDOS 


[229-238 


adloquitur Venus: “O qui rés hominumque deumque 


230 


. ° aka Vy . = 
aeternis regis imperiis, et ‘fulmine terrés, 


quid meus Aenéas in té committere tantum, 
quid Trodés potuére, quibus tot fiinera passis 
ciinctus ob Italiam terrarum clauditur orbis? 
Certé hinc R6m4nés dlim volventibus annis, 


235 


hine fore ductorés, revocat6 4 sanguine Teucri, 
qui mare, qui terras omni dicidne tenérent, 
pollicitus—quae té, genitor, sententia vertit? 


Hoc equidem occasum Trdiae tristisque ruinas 


229-230. O qui: render by O Jupi- 


ter, who. rés.. . deumque: i.e. the 
whole universe. Venus treats Jupiter 
as the world’s supreme power; see 
§§ 340-341. For -que ... -que see 
18, 43, 85, 87, 218, with notes. fulmine 
terrés: the thunder and the lightning 
are the visible proofs of Jupiter’s ex- 
istence and sovereignty (§ 313). 

231. quid .. . tantum... ?, what 
grievous crime, ete. With Aenéds sc. 
potuit, out of potuére, 232. For com- 
mittere used of wrongdoing cf. com- 
missa, 136. in, against. 

232-233. quibus: dat. of interest 
(disadvantage): § 131. finera, deaths, 
an exaggeration for casts or pericula. 
Render quibus . . . orbis by who have 
suffered so many deaths, and find the 
world everywhere (cinctus) shut against 
them, etc. ctnctus.. . orbis: exag- 
geration again. Sicily at least was 
open to them; see 34-35, 195-196. 
The poet’s own statement in 31, 
arcebat ... Latid, is more temperate. 
For the word-order ciinctus . . . orbis 
ef. that of omnis ... annos, 74. 
After tantum, 231, we should expect, 
rather, a result clause, wt eis ... 
claudatur orbis. The rel. clause, with 
the indicative, expresses the facts 
more vigorously. ob Italiam: i.e. just 
because they are seeking Italy; cf. 205. 

234-235. hinc: i.e. from the T'rdés 
of 232 (cf. 21-22). It is defined here 
by revocato . . . Teucri, 235. In the 


Romans the Trojans were to live 
again; cf. 19-22. Note the rhetorical 
effect of the double hinc; see examples 
of repetition in 99-100, 120-121, 200- 
201, 222. RodmA4né6s: i.e. a new race, 
with a new name, and a new and 
more glorious destiny. fore, would be 
developed. Fore is often, in sense, the 
fut. pass. inf. of facid. See note on 
futirae, 712. 

236. qui . 
clause. 


. . tenérent: a purpose 
omni diciéne, with absolute 
sway; lit., ‘with every (kind of) 
sway.’ Cf. omnem prodspectum, 180- 
181, Anthea... quem, 181, with notes. 

237. pollicitus: sc. es (§ 245). sen- 
tentia, thought, purpose. vertit=mia- 
tart. The abrupt question, quae 

vertit?, pictures the speaker’s 
emotion. 

238-239. Hoc: i.e. by this promise 
(234-237); instr. ablative. occadsum 
Troiae: note the figure, the setting of 
Troy’ssun. tristis: here active, sorrow- 
causing (§212). fatis...rependéns, 
offsetting adverse fates by (other) fates, 
i.e. balancing actual misfortunes by 
promised good fortune. /atis=Jupi- 
ter’s promise; fata contraria=the fall 
of Troy. fatis needs no adj.; the 
character of the expected fata has been 
clearly indicated by 234-237, and by 
Hoc. . . sdlabar, 238-239. rependéns 
is fig., suggesting a balance, in the op- 
posite plates of which Venus was wont 
to put the present sufferings and the 
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sdlabar, fatis contraria fata rependéns; 


nune eadem fortiina virés tot cAasibus actos 


240 


Insequitur. Quem das finem, réx magne, labdrum? 
Anténor potuit, mediis élapsus Achivis, 

Illyricds penetrare sints, atque intima tiitus 

régna Liburndrum et fontem superadre TimAavi, 

unde per dra novem vastd cum murmure montis 245 
it mare proruptum, et pelagd premit arva sonanti. 

Hic tamen ille urbem Patavi sédisque locavit 

Teucrérum, et genti nomen dedit armaque fixit 

Troia, nunc placida compostus pace quiéscit; 


promised glories of the Trojans, weigh- 
ing coming glories against actual woes. 

240-241. nunc: sharp advers. asyn- 
deton (see note on 45). The contrast is 
with the past as represented by sdlabar. 
Actos insequitur: both words suggest 
relentless pursuit. The Trojans are 
being hunted as one hunts wild 
beasts. GctOs=though they have been 
driven; see note on aeger, 208. 

242. Anténor potuit: when Vergil 
wrote primus. . . vénit litora, 1-3, he 
either disregarded the story about 
Antenor, or else he meant the em- 
phasis there to fall on Lavinia... 
litora. Gallia Cisalpina was not a 
part of Italy proper till 49; see § 38. 

243. titus is contrasted with virds 

. . Gctos, 240. It gains force by 
juxtaposition (§ 240) with zntima, 
which suggests distance. Latin writ- 
ers often describe the navigation of 
the Adriatic Sea as dangerous. 

245. unde=ex qué. This substitu- 
tion of unde for a prep. and a rel. 
pronoun is common, except where the 
relative pronoun represents a person. 

246. it=exit (§ 221). The subject is 
Timavus. Mare proruptum, a burst- 
ing (rushing) sea, is a pred. nomina- 
tive. proruptum has middle force: 
§§ 166, 186. The river of which the 
Timavus is a part becomes subterra- 
nean sixteen miles from its source. 


Eighteen miles farther on it emerges 
from the mountain via numerous 
springs, Vergil’s novem dra. The Fons 
Timavi is only a mile from the sea 
(Gulf of Trieste). See The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, eleventh edition, 
XII. 263, first column, top. pelagé 
- + « sonanti, with its thunderous flood, 
pictures the force with which the 
river bursts forth; this force makes 
the mountain reverberate. premit= 
opprimit, o’erwhelms (§ 221). 

247-249. tamen: i.e. in spite of all 
the difficulties of 242-246. Patavi: for 
case see §123. sédis: as in 205. 
genti . . . dedit contains two state- 
ments: (1) he established a nation; 
(2) he gave it a name. He thus se- 
cured, in fact, the blessings promised 
to Aeneas, but not yet granted to him. 
fixit: freely, hung up; lit., ‘fastened,’ 
i.e. on a temple wall. The Ro- 
mans dedicated to the gods imple- 
ments, etc., for which they had no 
further use. fizit is thus a picturesque 
way of saying ‘he laid aside,’ as no 
longer necessary. His wars and 
dangers were cver; Aeneas’s wars 
were at once present and to come. 
placida . . . quiéscit, in peaceful 
calm composed he is finding his rest. 
Contrast the scenes of toil and 
danger in 242-246. compostus: for 
form see note on repostum, 26. 
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250 nods, tua progeniés, caeli quibus adnuis arcem, 
navibus (infandum!) amissis, tinius ob iram 
prodimur, atque Italis longé disiungimur Gris. 
Hic pietatis honds? Sic nods in scéptra repdnis?” 

Olli subridéns hominum sator atque dedrum 

255 vulti quo caelum tempestatésque serénat “<~" 
dscula libavit natae, dehince talia fatur: 

“Parce metii, Cytheréa: manent immdta tudrum 
fata tibi; cernés urbem et prdmissa Lavini 
moenia, sublimemque ferés ad sidera caeli 

260 magnanimum Aenéan, neque mé sententia vertit. 
Hic tibi (fabor enim, quando haec té ciira remordet, 

HA he 


250. nos: advers. asyndeton. Ve- 
nus, as mother of Aeneas, naturally 
identifies herself with the Trojans. 
tua progeniés: Venus was daughter of 
Jupiter. Her point, then, is the hard 
lot of Aeneas, an immediate descend- 
ant of Jupiter, as contrasted with that 
of Antenor, a mere man, or at least 
but remotely related to the gods 
through Dardanus (see note on genus 
invisum, 28). caeli . . . arcem: exag- 
geration; cf. notes on finera and on 
cunctus . .. orbis, 232, 233. Venus 
declares that Jupiter had promised 
to make Aeneas a god; Roman tradi- 
tion said that Aeneas was translated, 
living, to heaven, as Romulus was, 
later. See notes on iv. 620, vii. 797. 

251-252. infandum!, O woe unspeak- 
able! The word is in appos. with 
navibus . . . dmissis. For the case, 
acc., see G.324. See also note on bellt 
insigne superbum, viii. 683. tnius: 
Juno. With anius ob iram cf. anius 
ob noxam, 41. For scansion of winius 
see note on wlius, 16. prédimur: sc. 
a té, 

253. Hic: for gender see note on hoc, 
17. scéptra: asin 78. The framework of 
242-253 =‘Antenor could do thus and 
so: why can not we?’ Venus’s speech 
is diplomatic. She reminds Jupiter 
everywhere of his power (cf. 229-230, 


genitor, 237, réx magne, 241), then of 
his promise. She thus hints that, if 
he only will, he can. 


254-296. Jupiter renews past promises 
concerning the Trojans, and makes still 
more inspiring predictions of the glories of 
the race. 


254. Olli= Jlli (dat.): § 103. 

256. libavit, kissed lightly. See libo 
in Vocabulary. The word expresses 
Jupiter’s affectionate gentleness. fa- 
tur, as historical pres., may rightly 
be coupled with libavit. 

257. meti: dative. 
curru, 156. 

258. Lavini belongs with both accu- 
satives. So, too, does prémissa. For 
the thought see notes on wrbem, 5, and 
on genus . . . Romae, 6-7. For scan- 
sion of Lavini see § 284. 

259. sublimem.. . caeli: 
thought cf. caeli . . . arcem, 250, with 
note. sublimem=an adv., aloft, on 
high (§ 213). ad sidera caeli: see note 
on sidera, 93. 

260. neque... vertit, nor has (any) 
purpose wrought a change in me, 
answers quae... vertit?, 237. 

261. tibi: freely, mark you, I prom- 
ise you; dat. of interest (§ 131) with 
the verbs in 263-264. See note on tac- 
tanti, 102. In old-fashioned English 


For form cf. 


for the 
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longius et volvéns Fatdrum arcana movébd) 

bellum ingéns geret Italia, populdsque ferdcis 

contundet, m6résque viris et moenia ponet, 

tertia dum Latid régnantem viderit aestas, 265 
ternaque transierint Rutulis hiberna subactis. 

At puer Ascanius, cui nunc cogndmen Iild 

additur (Ilus erat, dum rés stetit Ilia régnd), 

triginta magnos volvendis ménsibus orbis 


imperi6 explébit, reégnumque ab séde Lavini 


270 


transferet, et Longam multa vi miniet Albam. 


tibt. . . geret=‘he will wage you a 


war.’ haec.. . cira=hdc dé ré ctira 
(anxiety). 
262. et: for position see § 236. 


volvéns: asin 9, 22. movébdé: a rough 
word. The idea is that of ‘routing 
out’ the secrets of the future from the 
place where they now rest, and where 
they should continue to rest until the 
fullness of time is come. Render by 
unrolling further the scroll of the Fates 
I will disturb its secrets. For Jupiter’s 
relation to the Fates see §§ 340-341. 
263-266. Italia: for case see § 155. 
populés: sc. ews=Ttaliae. ferdcis, 
high-spirited, proud. md6rés, laws, a 
polity, suggests political institutions, 
the whole social system. iris, his 
own warriors, his warrior people. The 
nations he conquers must; of course, 
conform to the laws he lays down for 
his own viri. For the character 
ascribed here to Aeneas—conqueror, 
law-giver—see §§ 66-67. moenia: in 
Vergil often a city, a walled town. 
ponet, will be stablishing. The three 
futures in 263-264 are ‘progressive,’ 
i.e. they denote continued action. In 
prosaic English, the sense is ‘he will 
be busy with a war, with crushing 
: , with stablishing.’ terna... 
hiberna (sc. castra), three winters spent 
in camp, or, freely, three winters. We 
have terna, not tria, because with 
nouns found only in the plural (cas- 
tra), the distributive numerals, not 


the cardinal, are used. Rutulis . . 
subactis: either abl. abs., or dative 
(cf., then, t7b7, 261). The Rutuli are 
part of the populés . . . ferdcis, 263. 
On 263-266 see §§ 60, 67. 

267-268. At introduces the second 
stage of Trojan history in Italy. Asca- 
nius: Aeneas’s son. Iwlé is attracted 
to the case of cut. See A.373, a; B. 
190, 1; Bu.393; D.390, a; G.349, R.5; 
H.430, 1. additur: note the tense, is 
being bestowed. Render, freely, by 
who is gaining now the cognomen Tiilus. 
rés=rés publica, as often. stetit... 
régno, was secure in its sovereignty. 
régno is abl. of specification. The pur- 
pose of 267-268 is to connect the Géns 
Tilia, esp. its most distinguished living 
member, Augustus, with Troy (§ 68- 
70). A géns was believed to derive 
its name from that of its founder. 

269-271. orbis, in itself indefinite, 
cycles, is defined by the abl. of char., 
volvendis ménsibus. The orbés, then, 
are each a year long. Cf. volventibus 
annis, 234. Volvendus is one of a few 
gerundives that are used, occasionally, 
as equivalent in sense to pres. par- 
ticiples active. Render iriginta ... 
explébit by will round out with sover- 
eignty (=as sovereign) thirty mighty 
cycles of revolving months. séde Lavini, 
Lavinium, its seat, or, its seat in Lavin- 
wm. For constr. cf. urbem Patari, 247, 
with note. vi: here in good sense, might. 
Contrast the meaning of vis in 4, 69. 
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Hic iam ter centum totds régnabitur annds 
gente sub Hectorea, donec régina sacerdos, 
Marte gravis, geminam parti dabit Ilia prdlem. 


275 


Inde, lupae fulvé nitricis tegmine laetus, 


Romulus excipiet gentem; et Mavortia condet 
moenia, Rdmandsque sud dé nomine dicet. 
His ego nec métas rérum nec tempora pond; 
imperium sine fine dedi. Quin aspera Iind, 


280 


quae mare nunc terrasque metii caelumque fatigat, 


consilia in melius referet, mécumque fovebit 
Rdmandbs, rérum dominés, gentemque togatam. 


272. iam, in turn, marks the third 
stage of the Trojan career in Italy. 
totds emphasizes, as magnos, 269, does, 
the length of the time. Vergil gives 
but 333 years to the period between 
the coming of Aeneas to Italy and the 
founding of Rome. The ordinary 
account gave over 400. régnabitur: 
freely, sovereignty will be held. An 
impersonal passive is often best ren- 
dered in English by a noun kindred 
in meaning to the Latin verb, used 
as subject of an English verb of gen- 
eral force, in the passive. 

273-274. Hectorea = Hectoris; see 
note on Scyllaeam, 200. régina: an 
adj., princess(as adj.), or, of royal blood. 
Marte gravis, pregnant by (=a mother 
by) Mars. Marte=sémine Martis, is 
instr. ablative. geminam... prélem: 
Romulus and Remus. parti dabit= 
pariet or édet. With parti sc. tind; 
note, then, the juxtaposition (§ 240) 
in geminam parti. 

275-277. Inde: the fourth stage. 
laetus, exulting in; freely, proudly 
wearing. excipiet, will greet, will take 
under his care. Mavortia. . . moenia: 
Rome, city of Mars, father of Romu- 
lus and Remus. dicet: sc. ea, refer- 
ring to moenia. Of course, ea will 
denote here not merely the city, but 
the city and its people; a town im- 
plies townspeople. Rdmanés 


dicet answers 234-237. Vergil evident- 
ly connected Roma and Romanus with 
Romulus. Modern scholars reject this 
etymology, but offer nothing certain 
in its stead. 

278-282. His= Rodmanis. ego: em- 
phatic; the speaker was pater omni- 
poténs, 60, réx magnus, 241. rérum, 
destinies. Join with both accusatives. 
imperium ... dedi: Jupiter means, 
‘I have given them limitless power for 
all time.’ Roma is to be aeterna, ‘The 
Eternal City.’ For Vergil’s ascription 
to Jupiter of unlimited power see 
§ 341. Note the climax in 265-279: at 
first, three years, 265-266, then thirty, 
269, then three hundred, 272, then a 
reign without end, 278-279. Quin, 
Nay more. In this sense quin etiam 
is more common. See Vocabulary, 
quin, I, (2). meti: i.e. through her 
fears for Carthage; see 12-23. in 
. . . referet, will change (her plans) for 
the better. fovébit: a fine word (see 
Vocabulary, foved), esp. as applied to 
Juno’s future relation to the Trojans. 
The verb is used especially of a 
mother or nurse fondling an infant. 
Cf. the use of suscépit and nitrimenta 
dedit, 175, 176. rérum, the world. 
togatam: the toga marked the Romans 
as clearly as the plaid and the tartan 
have marked the Scottish Highlander, 
There is parallelism here (§ 251). 
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Sic placitum. Veniet listris labentibus aetas, 

cum domus Assaraci Phthiam clarasque Mycénas 

servitid premet, ac victis dominabitur Argis. 285 
Nascétur pulchra Trdianus origine Caesar, 

imperium Oceand, famam qui terminet astris, 

Tilius, 4 magnd démissum nomen [uls. 

Hunce ti dlim caelé spoliis Orientis onustum 


accipiés séciira; vocabitur hic quoque Vitis. 


290 


Aspera tum positis mitéscent saecula bellis; 
cana Fidés et Vesta, Remd cum fratre Quirinus 


283-285. placitum: sc. dis est. Cf. 
Senatui placuit, ‘The Senate decreed.’ 
lustris labentibus=volventibus annis, 
234. Labor is often used of the easy, 
noiseless passage of time. aetas, an 
age, a period. domus Assaraci: the 
Trojan race. So the words Phthiam 

Mycénas stand for all Greece; 
Phthia and Mycenae were the homes 
respectively of Achilles and Agamem- 
non, leaders of the Greeks before 
Troy. servitid premet: this prophecy 
was fulfilled by the capture of Corinth 
in 146. With premet cf. premit, 246, 
with note. dominabitur: a powerful 
word, suggesting ownership of slaves. 
Render by shall rule as lords and 
masters.  servitid and dominabitur 
effectively strengthen each other. 

286. Troianus. . . Caesar: cf. note 
on stetit. . . régnd, 268, and § 68. 

287. imperium: with terminet; for 
position before the rel. pron. see 
notes on 109. Oceand.. . astris, 
only by the ocean, only by the stars. 
See Oceanus in Vocabulary. qui ter- 
minet: a clause giving the purpose of 
the Fates; see note on dum... in- 
ferret, 5-6. Cf. qui... tenérent, 236.— 
The power of Augustus is to be world- 
wide (278-279). Verse 287 is Jupiter’s 
answer to 236-237. 

288. Iulius, of the Julian line, is 
emphatic both by its separation from 
Caesar, 286, and by its place in the 
verse (§ 232). a magno... Iwulo: 


for the condensed comparison see note 
on cum navibus, 193; for the thought 
ef. 267-268. démissum, derived. 

289-291. dlim: as in 20, 203, 234. 
caelo: dative,=in caelum (§ 134), or 
instr. abl. (a host might be said to 
welcome a guest with his house). 
spoliis ... onustum refers to Au- 
gustus’s victory at Actium, and to his 
conquest of Egypt, Syria, and Asia 
Minor, and, probably, also to his re- 
covery of the standards captured by 
the Parthians from Crassus in 53. 
séctra, untroubled, i.e. with your 
present anxieties (257, 261) all gone. 
vocabitur . . . vétis: i.e. he too will 
be deified, as Aeneas is to be deified 
(259-260). Divine honors were indeed 
paid to Augustus, even before his 
death. vocadbitur=will be addressed. 
291 contains two statements: (1) tum 
bella ponentur, (2) tum aspera saecula 
mitéscent. Render by will lay aside 
wars, and will lose their savagery. 
positis = dépositis; cf. ponunt= dépod- 
nunt, 173. 

292. cana, time-honored; properly, 
‘hoar-headed,’ ‘hoar.’ Vesta: typical 
of the domestic virtues; see § 331. 
Rem6é ... Quirinus: tradition said 
that Romulus slew Remus in a quar- 
rel, but Vergil pictures them as work- 
ing together for the good of Rome, 
thus implying that in the time of 
Augustus fraternal strife and civil 
wars are to cease. 
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itra dabunt; dirae ferrd et compagibus artis 
claudentur belli portae; Furor impius intus, 


295 


saeva sedéns super arma, et centum vinctus aénis 


post tergum ndédis, fremet horridus dre cruents.” 

Haec ait, et Maia genitum démittit ab alté, 
ut terrae utque novae pateant Carthaginis arcés 
hospitid Teucris, né fati nescia Dido 


300 finibus arcéret. 


Volat ille per 4éra magnum 


remigid alarum, ac Libyae citus adstitit Oris, 


293. itra dabunt: i.e. will be su- 
preme; cf. 264. Vergil usually repre- 
sents the law-making power as a 
royalright. ferrd. . . artis, with bars 
of tron closely fastened (lit., ‘with iron 
bars and close joints’), belongs closely 
with claudentur (294). With compagi- 
bus artis contrast laxis ...compdagibus, 
122. With the use of ferro cf. that of 
aere, 35. 

294. intus: emphatic. Furor will 
no longer be free to roam abroad, to 
work havoc. 

295. saeva.. . arma: he will have 
no more use for his weapons. Seded 
often suggests inactivity, feebleness. 
vinctus: freely, his hands bound. 
aénis: i.e. enduring. Aes is often a 
type of indestructibility. 

296. fremet horridus: freely, will 
send forth horrid roars. These cries 
are, however, to have no meaning. 
293-296 show that Furor is to be a 
helpless prisoner, shut in without 
chance of escape. horridus=an adv.: 
§ 213.— 291-296 mean that in the 
time of Augustus there will be a re- 
turn of integrity, the domestic vir- 
tues, brotherly love, and peace. dirae 
. . . cruento refers to the closing of 
the Gates of Janus; see §19. Vergil 
may have had in mind here, as in 
many another passage in the Aeneid, 
some work of art to be seen in Rome. 


297-304. Jupiter sends Mercury to 
Carthage to prepare its people to welcome 
the Trojans. 


297, Maia genitum: Mercury 
(§ 322). For case of Maia see A. 
403, a; B.215; Bu.532; D.451; G.395, 
and N.1; H. 469, 2; H.B.413. alté, 
sky. Contrast the meaning in 34, 126. 

298. utque: the second ut, though 
syntactically needless, lends weight to 
the verse. The verse=to the end that 
the lands (in general) and to the end 
that, etc. novae: gen. singular. Vergil 
had in mind the etymology of Car- 
thag6, which= Nova Civitas. pateant: 
the agency of heaven was needed to 
effect this purpose, since the founders 
of Carthage were treating all strangers 
as foes (see below, 539-541, 563-564). 

299-300. hospitid Teucris: for the 
constr. see note on excidid Libyae, 22. 
né...arcéret, that... might not try to 
bar. The pres. and impf. often denote 
action merely attempted (not finished), 
and are then called conative pres., 
conative impf. (with conative cf. cénor). 
The impf. is used in arcéret because 
with the historical present (démittit, 
297) either primary sequence (pateant, 
298) or secondary may be used. 
Render né ... arcéret by to keep 
(prevent) Dido from secking ... to 
debar. A negative purpose clause can 
often be best rendered in this way. 
aéra: for form see § 101. 

301. adstitit (from adsist6), alights. 
For tense see note on Incubuére, 84. 
citus strengthens this sense of the per- 
fect. The pres. Volat, 300, pictures 
a lasting act. 
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et iam iussa facit, ponuntque ferdcia Poeni 
corda, volente ded; in primis régina quiétum 
accipit in Teucrés antmum mentemque benignam. 


At pius Aenéas, per noctem plirima volvéns, 


305 


ut primum lix alma data‘est, exire locdsque 
explorare novos, quas vent6 accesserit Sras, 
qui teneant (nam-inculta vidét), hominésne feraene, 


quaerere constituit sociisque exacta referre. 
Classem in convex6 nemorum sub riipe cavata, 


310 


arboribus clausam circum atquehorrentibus umbris, 
occulit; ipse tind graditur comitatus Achaté, 
bina manti 1at6 crispans hastilia ferro. 


Cui mater media sésé tulit obvia silva, 


302. iam=statim, forthwith.  pd- 


nuntque: for -que see §219. For 
ponunt =dépdnunt see 173. 
305-401. Aeneas reconnoiters. Venus, 


disguised as a huntress, meets him, tells 
him in what country he is, describes how 
Dido had come to that country, gives him 
news of the missing ships, and directs him 
how to proceed. She bids him go on to 
Carthage. 


305. volvéns: sc. animd; cf. corde 
volitans, 50. volvéns violates the rule 
that the pres. part. should denote 
only time coincident with that of the 
main verb; plirima volvéns=cum 
plirima volvisset. 

306-309. ut est=orta lice, 
with codnstituit, 309. data est, was 
granted; sc. hominibus, or terris. 
quas. . . teneant depends on quaerere, 
309. venté: instr. abl. with accesserit; 
see §§ 160, 222. inculta, wilderness. 
For adj. as noun see § 216, 2. vidét: 
for scansion see $275. hominésne 
feraene, human beings or wild beasts. 
-ne...-ne for utrum (-ne) ... an 
is almost entirely confined to poetry. 
exacta, the information secured; lit., 
‘the (things=) facts gathered.’ 

310-312. convex6 nemorum, in a 
wooded arch, or amid (under) over- 
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arching woods. Cf. 165. nemorum= 
an adj., nemordsdo. The gen. of a 
noun is often used in poetry to replace 
an adj. that is lacking, or rare, or 
metrically inconvenient. The gen. is 
the adjectival case, as distinct from 
the abl., which is usually adverbial. 
Vergil had in mind a creek or estuary 
over which the trees meet. cavata: 
i.e. by the action of the sea. sub.-.. 
cavata throws light on scopulis pen- 
dentibus, 166. horrentibus umbris: cf. 
horrentt . . . umbrad, 165, with note. 
comitatus is here a pf. part. of a 
deponent verb in full passive sense, a 
usage found also in good prose. 
Achaté: in good prose comitatus is 
used with an abl. denoting a person. 

313. 14t6 . . . ferrd: abl. of char. 
with hastilia. Only the heads of the 
spears were of iron. In 188 Achates 
carries the weapons. Here Aeneas 
carries a second set, this expedition 
being fraught with greater danger. 

314. Cui: with obvia, across his path. 
See § 138, at theend. media, the heart 
of. See note on summa... unda, 127. 
sésé tulit: fero with a pronoun, pers. or 
reflexive, as object, often=‘ go,’ ‘ pro- 
ceed.’ On sésé tulit obvia see also 
§ 225. silva: for case see § 155. 
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[315-327 


315 virginis 6s habitumque geréns et virginis arma, 
Spartanae, vel qualis equés Thréissa fatigat 
Harpalycé, volucremque fuga praevertitur Hebrum, 
namque umeris dé more habilem suspenderat arcum 
vénatrix, dederatque comam diffundere ventis, 

320 nuda gent, ndddque sinis collécta fluentis. 

Ac prior ‘‘Heus,”’ inquit, “iuvenés, monstrate, mearum 
vidistis si quamt hic errantem forte sordrum, 
succinctam pharetra; et maculdsae tegmine lyncis, 

aut sptiimantis apri cursum clamdre prementem.”’ 

325 Sic Venus, et Veneris contra sic filius 6rsus: 

“Nialla tuarum audita mihi neque visa sordrum, 
6—quam té memorem, virgo?—namque-haud tibi vultus 


315. 6s... geréns: gerd and ferd, 
used with words denoting parts of the 
body as their objects, often =‘have,’ 
or, simply, ‘with.’ Cf. capita 
arboreis, 189-190, and note. 

316. vel (cf. vol6) often, as here, = 
or wf you like, i.e. it is used when the 
difference between things is of slight 
consequence, and the choice between 
them is left to hearer or to reader. 
qualis ... fatigat: as antecedent sc. 
talis virginis, such a maiden as Thra- 
cian Harpalyce (is when she) tires. In 
similes introduced by qudlis there is 
often great condensation, which must 
be avoided in the English rendering. 

317. volucrem. . . Hebrum: Greek 
and Latin writers make rivers a type 
of swiftness, naturally, since many of 
the rivers best known to them were 
mountain streams. The Hebrus is 
said to be, in fact, far from swift. 
fuga, by her swiftness, is to be joined 
with fatigat also. 

318-320. umeris: for case see § 153. 
dé more, duly. vénatrix, im true 
huntress fashion, is emphatic by posi- 
tion (§ 232). diffundere: for mood 
see §174. gent: acc.; see § 147. 
sints collécta: for constr. see note on 
lacrimis oculés suffisa nitentis, 228. 


The garments were gathered up to 
permit easy and rapid motion. 

321-324. prior, taking the lead. Cf. 
prima, 24. monstrate: sc. eam 
(=sorérem meam), to be gathered 
from the si-clause. forte: join with si. 
succinctam, girt. maculdsae . 
lyncis: cf. lupae. . . laetus, 275. aut, 
unlike vel, 316, points to an important 
contrast, here to that between aimless 
wandering (errantem) and eager pur- 
suit of definite game. spimantis, 
frothing, with excitement and rage. 
cursum .. . prementem, pressing 
hard the swift progress, i.e. pressing 
the boar close in spite of his speed. 

325. Veneris .. . filius: pathetic; 
Venus’s own son talks to her, yet knows 
her not. 6rsus (est): from 6rdior. 

326. mihi: for case see §133.. ne- 
que: after nulla, aut would be better 
Latin. 

327. quam . . . memorem... ?, 
by what name am I to call you... ? 
For the deliberative subj. see note on 
crédant, 218. The ancients believed 
that the gods took offense if ad- 
dressed by wrong titles. Aeneas 
looks on the stranger as more than 
human; hence his care concerning her 
identity and her name., For personal 
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mortalis, nec vox hominem sonat: 6 
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3 dea certé! 


, An Phoebi soror, an nympharum sanguinis tina? 
Sis félix, nostrumque levés, quaecumque, laborem, 330 
et quo sub caeld tandem, quibus orbis in Gris 
iactémur doceas; ignariominumque locérumque 
erramus, vents hiic vastis et flictibus acti; 
multa tibi anté ards nostra cadet hostia dextra.” 
Tum Venus: “Haud equidem tali mé dignor hondre; 335 
virginibus Tyriis més est gestare pharetram 
purpuredque’ alté stiras vincire cothurn6. 
Piinica régna vidés, Tyrids et Agénoris urbem, 


sed finés Libyci, 


genus intractabile bell6. 


Imperium Dido Tyria regit urbe profecta, 340 


intercourse of the gods with mortals 
see § 344. namque: asin 65: (J ask 
you this question), for, etc. 

328. mortalis, merely mortal. nec 
- . .sonat, and your voice has no mere 
mortal ring. On case of hominem see 
§§ 140, 142. The gods, try as they 
might, could not wholly conceal their 
divine character. 

829. An... an: properly, or. . 
or, but best left untranslated. The 
words mark Aeneas’s second and third 
attempts to find the right title for the 
stranger; the first is represented by 
quam .. . virgo?, 327. Phoebi soror: 
Diana (Artemis), an ardent huntress: 
§318. Aeneas naturally thinks of 
identifying with her this huntress of 
whose supernatural character he is 
convinced. For ellipsis of es see § 245. 

330-333. Sis ... levés: subj. of 
wish or prayer.  félix, propitious. 
quaecumque: sc. dedrum es. tandem: 
for tandem in questions see Vocabu- 
lary. Cf. Cicero, Cat. I. 1, Quousque 
tandem, etc. 6ris, borders, quarters. See 
note on Oris, 1. ignari... Acti: these 
words are grammatically independent, 
but logically they give the reason for 
the appeal in docedés; they =ignari 
enim, ete. 


4 
he ° 


334. Join 334 closely with 330-333. 
The whole=‘ Help us, for, if you do 
that, many a victim,’ etc. Classical 
writers often represent the worshiper 
as bargaining with the gods. Cf. es- 
pecially the word vétwm, which denotes 
a gift promised to the gods on condi- 
tion that they grant the worshiper’s 
prayer. dextra is instr. abl. with 
cadet, which=sternétur or occidétur; 
see §§ 160, 222. 

336-337. Venus means, ‘No god- 
dess am I, only a simple Tyrian maid.’ 

338. Pinica would bring Carthage 
to a Roman reader’s mind, but, as 
338 stands, the word here= Phoeni- 
cian. The names in 336-339 are 
thought of as all familiar to Aeneas. 
See note on Jtaliam . . . litora, 2-3. 

339. With finés, borders, sc. sunt. 
genus ... belld is in appos. with 
Libyct. A more accurate expression 
would be sed finés Libycérum, generis 
intractabilis belld, sunt. 338-339 an- 
swer the question in 331. 

340. 340-368 explain how it is that 
Tyrians are dwelling in domains be- 
longing to the Libyci. Imperium... 
regit, wields sovereignty. Study rego 
in Vocabulary. Tyria. . .urbe: Tyre 
itself. 


332-4402 ret (fel ores) : y 
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germanum fugiéns. Lon if est initria, longae 
ambagés, sed summa sequar fastigia rérum. 
Huic conitinx Sychaeus erat, ditissimus agri 
Phoenicum, et magn6 miserae diléctus amore, 

345 cui pater intactam dederat, primisque iugarat 
Sminibus. ) Sed régna Tyri germanus habébat 
Pygmalion, scelere ante alids immanior omnis. 
Qués inter medius vénit furor; ille Sychaeum 
impius ante aras atque auri caecus amore 

350 clam ferrd‘incautum superat, séclirus amorum 
germanae, factumque diti célavit, et aegram 
multa malus simulans vana spé lisit-amantem. 
Ipsa sed in somnis inhumati vénit imago 
coniugis, Sra modis attolléns pallida miris; 


yor. 
otap: 


341-342. initria, the story of her 
wrongs. summa... fastigia rérum, 
only the outstanding points of her his- 
tory. Fastigium (see Vocabulary) is 
here used fig., as we use ‘pinnacle.’ 
The points of Dido’s history which 
Venus is to give stand out as roof-tops 
stand out above the ground. sequar, 
pursue. Cf. ‘pursue’ a tale, a story. 

343-344. Huic . .. erat: pathetic, 
She once had. ditissimus agri: cf. 
dives. opum, 14, with note. The 
events of 343-359 took place in Tyre. 
miserae, by his hapless wife. For case 
see § 133. Cf. mihi, 326. 

345-346. intactam, in her maiden 


347. ante . . . omnis: a strong ex- 
pression, resulting from the combina- 
tion of (1) ante omnis alids tmmanis 
and (2) aliis omnibus immanior. im- 
manior: render by an emphatic mon- 
strous. 

348-352. Qués: Dido, Sychaeus, 
and Pygmalion. A plural word refer- 
ring to persons of different sexes is 
regularly masculine. For position of 
inter see § 237. medius, intervening, 
after inter, is pleonastic. For Sy- 
chaeum after Sgchaeus, 343, see § 284. 
ante aras stands far from its verb 
(superat, 350), and next to impius for 
the sake of effect. 


The place of the 
bloom. primis . . . dminibus: freely, 
for the first time in wedlock; lit., 
‘through the first omens (of wedlock).’ 
The context bids us supply matrimoni 
with Ominibus. The Romans regu- 
larly consulted the omens in connec- 
tion with marriage, as on all other 
important occasions. The abl. is in- 
strumental. Note the parallelism 
(§ 251). Sed sets the misery re- 
counted in 346-364, esp. 346-352, in 
sharp contrast to the happiness im- 
plied by 343-345. Tyri justifies the 


crime adds to its wickedness. For the 
pl. Gras see § 190. amérum: obj. gen. 
with sécirus, which=immemor. See 
§128. aegram ... amantem: we 
should say the heartsick, loving (wife). 
malus simulans: juxtaposition of 
cause and effect (§ 241).- Render by 
wickedly inventing many a tale, to 
account for the absence of Sychaeus. 

353-354. Ipsa. . . imagé, The very. 
semblance. The words are empha- 
sized by their separation: § 231. sed 
is often postpositive in poetry, as et is: 


note on Tyriad ... urbe, 340. > inhumati: an important word. 
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355-366] 


cridélis aras traiectaque pectora ferrd 
nudavit, caecumque domiis scelus omne retéxit; 
tum celerare fugam patridqueexcédere suadet, 
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auxiliumque viae veteris tellire reclidit 
thésaurés, ignd tui argenti pondus et auri. 


His commota, fugam Did6 socidsque parabat. 


360 


Conveniunt quibus aut odium cridéle tyranni 
aut metus Acer erat; navis, quae forte paratae, 
corripiunt, onerantqué aurd; portantur avari 
Pygmalidnis opés pelagd; dux fémina facti. 


Dévénére locés, ubi nunc ingentia cernés 


365 


moenia surgentemque novae Carthaginis arcem, 


The spirits of the unburied dead (it 
was thought) were not admitted to 
the underworld. They were forced to 
wander about the River Styx, the 
boundary line of that world, for 100 
years, or until their bodies were duly 
buried. The spirits of those who died 
by violence hovered about the scene of 
the crime until due burial was accord- 
ed to their bodies. Pygmalion’s fail- 
ure to bury Sychaeus thus made his 
crime even worse. It also led to his 
punishment in the loss of the wealth 
for the sake of which he committed 
the crime (349, 358-359, 363-364). 
modis . . . miris, strangely; join with 
pallida. pallida: pallidus is constantly 
used in connection with death. 
355-356. cridélis: a fine word. The 
altar is called cruel because the altar 
(or the god to whom it was sacred) did 
not prevent the crime. caecum, hidden. 
See caecus in Vocabulary. domis lo- 
cates the Grae of 349. The word re- 
peats, with fresh emphasis, the sugges- 
tion of ante Gras, 349; see note there. 
357-358. celerare and excédere both 
depend on suddet, which practically = 
“iubet; see § 182. Se. eam=Didinem 
as subject, and see note on vivere, 218. 
With celeraGre fugam cf. Madatirate 
fugam, 137. viae: obj. gen. with 
auxilium, aids to her journey. See 


§ 130. veteris, ancient, in the sense of 
‘long hidden.’ See Vocabulary. tel- 
lire reclidit, wnseals from the earth. 
For tellire see § 152. Vergil had here 
two ideas in mind: (1) reclidit, ‘re- 
veals,’ and (2) fodit, refodit, ‘digs up.’ 
Of course the imago Sychaet could not 
actually perform the latter act. 

361-364. quibus erat, who 
possessed, who were swayed by. odium 
cridéle, relentless hatred, the sort of 
hatred that would have led them to 
work his ruin had they been able to 
do so. cridéle is emphasized by its 
position next to tyranni. Their 
hatred of Pygmalion was as merciless 
as had been the conduct which in- 
spired it. acer, harrowing, galling. 
navis ... onerant... aur6 gives a 
natural construction. Contrast Vina 

. . cadis onerdrat, 195, with note. 
avari carries us back to auwri... 
amore, 349. Pygmalion, in his greed, 
committed murder: yet his greed was 
balked, and by a woman. Pygma- 
lidnis is sarcastic: it = ‘that Pygmalion 
fondly thought his own.’ opés= 
auro, 363. pelagé: abl. of the route: 
§159. dux... facti (fwit): a fam- 
ous expression. 

365-366. locos: for case see § 139. 
novae Carthaginis justifies the note on 
novae, 298. 
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[367-377 


mercatique solum, facti dé nomine Byrsam, 
taurind quantum possent circumdare tergo. 
Sed vis qui tandem, quibus aut vénistis ab Gris, 


370 quove tenétis iter?” 


Quaerenti talibus ille 


suspirans imdque trahéns 4 pectore vocem: 

“O dea, si prima repeténs ab origine pergam, 
et vacet anndlis nostrdrum audire laborum, 
ante diem clausd compdnet Vesper Olympo. 


Nos Trodia antiqua, si vestras forte per auris 


Trodiae nomen iit, diversa per aequora vectos 
forte sua Libycis tempestas appulit Gris. 


367-368. facti: from factum (§ 216, 
1). It is explained by 368. Byrsam, 
(called) Byrsa. The Phoenicians (and 
so, of course, the Carthaginians) called 
a citadel Bosra. This name the 
Greeks made into Byrsa, a name iden- 
tical in spelling with the common 
noun byrsa, ‘a hide.’ Out of the con- 
fusion of these words arose the story 
in the text. quantum possent: O. 
O. The Tyrians said to the Libyans: 
Solum (ground) mercabimur quantum 
possumus, etc. There was a story 
that they cut a hide into thin strips 
out of which they made a rope long 
enough to inclose a large district. 
One would suppose that, taught by 
their own recent bitter experiences, 
they would have treated the Libyans 
more fairly. 

369-371. vés: emphatic. It in- 
cludes Achates. Cf. note on vestras, 
140. With qui sc. estis; cf. the ellipsis 
of es in 329. aut... -ve: the Ro- 
mans usually separated a series of 
questions, by aut, -ve, or vel. We 
omit all conjunctions. talibus (sc. 
verbis): join with Quaerenti, and with 
that word sc. ait or respondet (§ 246). 
Render by As she questioned him with 
words like these, he, sighing ..., made 
answer. 

372-374. dea: in spite of 335-337 
Acneas still believes the stranger 


367 (Turnctuane) <OCcere --- 


vénatrix divine. vacet (tibi), you 
should have leisure. The verb is im- 
personal. ante, ere my tale is done. 
claus6 ... Olympé, will close the 
gates of Olympus and lay the day to 
rest. To Greek and Roman poets the 
sky is, often, a palace; out of its gates 
the day issues in the morning, to re- 
turn through them at night. Compénere 
is often used of preparing a body for 
burial, then of the actual burial. The 
indic. expresses the certainty of the 
result under the assumed circum- 
stances, st... vacet.. In 372-374 
Aeneas intimates, far less clearly than 
Venus had done, that he will touch 
only the summa... fastigia rérum 
(342). 

375-376. Nos: join with vectds (376). 
Render by After we had sailed over 
widely sundered seas. vestras (cf. 140) 
=‘yours and those of your fellow- 
citizens.’ per auris ... iit: more 
common, but less picturesque, is ad 
auris vent. The si-clause is the prot- 
asis, not to appulit (377), but to some 
thought to be supplied, like Tréiam 
dicd. The sense is, ‘I mention Troy, 
as a means of identifying myself, on 
the chance that,’ etc. 

377. forte sua, by its own chance 
(caprice). Aeneas emphasizes the 
fact that he has no designs on the 
people of Libya. Gris: dat. (§ 134). 
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Sum pius Aenéas, raptds quiex hoste Penatis 

classe vehd mécum, fama super aethera notus; 

Italiam quaerd patriam, et genus ab Iove summ6. 380 
Bis dénis Phrygium cdnscendi navibus aequor, 

matre dea monstrante viam, data fata seciitus; 

vix septem, convulsae undis Eurdque, supersunt; 

ipse ignotus, egéns, Libyae déserta peragro, 


Europa atque Asia pulsus.”’ 


Nec pliifa querentem 385 


passa Venus medié sic interfata dolore‘est: 

“‘Quisquis es, haud, créd6, invisus caelestibus auras 
vitalis carpis, Tyriam qui advéneris urbem; 
perge modo, atque hine té réginae ad limina perfer. 


378-379. Sum notus (379): 
Vergil is here making Aeneas imitate 
the frankness of speech, even about 
themselves, that marks the Homeric 
heroes; Achilles calls himself ‘the 
bravest of the Greeks.’ Penatis... 
veho: see note on deds, 6. fama... 
notus: stronger than famam qui termi- 
net astris, 287. For the form aethera 
see note on Géra, 300. 

380. patriam, land of my fathers. 
According to tradition, Dardanus, the 
founder of Troy, came from Italy. 
See § 350, at the end. genus (sc. pa- 
trium) ...summ6 is explained by the 
note on genus invisum, 28. ab Iove 
summ6: a prose writer would say 
ductum (‘derived’) G, etc. 

381. Bis dénis: in expressions of mul- 
tiplication the distributive numerals 
are used, because the idea of repeti- 
tion is involved. Phrygium... ae- 
quor =the sea near Troy. See note on 
Phrygids, 182. cdnscendi, I climbed; 
to the voyager the ocean seems to rise 
before him till it reaches the horizon. 

382. matre dea: Venus. This scene, 
in which Aeneas tells the story of his 
sorrows to his mother, without know- 
ing that she is his mother, is finely 
conceived. For dea=an adj. see note 
on régina, 273. data: sc. @ dis, or a Jove 
(§ 341). fata: Aeneas speaks of him- 


cee 


self as Vergil spoke of him in 2-3, 
Sato profugus .. . vénit. 

383. vix, with difficulty; join with 
supersunt. Euré is used as Austris is 
in 51; see note there. supersunt, sur- 
vive, personifies the ships. 

384-386. Libyae ... peragré: he 

d just learned this from Venus, 339. 
déserta, wastes, is stronger than in- 
culta, 308. Cf. also § 216, 1. pulsus 
= expulsus (§ 221), exiled. Nec... 
passa... interfata.. . est: a prose 
writer would have said, Nec ... 
passa est, sed interfata est. Render by 
Brooking not his further plaints, Venus, 
etc. For the acc. pliira see § 142. 
medio. . . dolére: perhaps local abl. 
(§ 156), perhaps abl. abs., his grief 
(being sitll) at its mid-point (i.e. only 
half expressed). Render by in the 
midst of his pain. 

387-389. Quisquis es: Venus pre- 
tends not to understand 378-385. 
auras ... carpis, draw the breath of 
life. Carpd is used (1) of plucking 
flowers, etc., (2) fig., of enjoying 
kisses, pleasures, etc. In (2) the 
thought is that of laying hold on 
something quickly ere it is too late. 
Here carpis well suggests the quick 
drawing in and out of the breath. 
advéneris: subj. in causal rel. clause. 
modo with the imp. =only. 
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[390-399 


300 Namque tibi reducis socids classemque relatam 
nuntid’et in titum versis Aquilénibus actam, 
ni friistra augurium vani docu€ére parentés. 

' Aspice bis sénés laetantis agmine cycnés, 
aetheria quis lapsa plaga Igvis ales apert6 


turbabat caelé; nunc terras ordine longo 


aut capere aut captas iam déspectare videntur: 
ut reducés illi lidunt stridentibus 4lis, 

et coetii cinxére polum, cantiisque dedére, 
haud aliter puppésque tuae pubésque tudrum 


390-391. Namque: elliptical again 
(see note on 65): (I speak thus confi- 
dently), for, ete. reducis virtually = 
reductos. relatam: sc. ab alto ad terram. 
actam, driven, swept. Render reducis 
socios and versis Aquilonibus by the re- 
turn of your comrades and a change in 
the winds. See, then, § 214. 

392. ni: the supposition is utterly 
groundless; a prose writer would say 
nist forte. vani=an adv., lyingly, i.e. 
with deliberate intent to deceive. 
docuére: sc. mé. parentés: Venus 
keeps up the fiction of "835-337. 

393. bissénds:see noteon Bis dénis, 
381. The number, that of the missing 
ships, is in itself significant. laetantis 
agmine, taking their joy in ordered 
array, i.e. clustering joyously together. 
This is the most important touch in 
the whole description. 

394-396. Iovis ales: the eagle, often 
graven on coins as holding a thunder- 
bolt (§ 313). apertd. . .caelé: asin 
155. nunc is related to turbdbat as 
nunc, 240, is to sdlabar, 239. terras 
- . . capere, to be in possession of the 
ground, i.e. to have already alighted. 
captas . .. déspectare, to be looking 
down on ground already preémpted, i.e. 
to be looking down on the swans that 
have already alighted. videntur is 
true pass. of vided: it does not = ‘seem.’ 
Render terrds ... videntur by are 
plainly seen either to be in possession 
Of sans ON, ete. 


397-398. reducés, safely returned, 
i.e. from their flight before the eagle. 
stridentibus, rustling (with joy), whir- 
ring. et... dedére: freely, and have 
swept together round the sky with 
joyous cries. coetu: freely, massed 
together; lit., ‘in a group,’ abl. of 
manner (§ 158). cantts... dedére: 
§ 223. Logically, cantis ... dedére 
is subordinate to cinxére; the words 
logically= an adv. expression with 
cinxére. Latin poetry often prefers 
coérdination to subordination; prose 
writers prefer subordination. Com- 
pare, and yet contrast, the note on 
summersas ... obrue, 69. 

399-400. haud aliter= sic, balanc- 
ing ut, 397. For the litotes see note on 
non simili, 136. ptibés... tudrum: 
see § 122. Pibés, cuvenés, and iuventis 
are ‘often used, esp. in poetry, of men 
of fighting age. portum tenet corre- 
sponds to terrads ... capere, subit 
Ostia to captas. . . déspectare, 395-396. 
—393-400 throw interesting light on 
Roman augury. The twelve swans 
correspond to the twelve missing 
ships, the eagle to the storm, the 
apertum caelum to the open sea, the 
terrae to the portus. Lately the swans 
were flying in terror, widely scattered, 
before the eagle, exactly as the ships 
were, lately, driving helplessly before 
the storm. Since the past experiences 
of the swans and those of the ships 
have been identical, one may assume, 


400-412] 


aut portum tenet aut plénd subit dstia véld. 
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400 


Perge modo, et, qua té diicit via, dirige gressum.” 
Dixit, et Averténs rosea cervice refulsit, 

ambrosiaeque comae divinum vertice odérem 

spiravére; pedés vestis déflixit ad imés, 


et véra/incessti patuit dea. / Ille‘ubi matrem 


405 


agnovit, tali fugientem est vice seciitus: 

“Quid natum totiéns, cridélis tii quoque, falsis 
lidis imaginibus? Cir dextrae iungere dextram 
non datur ac véras audire et reddere vicés?”’ 


Talibus inciisat, gressumque ad moenia tendit. 


410 


At Venus obsciroé gradientis aére saepsit, 
et multd nebulae circum dea fiidit amicti, 


the argument runs, a like correspond- 
ence between their present and their 
future fates. The swans are now 
safe; for them joy has replaced fear. 
So is it with the ships. 


402-417. Venus, leaving Aeneas, reveals 
her divine character as she goes. When 
Aeneas moves on toward Carthage, Venus 
makes him and Achates invisible. 


402-404. averténs: as she turned 
away. See note on dvertit, 104. rosea 
...refulsit: we should say, a gleam of 
light flashed (shot) from her lovely neck. 
divinum ... odérem: classical poets 
often associate the idea of fragrance 


with that of the presence of a deity. ! 


For the ace. odorem see § 144. pedés 
...imé6s: contrast 320. Statues often 
show goddesses in long, flowing robes. 

405. véra.. . dea, was revealed a 
very goddess. dea is pred. nom. to 
paturl, which=ostenta est. With incesst 
cf. incédé, 46, with note. dea. Ille: 
for the hiatus see § 292. 

406. fugientem (eam): freely, her 
retreating figure. 

407-409. totiéns, time and again. 
There is nothing in the Aeneid to 
justify this reproach. Vergil de- 
scribes, in detail (ii. 589-621), but one 


earlier meeting between Aeneas and 
his goddess mother. Then she 
appeared to him in her true form 
(ii. 589-592). falsis ... imaginibus, 
by misleading guises, i.e. by assuming 
forms that mislead. Venus had lately 
played the réle of a huntress. Cir... 
non datur (se. nobis). . . ?, Why ts tt 
not our privilege... ? dextrae...dex- 
tram: sc. proper forms of manus. 
This omission is common in prose. 
For the dat. dextrae see § 136. véras 
... Vécés: i.e. to speak and to reply 
without disguise. vérds, genuine, 
without disguise, is opposed to falsis, 
407. Had Aeneas known in 326-385 
that he was talking to his mother, 
his words would have been different. 
411-412. obsciré: here obscuring; 
the dér is described in terms of its 
own effects (§ 212). Vergil borrowed 
from Homer this device of an en- 
veloping cloud. gradientis (eds), as 
they moved on their way. multo, 
spreading. circum... fidit: tmesis: 
§ 238. dea, by her goddess power, is 
in appos. with Venus, 411. Its un- 
expected introduction in this late 
place gives it a strong rhetorical 
emphasis (§ 233). amicti, mantle. 
In 411-412 we have parallelism (§ 251). 
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cernere né quis eds neu quis contingere posset 
mdlirive moranr aut veniendi poscere causas. 


415 


Ipsa Paphum sublimis abit, sédisque revisit 


laeta suds, ubi templum illi centumque Sabaed 

tiire calent drae, sertisque recentibus halant. 
Corripuére viam interea, qua sémita monstrat. 

Iamque ascendébant collem, qui plirimus urbi 


420 


imminet, adversdsque aspectat désuper arcis. 


Miratur molem Aenéas, magalia quondam, 
miratur portas, strepitumque, et strata viarum. 
Instant ardentés Tyrii, pars diicere miirés 
molirique‘arcem et manibus subvolvere saxa, 


425 


pars optare locum técté’et concliidere sulcd; 


lira magistratisque legunt sanctumque senatum; 


413-414. contingere here has its 
primitive sense, touch, lay hands on. 
méliri, compass. See note on 564. 

415-417. sublimis=an adv. (§ 213), 
through the air. laeta: contrast tristior, 
228. She had received fresh assur- 
ances from Jupiter (257-296), and had 
herself declared the safety of Aeneas’s 
fleet (393-400). illi= Veneri; sc. est. 
ceytum: used often, as here, of an 
indefinitely large number. Sabaeo: 
i.e. Arabian. To the Romans Arabia 
was a land of fabulous wealth, rich 
in gold, silver, ivory, and perfumes. 
The perfumes are still famous. sertis 
- .. halant, are fragrant with the 
breath of freshly gathered garlands. 


418-440. Looking down from a high hill, 
Aeneas and Achates gain a view of newly 
founded Carthage, and of its busy people. 


’ 418. Corripuére viam, They pressed 
quickly forward on their way. viam 
is the way in general, sémita the path 
followed. ménstrat: sc. eam=viam. 

419-420. plirimus, with huge bulk. 
adversas, fronting; freely, that faces 
it. See note on adversd, 166. 

421-422. mdlem, the mass (of build- 
ings); freely, the vast structures. 
magalia, mere huts. The word gives 


Vergil’s own thoughts. Note the 
alliteration (§ 252) in this verse. 
strata viarum, the pavements of the 
streets, is more effective than the 
prose stratas vids, ‘the paved streets,’ 
would be. See §217. Vergil has in 
mind the conditions of life in Rome. 
Its noise and its bustle are often men- 
tioned by Roman writers; its streets 
were well paved. 

423-425. pars... pars (425): in 
distributive appos. with Tyriz. dtce- 
re muros: cf. Caesar, B.G. I. 8. 1, 
mirum... fossamque perdicit. diice- 
re, ‘build’ (properly, ‘draw,’ ‘trace’), 
pictures the building of the wall in 
length (i.e. along the ground) rather 
than in height (i.e. upward). For 
the inf. dicere see § 179. miéliri, toil 
over. manibus, by force of hand, 
with might and main.  subvolvere, 
to roll up, to their places in the muri 
or the arx. Compounds of sub often 
denote motion from a lower to a higher 
level. téctd: dat. of purpose (§ 135). 
sulcé: the trench for the foundations. 

426. legunt, to our feeling, fits its 
two nearer objects, not the first, 
iira; modern grammarians call this 
zeugma. A Roman, reading the verse 
straight ahead as a whole, would not . 
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hic portiis alizeffodiunt, hic alta theatri 
fundamenta locant alii, immanisque columnas 
rupibus excidunt, scaenis decora‘alta futiris: 


qualis apés aestate nova per florea rira 


430 


exercet sub sdle labor, cum gentis adultés 
édicunt fétiis, aut cum liquentia mella 

stipant, et dulci distendunt nectare cellas, 

aut onera accipiunt venientum, aut, agmine facto, 


ignavum fiicds pecus 4 praesaepibus arcent; 


435 


fervet opus, redolentque thym6 fragrantia mella. 
“O fortinati, qu6rum iam moenia surgunt!”’ 


be sensible of any impropriety or 
difficulty, esp. since the verb fits so 
well its two nearer objects. The 
verse means that the Tyrians have a 
complete government. In_ subject- 
matter, however, it is out of place 
between 425 and 427, which are closely 
allied in theme. It also destroys the 
balance so elaborately worked out 
in 423-428: pars ... pars, hic... 
hic, alti... alii. Further, Aeneas 
could not see all the acts represented 
by this verse. 

427. portis: Carthage had two 
harbors, both artificial. alta, ‘deep’ 
and so, strong, solid. theatri: Vergil 
is describing Carthage in terms of the 
developed Roman city of his own 
time, in which a theater was accounted 
a necessity. 

429. scaenis. . . futiris, lofty orna- 
ments of the stage that is to be built. 
For case see § 132; for meaning see note 
on silvis.. . coruscis, 164. alta, high, 
after alta, deep, 427, is effective; the 
foundations go down deep, the col- 
umns are to rise high in air. futtris: 
here, as often, in sense the fut. pass. 
part. of facio. Cf. note on fore, 235. 

430-433. qualis ... exercet... 
labor: we should say, such labor is theirs 
as tries to the utmost, etc. See note on 
qualis ... fatigat, 316. sub sdle: bees 
do not fly abroad on wet days. gentis 
adultés ... fétis, their nation’s brood, 


full grown. Some see a ref. to the 
swarming of the bees, others to the 
efforts made to teach the young to 
fly and to gather honey. liquentia: 
from liquor. distendunt, strain asun- 
der. 

434. venientum: i.e. of. those that 
from time to time come bo the hive. 
This use of the pres. part. as equiva- 
lent to a noun, or to an antecedent 
plus a rel. clause, belongs largely to 
poetry and postclassical prose; it is 
found chiefly with the plural. agmine 
factd: see note on velut agmine facté, 
82. Here we have actual warfare; 
hence velut would be inappropriate. 

436. redolent ... fragrantia: the 
words go closely together, are redolent 
with the fragrance of. 430-436 corre- 
spond, in whole and in detail, to 
423-429 (seven verses in each group). 
The comparison involves two points: 
(1) ceaseless activity, (2) multiplicity 
of tasks. qudlis . . . labor corresponds 
to Instant. . . Tyrit; cum gentis... 
arcent corresponds to pars ducere... 


futtiris. See Milton, Paradise Lost 
I. 768-777. 
437. O . . . surgunt!; as has 


been well said, ‘‘The want of a city is 
the keynote of the Aeneid.” Cf. 
Aeneas’s words, 204-207, Venus’s con- 
trast of Antenor’s lot with that of 
Aeneas, 242-253, Jupiter’s assurance, 
258, and 5-7, esp. dwm conderet urbem. 
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Aenéas ait, et fastigia suspicit urbis. 
Infert sé, saeptus nebula (mirabile dicta), 


440 


per medids, miscetque viris, neque cernitur Ulli. 


Liicus in urbe fuit media, laetissimus umbrae, 
quo primum, iactat? undis et turbine, Poeni 
effodére locd signum, quod régia Iino 
monstrarat, caput Acris equi, sic nam fore belld 


445 


égregiam et facilem victii per saecula gentem. 


Hic templum Iinsni ingéns Siddnia Dido 
condébat, ddnis opulentum et niimine divae, 
aerea cui gradibus surgébant limina nexaeque 


438. et ... suspicit: we should 
say, ashelooksup. Cf. notes on cantis 
... dedére, 398, and on subvolvere, 424. 
We infer that Aeneas has left the hill 
(419); see § 254. 

439-440. saeptus nebula: cf. obsciurd 

. saepsit, 411. mirabile dicti: cf. 
miserabile visi, 111, with note. miscet: 
sc. sé, from 439. viris: for case see 
§ 136. neque= et tamen non, as often. 
alli: for case see § 133. 

441-493. Aeneas comes to a grove in 
the heart of Carthage. Here, in a temple 
that Dido is building in honor of Juno, he 
sees a series of pictures detailing the 
course of the Trojan War. 


441-445. laetissimus, most happily 
blessed with. umbrae: with laetissi- 
mus, which is construed as plénissi- 
mus might be (§ 127). qué... locd= 
e6 locd qué, or ubt. For word-order 
here see § 230. primum belongs 
with effodére; it implies that they dug 
fruitlessly in other places. iactati= 
postquam iactatt sunt. quod. . .mon- 
strarat, of whose existence Juno had 
told them, in some oracular utterance, 
perhaps. monstradrat must not be 
taken literally; 1t means that Juno 
had (pointed out= ) indicated the 
caput. . . equi as something for which 
they must search. equi: the head of 
a horse was common on Carthaginian 


coins; dcer ecus often= ‘war horse,’ 
‘charger.’ sic, on this condition, i.e. 
stcaput. . .effodissent. fore depends 
on dizerat, to be supplied out of mon- 
strarat. belld égregiam: cf. bellO. .. 
superbum, 21. facilem victi, easily 
sustained; lit., ‘easy in respect of sus- 
tenance.’ facili (‘easily gained’) victu 
would be a more natural expression, 
but would not so neatly balance bellé 
égregiam. victti is the noun, as in 214. 
For military prowess and wealth as 
the characteristics of Carthage see 14. 

446. Sidonia: since, before Carthage 
was built, Tyre and Sidon were the 
chief cities of the Phoenicians, Sido- 
nius and Tyrius often= ‘ Phoenician.’ 
Vergil uses these adjectives also as= 
‘Carthaginian’; cf. 12, and note on 
Tyrias, 20. For the various names 
used to denote one people (ef., too, 
Poeni, 442) see § 196. 

447. donis . . . nimine divae: the 
two ideas here presented—gifts to a 
temple, and divine presence there— 
were closely associated in Roman 
thought. The gifts were in this temple 
either in payment of favors already 
received from Juno, or as a means of 
putting the goddess under obligation, 
and so inducing her to grant further 
blessings. See note on 334. 

448-449. cui: dative of interest 
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aere trabés, foribus card6 stridébat aénis. 


Hoc primum in liicd nova rés oblata timorem 


450 


léniut, hic primum Aenéas spérare saliitem 

ausus et adflictis melius confidere rébus. 
Namque sub ingenti listrat dum singula templo, 
réginam opperiéns, dum quae fortiina sit urbi, 


artificumque mani intra sé operumque labdrem 


455 


miratur, videt Iliacds ex drdine pugnas 
bellaque iam fama totum vulgata per orbem, 
Atridas, Priamumque, et saevum ambdbus Achillem. 


(§§ 131, 132). The temple is personi- 
fied. cui... trabés, from whose steps 
rose, etc. For cuigradibus a prose writer 
would say cutus égradibus. For case 
of gradibus see § 152. surgébant: 
to one who is mounting a long flight 
of steps to an imposing building the 
whole doorway of the building seems 
literally to rise from (out of) the stair- 
case. mexae ... aere, closely fas- 
tened together (lit., ‘interwoven’) with 
bronze. In prose we should have 
trabés aéneae inter sé nexae, or the like. 
The trabés are the jambs (postés), 
made of plates of bronze closely 
riveted together. For scansion of -que 
see §291. foribus ... aénis, of 
bronze, too, were the doors and their 
creaking pivots; lit., ‘pivots creaked 
(for=) on doors of bronze.’ The pl. 
foribus is natural, since Roman doors 
were usually of two leaves (valvae). 
foribus may be local abl., or causal 
abl., or even dat. (if so, cf. cwt, 448). 
450. primum is loosely used. Vergil 
means that, for the first time (since 
Aeneas, leaving his mother, set out 
for Carthage), something had occurred 
to cheer him. oblata (sc. et = Aenéae), 
greeting his eyes; lit., ‘presented to.’ 
etc. timdrem: his anxiety concerning 
his reception by the Carthaginians. 
452. adflictis . . . rébus, to put 
surer trust in his shattered fortunes, 


i.e. to feel that, adverse as fortune 
had been, he was destined to better 
things. rébus: if the object of confidd 
denotes a person, it is put in the dat.; 
if it denotes a thing, it is put usually 
in the abl., sometimes in the dative. 

453-454. sub . . . templ6: from 
these words we infer that Aeneas had 
stepped within the temple; see § 254. 
singula, the separate sights. réginam 
opperiéns: Vergil does not tell us how 
Aeneas knew that the queen was to 
come to the temple. quae... urbi: 
Aeneas’s thoughts turn to the future 
of Carthage; its present magnificence 
is an earnest of greater things to come. 
In 455 his thoughts come back to his 
surroundings. forttina, destiny. 

455-458. maniis: not the hands 
themselves, but the products of the 
hands, handiwork, skill. intra sé= 
sécum, or tacitus. operum: obj. gen., 
with laborem, toil bestowed on their crea- 
tions. See § 130. Study opera and opus 
in Vocabulary. ex ordine: briefly put 
for ex Ordine expressds. fama, the 
talk of men. saevum.. . Achillem: 
for his hostility to Troy ef. réliquas 
... Achilli, 30. In consequence of a 
quarrel with Agamemnon, the leader 
of the Grecian host, Achilles refrained 
from fighting for some days, during 
which the Greeks suffered grievous 
losses. 
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Constitit, et lacrimans, ‘Quis iam locus,” inquit, “Achaté, 


quae regi@ in terris nostri non pléna laboris? 


En Priamus! Sunt hic etiam sua praemia laudi, 

-sunt lacrimae rérum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
Solve metiis; feret haec aliquam tibi fama salitem.”’ 
Sic ait, atque animum pictira pascit inani, 


multa geméns, largoqué imectat flimine vultum. 


Namque vidébat uti bellantés Pergama circum 


a 
* 


hac fugerent, Grai, premeret Trdiana iuventiis, 


hac Phryges, instaret currti cristatus Achillés. 
Nec procul hine Rhési niveis tentoria vélis 


470 


agnoscit lacrimans, prim6 quae prodita somno 


459. Constitit: as in 187, 226. 
lacrimans: the Greeks and _ the 
Romans saw nothing unmanly in the 
free expression of emotion. Caesar, 
B.G. 1. 39. 4, tells of the weeping in 
his forces, even by young aristocrats, 
at the prospect of battle with Ariovis- 
tus. iam: as in 120, 133. Achaté: 
for form see § 105. 2 

461. En Priamus (est)!: En is regu- 
larly without influence upon the eon- 
struction. Here this fact is obscured 
by the natural rendering, See Priam! 
sua apparently violates the rule that 
the reflexives should stand, in syntax, 
only in the piedicate, referring back 
to the subject for their meaning. 
Logically, however, Sunt... laudi= 
Hic etiam sua praemia habet laus. 
Similar usages are common, even in 
good prose. laudi: here that which 
begets praise, merit; see § 202. So 
culpa often = ‘misconduct.’ 

462. sunt lacrimae ... tangunt: sc. 
hic etiam, from 461. Render by even 
here tears are the standing tribute to 
misfortunes, and man’s sorrows touch 
man’s heart. rérum is a pred. pos- 
sessive gen., with sunt; the lit. sense is 
‘tears belong to’ (i.e. ‘are accorded to’). 

463. metis: cf. timdrem, 450, with 
note. Aeneas is talking as much to 
cheer himself as to comfort Achates. 


_aliquam, 


some measure of. Full 
safety was to be theirs first in Italy. 
fama, repute. 

464-465. pictira . . . inani: instr. 
ablative. Note the juxtaposition of 
ec. asts (§ 240) in pascit winani; 
food usually consists of things sub- 
stantial. Paintings belong to an age 
later than the Trojan War; see note on 
ancora, 169. multa: for case see § 142. 

466-468. uti, how. bellantés, as 
they warred, belongs with all the sub- 
jects in 466-468. circum: for position 
see § 237. hac... hac, here...there,= 


the commoner hdc (parte)... illdc. 
premeret: sc. e6s=Grdios. iuventis 
=pubés, 399. Phryges: note the 


variety (§ 196), Phryges after Trotana 
tuventis, Achillés after Grai. Achilles, 
foremost champion of the Greeks, 
stands for the Greeks in general. 
cristatus: Vergil is thinking of 
Homeric passages in which reference 
is made to the waving plumes of the 
warriors’ helmets as one source of the 
terror warriors inspired in their foes. 

469-470. niveis . . . vélis, white- 
canvassed, involves another anach- 
ronism (see notes on ancora, 169, and 
on 464). For case see note on prae- 
stanti corpore, 71. primé...somno6: 
instr. ablative. The attack took place 
on the very night of Rhesus’s arrival. 
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Tydidés multa vastabat caede cruentus, 

ardentisque avertit equods in castra, priusquam 

pabula gustassent Trdiae, Xanthumque bibissent. 

Parte alia fugiéns amissis Troilus armis, 

infélix puer atque impar congressus Achilli, 475 
fertur equis, curriiquehaeret resupinus inani, 

lora tenéns tamen; huic cervixque comaeque trahuntur 
per terram, et versa pulvis inscribitur hasta. 

Interea ad templum noén aequae Palladis ibant 


471. vastabat: note the tense. In 
466-493 the imperfects and the histori- 
cal presents picture the scenes actually 
represented in the paintings. cruentus, 
(himself) bathed in blood, is a proleptic 
epithet (§ 211). For Tydeus as a great 
warrior see notes on 97-98. 

472-473. ardentis: cf. dcris, 444. 
avertit: the pf. shows that the poet is 
telling a story independent of the 
pictures, not describing what AencJs 
saw. castra: sc. sua. priusquam ... 
bibissent: the clause expresses pur- 
pose, to keep them from, etc. Rhesus 
came from Thrace to help the Trojans. 
An oracle had declared that Troy 
could never be taken if his horses 
should taste the grass and the waters 
of the Trojan plain; hence the attack 
by Diomedes. The clause gives a 
statement by Vergil himself; this 
point could not have been repre- 
sented in the paintings. Xanthum: 
the Xanthus and the Simois (100) 
were rivers of Troy. For the story of 
Rhesus see Iliad X. 433-442, 470-514. 

474-475. Parte alia throws light on 
the constr. of hac . .. hdc, 467-468. 
armis, his shield. atque ... Achilli 
is logically subordinate to infélix, be- 
ing in effect a causal clause. See note 
on cantiis ... dedére, 398. We may 
render most easily by omitting atque: 
unhappy lad, who, though he was no 
match for Achilles, had faced him in 
combat. impar=cum (although) impar 
esset; cf. note on aeger, 208. 


175. eon grececes || Com + Laer ) ; 


476-478. fertur, is swept onward. 
Troilus had lost control of his steeds. 
curri: perhaps dat. with haeret 
(§ 136). Others take it as local abl. 
(§ 155) with haeret. haeret resupi- 
nus, clings, outstretched upon his back. 
Vergil may have thought of Troilus 
as entangled in his car as he fell, or 
he may have thought of the reins 
as passed round and round his body, 
as they were passed round the bodies 
of the drivers in the chariot races in 
Vergil’s day. Such drivers carried 
knives with which to cut them- 
selves loose, if there should be time. 
Troilus’s feet are in the car; his 
body is outstretched behind the car. 
His right arm is flung back at full 
length. He still’: holds the reins in 
his left hand (or they are wrapped 
round his body). The fingers of the 
right hand still grip the spear, which 
is pointing forward, at his foe; the 
butt of the spear makes marks in the 
dust. tamen: sc. ‘though he can no 


longer use the reins.’ huic: for case see Act -« 


note on cut, 448. versa ... hasta, by 
his reversed spear; prosaically, ‘by 
the butt of his spear.’ Note the pa- 
thos: the successful warrior uses the 
point of his spear, and lodges it in his 
foemans body. pulvis: for scansion 
see § 275. imscribitur, is scored. 

479. Interea: i.e. while the events 
of 468-478 were taking place. n6én 
aequae describes Pallas from the point 
of view of the Trojans. 
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crinibus Iliades passis, peplumque ferébant, 


suppliciter tristés, et tinsae pectora palmis; 
diva sold fixds oculés Aversa tenébat. 

Ter circum Iliacds raptaverat Hectora miris, 
exanimumque/auré corpus véndébat Achillés. 


Tum vérd ingentem gemitum dat pectore ab imé, 


ut spolia, ut curriis utque ipsum corpus amici 
tendentemque manis Priamum cdnspexit inermis. 
Sé quoque principibus permixtum agnovit Achivis, 
Eoasque’aciés, et nigri Memnonis arma. 


Dicit Amazonidum lanatis agmina, peltis 


Penthesiléa, furéns, mediisqué in milibus ardet, 
aurea subnecténs exsertae cingula mammae, 
bellatrix, audetque viris concurrere virgo. 


480-481. crinibus .. . passis (from 
pando): a token of grief among women; 
at such times men let their hair and 
beards grow. peplum: as offering to 
the goddess. The Athenians annually 
adorned the statue of Pallas with a 
splendid peplus, on which were 
wrought the great deeds of the god- 
dess. See the article ‘‘ Panathenaea,”’ in 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, elev- 
enth edition, XX. 672-673. tinsae 
. . . palmis: for constr. see § 148; 
for force of tinsae see § 186. 

482. diva: advers. asyndeton; in 
spite of all their efforts, the goddess 
remained unmoved. solé: dat. with 
fizos=infixos (§ 138). Cf. défixit. .. 
régnis, 226, with note on régnis. This 
appeal to Pallas is in place after the 
account of the three reverses suffered 
by the Trojans, 468-478. 

483-484. raptaverat: the plpf. sets 
forth something which had occurred 
prior to the past moment seized by 
the painter, represented by véndébat, 
484; see note on vdstabat, 471. The 
body was represented in the picture, 
no doubt, as sadly mangled. Hectora: 
for form see § 107. véndébat: Priam, 
guided by Mercury, went by night to 
Achilles to ransom Hector’s body. 


Genus +-ad -PcAd-F 
waned Ys pesecne- 


486-487. ut...ut... utque: see 
notes on the triple wbi, 99-100, and on 
ut... utque, 298. amici: Hector. By 
emphasizing here, and _ elsewhere, 
Aeneas’s friendship with Hector, Ver- 
gil is giving proof of the greatness of 
his hero. inermis: in all ages sup- 
pliants have been unarmed. 

488-489. principibus: for case see 
§ 136. Edas . .. arma: parallelism: 
§ 251. The ref. is to the Ethiopians 
of India, who, under Memnon, their 
chief, came to Troy. 

490-491. lunatis... peltis, the cres- 
cent-shielded lines. See note on prae- 
stanti corpore, 71. The Amazons fought 
for Troy. The cultured Roman reader 
would remember that Achilles slew 
both Memnon and Penthesilea. furéns: 
freely, in martial frenzy. Furé and 
furor always denote strong feeling, and 
often, too, lack of self-control. The 
nature of the feeling must be deter- 
mined from the context. 

492. aurea .. . mammae, a golden 
girdle bound ’neath her bared breast; 
lit., ‘bindinga. . . girdle beneath her 
exposed breast.’ exsertae: i.e. thrust 
out of the folds of her garments. 

493. bellatrix: for position see § 232, 
and cf. that of vénatriz, 319. Render 


‘he 
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Haec dum Dardanjé Aenéae miranda videntur, 


dum stupet, obtiitique haeret défixus in ino, 


495 


régina ad templum, forma pulcherrima Dido, 
incessit, magna iuvenum stipante caterva. 
Qualis in Eurdtae ripis aut per iuga Cynthi 
exercet Diana chords, quam mille seciitae 


hinc atque‘hine glomerantur Oréades (illa pharetram 


500 


fert umer6, gradiénsque deds superéminet omnis: 
Latonae tacitum pertemptant gaudia pectus), 
talis erat Dido, talem sé laeta ferébat 


by a glorious warrior maid. concur- 
rere: a military word, to meet the 
shock of. Note juxtaposition of con- 
trasts (§ 240) in concurrere virgo. For 
case of viris see § 136. virgd6, maiden 
though she is. See note on aeger, 208. 
The alliteration (§ 252) in viris... vir- 
g6 emphasizes an already strong verse. 
The highly complimentary descrip- 
tion of Penthesilea is written from the 
point of view of a lover of Troy.—In 
466-493 we have eight pictures, ar- 
ranged in pairs: (1) a Trojan victory, 
467, (2) a Greek victory, 468; (3) the 
death of Rhesus, 469-473, (4) the 
death of Troilus, 474-478; (5) the 
appeal to Pallas, 479-482, (6) the ap- 
peal to Achilles, 484-487; (7) Mem- 
non’s fight, 489, (8) Penthesilea’s 
bravery, 490-493. Pictures 1 and 2 
receive one verse each, 3 and 4 five 
verses each, 5 and 6 four verses each. 
Only the first picture could stir any 
feelings other than those of sorrow in 
a Trojan heart.—See notes on 619. 


494-519. Dido enters the temple. She 
is followed soon by a delegation containing 
members from each of the twelve missing 
ships. 


494-495. Dardani6: a very appro- 
priate epithet for Aeneas now, when 
his heart is racked by Trojan memo- 
ries stirred by the pictures (466-493). 
As a Trojan he has good reason to take 
a deep interest in the pictures. Aené- 
ae: dative (§ 133), in part with mi- 


randa, in part with videntur, whichis a 
true pass., as in 396. stupet, 7s pro- 
foundly moved. défixus, riveted. 

496-497. forma pulcherrima: cf. 
72. Vergil is fond of sup. adjectives 
with proper names. incessit, came in 
stately progress. Cf. incédd, 46, with 
note, incessi, 405. 

498-499. Qualis . . . chords, State- 
ly as Diana is when, etc. For the form 
of the comparison cf. 316, 430, with 


notes. exercet ... chords, plies 
vigorously the dances. quam... 
secttae: freely, in whose train. For 


the force of secitae cf. that of tinsae, 
481. mille: a round number, as cen- 
tum is in 416. 

500-501. illa . . . umer6: see note 
on Phoebi soror, 329. Cf., too, the de- 
scription of Venus, 318. deas, goddess- 
es though they are. See note on aeger, 
208. The goddesses are the Oréades 
(500). For the Nymphs see §§ 326- 
328. superéminet: Vergil is following 
a famous passage in Homer (Odyssey 
VI. 102-109). The Greeks regarded 
tallness as an essential element of 
beauty. 

502. Latonae: mother of Diana and 
Apollo. In classical literature she is 
the type of perfect mother love. taci- 
tum, voiceless; her joy is too deep for 
words. 

503. talis, so stately. talem sé... 
ferébat, in such majesty Dido (bore 
herself=) made her progress. See note 
on sésé tulit, 314. 
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per mediés, instans operi, régnisque futiiris. 


305 Tum foribus divae, media testtidine templi, 
saepta armis, solisque alté subnixa resédit. 


lira dabat légésque viris, operumque labdrem 
partibus aequabat itistis aut sorte trahébat, 
cum subité Aenéas concursii accédere magnid 

510 Anthea Sergestumque videt, fortemque Cloanthum, 
Teucrodrumqueé alids, ater qués aequore turbé 
dispulerat penitusqué alias avexerat Oras. 
Obstipuit simul ipse, simul percussus Achatés 
laetitiaque metiique; avidi coniungere dextras 


504. per medios: i.e. through those 
who are engaged on the works de- 
scribed in 423-429. The point of 498- 
504 lies in the preéminent beauty and 
majesty of Dido. futtris, predestined. 
See note on futirae, 712. 

505-506. foribus: local ablative. 
Dido sits at the entrance to the cella or 
shrine of the goddess; such a cella cor- 
responded roughly to the chancel of a 
modern church. media... templi: 
local abl. (§§ 154-155), within the 
vaulted temple; lit., ‘in the midst of the 
vaulting of the temple.’ Study tes- 
tudo in the Vocabulary. At Rome the 
Senate not infrequently met in some 
temple. Cicero delivered his first 
speech against Catiline in the Temple 
of Jupiter Stator, at the east end of 
the Forum. armis=armdatis militibus. 

507. Itra ... légésque: a com- 
mon expression for the whole body of 
law; see léx in Vocabulary. This verse 
is inconsistent with 426, where the 
people itself performs these actions. 
There Vergil seems to have thought 
of Carthage as a republic, here he 
views it as a monarchy. viris=civi- 
bus; cf. 264. operum ... laboérem: 
ef. 455. Here the expression refers 
to the future, the labor to be bestowed, 
etc. 

508. The queen assigns the work in 
equal portions, when that is possible; 


when that can not be done, she re- 
sorts to the drawing of lots, as the 
fairest method of distributing unequal 
burdens. An appeal to the lots was, 
in Greek and Roman feeling, an appeal 
to heaven itself. sorte trahébat, was 
drawing forth by the lots. Se. operum 
laborem, or labdris partis. sorte is coll. 
sing., in the instr. ablative. Each sors 
was a bit of wood or the like, having 
on it a mark corresponding to one of 
the tasks; hence to draw a lot was to 
draw a laboris pars. 

509-510. cum .. . videt: a cum- 
anversum clause; see note on cum... 
sécum (att), 36-37. concursit ... 
magné, amid a mighty press. See § 161. 
Anthea: cf. 181. Cloanthum: cf. 222. 

511-512. aequore, across the seas; 
abl. of the route (§ 159). penitus: i.e. 
far out of their course. alias... 
6ras: for case see §139. alias= 
strange; properly, ‘other’ (than that 
to which they wished to go). 6ras: 
see note on Trdiae . . . dris, 1. 

513-515. Obstipuit: cf. stwpet, 495. 
simul ... simul: a strong but illogi- 
cal expression. Render by himself and 
Achates, both alike. One simul would 
suffice. ipse: as in 114. -que... 
-que, at once ...and. Cf. 218, with 
note. avidiis to be joined closely with 
ardébant, burned with eagerness to. 
coniungere: for the inf. see § 177. 


(atveh) 
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ardébant, sed rés animds incognita turbat. 
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515 


Dissimulant, et niibe cava speculantur amicti 

quae fortiina viris, classem qué litore linquant, 
quid veniant, ctinctis nam Jécti navibus ibant, 
drantés veniam, et templum clamGre petébant. 


Postquam intrdgress!, et cram data copia fandi, 


520 


maximus Ilioneus placid6 sic pectore coepit: 
“O régina, novam cui condere Iuppiter urbem 
lustitiaque dedit gentis fréndre superbas, 
Trdés té miseri, ventis maria omnia vecti, 


Se. dezxtris, and cf. dextrae tungere 
dextram, 408. rés, state, condition. 
incognita is the main word of this 
sentence. It was the uncertainty that 
distressed Aeneas and Achates. 

516. Dissimulant, They feign indif- 
jSerence, i.e. they disguise (cover up) 
their interest in what is going on be- 
fore them. They act exactly as they 
would if they knew nothing of the 
obsctirus ...dér, and the nebula (411, 
439); of course they knew of its pres- 
ence, though Vergil does not tell us 
that they knew (§ 254). Simuld is to 
pretend that such and such is the case; 
dissimulé is to conceal the truth, ‘ dis- 
semble.’ cava, enshrouding. amicti, 
vetled (by), is from amicid; cf. multd 

. amictii, 412. 

517. viris, their comrades; sc. stt. 
The omission of the subj. is not very 
common, and usually occurs only 
when, as here, other subjunctives in 
the same constr. are expressed in the 
clause or the sentence. 

518-519. ciinctis: put first as the 
important word; every ship has es- 
caped, even as Venus had predicted, 
399-400. lécti, delegates. drantés, 
praying for; not ‘to pray for.’ The 
latter meaning would require 6raturi. 
clamoére: it appears below (525-526) 
that Antheus, etc., have been put 
under arrest. We may imagine them 
as crying out against the injustice of 
this act. 


520-560. Ilioneus explains how he and 
his comrades had come, with wholly peace- 
ful purpose, to Dido’s domains, and begs 
her to permit them to refit their ships that 
they may sail on to Italy or to Sicily. 


520-521. Sc. swnt with intrdgressi, 
est with data. coram: freely, in the 
queen’s presence. Maximus: sc. nati, 
the eldest; ef. the common maidrés 
(nati) ,‘ ancestors.’ maximus =a caus- 
al clause (see note on aeger, 208). 
Ilioneus is the spokesman, because he 
is the oldest, the most experienced, the 
wisest. He is spokesman again, in vii. 
213-248, for the Trojans sent by 
Aeneas to King Latinus (cf. § 60). pla- 
cidé: his calmness is the calmness 
that befits the wide experience of age. 

522-523. novam_. . . urbem: cf. 
Aeneas’s cry, 437, O fortundati, etc. See 
note there. cui... dedit gives the 
reason for dradmus, 525. 522-525=‘ You 
have it in your power to help: hence,’ 
etc. cut thus=tibt enim. For the 
mood of condere and fréndre see § 176. 
gentis ... superbas: the Libyans, 
called genus intractabile bell6, 339. 
frénare: cf. carcere frénat, 54, and 
note. 

524. Troés ... miseri: note the con- 
trast with the good fortune of 522- 
523. In this sentence the subject, not 
the verb, is emphatic; we who make our 
prayer to you are Trojans, men of sor- 
row, etc. maria omnia: for constr. see 
§ 144, and Note. 
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dramus: prohibé infandés 4 navibus ignis, 


parce p16 generi, et propius rés aspice nostras. 
Non nds aut ferrd Libycés populare Penatis 
vénimus, aut raptas ad litéra vertere praedis; 
non ea vis animé, nec tanta superbia victis. 


530 


Est locus (Hesperiam Grai cogndmine dicunt), 


terra antiqua, poténs armis atque tibere glaebae: 
Oendtri coluére viri; nunc fama minGrés 
Italiam dixisse ducis dé ndmine})gentem. 


Hic cursus fuit, 
535 


: Va ~~ ee i : ~ -= 
cum subit@ adsurgéns flictii nimbésus Orion 


in vada caeca tulit, penitusque procacibus Austris 


525-526. prohibé ... parce... 
aspice: in ordinary prose we should 
have 6ramus ut prohibeds, etc. The 
constr. here is due to the speaker’s pas- 
sionate earnestness; the independent 
imp. is the strongest possible expres- 
sion of an appeal. pi6: i.e. one that 
does no wrong. propius .. . aspice, 
take a closer (i.e. more careful) look at. 
propius properly=‘from a nearer 
point.’ From 525-526 we learn indi- 
rectly (§ 254) that Ilioneus and his 
comrades are under arrest and that 
their guards have threatened to burn 
their ships, i.e. to treat them as pi- 
rates. The charge that they are pi- 
rates Ilioneus answers in 527-529. 

527-528. Libycés: how Ilioneus has 
learned where he and his comrades are 
Vergil does not say. populare... 
vertere: for the mood see §174. 
Penatis: properly gods of the home 
(§§ 331-333), but here hearths, homes; 
see note on Cererem, 177. raptas... 
vertere, to seize and drive away. See 
note on summersds ... obrue, 69. ad 
litora vertere: a preliminary to putting 
on board ship and carrying away. 

529. ea, such. vis, violence, as in 
4, 69. animd.. . victis: possessive 
dat.;sc. est. Sc. also nostrd with animé, 
nobis with victis. Ilioneus says, in 
effect, ‘We are a duty-doing race: 


hence violence finds no place in our 
thoughts; we are a defeated race: 
hence we have not the presumption to 


‘raid the domain of a strong people 


such as yours.’ 

530-534. Verses 530-534 are in 
sharp contrast to 527-529. 527-534= 
‘We are not pirates: we had in mind a 
wholly peaceful purpose—to press on 
to Italy.” Hesperiam, The Land of the 
Evening (=The West), is in itself vague; 
it is explained by Italiam, 533. anti- 
qua here=vetus, time-honored. poténs 
. . - glaebae: the ablatives are not 
causal, but ablatives of specifica- 
tion. Oendtri . .. viri: it is implied 
that the land was once called Oendétria. 
fama: sc. est. mindrés, a younger gen- 
eration; cf. note on maximus, 521. 
Italiam . . . gentem, called the race 
Italy; ef. Romanos... dicet, 277. 
ducis: Italus. gentem: a poetical 
variation for terram. Hic: for the 
gender cf. hoc, 17, and note. For the 
incomplete verse see § 297. 

535. cum... tulit . . . dispulit 
(538) : a cwm-inversum clause; see note 
on cum... sécum (ait), 36-37. subitd 
-.. flictt, with sudden swell; modal 
abl. with adsurgéns. adsurgéns sug- 
gests at once the rising of the star and 
the rising of the wave. 

536-538. caeca: asin 356. With in 
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perque undas superante sald perque invia saxa 
dispulit; hic pauci vestris adnavimus Gris. 
Quod genus hoc hominum, quaeve-hiinc tam barbara morem 


permittit patria? Hospitio prohibémur harénae; 


540 


bella cient, _primaque vetant consistere terra. 
Si genus himanum et mortalia temnitis arma, 
at spérate deds memorés fandi atque nefandi. 
Réx erat Aenéas nobis, qué itstior alter 


nec pietate fuit nec bell6 maior et armis. 


545 


Quem si Fata virum servant, si véscitur aura 
aetheria, neque“adhiic cridélibus occubat umbris, 


vada caeca cf. in saxa latentia, 108. 
penitus ... dispulit (538: sc. 76s) is a 
double statement, drove us far out of 
our course . . . and scattered us, etc.; 
ef. 511-512. procacibus Austris, 
with the help of, etc.; instr. abl. with 
dispulit, 538. Austris: localization: 
§ 208. perque ... perque; for the 
metrical treatment see § 299. In 
the translation disregard the first -que. 
superante salé: freely, o’erpowered 
by the surge; abl. absolute. pauci: 
pathetic, a sorry remnant. vestris... 
6ris defines hic. For case see note on 
Latt6, 6. adnavimus, have drifted, sug- 
gests helplessness. They had not 
intended to come to Africa. Ilioneus 
repeats, effectively, the point of 527- 
534. 

539. Having elaborately maintained 
innocence of all intent of wrongdoing, 
Ilioneus now complains (539-541) of 
the treatment accorded to him and 
his comrades by Dido’s people. -ve: 
see note on aut... -ve, 369-370. hunc 
»..morem, such a practice, a prac- 
tice so strange, is a sharp expression, 
uttered with a gesture toward the 
guards; see note on propius ... as- 
pice, 526. Itis explained also by 540- 
541. 

541. cient: the subject would be 
made clear by a gesture; cf. note on 
hunc...morem, 539. prima... terra, 


even on the land’s edge. For prima see 
note on aethere summ6, 223. 

543. at is often used in the apodo- 
sis of a cond. sentence. In English, 
yet is often so used. spérate, fear. 
See spér6 in Vocabulary. memorés: 
pred. adj. after spérdte deds, as 
mindful. fandi is practically gen. 
of fas, as nefandi is practically gen. 
of nefas. 

544, erat is used much as in 343; 
see note there. Ilioneus, of course, 
does not know whether Aeneas is alive 
or dead; cf. 218-222. qué... fuit, 
than whom another was not more per- 
fect . . . or greater, etc. iustior: 2%s- 
tus is constantly used of what is ab- 
solutely normal; hence distior here= 
more perfect. alter: we compare or 
contrast one man with any other man 
(alius), but Latin generally uses alter, 
the other of two, comparing one defi- 
nite individual with a second. With 
this description of Aeneas (544-545) 
cf. insignem pietate virum, 10, and his 
own account of himself (378-379). 

546-547. Quem: as in 64; see note 
there. aura: the abl. is used with 
véscor, aS with ator and fruor. aura 
actheria is the air of the upper world; 
ef. auras vitdlis, 387-388. cridélibus 
. . . umbris, in the place of the cruel 
shades. This place is called ‘cruel’ 
from its connection with death.’ 
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non metus, officid nec té certadsse pridrem 

paeniteat. Sunt et Siculis regidnibus urbés 
550 arvaque, Trdiandqueé 4 sanguine clarus Acestés. 

Quassitam ventis liceat subdiicere classem, 

et silvis aptare trabés, et stringere rémés, 

si datur Italiam sociis et rége recepto 

tendere‘ut Italiam laeti Latiumque petamus, 


555 


sin absiimpta sali, et té, pater optime Teucrum, 


pontus habet Libyae, nec spés iam restat Luli, 
at freta Sicaniae saltem sédisque paratas, 

unde’ hiic advecti, reégemque petamus Acestén.”’ 
Talibus Ilioneus; ciincti simul dre fremébant 


560 Dardanidae. 


548-550. non metus: sc. nobis est. 
Nobis, if written, would make a fine 
contrast with té. The poets often 
omit the pers. pronouns, even when, 
as here, they are really emphatic. See 
also § 244. officid ... paeniteat= 
nec té paeniteat si officid prior certaris 
(pf. subj.), nor would you ever regret 
it, should you take the lead in vying with 
us in courtesy. The clause contains a 
delicate suggestion to Dido. This is 
strengthened by 549-550, which =‘ be- 
cause we can reward our friends.’ 
Sunt ...Acestés=Sunt enim, etc. 
With Sunt sc. nobis again. et... 
regionibus: i.e. in Sicily, as well as 
in Italy, mentioned in 530-533. et= 
also, even. @ sanguine: briefly put 
for @ sanguine nadtus (or ductus). 
Acestés: cf. 195-196. 

551. liceat (nobis), let it be our 
privilege. For the mood ef. Sis, etc., 
330-332, and note. subdicere: ancient 
ships were small and were frequently 
drawn up on land, esp. by voyagers 
about to make a long stop; so, too, in 
winter. 

552. aptare=to fit the trabés to the 
proper places. Render by hew, or, fash- 
ton. trabés, timbers, required to re- 
pair the breaches made by the recent 
storm in the sides of the vessels; 


ef. 122-123. stringere rémés: i.e. to 
fashion oars by stripping boughs of 


their leaves and twigs.  stringere 
here =‘to make by stripping’; rémos 
is acc. of effect (§ 140). 

553-554. si... tendere: this clause 
belongs in thought after ut, 554. Ren- 
der by in order that, if, etc. datur (sc. 
nobis), ut 1s vouchsafed to us. Italiam 
. . . Italiam: the metrical treatment 
(§ 300) is emphasized by the fact that 
in each verse the word makes the 
whole second foot and part of the 
third foot. laeti: as in 35. 

555. sin balances si, 553. Si... 
sin are regularly used to introduce 
conditions that are absolutely op- 
posed to each other, i.e. are contra- 
dictory. abstmpta (sc. ndbis), has 
been wrested from us. té... Teu- 
crum: the apostrophe to the missing 
Aeneas shows Ilioneus’s deep emotion. 

556. Libyae= Libycus, an adj.; see 
note on convexd nemorum, 310. Iiili: 
objective gen. with spés, hope in Jiilus. 
Aeneas and Iliilus were on the same 
ship; if one was lost, the other was. 

557-558. at: used asin 543. sédis: 
as in 205. advecti: sc. sumus; § 245. 
petamus: construe as in 554. 

559. fremébant: freely, voiced their 
approval. See note on fremunt, 56. 
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Tum breviter Didd, vultum démissa, profatur: 
‘Solvite corde metum, Teucri, séclidite ciras. 
Rés dira et régni novitads mé talia cOgunt 
mOliri, et 1até finis custdde tuéri. 


Quis genus Aeneadum, quis Trdiae nesciat urbem, 


565 


virtiitésque, virdsque, aut tanti incendia belli? 
Non obtiinsa aded gestamus pectora Poeni, 

nec tam aversus equés Tyria Sol iungit ab urbe. 
Seu vos Hesperiam magnam Saturniaqueé arva 


sive Erycis finis regemque optatis Acestén, 


570 


auxilid titds dimittam, opibusque iuvabo. 


561-578. Dido replies, promising all 
possible help. 

561. vultum démissa, with down- 
cast look (face). For constr. see note 
on lacrimis oculés suffisa nitentis, 228. 

562. Solvite ... metum: see §§ 
224-225. Note the parallelism (§ 251) 
in this verse, emphasized by double 
alliteration (§ 252). 

563-564. Rés dura (sc. mea), My 
hard estate, i.e. ‘The trying position in 
which I find myself’; see 339. She 
may have feared, too, an attack by 
Pygmalion, 363-364. talia: sc. qualia 
féci, i.e. the things of which you 
complain as so unusual; see 539-543. 
moliri: a much stronger word than 
facere, always implying that the thing 
done is one of magnitude and diff- 
culty, or is in some way out of the 
common run. Cf. mdliri .. . arcem, 
424, talia .. . moliri=to adopt such 
stringent measures. finis, my frontiers, 
recalls Ilioneus’s harénae, 540, prima 

. terra, 541. custéde: coll. sing.: 
§ 187. 

565-566. Quis... nesciat... ?, 
Who would be unaware of ... ? genus 
Aeneadum = Aeneadas = Troidnés. On 
Dido’s lips, Aeneadae, as a name 
for the Trojans, is a fine touch of 
courtesy. Normally, in the Aeneid 
the courtesies of the best society 
are observed. Troiae . .. urbem: 


ef. urbem Patavi, 247, with note. 
nesciat is cond., a clause like ‘should 
the question be put to him’ being 
implied. virtités, its valiant deeds; 
see § 191. All the accusatives in this 
verse belong with belli. virés, its val- 
tant sons. tanti: freely, that awful. 

567-568. adeé: join with obtunsa. 
Poeni, Carthaginians though we are. 
See note on aeger, 208. nec... urbe: 
we should say, less briefly, nor is the 
sun so utterly turned away from us 
when he yokes, etc. The verse=‘We 
are not so far out of the world as not 
to hear of its great events,’ just as 
567 =‘ We are not so unfeeling as not 
to be moved by what we hear.’ The 
track of the sun symbolizes the habit- 
able, civilized world. 

569-571. Hesperiam: see 530. Note 
the parallelism (§ 251) in this verse, 
and in 570. Saturnia... arva: 
Italy. See §§ 309-311. Erycis finis = 
Sicily. auxilid: instr. abl. with tutés, 
which is here the full part. of tweor (as 
in 164), in pass. sense. The clause 
auxilid . . . dimittam, short as it is, 
contains three promises: ‘I will help 
you (while you are here),’ ‘I will let 
you go,’ ‘I will give you safe conduct 
(when yougo).’ In 569-570 Dido shows 
her familiarity with the Trojan story, 
by giving details not mentioned by Ili- 
oneus in 524-538. See notes on 619. 


56. vrcttorn = ACE. of fete fctee tear, 


) 
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considere régnis? 


Urbem quam status, vestra est: subdicite navis; 
Tros Tyriusque mihi nilld discrimine agétur. 


575 
adforet Aenéas! 


Atque utinam réx ipse, Noto compulsus eddem, 
Equidem per litora certés 


dimittam, et Libyae listrare extréma iubéhbo, 
si quibus 6iectus silvis aut urbibus errat.” 
His animum arrécti dictis, et fortis Achatés 


et pater Aenéas iam didum 
ardébant. 


580 


érumpere nibem 


Prior Aenéan compellat Achatés: 


“Nate dea, quae nunc anim6 sententia surgit? 
Omnia tiita vidés, classem socidsque receptis. 


572. Vultis . . . régnis?: the ques- 
tion forms a protasis to Urbem... 
est, 573. We have this idiom in Eng- 
lish. et may be rendered by nay, more. 
It joins the new possibility of 572 to 
those set forth in 569-570, and the new 
promise of 573-574 to the promises 
of 571. mécum pariter, on equal terms 
with me. 

573. Urbem .. . est= Urbs quam 
statuod vestra est. The antecedent is 
here attracted into the case of the 
relative pronoun. This attraction is 
not uncommon in prose, but there the 
antecedent is set within the rel. 
clause; cf. Déiopéa, 72. A contribut- 
ing factor here, no doubt, is the fact 
that Quam urbem statud, (ea) vestra est 
would be unmetrical. subditcite an- 
swers the request of 551. 

574. nullé discrimine: modal abla- 
tive. This verse has become prover- 
bial as a pledge of strict neutrality 
and impartiality. It is the motto of 
the North American Review. agétur, 
will be treated. This pers. pass. constr. 
ef ago seems modeled on that of dico, 
‘view,’ ‘consider.’ However, since 
agétur involves action, it is far strong- 
er than dacétur would be, for that 
word would involve only thought or 
feeling. 

575-578. utinam ... adforet: an 
example of what is commonly called a 


a Andi = sb00g TE 


Lan 


aa lace: <0 


wish contrary to fact. It is not really 
a wish at all, but rather the utterance 
of a vain regret. Notd... eddem: 
Sc. qui v0s tpsos ad bras nostras appulit. 
Not6 replaces Austris, 536. certés, 
trusty messengers. Certus is always 
‘assured,’ ‘specific,’ never ‘certain’ as 
in the expression ‘a certain lawyer.’ 
That sense of certain is conveyed by 
quidam. dimittam: note the force of 
the prefix, hither and thither. extréma, 
the remotest parts. si... errat: the 
thought, fully expressed, would be, 
“that they may find him if,’ ete. qui- 
bus is used as quem is used in 181. 
Render by anywhere. Giectus, ship- 
wrecked; sc. navibus or litore. 


579-612. The cloud enveloping Aeneas 
and Achates disappears, and they stand 
forth to view. Aeneas thanks Dido for the 
help promised by her. 


579-581. animum arrécti, wplifted 
in spirit. For case of animum see 
§147. iam dtdum.. . ardébant, 
had long been eager. Cf.noteontot.. . 
gerd, 47-48. For the inf. érumpere cf. 
coniungere .. . Grdébant, 514-515. For 
the acc. niibem see § 145. érumpere is 
here a strengthened relinquere. Prior: 
as in 321. 

582-583. Nate dea: cf. Maia geni- 
tum, 297, with note. receptds: cf. 
receptas, 178, with note. 

OV eg 
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Unus abest, medié in flictti quem vidimus ipsi 


summersum; dictis respondent cétera matris.”’ 


585 


Vix ea fatus erat, cum circumfisa repente 

scindit sé nibés, et in aethera pirgat apertum. 

Restitit Aenéas, claraque‘in lice refulsit, 

ds umerdsque ded similis, namque ipsa decdram 

caesariem nat6 genetrix, limenque iuventae 590 
purpureum, ét laetds oculis adflarat hondrés, 

quale mantis addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flavo 

argentum Pariusve lapis circumdatur aurod. 

Tum sic réginam adloquitur, cunctisque repente 


improvisus ait: “Coram, quem quaeritis, adsum, 595 
Trdius Aenéas, Libycis Greptus ab undis. 
O sdla infandés Trdiae miserata labirés, 

584-585. Unus, only one, i.e. Oron- | put for tale decus quale, etc. ebori: 


tes; see 113-119. quem: the late posi- 
tion of the rel. pronoun, here and else- 
where, is akin to that of the postponed 
conjunction; see § 236. dictis... ma- 
tris: they are given in 399-400. 

586-587. cum... purgat: a cwm- 
inversum clause; see note oncum... 
sécum (ait), 36-37. circumfiisa: we 
should say enveloping, encircling; cf. 
412. sé: join with both scindit and 
purgat; purgat sé= clears, i.e. vanishes, 
melts. The dense dark cloud (411) 
becomes thinner and finally vanishes. 

588-591. Restitit is emphatic by 
position. It gives the result of 586- 
587. Verse 588=And lo, there stood 
Aeneas, gleaming, etc. Note the in- 
stantaneous pf. (§ 164). 6s umeros- 
que: for case cf. animum, 579, with 
note. decdram caesariem, beauty of 
locks; see § 214. limen... pur- 
pureum, the bright radiance (flush) of 
youth. In the poets purpureus often 
loses the suggestion of specific color, 
and merely =‘radiant,’ ‘lustrous.’ lae- 
tos ... hondrés, joyous graces, i.e. 
beauty and gladness. Venus was not 
only the mother of Aeneas, but also 
the goddess of beauty. 

592-593. quale ... decus is briefly 


ivory was sometimes merely polished, 
sometimes set in valuable woods, 
whose colors would contrast with that 
of the ivory, sometimes set in gold. 
aut: sc. quale mantis addunt. flav6 
+ . . auré: mark the contrast of col- 
ors, yellow, white, white, yellow. 
Note, too, the chiasmus (§ 243). 
Aeneas’s white (fair) face has a flush 
on it; his locks are golden, as are those 
of Achilles in Homer. Latin poets, 
esp. Ovid (§ 35), revel in suggestions 
of color, particularly in contrasts. 
Parius ... lapis=marble. In Vor- 
gil’s day the Romans got marble from 
all parts of the world; Parian marble 
was the whitest and the most famous. 
circumdatur, 7s banded. 

594-595. cinctis ...impr6visus, to 
everyone's amazement. ciinctis is so- 
called dat. of agent (§ 133) with im- 
provisus, which contains %m-, ‘not,’ 
plus a pf. pass. participle. Coram: 
freely, in person; cf. 520. 

597. sola . . . miserata: vocative. 
The verse =O fémina_quae sdla mise- 
rata est. Cf. note on O qui, 229. Since 
Acestes had helped the Trojans (195- 
196, 557-558), sola is an exaggeration, 
born of courtesy (see note on 565). 
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quae nos, réliquids Danaiim, terraeque marisque 
omnibus exhaustés iam casibus, omniuny egéné6s, 


600 


urbe, dom6 socias, gratis persolvere dignas 


non opis est nostrae, Did6, nec quidquid ubique est 
gentis Dardaniae, magnum quae sparsa per orbem. 
Di tibi, si qua pids respectant nimina, si quid 
usquam iUstitia est et méns sibi cdnscia récti,) 
605 praemia digna ferant. Quae té tam laeta tulérunt 

saecula? Qui tanti talem genuére parentés? 

In freta dum fluvii current, dum montibus umbrae 
listrabunt convexa, polus dum sidera pascet, 


598-600. quae nos... urbe, do- 
m6 socias (600: sc. técwm), who make 
us your allies by (sharing with us) your 
city, yea, your very home. The use 
here of socié with acc. of person 
and abl. of a thing is modeled on the 
common use of dénd with such an 
acc. and such an ablative. The con- 
struction seen with accipid in 289-290 
also helped to make possible Vergil’s 
language here. réliquias Danaiim: as 
in 30. omnibus... omnium: for 
the metrical treatment see § 300. 
omnium: for case see §127. urbe, 
domo: instr. abl.; domé makes a cli- 
max. Words of kindred or strongly 
contrasted meanings are often set to- 
gether without a conj. (asynd.), esp. 
in poetry. For asynd. between 
clauses see note on 45. The most 
important expressions in 598-600 are 
réliquias Danatim, omnibus . . . casi- 
bus, omnium egénos. The poor, weak 
remnant of a people can not force a 
stronger power to respect its needs. 
Voluntary generosity to a weak 
people, such as Dido has shown, de- 
serves, therefore, heartfelt praise and 
gratitude. 

601-602. opis . . . nostrae: pred. 
gen., it 7s not within our power (ability). 
quidquid . . . Dardaniae: this clause 
really is equivalent to a gen. depend- 
ent on opis, or of whatever remnant, 


etc., and so is parallel in construction 
to nostrae. est, survives. Magnum... 
orbem: there were Trojan exiles in 
Crete, Epirus, Illyria, and Sicily. 

603-604. tibi: join with ferant, 605. 
si quid... récti, of just dealing and 
a soul conscious of its rectitude are 
anything, i.e. are held in any esteem 
(sc. by the gods). usquam, anywhere, 
either on earth, or in heaven (esp. the 
latter, as the context shows).  sibi: 
join with cénscia (§ 138, at the end). 
It need not be represented in the trans- 
lation. récti (see § 216, 1) practically 
= pietatis, and is objective gen. with 
conscia. Dido has shown pietas by 
performing fully the duties of hospi- 
tality to the Trojans; she has been just 
in setting free shipwrecked mariners, 
wrongly arrested by her watchmen 
(see notes on 525-526). 

606. saecula: for the pl. see § 190. 
tanti, z£lustrious. talem: freely, so 
noble (a daughter). Asin Tantae... 
irae?, 11, we have in Quae té... 
parentés? exclamations rather than 
questions, ‘Happy the age, glorious 
the parents that,’ etc. 

607-608. montibus ... convexa, 
the arches on the mountains, i.e. the 
arched slopes of the mountains. mon- 
tibus may be local abl. (§ 155), or dat. 
of interest (§ 132). dum... pascet: 
some cf the ancients believed that the 
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semper honds nomenque tuum laudésque manébunt, 


quae mé cumque vocant terrae.” 


Sic fatus, amicum _610 


Tlionéa petit dextra laevaque Serestum, 

post alids, fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum. 
Obstipuit primdaspectii Siddnia Dido, 

cast deinde viri tant, et sic ore lociita’est: 


“Quis té, nate dea, per tanta pericula cdsus 
? ’ 
Quae vis immanibus applicat Oris? 


Insequitur? 


615 


Tune ille Aenéas, quem Dardanio Anchisae 
alma Venus Phrygii genuit Simoéntis ad undam? 
Atque’equidem Teucrum memini Sidéna venire, 


finibus expulsum patriis, nova régna petentem 


stars were fed by fiery particles that 
floated in the ether or upper air. 
607-608=‘So long as nature (the 
world) shall endure.’ 


610. quae mé ... terrae, what- 
ever the land that calls me. For 
quae .. . cumque see § 238. 

611-612. Ilionéa: for form see 


§110. petit, warmly greets. fortem- 
que ... Cloanthum: cf. 222. The 
spirit here, however, is different; the 
repeated fortem helps to bring out the 
joy with which Aeneas greets each 
tried and trusted comrade safely 
restored to him at last. 


613-642. Dido, deeply moved, welcomes 
Aeneas, and prepares to entertain him 
fitly in her palace. 


613-614. prim6: adv., at first. It is 
balanced by deinde, 614. Sidonia 
Dido: cf. 446, with note. cast... 
tant6: we should say, more fully, 
the thought of his stupendous woe. 

615-616. nate dea: cf. 582. The 
sense is son of a goddess though you 
are. Cf. Poeni, 567, with note. inse- 
quitur: see note on dGctlos insequitur, 
240-241. imméanibus: Dido puts her- 
self into the position of the Trojans 
and voices their feelings; cf. 539-543. 

617-618. ille, the famous. See note 
on genus Aeneadum, 565. Dardanioé An- 


620 


chisae: for the hiatus see § 293. almai 
connected with ald, and so=life-giv-**\ 
img, quickening, fostering. Cf. lux 


alma, 306. Venus was the genetrix 
Aeneadum; one Roman poet declares 
that to her all living creatures owe 
their being. Simoéntis: cf. 100. 

619. In 619-624 Dido answers her 
question of 617-618. She says, in ef- 
fect, ‘Yes, you are that Aeneas: I 
have heard all about Troy, all about 
you, from Teucer.’ Vergil now, indi- 
rectly (§ 254), explains Dido’s knowl- 
edge in 569-571 (see notes there), and 
explains, too, the presence on the walls 
of Juno’s temple of the pictures in 
466-493. Dido knew the story, so 
like her own, in that it involved loss 
of patria and exile; her sympathies 
had been deeply stirred by it. The 
pictures would please Juno, foe of Troy. 
Teucrum: the ref. (see Teucer, 2, in 
Vocabulary) is to the son of Telamon, 
brother of Ajax (not the Ajax of 41). 
He was nephew of Priam, but fought 
against Troy. Siddéna: for form see 
§ 107. venire: the pres. inf. is the 
usual constr. with memini, when the 
one who remembers is an eye-witness 
of the things remembered or is con- 
temporary with them. 

620. expulsum=cum expulsus esset. 
So petentem =cum peteret. 
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auxilid Béli: genitor tum Bélus opimam 
vastabat Cyprum, et victor dicidne tenébat. 
Tempore iam ex illd cAsus mihi cognitus urbis 
Troidnae, nomenque tuum, régésque Pelasgi. 


625 


Ipse hostis Teucrés insigni laude ferébat, 


séque ortum antiqua Teucrérum ab stirpe volébat. 
Quaré“agitey 6 téctis, iuvenés, succédite nostris. 
Mé quoque per multés similis forttina laborés 
iactatam-hac démum voluit consistere terra; 


non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco.” 


Sic memorat; simul Aenéan in régia dicit 
técta, simul divum templis indicit hondrem. 
Nec minus interea sociis ad litora mittit 


621-622. Béli: Dido’s father. tum 
. .. vastabat, was at that very moment 
laying waste. Through this conquest 
Belus was able to help Teucer to found 
the town of Salamis in Cyprus. 

623. iam, properly  straightway, 
strengthens Tempore... ex illo; the 
four words= From that very moment. 
The time referred to was shortly after 
the fall of Troy, six years or more 
before Dido’s meeting with Aeneas. 

625-626. hostis = quamquam hostis 
erat; see note on aeger, 208, Poeni, 567. 
ferébat, extolled o’er and o’er. In this 
sense ferre laudibus or efferre laudibus 
iscommoner. sé... stirpe: see note on 
Teucrum, 619. volébat, claimed, as- 
serted. In this sense volé is really a 
verb of saying, ‘I wish (the world to 
believe),’ and so is construed as dicé is 
construed. . 

627. agite: age, agite, and agedum 
often prepare the way for a second 
imperative. In English, come is fre- 
quently so used. 6: as in 94; see note 
there. téctis: for the pl. see § 192. 
iuvenés, warriors, heroes; see note on 
pubés . . . tudrum, 399. 

628-630. Mé quoque belongs, in 
logic, only with tactatam: ‘I too was 
buffeted by ill fortune, even as you 
still are buffeted by misfortune.’ The 


subject of volwit ought to be, not 
similis fortuna, ‘a like misfortune,’ 
but fortina alone, in the sense of 
‘good fortune.’ Render by omitting 
similis: Me too fortune buffeted 
through... ,but she willed that I should 
find rest at last . . . . Courtesy (see 
note on genus Aeneadum, 565) bids her 
dwell briefly on her own better 
fortunes. n6énignara mali = quod non 
ignara sum mali, since I am no stranger 
to sorrow. The words refer back to 
Mé... tactatam, 628-629. discd: a 
modest word, I am beginning to learn. 
For the inf. with discd see § 181. 
Her ability to aid the Trojans Dido 
has indicated by hac .. . terra, 629. 
Verse 630 is very famous. 

632. templis: dat. (§ 131), an offer- 
ing for the temples=an offering (to 
be made) in the temples. honédrem: 
honor is used asin 49. Vergil has in 
mind the Romansupplicatié, orthanks- 
giving to the gods on occasions of good 
fortune; cf. Caesar, B.G. II. 35.4, IV. 
38.5; Cicero, Cat. III. 15, 23. Dido’s 
act is a fine compliment to the Trojans; 
the good fortune for which she is 
thanking the gods is their coming. 

633. Nec minus=Nihilominus, None 
the less, Nevertheless. Though she is 
so occupied, in Carthage itself, with 
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viginti taurds, magndrum horrentia centum 


terga suum, pinguis centum cum matribus agnis, 


miunera laetitiamque dii. 


635 


At domus interior régali splendida lixt 
Instruitur, mediisque parant convivia téctis: 
arte laboratae vestés ostroque superbo, 


ingéns argentum ménsis, caelataque’in aurd 


640 


fortia facta patrum, seriés longissima rérum 

per tot ducta virés antiquae ab origine gentis. 
Aenéas (neque enim patrius cdnsistere mentem 

passus amor) rapidumrad navis praemittit Achatén, 


Ascanio ferat haec, ipsumque ad moenia dicat: 


645 


Aeneas and his comrades there, she 
‘does not forget the Trojans in the 
two groups of ships, one group of 7 
(192-193), the other of 12 (393). 

634-635. magnérum .. . suum= 
centum magnos sués horrentibus tergo- 
ribus. The inverted expression 
(§§ 224-225) emphasizes a certain 
characteristic of the swine by making 
the words that picture it the most 
important. The examples in § 217 
are similar. centum: as in 416. 

636. minera... dii, as gifts where- 
with to enjoy the day; lit.,‘as gifts and 
enjoyment of the day.’ The words, 
which are in appos. to the accusatives 
in 634-635, give the purpose of Dido 
in making such gifts. Appositive 
words and expressions often denote 
purpose. dii: old form of the gen. 
sing. of diés. The gen. is one of 
possession. 

637. splendidaisin the pred., and= 
an ady., gorgeously (§ 213). 

639. arte, artistically, cunningly. 
With vestés sc. sunt, are there. The 
vestés are the coverlets of the couches 
on which the guests are to recline. 
ostr6 ... superb6: instr. ablative. -que 
joins ostré . . . superbd to arte. Since 
both ablatives are, in effect, adverbs, 
they may easily be joined by -que. 
See note on 694. We might say 
wrought with skill and with proud 


crimson. By metonymy (§§ 200, 203) 
ostro here=‘ crimson cloth (stuff).’ 

640-642. ingéns, massive. argen- 
tum, silver plate,a common meaning. 
See § 203. caelata ... patrum of 
course=‘vessels of gold whereon 
were chased the gallant deeds,’ etc. 
rérum=rérwm bene gestarum, exploits. 
ducta, traced. 


643-656. Aeneas sends Achates to the 
ships to bring Ascanius to Carthage with 
presents for Dido. 


643. cOnsistere (sc. sé: § 151), come 
to rest, be at rest. mentem: properly 
the intellect, but often, as here, the 
emotions, heart. 

644, rapidum, with all speed. prae- 
mittit: sends, properly ‘sends in ad- 
vance’ (prae-), of the messengers dis- 
patched by Dido (633-636). Achates 
is to prepare the way for Dido’s mes- 
sengers. Achatén: in fidus ... Acha- 
tés, 188, the loyalty of Achates to 
Aeneas was emphasized. Here Ae- 
neas’s trust in Achates is brought 
out. 

645. ferat ... dtcat: in O. O. with 
praemittit, which, besides the idea of 
sending, contains that of ‘bidding.’ 
The subjunctives represent impera- 
tives of O. R. Cf. the subj. without 
ut with hortor. Aeneas said Fer... 
duc. haec, these happenings. 
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omnis in Ascanio cari stat ciira parentis. 
Minera praetere® Iliacis Grepta ruinis 

ferre iubet, pallam signis aurdque rigentem, 
et circumtextum croced vélamen acanthd, 

650 Ornatiis Argivae Helenae, qués illa Mycénis, 
Pergama cum peterét inconcessdsque hymenaeés, 
extulerat, matris Lédae mirabile ddnum, 
praeterea scéptrum, Ilioné quod gesserat Slim, 
maxima natarum Priami, coll6que monile 

655 bacatum, et duplicem gemmis aurdque cordnam. 
Haec celerans, iter ad navis tendébat Achatés. 

At Cytheréa novas artis, nova pectore versat 
consilia, ut, faciem mitatus et dra, Cupidd 
pro dulet Ascanid veniat, ddnisque furentem 
660 incendat réginam, atque ossibus implicet ignem: 


646. omnis . . . parentis = omnis 
enim, etc. in... stat, ts centered in. 
cari: here in act. sense, fond, loving. 
cura, anxious thought. 

648. ferre: sc. ewm = Achdatén, as 
subject: § 244, 1 ,b. signis... rigen- 
tem, stiff with figures and with gold, 
i.e. stiff with figures wrought with 
(threads of) gold. Cf. arte... .superbd, 
639, with notes. Lowell, in The Ghost- 
Seers, writes of a dress ‘‘stiff with 
lavish loveliness.”’ 

649. acanth6d: see acanthus in Vo- 
cabulary. The acanthus leaf is seen 
on the capital of the so-called Corin- 
thian column. 

650-651. Mycénis, Pergama: the 
juxtaposition (§ 240) gives an effect 
like ‘when she was quitting her old 
home in Greece for her new home in 
Troy.’ Mycénis = Graecia; Helen lived 
in Sparta (§ 54). peterét: for scansion 
see §275. hymenaeds, marriage 
(§ 207). In the sing. the word usually 
is the name of the god of marriage. 

654-655. maxima (nati): cf. maxi- 
mus, 521. collé: dat. of interest 
(§ 131); there is personification. mo- 


nile bacatum: a necklace of gems in 
the form of berries (bdcae), e.g. a neck- 
lace of pearls. The Romans prized 
pearls above all other jewels. dupli- 
cem...cordnam: a vague expression. 
The crown may have had a circlet of 
gems above a band of gold, or a 
circlet of gems resting on (i.e. outside) 
such a band. 

656. Haec, these commands; 
with celerdns (§ 148). 


acc, 


657-694. Venus plans to substitute her 
son Cupid for Ascanius, that Cupid may be 
brought to Carthage and may set Dido 
aflame with love for Aeneas. 


657. novas . . . nova: see § 299. 
artis, schemes. versat, is revolving, i.e. 
all through the time occupied by 
521-656, but esp. while Aeneas is do- 
ing the things described in 644-656. 

658. ut, to the end that. faciem... 
6ra, changed in figure and in features. 
For the accusatives see § 147, or § 148. 

659-660. donis: see 647-655. fu- 
rentem ... réginam is explained in 
§ 211. ossibus: dat. with implicet: 
§ 138. The marrow is often spoken of 
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quippe domum timet ambiguam Tyridsque bilinguis; 
urit atrox Itins, et sub noctem ciira recursat. 

Ergo his aligerum dictis adfatur Amorem: 

“Nate, meae virés, mea magna potentia sdlus, 


nate, patris summi qui téla Typhdia temnis, 


665 


ad té confugi6, et supplex tua niimina poscé. 
Frater ut Aenéas pelagd tuus omnia circum 
litora iactétur, odiis Iindnis iniquae, 

nota tibi, et nostr6d doluisti saepe dolire. 


Hune Phoenissa tenet Did6, blandisque moratur 


670 


vocibus, et vereor qué sé Iindnia vertant 


by Latin writers as the seat of feeling. 
ignem, his fire, i.e. the fire of love. 

661. domum: sc. Didénis. am- 
biguam, treacherous. Ambiguus ishere, 
as usual, pass. in sense; see Vocabu- 
lary. Tyri6s: the Carthaginians in 
general. bilinguis: i.e. lying; we call 
such people ‘two-faced.’ bilinguis is 
written from the Roman point of 
view. Piunica fidés was a standing 
Roman sarcasm for ‘treachery.’ The 
verse means that Venus fears treach- 
ery both within and without Dido’s 
palace. Venus’s fears are natural, 
now that Aeneas is in Juno’s city 
(15-18, 441-458). 

662. rit, scorches, consumes. Sc. eam 
= Cytheréam. atrox lind, Juno’s sav- 
agery; the main thought is in the adj. 
(§ 214). sub noctem, strengthened by 
the freq. verb recursat,=as night after 
night comes round. Night is the season 
when trouble and care weigh most 
heavily upon men. The Romans con- 
nected the word nox with noced. 

663. Amoérem = Cwpidd, 658. Ver- 
gil’s love of variety appears here; 
see § 196. 

664. mea... sdlus = qui sdlus es 
mea magna potentia. Render by sole 
source of my mighty power. Since the 
words thus= a rel. clause, the nom. 
is natural enough, even after the 
vocatives nate and virés. The words 


meae virés, which look like a nom., 
made easier the nom. in potentia sdlus. 

665. téla Typhdia: the weapons 
with which Jupiter slew the giant Ty- 
phoeus: §§ 309-311. The weapons are 
called after the giant they killed, as 
Roman generals were called after the 
nations they subdued; cf. Aemilius 
Macedonicus, Scipio Africanus. 

667. ut, how; cf. uti, 466. 

‘668. iactétur: for scansion § see 
§ 276. odiis: for the pl. see § 191. 
iniquae: cf. saevae, 4, atrox, 662. 

669. nota: sc. sunt. Vergil is imitat- 
ing a familiar Greek idiom whereby a 
neut. pl. adj. stands in expressions 
meaning ‘it is possible,’ etc. The pl. is 
due in part, also, to the pl. in odiis, 
and to metrical convenience; ndotum 
tibt would be unmetrical. dolore: 
instr. abl. with dolwistt, which gives 
the result, not the process (distractus 
es, oppressus es). See §§ 160, 222. 

671. et, and so (§ 219). vereor in 
effect = ‘I am asking myself in fear 
and trembling.’ qué .. . vertant, 
what is to be the outcome of, a depen- 
dent question. The pres. subj. often 
has fut. force. Itinonia: spoken with 
great bitterness; cf. 662. Venus sees 
Juno’s hand in everything done at 
Carthage (see notes on 661); to her 
Dido’s hospitality is merely a trick by 
Juno to harm the Trojans. 
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hospitia; haud tant6d cessabit cardine rérum. 
Qudcirca capere ante dolis et cingere flamma 
réginam meditor, né qud sé nimine mitet, 

675 sed magnd Aenéae mécum teneatur amore. 
Qua facere id possis nostram nunc accipe mentem. 
Régius accitii cari genitdris ad urbem 
Sidoniam puer ire parat, mea maxima cira, 
dona feréns pelagd’et flammis restantia Trdiae. 

680 Hunc ego, sdpitum somno, super alta Cythéra 
aut super Idalium, sacrata séde, recondam, 
né qua scire dolds mediusve occurrere possit. 
Ti faciem illius noctem non amplius inam 
falle dold, et ndtds pueri puer indue vultiis, 

685 ut, cum té gremid‘accipiet laetissima Dido 


672. haud . . rérum gives the 
cause of vereor .. . hospitia (671-672). 
cessabit: not ‘will cease,’ but will be 
inactive. As subject sc. Iiund, to be 
derived from Jindénia, 671. cardine 
rérum=the prose discrimine rérum. 
Render by at such a pivotal moment. 

673. ante, betimes, i.e. before Juno 
can work harm to Aeneas. flamma: 
ef. ignem, 660. The verse contains 
two figures, both borrowed from mili- 
tary practices. 

674. quo ... numine, through the 
influence of any power divine; instr. 
ablative. Venus has Juno in mind, of 
course. sé... miutet: in translation 
omit sé. 

675. teneatur, may be held fast. The 
word suggests imprisonment, and so 
carries on the figure in capere, 673. 

676. Qua (sc. vid, ratidne), By what 
process, How. Cf. the indef. qua, 18. 
mentem, mind, i.e. plan, design. 

677. acciti . . . genit6ris= accitus 
(part.) & genitore. cari genitéris: cf. 
cari. . . parentis, 646. Here cari may 
= (1) loving, or (2) beloved. = 

679. pelago ... flammis: cf. [li- 
acis érepta ruinis, 647. restantia gives 
the result, érepta, 647, the process. 
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680. sdpitum: a very strong word. 
soépitum somno, o’erwhelmed by sleep 
profound. Cythéra: cf. Cytheréa, 657; 
note the quantity of the second syl- 
lable in the two words. See § 284. 

682. qua:asin 18. dolds: sc. meds, 
or nostros. mediusve occurrere, or, 
wntervening, (resist= ) thwart them. 
-ve: the English idiom isand. occur- 
rere: sc. eits=dolis. 

683-684. noctem. . .inam:incon- 
nection with plis, minus, longius, and 
amplius, quam is often omitted, even 
in prose, without influence upon the 
construction. The whole expression 
here is one of duration of time; it = 
for but a single night. falle, imitate de- 
ceitfully, counterfeit, an extension of 
the common meaning, ‘cheat,’ ‘ cajole.’ 
notos, familiar; sc. omnibus. pueri = 
‘the boy,’ Ascanius. pueri puer.. . 
vultts, and, boy yourself, put on the 
familiar features (looks) of the boy. 
Venus intimates that the task she is 
setting before Cupid is easy. 

685. gremié: freely, (with) in her 
arms. laetissima, at the full flush of 
her joy, i.e. when she is most fully 
alive to every pleasant, friendly influ- 
ence of the banquet. 
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régalis inter ménsas laticemque Lyaeum, 

cum dabit amplextis, atque dscula dulcia figet, 

occultum inspirés ignem, fallasque venénd.” 

Paret Amor dictis carae genetricis et alas 

exuit, et gressi gaudéns incédit Tuli. 690 
At Venus Ascanié placidam per membra quiétem 

inrigat, et fotum gremi6 dea tollit in altds 

Idaliae liicds, ubi mollis amaracus illum 

floribus et dulci adspirans complectitur umbra. 


Iamque ibat, dictd paréns, et ddna Cupido 


695 


régia portabat Tyriis, duce laetus Achaté. 
Cum venit, aulaeis iam sé régina superbis 


686-687. laticem. . . Lyaeum=the 
prose vinum, ovina. figet =infiget 
(§ 221), shall imprint. 

688. occultum venén6o: two 
ways of saying (§ 251), ‘that you 
may inspire in her a fatal passion for 
Aeneas.’ inspirés: sc. ev= Didoni. 
ignem: cf. ignem, 660, flammdéd, 673. 
fallas: sc. eam= Didiénem. 

689-690. carae genetricis is the fem. 
to cari genitoris, 677. alas: cf. alige- 
rum... Améorem, 663. gaudéns pic- 
tures Cupid’s mischievous pleasure in 
the réle he is playing. 

691-692. Ascani6: for case see 
§ 132. placidam .. . inrigat: inrigé 
is construed here with acc. of effect 
(§ 140), sends sleep like gentle dew; 
lit., ‘wets sleep through,’ etc. Inrigd 
is usually construed with an ordinary 
ace. of the thing affected (§ 140): 
that which moistens is usually its sub- 
ject, not, as here, its object. membra, 
frame. gremi6:asin685. dea: freely, 
by her goddess power. In dea tollit 
there is juxtaposition of cause and 
effect (§ 241). 

693. amaracus: in a passage which 
recounts a miracle wrought by a god- 
dess we need not be troubled by the 
fact that the marjoram, so far as we 
know, has never grown above three 
feet in height. 


694. dulci adspirans . . . umbra: 
these three words help to express the 
means of amaracus .. . complectitur, 
and so may be joined by et to the 
instr. abl. fldribus; et and -que often 
in poetry unite expressions which, 
though they are unlike in form, are 
alike in meaning and function. Cf. 
the use of -que in 639. Render by em- 
braces him with its flowers and with the 
fragrant breath of its shading branches. 
umbra, shading branches; cf. wmbra, 
165. 

695-722. Cupid, in the guise of Ascanius, 
reaches Carthage, and the banquet pro- 
ceeds. 

695-696. dictd: sc. Aenéae, his sup- 
posed father; see 644-645. laetus is to 
be joined closely with duce... Achaté, 
rejoicing in the guidance of Achates. 

697-698. Cum venit, At the moment 
of his coming. aulaeis ... superbis: 
aulaea were hangings or curtains for 
decorative purposes, spread over the 
dining table (to keep off dust), or on 
columns about the table, or on the 
walls of the dining room. The expres- 
sion, therefore, seems to be a very 
free, almost slipshod use of the abl. 
of attendant circumstance (§161). 
Render by amid the gorgeous hangings. 
sé: join with both verbs in 698, has 
disposed herself... has taken her place. 
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aurea composuit sponda, mediamque locavit; 
iam pater Aenéas et iam Trdiana iuventiis 


700 


conveniunt, stratoque super discumbitur ostro. 


Dant manibus famuli lymphas, Cereremque canistris 
expediunt, tonsisque ferunt mantélia villis. 
Quinquaginta intus famulae, quibus d6rdine longam 
cra penum struere et flammis adolére Penatis; 


705 


centum aliae totidemque parés aetate ministri, 


qui dapibus ménsas onerent et pocula ponant. 


Vergil no doubt thought of Dido as 
sitting on a couch, as Roman women 
did, in his day, at the céna. Roman 
men reclined on the couches at the 
céna. aurea: dissyllabic; see § 281. 
mediam, in the midst of the company. 

699-700. Troiana: for d final see 
note on mihi, 77. iuventis: freely, 
chivalry, warriors; see note on piubés 
...tuorum, 399. stratd...ostrd:i.e. 
coverlets of (purple=) crimson; cf. 
639. The famous Tyrian ‘purple’ was 
a mixture of red and blue, in which 
the crimson usually predominated. 
discumbitur (sc. ab eis): impers. pass., 
a constr. esp. frequent when the per- 
sonality of the actors in a given scene 
is not to be emphasized. We say, 
They recline. Roman writers, esp. 
prose writers, were not fond of using 
a verb in the third person plural with 
its subject wholly indefinite. The pre- 
fix brings out the picture of the guests 
separating to their appointed places. 
ostro: for case see §155. Render 
strato... ostrd by they take their sev- 
eral places on the couches, with their 
crimson coverlets. 

701-702. Dant, offer, proffer. Cere- 
rem, bread. In 177 it=‘grain’; see 
note there. expediunt: cf. 178. ténsis 
... Villis: abl. of char. with mantélia, 
short-napped towels, i.e. smooth, soft 
towels, with the nap cut close and 
even. See note on praestanti corpore, 
71. ferunt, present, offer. 

703-704. intus: in the culina or 
kitchen. famulae: sc. sunt. quibus 


- cura (est)= the prose quibus 
cirae est, whose anxious concern (task) 
wt ws. longam, wnstinted. Strictly, 
longam . . . penum= ‘food in long ar- 
ray,’ ‘the long array of viands.’ Ver- 
gil was thinking of the long procession 
of dishes carried out to the banqueters. 
struere combines here the ideas of pro- 
viding and arranging, i.e. making them 
ready to be carried out. Since quibus 

. cura (est) =qui cirant, the infini- 
tives in this verse are natural (§ 179); 
see, too, § 185. flammis... Penatis: 
the meaning of this expression is not 
surely known. It may= magnify the 
hearth with fires, a strained way 
(§§ 224-225) of saying ‘pile the hearth 
high with fires,’ for cooking. The 
words would more naturally suggest 
a sacrifice (by incense cast on flames), 
but (1) such an act is Dido’s function, 
not that of the slaves, and (2) Dido 
has made due preparations for sacri- 
fices in the temples (632). There is 
like uncertainty about the meaning of 
adoled in castis adolet dum altaria 
taedis, vii. 71; see note there. 

705-706. aliae: sc. famulae. parés 
aetate: join both with aliae and with 
ministrt. The etiquette of Vergil’s 
day permitted only those of royal 
rank to have slaves all of one age. 
qui... podnant, who are to set, whose 
task it is to set. The rel. clause ex- 
presses purpose. méns4as onerent: cf. 
navis ... onerant.. . aurd, 362-363, 
with note. ponant=imponant (§ 221). 
Se. ménsis (§ 138). 
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Nec non et Tyrii per limina laeta frequentés 
convénére, toris iussi discumbere pictis. 
Mirantur dona Aenéae, mirantur Iilum, 
flagrantisque dei vultiis, simulataque verba, 
pallamque, et pictum croced vélamen acanthd. 
Praecipué infélix, pesti dévota futirae, 
expléri mentem nequit, ardéscitque tuendé 
Phoenissa, et pariter puerd ddnisque movéetur. 
Ile ubi complexti Aenéae colldque pependit, 
et magnum falsi implévit genitdris amorem, 
réginam petit. Haec oculis, haec pectore toto 
haeret, et interdum gremio fovet, inscia Didé 
Insidat quantus miserae deus. At memor ille 
matris Acidaliae paulatim abolére Sychaeum 


710 


715 


720 


707-708. Nec noén et, Furthermore. 
This combination is used _ several 
times by Vergil. frequentés, in 
throngs. pictis (pingd), embroidered. 

709. Mirantur ... mirantur: cf., 
and yet contrast, Mirdtur . . . mira- 
tur, 421-422, and see § 299. Itlum is 
put for variety after Ascanié, 691. 

710. flagrantis, flushed, even as are 
the faces of his victims; a transferred 
epithet (§ 212). Another good ex- 
planation reminds us that a radiance 
not of earth is regularly associated by 
classical writers with the presence of 
a deity. Cf. the similar idea men- 
tioned in the note on divinum... 
odérem, 403. dei comes in well after 
Tilum; it reminds us that a god is 
masquerading as liilus. simulata (sc. 
a@ deo): freely, that the god feigned so 
well, i.e spoke so well in the character 
of Iilus. 

711. pictum: cf. pictis, 708. For the 
robe and the veil see 648-649. 

712. infélix . .. Phoenissa (714): 
for word-order see § 230. futtrae, in- 
evitable, predestined. The fut. part. 
often pictures something as on the 
very point of happening and so as 


futtirus as in sense the fut. pass. part. 
of facté see note on 429. 

713. expléri mentem: for the con- 
str. see §§ 166, 169, and Note. ardés- 
cit: freely, takes fire. tuenddé, with 
gazing; freely, as she looks; abl. of 
gerund to express means, with 
‘ardéscit (see §§ 160, 222). 

715. complexi . . . collé: for case 
see § 153. complexi=from the en- 
folding arms. 

716. falsi may be (1) an adj., sup- 
posed (lit., ‘not genuine,’ ‘not real’), 
or (2) a true part., tricked, cajoled, in 
that a god was palmed off on him as 
his son. (1) is the more effective in- 
terpretation. 

718. interdum: 
haeret and with fovet. 


join both with 
gremio: as in 


685, 692. In haec pectore .. . fovet 
there is parallelism (§ 251). Did6 is 
very effective, helping, with the 


double haec, 717, to fix our thoughts 
on the queen alone. 

719. insidat: freely, ts seated on. 
The word is probably meant to sug- 
gest both the physical idea of ‘sitting 
upon’ and the fig. sense of ‘assailing.’ 
miserae (sc. sibi), to her sorrow, is 


certain (predestined) to occur. For roleptic (§ 211). 
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incipit, et vivo temptat praevertere amore 

iam pridem residis animés désuétaque corda. 
Postquam prima quiés epulis ménsaeque remotae, 

cratéras magnos statuunt, et vina coronant. 

725 Fit strepitus téctis, vocemque per ampla volitant 
atria; dependent lychni laquearibus aureis 
incénsi, et noctem flammis ftinalia vincunt. 

Hic régina gravem gemmis aurdque poposcit 
implévitque mero pateram, quam Bélus et omnés 

730 & Belo soliti; tum facta silentia téctis: 

“Tuppiter, hospitibus nam té dare itira locuntur, 
hunc laetum Tyriisque diem Trdiaque profectis 


721. vivo... amore: i.e. a love for 
a living person as opposed to her love 
for the dead Sychaeus, for which see 
esp. 344, 352. praevertere, surprise, 
preémpt. The force of the prefix is 
not clear; it may mean (1) before 
Dido realizes what is happening, or 
(2) before Juno can interfere to 
thwart Cupid’s schemes (see, then, 
note on ante, 673). For the inf. with 
temptat see § 179. 

722. désuéta (sc. améri), unused to 
love, loveless. corda: here pl. doubt- 
less merely to correspond to animos. 


723-756. The banquet being ended, 
there is a song by the bard Idépas, fol- 
Jowed by general talk among the guests. 
Dido asks Aeneas to describe the fall of 
Troy and his own wanderings. 


723. epulis (est): poss. dative. mén- 
sae...remdtae: cf. 216, and note. 

724, cratéras: for form see §101. 
magnos: in Book IX a cratér is men- 
tioned behind which a warrior seeks to 
hide from his foe. statuunt, set in 
place, indicates effort, and so fits well 
cratéras magnos. vina coronant: i.e. 
by wreathing the cratéres. 

725-727. strepitus is the noise of 
conversation. The main part of the 
banquetisover. The time for social en- 
joyment is come. vécem...volitant: 


logically subordinate to Fit... téctis. 
Render by as they roll, etc. See note on 
cantus ... dedére, 398. aureis, gilded, 
or inlaid with gold. The laquedria 
were often made of expensive woods. 
For scansion of awreis see note on 
aurea, 698.incénsi: freely, blazing; lit., 
‘kindled,’ ‘lighted.’ Vergil naturally 
describes this banquet in terms suit- 
able to those with which he was fa- 
miliar in the elaborate society of 
Rome. Such a banquet began in mid- 
afternoon, but extended often beyond 
the coming of darkness. Verses 726- 
727 mean that darkness is come. 

728-730. Hic, At this point (mo- 
ment). gravem: with pateram, 729, 
which is obj. of poposcit as well as of 
implévit. Words which belong to- 
gether are often distributed by poets 
between the parts or the clauses of a 
sentence. Bélus: see 621. omnés 4 
Bélo, all of Belus’s line.  soliti: sc. 
mero wmplére erant. facta: sc. sunt. 

731. hospitibus, to those bound by 
tues of hospitality. Hospes=both ‘host’ 
and ‘guest.’ Here the two meanings 
are combined. nam: elliptical, (J 
address you), for, etc. Cf. the use of 
namque, 65. locuntur: for spelling see 
note on secuntur, 185. 

732-733. hunc ... velis, may it be 
thy will that this shall be, etc. For the 
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ss) esse velis nostrdsque huius meminisse minGrés. 


Adsit laetitiae Bacchus dator et bona Itiné; 


et vos 6 coetum, Tyrii, celebrate faventés.”’ 


735 


Dixit, et in ménsam laticum libavit hondrem, 
primaque libatd summ6 tenus attigit dre; 

tum Bitiae dedit increpitans; ille impiger hausit 
spumantem pateram, et plénd sé préluit aurd; 


post alii procerés. 


Cithara crinitus Iépas 


740 


personat auraté, docuit quem maximus Atlas. 
Hic canit errantem linam, sdlisque labdrés, 


subj. here and in 734 cf. the subjunc- 
tives in 330-332. profectis, those who 
are come. The substantival use of the 
pf. part. is commoner than that of the 
pres. part., for which see note on veni- 
entum, 434. mnostrés...min6rés, our 
children’s children. Contrast Dido’s 
curse, iv. 622-629 (§§ 59, 62). 
734-735. bona is spoken from the 
Carthaginian point of view. For the 
Trojan view of Juno see 9-11, 251, and 
cf. saevae, 4, atréx, 662, iniquae, 668. 
celebrate, throng, attend in numbers. 
736. ménsam: the altar, so to 
speak, of Jupiter, god of host and 
guest, 731. laticum = vini; cf. laticem 
... Lyaeum, 686. For the gen. see 
§ 122. For the language see §§ 224- 
225. laticem libavit honorem would 
have been easy and metrical here; 
hondrem would then have been an 
appositive, expressing purpose, ‘by 
way of honor’ (see note on mtnera... 
dizi, 636). honédrem: as in 49, 632. 
Render in... honorem by on the table 
she poured, by way of libation, an offer- 
ing of wine, as honor (to the gods). 
737. prima: cf. prima, 24. The 
word is correlative with tum, 738. 
libat6 = postquam libatum est, when the 
offering had been made. libaté is a pf. 
pass. part. used impers., in the neut., 
as abl. absolute. The constr. isnot un- 
common, esp. in the words auspicato, 
auguraté. summ6 tenus, as far as the 
surface only (of the wine). suwmmo is 


here a noun: supply with it eius =vini. 
attigit: sc. eam =pateram (729); cf. 
pateram, 739. dre, with her lips; instr. 
ablative. 

738-739. increpitans, with a chal- 
lenge, i.e. to drink deep. The pro- 
cedure described in 737-739 was a 
Greco-Roman way of drinking a per- 
son’s health. préluit, drenched, is a 
strong contrast to swmmo tenus; it is 
one of the few bits of humor in the 
Aeneid. auré, goblet. See § 203. 

740-741. procerés: the drinking, 
following the prayer of Dido, 731-735, 
was a pledge to abide by the laws of 
hospitality. This explains why the 
cup is passed only to Carthaginians; 
it was from them that such pledges 
were most needed, or, at least, most 
valuable. With procerés sc. plénd sé 
aur6 proluunt, or, simply, bibunt. 
crinitus, with flowing locks, like those 
of his patron god, Apollo (§317). 
Milton speaks of ‘‘unshorn Apollo.” 
personat (sc. técta), makes the halls 
ring. Atlas, identified in late stories 
with the African mountain, is a fitting 
teacher for a Carthaginian bard. For 
the sup. maximus, mighty, see note on 
forma pulcherrima, 496. For a de- 
scription of Mt. Atlas see iv. 246-251. 

742. errantem linam, the wander- 
ings (revolutions) of the moon; see § 214. 
laborés, toilsome progresses, a poetical 
expression for‘ laborious courses.’ The 
word corresponds to errantem, 
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unde hominum genus et pecudés, unde imber et ignés, 
Arctiirum, pluvidsque Hyadas, gemindsque Tridnés, 


745 


quid tantum Oceano properent sé tinguere solés 


hiberni, vel quae tardis mora noctibus obstet. 
Ingeminant plausti Tyrii, Troésque secuntur. 
Nec non et varid noctem sermone trahébat 
infélix Didd, longumque bibébat amorem, 


750 


multa super Priam6 rogitans, super Hectore multa, 


nunc, quibus Aurorae vénisset filius armis, 
nunc, qualés Diomédis equi, nunc, quantus Achillés. 


743. unde... unde: sc. sit or sint, 
come, spring, to fit the several sub- 
jects (cf. properent, 745); see note 
on viris, 517. pecudés, the four-footed 
beasts; this is a common meaning of 
the word. 

744. pluvias reproduces in Latin 
the meaning of Hyadas, which is from 
a Greek root meaning ‘to rain.’ Cf. 
the note on novae, 298. Arctuirum, 
Hyadas, and Tridnés stand for the 
stars in general. 

745. This verse =‘why the winter 
days are so short.’ The ancients often 
thought of the day (sun) as rising out 
of the ocean in the morning, and de- 
scending into it again at night. For 
a different view see note on clausod... 


Olympo, 374. 

746. vel ... obstet = ‘why the 
winter nights are so long.’ tardis is 
proleptic (§ 211). quae... obstet= 


what delay hampers the winter nights 
and makes them slow. noctibus: 
se. hibernis, out of hiberni. For 
Vergil’s interest in philosophy see 
§§ 41, 46. 

747. Ingeminant plausi: a varia- 
tion for Ingeminant plausum. Trans- 
late as if Vergil had written the 
latter form. See §§ 224-225. 

748-749. Nec non et: as in 707. 
varid ... sermone: cf. longo ... 
sermone, 217. infélix: cf. 712, and 
miserae, 344, 719, said of Dido. Ver- 


gil here anticipates, as often, the se- 
quel. longum... amdorem, deep drafts 
of passion. 

750. multa super... super... 
multa: for the metrical treatment see 
§§ 299-300. For the chiasmus see 
§ 243. The emphasis is on the re- 
peated multa; super here=dé, concern- 
ing, as often in verse and in later prose. 

751. Auroérae .. . filius: Memnon, 
for whom see 489. armis: his armor 
had been made by Vulcan (§320). 

752. qualés . . . quantus: sc. essent 
and esset.. For the omission of the 
subjunctives see notes on 743, and on 
viris, 517. Diomédis equi: Diomedes 
had steeds famed for swiftness, which 
he had captured from Aeneas. Many 
have thought a reference by Dido to 
those steeds unhappy, as likely to 
offend her guest by reminding him 
of something he might naturally 
desire to forget. But Aeneas himself, 
without a trace of shamefacedness, 
refers in 96-98 to his encounter with 
Diomedes. See notes there. The 
loss of these steeds was one phase 
of Aeneas’s sorrows; hence, if Dido 
was to ask about his sorrows at all, 
she might rightly mention this inci- 
dent. quantus may refer to stature 
(see note on ingéns, 99), or to prowess, 
or to both. Vergil’s language often 
suggests several ideas at once. See 
note on insidat, 719. 
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“Imm6 age, et 4 prima dic, hospes, origine nébis 
insidias,’’ inquit, ‘““‘Danaiim, castisque tudrum, 


errdrésque tuds, nam té iam septima portat 


755 


omnibus errantem terris et flictibus aestas.”’ 


753. Imm6, Nay, regularly corrects 
or amends what precedes. Its force 
here can be given only by a para- 
phrase: ‘Nay, dwell not on _ the 
separate points, but tell the whole 
story.’ age: cf. agite, 627, with note. 
A prima... origine: cf. prima . ..ab 
origine, 372. 

754-756. insidias ... Danaiim: a 
highly courteous expression, because 
it implies that in fair and open fight 
the Greeks would never have con- 
quered the Trojans. For such cour- 
tesy see note on genus Aeneadum, 565. 
tudrum: as in 399. tuds, your per- 


sonal. nam. . . aestas in effect=‘for 
the story is a long one, and so can 
best be told if you set it forth syste- 
matically.’ For Dido’s knowledge 
of the story of Troy see 565-570, 617- 
626 (cf. notes on 619).—The book is 
skillfully made to end with the ex- 
pectation of an interesting tale. 
Further, there is dramatic irony in 
making Dido press Aeneas to tell his 
story. That story, told in Books II- 
III, leads Dido to surrender utterly 
to her passion for Aeneas, and so 
to further the plans of Venus (657- 
688, esp. 673-688). 


LIBER SECUNDUS 


Conticuére omnés, intentique dra tenébant. 
Inde tord pater Aenéas sic Grsus ab alto: 
“Infandum, régina, iubés renovare dolorem, 
Trdianas ut opés et lamentabile regnum 
5 éruerint Danai, quaeque ipse miserrima vidi, 


et quorum pars magna fui. 


Quis talia fandd 


Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut diri miles Ulixi 

temperet 4 lacrimis? Et iam nox timida caeld 

praecipitat, suadentque cadentia sidera somndés. 
aR 


1-13. Aeneas begins: ‘Painful though 
the story is, I will tell it.” 

1. Conticuére ... tenébant: the 
instantaneous pf. (§ 164) pictures the 
sudden hush, the impf. denotes a 
lasting state. dra tenébant: the 
direction of their gaze is easily gath- 
ered from the context; sc. in Aenéain 
conversa. See note on conversa... 
latus, i. 81-82. 

2. pater is a fine word here. It 
reminds us that the tale which Aeneas 
is to tell in Books II-III is far more 
than the tale of an individual; it is a 
tale of a leader and his people (his 
‘children’). 

3. Infandum, monstrous; a strong 
word (cf. i. 251, i. 525), emphatic also 
by position. renovare=ndrrando re- 
novare; sc. mé as subject (§ 244, 1, b). 

4. ut, how, as in i. 466, i. 667. 
lamentabile: proleptic (§ 211), in 
piteous ruin. This adj. belongs with 
both accusatives in 4; so, too, does 
Troiands. Render by how Trojan 
might and Trojan sovereignty were 
overturned in piteous ruin by the 
Danadns. 

5-6. quae ... vidi... 
the sights that... 


fui, both 
and the deeds of 


which, etc. Note the mood; Aeneas 
has shifted from the dependent ques- 
tion (éruerint, 5) to a statement of 
facts. The rel. clauses are in appos. 
with dolorem, 3, which=the story of 
my woes. -que...et, both... and. 
This usage is unknown to Caesar and 
to Cicero. quérum ... fui=quae 
maxima ex parte ego ipse féci. In 
quae vidi... fui Aeneas is 
explaining why it is so hard for him 
to describe the fall of Troy; he played 
too large a part in that fall, and its 
woes have come too close home to 
him. The roughness of the syntax 
in 3-6 shows Aeneas’s emotion; his 
feelings render smooth utterance 
impossible. talia fand6: freely, in 
the telling of such a tale. fando is, 
in reality, instr. ablative; Quis... 
lacrimis? (8) means,‘ Who would not, 
through the telling of such a tale, 
be o’erwhelmed by tears?’ 

7. duri, merciless, tron. The nature 
of the general gives a hint of that of 
his soldiers. With miles sc. qui, the 
interrogative adjective. 


8-9. temperet: sc. sé (§ 151). See 
temperd in Vocabulary. nox ... 
praecipitat: i.e. midnight is past. 
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Sed si tantus amor casiis cognéscere nostrés, 10 
et breviter Trdiae suprémum audire laborem, 
quamquam animus meminisse horret ltictiique refigit, 


incipiam. 


Fracti bell6, Fatisque repulsi, 
ductérés Danaiim, tot iam labentibus annis, 
instar montis ecum divina Palladis arte 15 
aedificant, sectaque intexunt abiete costas: 
votum pro reditti simulant; ea fama vagatur. 


Night rises from the ocean, mounts 
the heavens, and descends into the 
ocean again. Cf. the language used 
in i. 745-746 of the day. With 
praecipitat sc. sé and see § 151. 
timida, dewy. 3-9 give two reasons 
why the story should not be told: 
(1) it is too sad, and (2) the hour is too 
late. 

10. After verse 9 Aeneas waits, to 
see whether Dido, his hostess, will 
withdraw her request for his story. 
sil... amor (sc. est tibt)=si tanto 
opere cuwpis; for the inf. cogndscere see 
also § 185. 

11. suprémum, last. The day of a 
person’s death was called his diés 
suprémus. laborem, agony. 

12. horret=odit, and so can be 
construed with the inf. (see § 178, or 
§ 176). refigit: a true pf., and indeed 
has ever shrunk (from the remem- 
brance). We should say, ‘shudders 
still, today, as it always has shud- 
dered.’ The verse in effect=horret 
adhic, etiam post sex annos. 


13-39. ‘“The Greeks, hopeless of taking 
Troy by force, try strategy. They build a 
Wooden Horse, calling it a gift to Minerva, 
and then pretend to depart forever.” 


1AStot os 8. ants: causal “abl. 
absolute. The emphasis is on tot; 
nine full years had passed. Render 
by since the swiftly-gliding years 
numbered now so many. 


15. instar... ecum, a horse tow- 
ering mountain-high. See instar in 
Vocabulary. Aeneas’s emotion makes 
him exaggerate. However, the Wood- 
en Horse must be huge to shelter 
soldiers enough to make plausible the 
story of the sack of Troy through 
its aid. For the spelling ecum see note 
on secuntur, i. 185. divina... arte, 
with ‘the aid, etc. See § 315. For case 
cf. procacibus Austris, i. 536, with 
note. 

16. intexunt . . . costas, they inter- 
lace its ribs, by making the ribs and 
the planks of fir cross at right angles 
as the threads of the warp and those 
of the woof cross. intexcunt=‘form by 
interweaving,’ and costdas is acc. of ef- 
fect; cf. note on stringere rémos, i. 552. 
For scansion of abiete see § 273. 

17. vdtum is the noun; sc. eum 
(=ecum) esse. For the meaning of 
votum see note on i. 334; for the 
meaning of simulod see note on Dis- 
simulant, i. 516. Here payment is 
made to the gods in advance. pré, 
wm return for, in payment for. ea: 
emphatic: such is the report that, etc. 
The words suggest intercommuni- 
cation (unofficial, informal) between 
the Greek camp and Troy, just such 
communication as has, in fact existed 
between the opposing forces in all 
wars. Ancient writers say that an in- 
scription on the Wooden Horse de- 
clared it to be a gift to Minerva. 
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Hic délécta virum sortiti corpora firtim 
inclidunt caecd lateri, penitusque cavernas 

20 ingentis uterumque armato milite complent. 

Est in cdnspectti Tenedos, ndtissima fama 
insula, dives opum, Priami dum régna manébant, 
nunc tantum sinus et statid male fida carinis; 
hic sé provecti désertd in litore condunt. 

25 Nos abiisse rati et ventd petiisse Mycénas. 
Ergd omnis longo solvit sé Teucria licti: 
panduntur portae; iuvat ire et Dorica castra 
désertdsque vidére locés litusque relictum. 


18. Hic= Hunc in ecum; it is 
further defined by caecéd lateri, 19. 
délécta virum .. . corpora=déléctos 
virds corporibus validis; see note on 
magnorum... swum, i. 634-635. sortiti, 
having chosen them by lot. In Iliad VII. 
161-199, when nine Greek chieftains 
volunteered to fight Hector in single 
combat, use was made of the lots to 
see whom the gods chose as cham- 
pion of the Greeks (see note on i. 508, 
at the end). So, many more volun- 
teered than could find places in the 
Wooden Horse. Render, freely, by 
In this Horse, picked frames of heroes, 
chosen by lot, they shut, ete. 

19. caecd lateri=in caecum latus 
(§ 134), within its blind sides. penitus, 
to their uttermost deeps. 

20. ingentis, huge though they were. 
See note on aeger, i. 208. For position 
see §232. milite, soldiery; for the 
sing. see § 187. 

21-22. in cdnspecti: sc. Trdtae. 
Tenedos lay about four miles off the 
coast. Of course, at that distance 
only its higher parts, not its strand, 
would be visible. dives opum: as in 
i. 14. dum... manébant: cf. dum 
rés stetit Ilia régnd, i. 268. The pl. 
régna is metrically convenient. 

23. tantum, only. This meaning 
comes through that of ‘so much (but 
no more).’ sinus, a bay; see note on 
inque... reductos, i. 161. statid: see 


Vocabulary. Here, helped by carinis, 
statio=a roadstead. male... carinis, 
of scant loyalty to ships; lit., ‘but poorly 
loyal to ships.’ Male is often used with 
adjectives, in the sense of ‘poorly,’ 
‘wretchedly.’ It negatives adjectives 
of complimentary sense, intensifies 
those of uncomplimentary meaning. 
carinis here=ndvibus; see § 204. In 
21-23, Aeneas is telling Dido that, at 
the time of his story, Tenedos was 
without inhabitants (it was, of course, 
under Greek control during the war). 
Its harbor, safe while the island was 
dives opum, was then treacherous. 
Most Mediterranean harbors or road- 
steads are formed by artificial break- 
waters, which need constant attention 
and frequent repairs. 

24. proévecti, sailing; see note on qua 
vectus Abas, i. 121. litore: not visible 
from Troy; see note on in conspecti, 21. 

25. rati: sc. swmus. As subject of 
the inf. sc. e6s = Danads. Mycénas: as 
in i. 650. 

26-28. omnis, everywhere; the word 
is often best rendered thus. Note the 
juxtaposition of the adjectives and 
the nouns (§ 242). panduntur portae: 
the gates were of course closed in times 
of war and siege. ire=ezire (sc. urbe); 
ef. z=exit, i. 246. As subject of ire 
and vidére sc. eds=Tréidnéds, easily 
derived from omnis. . . Teucria, 26. 
Dorica, Grecian. The Greek race was 
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Hic Dolopum manus, hic saevus tendébat Achillés; 
classibus hic locus; hic acié certare solébant. 30 


Pars stupet inntptae dénum exitidle Minervae, 

et mdlem mirantur equi; primusque Thymoetés 

dici intra mitroés hortatur et arce locari, 

sive dold seu iam Trdiae sic fata ferébant. 

At Capys et quérum melior sententia menti 35 
aut pelagd Danaiim insidias suspectaque dona 
praecipitare iubent, subiectisque tirere flammis, 


divided into Ionians, Aeolians, and 
Dorians. désertés .. . relictum: sc. 
a Gradis, out of Dorica, 27. 

DO-SOSELICH fame DIC 5-0, NICH is, phic: 
we are to think of the Trojans as point- 
ing out to one another these famous 
spots. For the metrical treatment see 
§ 300. tendébat: sc. tentodria (i. 469), 
used to tent. classibus: the Greek force 
consisted of contingents and fleetsfrom 
many separate states (§ 54). locus: 
the vessels had been drawn up on 
shore; see note on subdicere, i. 551. 
Note the sing., metrically convenient, 
after the pl. in 28. solébant: sc. Grdai 
or Danai, not classés. The verse gives 
(1) the places where the vessels had 
been beached, (2) the place where the 
land battles had been fought. 

31. stupet=admiratur, viewed with 
amazement, and so may be used with 
an acc. (§§ 141, 142). inniptae: the 
Athenians called Pallas (Minerva) 


Parthenos, ‘The Maiden,’ and her 
temple the Parthenon. dénum... 
Minervae, gift to Minerva. The gen. 


is objective; see § 130. The Greeks 
had offended Minerva by carrying off 
her statue from the citadel of Troy 
(162-175). They now gave it out 
that the Wooden Horse was meant as 
a substitute for this statue. It was 
thus at once a gift to Minerva and to 
Troy. This would seem to the Tro- 
jans a natural proceeding; hence the 
success of the Greek scheme to get 
the Wooden Horse and its occupants 
into the city. exitiale: sc. Trdvdanis. 


The adj. fits Aeneas’s feelings as he 
tells his story, not those with which the 
Trojans first saw the Wooden Horse. 
32. mdélem mirantur: cf. Mirdtur 
molem, i. 421. Note the pl. with the 
coll. noun pars after the sing. in 
stupet; similar shifts are common. 
33-34. dici . .. locari, urges that 
at be, etc. For the inf. see § 182. 
arce: local abl. (§ 155). In writing 
arce locadri Vergil was probably in- 
fluenced by the familiar expressions 
arce tenérz, castris retinére.  locari, 
be lodged. dolé: se. hortatur from 33. 
Thymoetes had a grudge against 
Priam, and so might naturally be sus- 
pected of helping Priam’s enemies. 
iam, by this time, at last, as in i. 120. 
ferébant, were setting that way; sc. sé, 
and see § 151. Those who urged diici 
. . . locéri thought that the Wooden 
Horse meant good for Troy (see note 
on dénum... Minervae, 31). 
35. quorum... menti (est), whose 
minds possessed sounder judgment. 
36-37. Verses 36-37 are much con- 
densed, as Latin expressions often are. 
The sense is, ‘thought the Horse a 
trick, and viewed the gift with sus- 
picion, and so bade,’ etc. pelago= 
in pelagus (§ 134). subiectisque: we 
should say ‘or,’ etc., since 36-37 con- 
tain two distinct plans for the de- 
struction of the Wooden Horse. -que 
and et may often be rendered by or. 
With subiectis sc. eis=insidiis donis- 
que. Render by lay fires beneath it 
and consume it. 
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aut terebrare cavas uteri, et temptare latebras. 
Scinditur incertum studia in contraria vulgus. 
40 Primus ibi ante omnis, magna comitante caterva, 
Laocodn ardéns summa, décurrit ab arce, 
et procul: ‘O miseri, quae tanta insdnia, civés? 
Créditis dvectés hostis, aut tlla putatis 
dona carére dolis Danaiim? Sic notus Ulixés? 
45 Aut hdc inclisi lignéd occultantur Achivi, 
aut haec in nostroés fabricata est machina miros, 
Inspectira domés ventiiraque désuper urbi, 
aut aliquis latet error; equo né crédite, Teucri. 


38. cavas .. . latebras: render by 
two nouns, hollows . . . hiding-places. 
et=itaque, and as a result (§ 219). 
temptare, probe. In suspecta, 36, and 
in 38, as in 18-20, Aeneas speaks with 
the knowledge of after days. 

39. Scinditur ... vulgus, The 
throng, uncertain, is rent asunder into 
confronting views, eagerly urged. 
studia properly =‘eagerness(es),’‘ par- 
tisanship,’ here it=opinions zealously 
held, partisan opinions. 


40-56. ‘“‘Laécoon, priest of Neptune, de- 
clares that the Wooden Horse cloaks some 
scheme of the Greeks.” 


40-41. ibi, at this (critical) moment, 
when a very little would determine 
the action of the crowd. 4Ardéns, all 
aglow. Laécoén, too, has an opinion, 
which he urges with fire. 

42. procul: sc. clamat; see § 246. 
miseri . . . civés: by keeping these 
words apart Vergil gets the effect of 
two vocatives, i.e. of a double appeal. 
Render by hapless mortals ... my 
countrymen, tanta, monstrous, dire. 

43. avectids (esse): cf. provecti, 24. 
tlla: dllus and quisquam are used in 
sentences directly or indirectly neg- 
ative. The answer expected to the 
questions in 43-44 is negative; hence 
the questions=negative assertions or 
negative commands. 


44, dona... Danaum, gifts made 
by Greeks (to Trojans). For the Wood- 
en Horse as a gift to Troy see note on 
donum... Minervae, 31. Laécoén is 
speaking against the proposal of 33, 
and for those of 36-38. sic, thus only, 
i.e. so imperfectly. Laécoén means, 
‘Do you not know Ulysses better 
than that?’ Ulixés: to LaG6co6én all 
Greeks are tricksters; to Vergil, the 
poet of the Trojans (i.e. the Romans), 
Ulysses is the embodiment of guile. 
In the Homeric age trickery was not 
reprehensible; Homer, a Greek, every- 
where praises Ulysses. 

45. hoc . . . ligné: contemptuous, 
this lump of wood, this log. Join with 
inclisi. lignd=in lignum (§ 134); ef. 
caeco lateri, 19. 

47. inspecttra. . . ventira, minded 
to look into, etc. The fut. part. often 
thus expresses purpose, esp. in poetry 
and in later prose. Vergil had in mind 
the attacking towers so often men- 
tioned by Caesar. urbi: freely, 
against our city; dat. of personal 
interest (disadvantage). See §131. 
In 46-47 Laécoén has in mind a sur- 
prise attack made by the Greeks on 
the Trojans outside the city. 

48. aliquis =aliquisalius. error: here 
that which causes error, mischief, trick: 
§ 202. né crédite: for this form of pro- 
hibition in the second person see § 170. 
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Quidquid id est, timed Danads et dona ferentis.’ 
Sic fatus, validis ingentem viribus hastam 50 
in latus inque feri curvam compagibus alvum 


contorsit. 


Stetit illa treméns, uterdque recussd 


Insonuére cavae gemitumque dedére cavernae, 
et, si fata deum, si méns non laeva fuisset, 
impulerat ferro Argolicas foedare latebras, 55 
Trdiaque nunc staret, Priamique arx alta manérés. 
Ecce manis iuvenem interea post terga revinctum 


49. timed . . . ferentis: this is a 
much quoted sentence, in the sense 
that an enemy’s gifts are to be viewed 
with suspicion. et. . . ferentis, even 
when. (though) they are bringing. See 
note on aeger, i. 208. 

50. For the arrangement of the 
adjectives and the nouns in this verse 
see § 242, and cf. 26. 

51. curvam ,.. alvum, the belly 
of the beast, rounded with planks 
closely joined (lit., ‘with close joints’) ; 
compdgibus is instr. abl. with curvam, 
which gives the result, curving, not 
the process, ‘curved’ (curvdtam). See 
§§ 160, 215. For the word compdgés 
see i. 122, i. 2938. 

52-53. Stetit: sc. in alvd. Stetit 
carries two thoughts: (1) the ‘spear 
struck its mark, the Wooden Horse; 
(2) it lodged there. Render, freely, by 
The spear reached its mark, and stood 
there, quivering. uterd ... recussd, 
(with=) through the recoil of the belly. 
See § 214. recussd, which literally = 
‘struck back,’ ‘made to recoil,’ is 
strikingly picturesque, but, of course, 
inaccurate. In v. 150 we shall find 
pulsatt collés clamore resultant, the 
hills, lashed by the shouts, leap back. 
cavae is pred. to insonuére, rang hol- 
low. We may also render by tts hollows 
rang...and its caverns, etc.; see, then, 
note on cavds ... latebras, 38. gemi- 
tum... dedére, which=gemuére (see 
§ 223), explains “insonuére. This 
verse is onomatopoetic (§ 253). 


54. si fata deum: sc. non laeva fu- 


issent. dewm is subjective gen., or- 
dained by the gods. laeva=adverse, with 
fata; with méns it = perverse, warped. 

55. impulerat: after 54, a cond. 
contrary to fact, we should expect the 
plpf. subjunctive. The indicative 
here strongly emphasizes the inevi- 
table certainty of a given result, had 
the proper conditions been realized. 
foedare, befoul. For the inf. with 
wmopulerat cf. i. 8-11. 

56. arx: vocative. For the apos- 
trophe as a token of emotion see note 
on té... Teucrum,i. 555. alta: pred. 
adj., in thy proud height. manérés: 
manéret, metrically and syntactically 
possible, would be far less emotional, 
less effective. 


57-76. “Trojan shepherds now appear 
with a Greek prisoner, a man who had 
deliberately thrust himself in their way. 
We bid him give an account of himself.” 


57, manis. . . revinctum, with his 
hands bound, etc. For the constr. see 
§ 150; for the expression cf. centum... 
tergum noédis, i. 295-296. interea, 
which=quae dum geruntur, by its 
suggestion of duration of time gives 
to trahébant the sense of had been 
haling (=dragging); see note on tam 
didum... Grdébant, i. 580-581. The 
shepherds, on their way back to Troy 
with their prisoner, have now come 
within sight of the crowd by the 
Wooden Horse. 
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pastdrés magnd ad régem clamGre trahébant 
Dardanidae, qui sé igndtum venientibus ultro, 

eo hoc ipsum ut strueret, Trdiamque aperiret Achivis, 
obtulerat, fidéns animi, atque in utrumque paratus, 
seu versare dolds, seu certae occumbere morti. 
Undique visendi studid Trdiana iuventits 
circumfisa ruit, certantque inltidere capto. 

65 Accipe nune Danaiim insidias, et crimine ab ind 


disce omnis. 


Namque ut cdnspectii in medi6d turbatus inermis 
constitit, atque oculis Phrygia agmina circumspexit, 


59-61. sé .. 
long together; for the word-order see 


. obtulerat (61) be- 


§ 230. igndtum belongs in thought 
with twvenem, 57. Latin often places 
in the rel. clause a word which really 
modifies the antecedent, esp. when 
the antecedent has another modifier. 
Examples are quae... miserrima, 5, 
‘the heart-rending experiences which,’ 
plurimus, i. 419. venientibus: with 
obtulerat, 61; sc. eis. When the gates 
were opened (27), the shepherds had 
set forth with their flocks. The 
Trojans had taken up the life which 
the coming of the Greeks, ten years 
before, had interrupted. See § 254. 
ultré, of his own initiative, deliberately; 
join closely with obtulerat, 61. This 
is a very important word here. A 
Greek near Troy would naturally try 
to hide from Trojans. hoc ipsum: 
i.e. to be brought into Troy and so to 
get a chance to tell his plausible story. 
strueret, might compass. Strud is used 
of difficult tasks, as mdlior is (i. 564). 
animi: for case see § 162. utrumque, 
each (either) outcome, is explained by 
62. 

62. seu... seu: conditions in- 
troduced by sew... seu may both be 
true at once; hence the writer does 
not trouble to choose between them. 
The words are here very effective. 
Sinon is pictured as wholly uncon- 


cerned about the outcome; he was as 
ready to die as he was to achieve his 
purpose. To get the effect, render 
by prepared, without concern (seu... 
seu) to face either outcome, to shift and 
shuffle successfully, etc. versare, ply, 
work out; lit.,‘shuffle.’ The suggestion 
is of carrying one’s point by trying 
scheme after scheme. occumbere 
(sé) morti: cf. occwmbere alone in this 
sense, 1. 97. 

64. circumfisa is a middle, ‘ stream- 
ing round’; see § 186. We should say, 
‘stream swiftly round.’ certant: sc. 
inter sé. The pl. certant suggests the 
action of numerous individuals. The 
sing. ruit had expressed the act of the 
whole body of tuvenés in hastening 
from every side as a unit; ef. note on 
molem mirantur, 32. inludere, tawnt. 
Join with certant; see § 179. capt, the 
captive; the part.=a noun (§ 216, 1). 

65-66. insidias: cf. insidids, 36, i. 
754. crimine, charge, indictment. This 
is the meaning of crimen in the best 
prose. But ‘crime,’ ‘guilty act,’ may 
be the sense here. omnis: sc. Danads. 

67-68. conspecti, the onlookers. 
See Vocabulary. turbatus: his emo- 
tion is a pretense; cf. fidéns animi, 61. 
inermis is full of pathos. The Trojans 
were doubtless armed, as Laécoén 
was (50); at any rate they were 
numerous and his foes. agmina, 
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‘Heu, quae nunc telliis,’ inquit, ‘quae me aequora possunt 
accipere, aut quid iam miserd mihi dénique restat, 70 
cul neque apud Danadés usquam locus, et super ipsi 
Dardanidae infénsi poends cum sanguine poscunt?’ 

Qué gemitii conversi animi, compressus et omnis 


impetus. 


Hortamur fari qué sanguine crétus 


quidve ferat; memoret quae sit fidiicia capto. 75 
Ille haec déposita tandem formidine fatur: 

‘Ciincta equidem tibi, réx, fuerit quodcumque, fatébor 
véra,’ inquit, ‘neque mé Argolica de gente negabo; 
hoe primum, nec, si miserum Fortiina Sindnem 


columns, hosts. circumspexit makes 
the verse spondaic (§ 265). 

69-70. nunc and iam are rightly 
used; see notes on i. 120, and on Jam 
...audétis,i. 133-134. Further, tam and 
dénique strengthen each other; déni- 
que more often=“‘ finally,’ as preachers 
or lecturers use that word. accipere, 
welcome. quid... restat.. .?, what 
is left now, at this last hour, for such a 
wretch as I... .?2 That quid=‘what 
(save death)’ is made plain by 71-72. 

71. cui. . .locus: sc. est. After et 
sc. quem, from whom. See note on quos, 
139. A rel. pron. is seldom repeated 
in Latin in a different case form from 
that in which it has occurred in a 
sentence. super: adv., besides. ipsi, 
even; the Trojans ought to be friendly 
to one hated by the Greeks. 

72. infénsi=an adv., relentlessly. 
poenas cum sanguine=poendas et 
sanguinem, vengeance and my heart's 
blood. Cum with the abl. often=et 
with a case parallel to that just used. 
poscunt, are (already) demanding, is 
most effective. Sinon has in mind 
63-64. et super... poscunt (71-72) is 
a powerful substitute for neque apud 
Troianos, which one would expect 
after neque apud Danaés. 

73-74. animi, our feelings, our 
mood. omnis impetus, every (act of) 
violence. fari: for the inf. with hortor 


Che, ducy . +). locate. 33, withenote. 
crétus: a dep. part. of créscd; see 
B. 114, esp. 2. With crétus sc. sit, and 
see note on viris, i. 517. Render Horta- 
mur. . .crétus by We bid him speak, 
telling us, etc. The Trojans are asking 
Sinon from what part of Greece he 
came, what his family was. 

75. quidve ferat, what his errand 
is, represents Quid fers of O.R. me- 
moret: subj. in O. O., representing an 
imp. of O. R. The Trojans actually 
said: Fare qué sanguine crétus (sis). 
Quidve fers? Memora quae sit fidicia 
tibt capto. captd (sc. ev) is a part.; 
contrast capto (the noun), 64. qude 

. capt6é=on what he relies, now that 
he isa (our) prisoner. The Trojans are 
reminding Sinon that he had deliber- 
ately put himself at their mercy 
(59-61). 

77-104. “‘Sinon begins his story. ‘I 
am a Greek. When Ulysses compassed the 
death of Palamedes, my kinsman, I swore 
vengeance against him. Ulysses in turn 
sought my ruin.’ ” 


TT. fuerit quodcumque, whatever 
the result shall prove to be. 

78. véra=an adv.; for position see 
§ 232. neque=itaque non. 

79. hoc primum: sc. fatébor. mise- 
rum, a man of sorrows; pred. accusa- 
tive. Sindnem=mé; see note on 


Tinonis, i. 48. 
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so finxit, vanum etiam mendacemque improba finget. 
Fando aliquod si forte tuas pervénit ad auris 
Bélidae ndmen Palamédis et incluta fama 
gloria, quem falsa& sub prdditione Pelasgi 
insontem infando6 indicid, quia bella vetabat, 

g5 démisére neci, nunc cassum limine ligent, 
illi mé comitem et cdnsanguinitate propincum 
pauper in arma pater primis htc misit ab annis. 
Dum stabat régnd incolumis, régumque vigébat 
conciliis, et nds aliquod nodmenque decusque 


80. finxit .. . finget: fingo is a fine 
verb here, since it suggests the potter 
who molds the clay at his own will. 
Render by molded me into, etc. vanum 

. » mendacem: render by two nouns, 
deceiver ... liar. improba, shameless 
though she is; emphatic by position, 
as dea is in i. 412; see note there. See 
also note on aeger, i. 208. Improbus 
often describes persons or things as 
utterly lacking in moderation and 
respect for the rights of others.——In 
78-80 Sinon makes much of confessing 
a fact self-evident to the Trojans. At 
such an exciting moment, however, 
the Trojans would note only that he 
was telling them the truth. 

81-84. Fandé, as men talked; lit., 
‘through talking.’ Fandé is a gerund, 
in instr. ablative (cf. 6). n6émen, 
mention. With si . nomen cf. 
st... wt, i. 375-376. incluta fama, 
made famous by the talk of men. falsa 
sub proditione, wnder cover of evidence 
in which there was no truth. In com- 


pound words swb- often suggests 
trickery (‘under-handed work’). prd- 
ditione is said in deep bitterness. For 


its meaning here cf. memoriae pro- 
dere=‘to hand down,’ ‘to state.’ 
insontem infand6d indicid, innocent 
though he was, by infamous intrigue. 
The alliteration (§ 252) helps to ex- 
press Sinon’s indignant horror. in- 
fand6 indicid: his enemies hid a letter 
and some money in his tent and then 


used them, when they were dis- 
covered, by others, as evidence of his 
guilt, saying that they had come from 


Priam. Inquem. . .indicio. . . neci, 
Vergil suggests indirectly (§ 254) that 
Palamedes was tried by the whole 
Greek force, and formally condemned 
to death. Ulysses hated Palamedes, 
because the latter had forced him to 
take part in the Trojan War; see 
Gayley (§ 362), page 279. 

85. neci=ad necem: §134. nunc: 
advers. asynd., asin i. 240. limine: 
abl. of separation with cassum; cf. the 
abl. with carére, 44. 

86-87. illi begins the apodosis to 
the si-clause, 81-85; it is dat. with 
comitem (§ 138). pauper=quod pau- 
per erat. Sinon is apologizing to the 
Trojans for his presence in the ranks 
of their foes. primis... ab annis, 
from the first years (of the strife); sc. 
eorum = armorum= belli. 

88-89. Dum .. .vigébat: sc. Pala- 
médés; cf. Priami dum régnamanébant, 
22. régn6o incolumis, with his royal 
power unimpaired; lit., ‘unharmed in 
respect of,’ etc. Vergil might have 
written régnd incolumi (§ 161). vigébat 
conciliis, wielded influence (through=) 
by way of the council board of the 
chieftains. conciliis is instr. ablative. 
We should say, less vigorously, ‘at the 
council board,’ etc. et nos, I also. 
-que ... -que: as ini. 18, i. 43, i. 
85, 1. 87, etc. 
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gessimus; invidia postquam pellacis Ulixi 90 
(haud igndta loquor) superis concessit ab Gris, 

adflictus vitam in tenebris lictiique trahébam, 

et casum insontis mécum indignabar amici. 

Nec tacui déméns, et mé, fors si qua tulisset, 

sI patrids umquam remeassem victor ad Argés, 95 
promisi ultdrem, et verbis odia aspera movi. 

Hine mihi prima mali labés, hinc semper Ulixés 
criminibus terrére novis, hine spargere vocés 

in vulgum ambiguas, et quaerere cOnscius arma. 

Nec requiévit enim, ddnec, Calchante ministro— 100 


90-91. invidia, malice.  pellacis, 
that prince of schemers. Sinon speaks 
of Ulysses as his Trojan hearers 
would; see note on Ulizés, 44. haud 

. . loquor: freely, no man is ignorant 
of the tale I am telling. The words im- 
ply that the Trojans themselves can 
tell whether Sinon is keeping his 
promise of 77-78. For interchange of 
news between Greeks and Trojans see 
note on ea, 17. superis ... ab Gris, 
from this upper clime. 

92-93. adflictus, dashed down. In 
this verse we have three contrasts 
with Sinon’s former lot, which had 
been high, conspicuous, happy (86, 
88-90). mécum, in my secret soul; cf. 
sécum, i. 221. indignabar: freely, J 
o’er and o’er gave way to wrath at. 

94-96. tacui, did I hold my tongue. 
et, but. After a neg. clause, et and 
-que may often be so rendered. mé 
. - . ult6rem (96): for the word-order 
see § 230. qua: render by an adv., 
ever. tulisset=obtulisset (see § 221), 
should offer itself. Sc. sé, and cf. fata 
ferébant, 34, with note. tulisset and 
remedssem are in O. O., dependent on 
promisi, 96. Sinon said to himself: 
Fors si qua tulerit, st. . . remearo, ultor 
ero. victor: an important word. If 
he should return to Greece as victor 
(i.e. as part of a Greek army that 
had captured Troy), he would be in 


position to avenge Palamedes. Argés 
=Graeciam; see note on Argis, i. 24. 
Sinon, we learn elsewhere, hailed from 


Euboea. ultérem: in the pred. with 
mé (94). . . promisi; lit., ‘I promised 
myself his avenger,’ i.e. ‘I swore to 
be his avenger.’ In prose we should 
have promisi mé ultorem fore. 

97. labés, taint; we should say, 
now, ‘germ.’ 

98-99. criminibus, charges; see note 
on crimine, 65. spargere ... ambiguas: 
note the figure. Ulysses is a sower; 
the seed he scatters is slander, the 
rabble is the ground in which he sows 
the seed. For the infinitives in 98-99 
see §172. vulgum: masculine, a rare 
use. ambiguas, of double meaning. 
Ambiguae vécés are utterances that, 
on the surface, seem innocent of 
hostile meaning, but are.so expressed 
as to suggest the worst to the hearer. 
quaerere ... arma, cast about for 
weapons. conscius, conscious (of his 
guilt), gives the cause of quaerere. 
See § 241. Vergil’s psychology is 
sound here. Men hate those whom ~ 
they have wronged. 

100. enim, indeed; see note on sed 
enim, 1. 19. Calchante ministré: abl. 
abs., with Calchas as his tool. Calchas 
himself, and what he does (122-129) 
and says finally (cf. mé déstinat Grae, 
129), constitute the arma of 99. 
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sed quid ego haec autem néquiquam ingrata revolvo, 
quidve moror, si omnis tind drdine habétis Achivés, 
idque audire sat est? Iam didum siimite poenas: 
hoc Ithacus velit, et magnd mercentur Atridae.’ 


105 


Tum vérd ardémus scitari, et quaerere causas, 


ignari scelerum tantdrum artisque Pelasgae. 
Prosequitur pavitans, et fictd pectore fatur: 

‘Saepe fugam Danai Troia cupiére relicta 
mliri, et longd fessi discédere bells 


110 


(fécissentque utinam!), saepe illds aspera ponti 


interclisit hiems et terruit Auster euntis; 


101-102. sed .. . autem is pleo- 
nastic, since both words have advers. 
force. The expression comes from 
the older, more colloquial Latin in 
which such pleonastic combinations 
are common. The break in the story 
is most effective; cf. qwos ego —!, i. 
135, with note. ingrata, without inter- 
est; sc. vdbis. revolvé is used as volvd 
is ini. 9, i. 22. moror: sc. vds, or vestras 
poenas. The next words, st omnis... 
poends, show that quid .. . moror 
='Why am I keeping you from 
wreaking your vengeance on me?’ 

103. id: i.e. that one is a Greek. 
Iam didum ... poenas: an ex- 
traordinary expression, meaning, liter- 
ally, ‘This long time past exact (now) 
your vengeance’; freely, Hxact at once 
your vengeance long overdue. The words 
logically = Simite poends, id quod (an 
act which) 1am didum facere débétis. 
Iam didum refers to the past, and so 
ought not to be joined to a pres. im- 
perative, which invites to an action 
. yet to be done. This lack of logic 
gives weight to the words. Sinon is, 
or pretends to be, a sorrow-stricken 
man, only too eager to die; he is not a 
grammarian. 

104. hoc sums up stmite poendas, 
103. Join it with mercentur, too. 
Ithacus: Ulysses. See note on 122. velit 
- . . mercentur: cond.; the protasis is 
contained in hoc, which = si hoc féceritis. 


magn6: sc. pretido. Why Ulysses would 
like the death of Sinon is by this time 
clear enough. Verses 108-140 make 
the matter clearer still; they explain, 
also, hoc ... mercentur, 104. See also 
notes on 139-140, at the end. 


105-144. ‘‘We bid him speak further. 
He details the scheme whereby Ulysses 
had sought to work his ruin.” 


105-106. causas, explanations, of 
Sinon’s cry in 104. scelerum tan- 
torum, willainy so monstrous. artis 
. . . Pelasgae: cf. dolis Danaiim, 44, 
Danaiim insidias, 65. 

107. Présequitur, pursues; sc. fa- 
bulam, ‘story,’ or the like. pavitans 
marks the result of the emotion of 101- 
104; cf. turbdtus, 67. fictd pectore, 
with lying soul; lit., ‘with soul molded 
(to fit the occasion).’ See note on finzit 
. . . finget, 80. 

108-110. Saepe . .. saepe (110): 
the placing of saepe at the head of the 
two clauses brings out their real con- 
nection, thus: Often they sought... 
but as often, etc. fugam. . . méliri, 
compass flight, is much stronger than 
a simple fugere. See note on moliri, 
i. 564. et, or; cf. the use of -que in 37. 
fécissent . . . utinam: see note on 
utinam ... adforet, i. 575-576. 

111. interclisit: sc. from sailing at 
all. hiems: here storminess, inclem- 
ency. terruit: i.e. drove them back in 
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praecipué, cum iam hic trabibus contextus acernis 
staret ecus, tot6 sonuérunt aethere nimbi. 
Suspénsi Eurypylum scitantem dracula Phoebi 


mittimus, isque adytis haec tristia dicta reportat: 


115 


Sanguine placdastis ventds et virgine caesd, 
cum primum Lliacds, Danai, vénistis ad dras; 
sanguine quaerendt reditis, anumaque litandum 


Argolica. 


Vulgi quae v6x ut vénit ad auris, 
obstipuére animi, gelidusque per ima cucurrit 


120 


ossa tremor, cui fata parent, quem poscat Apolld. 
Hic Ithacus vatem magn6é Calchanta tumulti 
protrahit in mediés; quae sint ea nimina divum 


flagitat. 


Et mihi iam multi cridéle canébant 


terror to the land. Auster: here in its 
strict sense; the South Wind would 
be in the very teeth of voyagers seek- 
ing to make Greece from Troy. The 
South Wind was frequently a stormy, 
blustering wind, esp. in the autumn. 
In Homeric days ships could make 
little progress against head winds. 
After the Greek ships had assembled 
at Aulis in Euboea, head winds for 
days prevented their departure for 
Troy. euntis, when they were already 
under way. 

112-113. acernis: contrast abiete, 
16. Both are simply poetic ways of 
saying ‘wooden,’ ‘wood’; see §§ 208, 
196. staret, was in place, gives the 
result, not the process (cdnstititus 
esset, ‘had been set up’). See § 222. 

114-115. scitantem: freely, as ques- 
tioner (consultant) of the oracles; lit., 
‘as one (in the act of) consulting.’ 
oracula Phoebi: the oracle at Delphi; 
see § 317. tristia dicta, message of gloom. 

116. virgine caesa, by the slaying of 
a maiden. See § 214. The Greeks 
could not leave Aulis (see end of note 
on Auster, 111) till they had appeased 
the gods by the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
daughter of Agamemnon. See Gayley 
(§ 362), pages 280-281, 529. 

118-119. sanguine: cf. Sanguine, 


116. 


The repetition gives the same 
effect as that of saepe, 108-110: As 


by blood ..., so by blood. reditis: 
for pl. see § 193. anima. . . Argolica, 
the life you must offer to sacrifice with’ 
success is the life of—a Greek! Study 
lito in Vocabulary. Argolicd is em- 
phatic by position: § 232. 

120-121. gelidus ... tremor: cf. 
frigore, of fear, i. 92. Ima. . . ossa, 
the innermost deeps of their frames. 
Imus is used here as ini. 84,1. 125. See 
also note on ossibus, i. 660. parent... 
poscat: subj. in questions dependent 
on tremor, which suggests the idea 
of fearful questioning. With parent sc. 
mortem, or exitium, out of the context. 
In cut... Apollo there is parallelism 
(§ 251). Render by (as they ask) for 
whom the Fates are preparing (death), 
who tt is that Apollo demands. 

122-123. Ithacus, the man from 
Ithaca; contemptuous, as in 104, 
protrahit: Calchas pretends to be 
unwilling to have any part in the 
matter. nimina, intimations of the will. 

124. canébant, were prophesying. 
Cano gains this meaning from the fact 
that originally prophecies were deliv- 
ered in verse. The persons meant by 
multi . .. scelus were giving Sinon 
friendly warning. 
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125 artificis scelus, et taciti ventiira vidébant. 
Bis quinés silet ille diés, téctusque reciisat 
prodere voce sua quemquam aut opponere morti. 
Vix tandem, magnis Ithaci clamGribus Actus, 
composit6 rumpit vécem, et mé déstinat drae. 


130 


Adsénsére omnés, et quae sibi quisque timébat 


tinius in miseri exitium conversa tulére. 
Iamque diés infanda aderat; mihi sacra parari 
et salsae frigés et circum tempora vittae. 
Eripui, fateor, lét6 mé, et vincula ripi, 


125. artificis: see note on pelldacis, 
90. The juxtaposition with scelus 
shows in what Ulysses was a crafts- 
man. et: we should expect aut; but see 
note on subiectisque, 37. Instead of 
multi... vidébant we ought to have ala 
...canébant, alii taciti . . . vidébant, i.e. 
“some openly told of,’ ‘others silently 
foresaw.’ Vergil, has, however, com- 
bined the two alzz into multi, and then 
united the verbs of their respective 
clauses by et. taciti, though they said 
no word. ventira: see note on futirae, 
hy TAS 

126. Bis quinés: see note on Bis dé- 
nis,i.381. silet, makes no sound, is far 
stronger than tacet would be. ille= 
Calchas. téctus, keeping his tent; lit., 
‘covered’ (by his tent, or the like). 

127. voce sua, by word of his. 
quemquam: see note on Willa, 43. 

128. Vix tandem: a favorite expres- 
sion with Vergil. Viz (cf. vis) =‘Only 
with difficulty’; freely, Only wnder 
strong compulsion. That the word is 
sarcastic here is shown by composito, 
129. In writing 128-129 Vergil had in 
mind such words as Viz tandem Ulixés 
Calchanta vocem rumpere coégit, ete. 

129. composit6: for case see note on 
foedere certo, i. 62. In prose we should 
have é or dé composito. rumpit vocem, 
he makes speech break forth (§ 140, at 
the end). 

130-131. quae, the dread things that. 
timébat: note the tense, once feared, or, 


had been fearing. inius. . . conversa 
tulére, they endured, now that they were 
diverted from themselves on one wun- 
fortunate, to work his ruin. timébat, 
130, and tulére gain force each from 
the other; timébat=‘found unbear- 
able,’ even in thought, tulére(= per- 
tulére) = ‘cheerfully bore.’ Sinon speaks 
in bitter sarcasm. 

132-133. sacra, the holy implements, 
i.e. the knife by which Sinon was to be 
slain. parari: for inf. see § 172. salsae 
frigés: the salted meal which, prior to 
the sacrifice, was sprinkled on the 
head of the victim. frigés is used as 
IN Tels. 

134. Eripui . . . mé: a strong ex- 
pression, I wrested myself. fateor 
seems strange, till we reflect that 
Sinon represents himself as a sacrifi- 
cial victim, offered to the gods, in 
obedience to the divine command, 
116-119. He had, therefore, no right to 
attempt an escape. Besides, his death 
was to set the whole Greek host free 
to return home (108-119, esp. 116- 
119). That possibility his escape 
brought to naught. 1été: freely, 
from death. But we really have a dat. 
of interest (§ 131), ‘to the loss of 
death.’ Death is personified, and 
pictured as eagerly awaiting its victim, 
only to be disappointed. See note 
on stlici, i. 174. vincula: Sinon was 
bound as victims were before the 
altar. 
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délitui, dum véla darent, si forte dedissent. 

Nec mihi iam patriam antiquam spés illa videndi 
nec dulcis natds exoptatumque parentem, 

qués illi fors et poends ob nostra reposcent 


effugia, et culpam hance miserdrum morte pidbunt. 


140 


Quod té per superos et cdnscia ntimina véri, 
per si qua est quae restat adhtic mortalibus usquam 


135. obscirus is proleptic (§ 211), 
so that I was concealed. 

136. délitui: délitéscd is a meron 
verb, ‘to skulk,’ used esp. of beasts, 
serpents, etc. It harmonizes with the 
tone of Hripui. . . mé, 134. obscirus 

. délitui=‘I hid, yes, I skulked.’ 
dum. . . dedissent: O. O. dependent 
on délitut. Sinon’s thought was: 
Délitéscam dum (‘till’) véla dent, si 
forte dederint. The dum-clause is 
really a wish or prayer: ‘only (dum= 
modo, or dummodo) let them sail,’ ete. 
Sinon might well doubt (sz forte) 
whether they would depart; his own 
escape had prevented the fulfillment 
of the condition necessary to such 
departure, as stated in 116-119. 
Besides, under the (imagined) circum- 
stances, waiting would be desperately 
trying. 

137-138. Nec= Itaque non, asin 78. 
patriam .. . videndi: in prose we 
should have patriae . videndae. 
antiquam is rightly used; it=that was 
mine in olden days (once on a time). 
See Vocabulary. exoptatum: join 
with natos also. The tense, I once 
longed to see, fits antiquam. 

139-140. qués, from whom. The 
two accusatives used here with re- 
poscent justify us in supplying quem 
in 71. In the light of the rest of 139- 
140 qués=‘from whom, innocent 
though they are.’ fors et together= 
perchance, mayhap. The expression 
is a survival from the days when para- 
taxis (§ 247) was the rule. fors et 
reposcent thus=fors (est) et reposcent, 


‘there is a chance, and,’ etc., i.e. ‘ there 
is a chance that.’ culpam: see notes on 
fateor, 134, and on délituz, 136. hanc= 
meam, aS in i. 98. miserdrum, these 
(innocent) unfortunates; see note on 
quos, 139.—The answers that Sinon 
meant the Trojans to get to their ques- 
tions about 104 are now clear. To his 
other reasons for hating Sinon Ulysses 
would now have the thwarting of the 
vengeance he had been so sure he 
was going to wreak on him. Sinon 
has been suggesting that to the Atri- 
dae Sinon would seem a traitor to 
the Greek host and a sinner against 
heaven (see noteson 134). Theidea that 
they would leave no stone unturned 
to capture Sinon and complete the 
sacrifice by putting him to death 
would seem natural to the Trojans. 

141. Quod: often used idiomati- 
cally in entreaties as English ‘but’ 
is used. In such instances it is really 
the rel. pron. with its antecedent 
implied in the context; here the 
antecedent is to be got from Sinon’s 
whole speech, esp. 134-140. Quod 
thus literally=‘As to all of which.’ 
té: with ord, 143. Note the singular. 
Sinon is talking to Priam; see 77. 
super6s: as in i. 4. véri, the right; 
properly, ‘truth,’ i.e. in conduct. 

142. per governs the clause si... 
fidés (143); Sinon is speaking rhetor- 
ically. A simpler expression would 
be per fidem si qua adhiuc restat 
mortdlibus usquam intemerata. Render 
thus: by whatever faith remains— 
IF any yet remains—unoutraged, etc. 
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intemerata fidés, 6rd, miserére labdrum 
tantorum, miserére animi non digna ferentis.’ 


145 


His lacrimis vitam damus, et miseréscimus ultré. 


Ipse vird primus manicas atque arta levari 
vincla iubet Priamus, dictisque ita fatur amicis: 
‘Quisquis es, Amissds hine iam obliviscere Graiés; 
noster eris, mihique haec édissere véra roganti. 


150 


Qué moélem hanc immanis equi statuére? Quis auctor, 


quidve petunt? Quae réligid aut quae machina belli?’ 


Dixerat. 


Ille, dolis instrictus et arte Pelasga, 


sustulit exiitds vinclis ad sidera palmas: 

‘Vos, aeterni ignés, et non violabile vestrum 
155 testor nimen,’ ait, ‘vos, Arae Ensésque nefandi, 

qués figi, vittaeque deum, quads hostia gessi: 


143-144. labodrum: gen. with mise- 
rére. See A.354, a; B.209, 2; Bu.443; 
D.365; G.377; H.457; H.B.352,2. non 
digna, undeserved; lit., ‘unworthy (of 
it) 2 


145-198. ‘‘Sinon tells us that the Wood- 
en Horse is a gift to Minerva and that, if 
we set it in our city, we shall win her favor 
and injure the Greeks.” 


145. miseréscimus: mark the tense, 
begin to pity him. ultr6, besides. The 
Trojans might out of sheer indifference 
have suffered Sinon to live. 

146-147. Ipse. . . Priamus: for the 
word-order see § 230. vir6d: dat. of 
pers. interest (advantage: § 131) with 
levari. A more usual constr. would be 
virum manicis. . . vinclis levari iubet. 
For the manicae and the vincla see 57. 

148. amissébs ... obliviscere= 
amuitte et obliviscere; see note on swm- 
mersas ... obrue, i. 69. The pers. acc. 
with obliviscor is rare. The gen. is the 
ordinary case with words referring to 
persons. 

149. noster eris, be one of us. Cf. 
Dido’s invitation, i.572-574. The fut. 
indic. in familiar address (here the 
superior is speaking to the inferior) 


often=an imperative. Since eris=an 
imperative, édissere may be joined to it 
by -que; see note on dulci adspirans 

. . umbra, i. 694. haec: join with 
rogantt. Render by to my questions. 

150-151. Qué, To what end, For 
what purpose. modlem.. . equi: for 


the expression see note on magnérum 


. . suum, 1. 634-635. réligid, sanctity, 
religious significance. Quae.. . belli= 
Quae réligi6d equi est (‘belongs to’) aut 
quae machina belli est ecus? This verse 
repeats, in three forms, the first ques- 
tion (150). 

152. instrictus=armdtus, equipped 
with. arte Pelasga: cf. artis. . . Pe- 
lasgae, 106. 

153. exttas vinclis: an important 
expression; hescheats the very men to 
whom he owed life and liberty. 

154-156. V6s (acc.) . .. testor is 
most conveniently rendered by Be ye 
my witnesses, etc. ignés=sidera, 153. 
See note on sidera, i. 93. non viola- 
bile: freely, that none may (should) 
outrage. Adjectives ending in -bilis 
often have the force of gerundives. 
testor: he calls them to bear witness 
to the truth of his statements in 157- 
159. vittae . . . gessi: cf. 133. 
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fas mihi Graidrum sacrata resolvere iiira, 
fas ddisse virds atque omnia ferre sub auras, 
si qua tegunt, teneor patriae nec légibus Ullis. 


Tu modo prémissis maneas, servataque servés 


160 


Troia fidem, si véra feram, si magna rependam. 
Omnis spés Danaiim et coepti fidiicia belli 


Palladis auxiliis semper stetit. 


Impius ex qué 


Tydidés sed enim scelerumque inventor Ulixés, 


fatale adgressi sacratd avellere templo 


165 


Palladium, caesis summae custddibus arcis, 
corripuére sacram effigiem, manibusque cruentis 
virgineds ausi divae contingere vittas, 


157. Graidrum ... idra, to loosen 
the hallowed rights of the Greeks, or, 
more freely, the hallowed rights that 
bound me to the Greeks. Vergil thinks of 
the Greeks as having taken an oath 
like the Roman sacramentum, whereby 
soldiers swore to be faithful to their 
general and to one another. Thence- 
forth the Greeks had dura, ‘rights,’ in 
one another, e.g. the right to loyal 
help. Up to this time, Sinon means, 
these tura had gripped him fast. 

158-159. virds = cds=Graids. In 


poetry, forms of vir and homo often , 


replace forms of 7s, which is a colorless 
word. omnia: freely, all their secrets. 
ferre sub auras: i.e. to reveal. nec: 
for position see § 236. Of 157-159 it 
has been well said: ‘‘Sinon disclaims 
all obligations as a soldier, as a friend 
(ddisse virds), as a colleague and confi- 
dant (si qua tegunt), and asa citizen 
(patriae, etc.).”’ 

160-161. proémissis: implied in nos- 
ter eris, 149. The word is local abl. 
(§ 156) with manedas, stand on, abide by. 
servata. . . Tréiais vocative. Render 
by land of Troy, kept safe (by me), 
keep faith (with me). To the Trojans 
servata=‘when kept safe’; to Sinon it 
means'‘if kept safe.’ magna rependam, 
I shall make you a great requital, i.e. 
through the information in 162-194. 


162-163. coepti: 


freely, from the 
hour of its beginning. belli: obj. gen. 


with fidicia (§ 130). auxiliis: instr. 
abl. with stetit, which gives the result, 
stood firm, not the process, ‘was made 
firm’ (stabilita est); see §§ 160, 222. 
For the pl. see § 193. ex qué is bal- 
anced by ez 2ll6, 169. With both ex- 
pressions sc. tempore.—Note that 
Impius ex quod... trementem (175) 
means, in brief, ‘But that help they 
lost utterly through an act of Ulysses 
and Diomedes.’ 

165-166. adgressi=cdéndii, essaying, 


‘and so can be used with the inf. 


dvellere. templd: within the citadel of 
Troy. Palladium: see Vocabulary. It 
is fatale, fateful, because the loss of it 
meant the loss of the favor of the deity 
whom it represented: § 335. Aeneas 
refers but briefly to this story, omit- 
ting details, as if Dido were fully ac- 
quainted with the story. Vergil’s 
readers knew the tale well. Cf. notes 
oni. 1, on genus Aeneadum, i. 565, and 
on i. 619-626. 

167-168. corripuére, hurried off. 
cruentis virgineds: juxtaposition of 
contrasts (§ 240). vtrgineds is a 
transferred epithet (§ 212); the fillets 
are virgin because they are worn by a 
virgin goddess. See note on innuptae, 
31. ausi: sc. sunt. 
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ex illd fluere ac retro sublapsa referri 

170 spés Danaiim, fractae virés, dversa deae méns. 
Nec dubiis ea signa dedit Tritonia monstris. 
Vix positum castris simulacrum: arsére coruscae 
liminibus flammae arréctis, salsusque per artis 
sudor iit, terque ipsa sold (mirabile dictii) 


175 


émicuit, parmamque feréns hastamque trementem. 


Extemplé temptanda fuga canit aequora Calchas 
nec posse Argolicis exscindi Pergama télis, 
dmina ni repetant Argis, nimenque rediicant 
quod pelago et curvis sécum Avexére carinis. 

180 Et nunc quod patriads vento petiére Mycénas, 


169-170. fluere .. 
hopes of the Greeks streamed backward, 
aye, were swept swiftly backward. The 
infinitives are historical (§ 172). sub- 
lapsa referri: cf. circumfisa ruit, 64, 


- Danaiim, the 


with notes. sublapsa, which literally 
=‘gliding,’ can best be rendered by 
an adv., swiftly. fractae (sunt)... 
aversa (est): note indic. after hist. 
infinitives in 169; see § 172. Aversa 
(est), was estranged. She no longer put 
her intellect at their service. Con- 
trast 15-16. 

171. ea signa=eius rei signa, i.e. 
tokens of her hostility to the Greeks. 
ca refers back to Gversa. . . méns, 170. 
Tritonia: Pallas: §315. The impor- 
tant word in this verse is dubiis: not 
doubtful (i.e. of clear, unmistakable 
meaning) were the marvels by which, ete. 

172-175. Vix... arsére: for the par- 
ataxis see § 249. liminibus ... ar- 
réctis, her staring eyes. arréctis=‘up- 
lifted’ (i. 152), and is applied to the 
eyes either as (1) raised in fury from 
the ground (contrast i. 482), or (2) as 
wide open. In (2) the epithet would 
apply really to the eyelids. salsus: 
freely, living: the adj., with its realistic 
suggestions, emphasizes the signifi- 
cance of the portent. The statue is 
apparently alive. It sweats asa living 
mortal might; see § 335. iit, streamed. 
ter: three was to the Romans a sacred 


number. ipsa, of herself, wnaided. -que 
oie « =ques) asim. e181. A3,.49.85,09- 
87, etc. In translating, omit the first 
-que. trementem: i.e. ready for action, 
now against the Greeks. 

176. Extemplé: join with temptanda. 
temptanda, must be essayed. fuga: 
instr. ablative. canit:. see note on 
canébant, 124. 

178-179. Omina ni... Argis: i.e. 
unless they go back to Greece and 
start afresh. O6mina ... repetant, 
seek new (re-) omens. Vergil is think- 
ing of a Roman custom whereby a 
general, if bad luck overtook his expe- 
dition, returned to Rome to consult 
the omens afresh, and to begin his 
operations anew, in hope of better 
fortune. Argis: join with both verbs. 
numen, the favor of heaven. Vergil is 
again thinking of Roman custom. No 
Roman general would set out till the 
omens became favorable, i.e. till he 
had the nimen. By the theft of the 
Palladium the Greeks lost (163-175) 
the numen they had brought to Troy. 
They are seeking now a fresh nimen, 
in order to renew the attack. et joins 
two instr. ablatives, pelagé and carinis 
(see note on i. 694). We should say, 
by way of the sea, in their curved hulls 
(ships). carinis, hulls; see Vocabulary. 

180. quod . . . Mycénas, in so far 
as they have sought, etc. The con). 
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arma dedsque parant comités, pelagoque reménso 
improvisi aderunt; ita digerit Gmina Calchas. 
Hane pro Palladid moniti, prd niimine laesd 
effigiem statuére, nefas quae triste piaret. 


Hane tamen imménsam Calchas attollere mélem 


185 


roboribus textis caeloque édiicere iussit, 

né recipi portis aut diici in moenia posset 

neu populum antiqua sub réligione tuéri, 

nam si vestra manus violasset déna Minervae, 


tum magnum exitium (quod di prius d6men in ipsum 


190 


convertant!) Priami imperid Phrygibusque futirum, 
sin manibus vestris vestram ascendisset in urbem, 


quod is, in origin, the neut. sing. acc. of 
the rel. pronoun, used as an ace. of ex- 
tent (§ 146); it literally = ‘to what ex- 
tent,’ ‘in so far as,’ ‘in as much as.’ 

181-182. arma dedsque: the con- 
text gives to these words the meaning 
new arms, new gods. comités: freely, 
to return with them. See note on nimen, 
178. For an appos. used to express 
purpose see notes on minera.. . dii, 
i. 636. reméns6: in pass. sense; see 
note on comitatus, i. 312. impr6visi: 
freely, ere you see them. ita goes back 
to 176-179; 180-182 contain a side 
remark. digerit, interprets; lit., ‘ar- 
ranges,’ ‘marshals,’ to give them 
sequence and meaning. 

183-184. pro, in place of, in com- 
pensation for. moniti, prompted (by 
Calchas). nimine laes6, the outrage 
‘done her divine majesty. See § 214. 
Cf. qué ntiimine laeso, i. 8. nefais... 
piaret: a rel. clause of purpose. triste: 
as in i. 238. 

185. tamen carries us back to pro 
Palladié, 183; we must supply a 
thought like ‘though this Wooden 
Horse is a substitute for the (small) 
Palladium.’ imménsam.. . attollere 
molem, rear a boundless bulk, or rear 
into boundless bulk. The acc. is one of 
effect (§ 140). mélem: as in 150. In 
185-194 Sinon is meeting a thought 
which, he well knew, would naturally 


be suggested to the Trojans by 163- 
184: ‘Why is the Wooden Horse so 
huge?’ 

186. réboribus textis, interwoven 
planks of oak. See note on acernis, 112. 

187-188. né ... tuéri, to keep it 
from finding welcome within your city- 
gates or being drawn . . . or sheltering, 
etc. For this rendering of a né-clause 
of purpose see note on né.. . arcéret, 
i. 299-300. populum. . . tuéri: freely, 
sheltering the people as of old with the 
bulwarks of religion. sub literally = 
“under cover of.’ 

189. nam si. . . violasset, for, said 
he, should your hands have, etc. 189- 
194 give, in O. O., Calchas’s words. 
He said: Si Tréiéna manus. . . viola- 
OE (GNNChKO)) GG on (OHO 6 0 6 G5, GUD 
ascenderit...,veniet...manet. dona 
Minervae: cf. 31. 

190-191. 6men: i.e. the fate these 
words foreshadowed. convertant:subj.; 
ef. the subj. of prayer in i. 733-734. 
Priami . . . Phrygibus: Sinon might 
have said vestro imperid vestroque 
populd, but he is quoting Calchas, 
exactly. futirum, would be wrought 
out; see note on fore, i. 235. 

192. ascendisset: Vergil is thinking 
of the Wooden Horse making its way 
up to the summa arx T'rodiae (166), 
where the Palladium had stood (162- 
75). 
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ultrd Asiam magno Pelopéa ad moenia bell6 
ventiiram, et nostrés ea fata manére nepotés.’ 


195 


Talibus insidiis periiirique arte Sindnis 


crédita rés, captique dolis lacrimisque coactis, 

quos neque Tydidés nec Larissaeus Achillés, 

non anni domuére decem, non mille carinae. 
Hic aliud maius miseris multdque tremendum 


200 


obicitur magis, atque improvida pectora turbat. 


Laocodn, ductus Neptiino sorte sacerdés, 
sollemnis taurum ingentem mactabat ad aras. 
Ecce autem gemini 4 Tened6 tranquilla per alta 
(horréscd referéns) imménsis orbibus angués 


193. ultrd: best rendered by a par- 
ticipial expression, taking the initiative; 
lit., ‘of its own will,’ ‘deliberately.’ 
Study this word well in Vocabulary. 

194. manére: the ‘prophetic’ pres- 
ent is striking after futurum, 191, 
and ventiram, 194; it pictures the 
certainty of the future happenings 
predicted by the seer. The eye of 
prophecy enables him to see the future 
as if it were actually materialized 
before him. The pres. tense when 
used in prophecies brings the future 
before reader or hearer as the histori- 
cal present brings the past before him. 

196. crédita (est): the process of 
interest in Sinon and of trust in him, 
begun at 145 (see note on miseréscimus 
there), is now complete. rés, his nar- 
ratwe. coactis, forced, and so, lying, 
deceptive. 

197-198. Tydidés: cf. i. 96-98. 
Larissaeus: properly ‘of Larissa,’ a 
town in Northern Thessaly, but, 
since Achilles came from Phthia in 
Southern Thessaly, it must stand by 
localization (§ 208) for ‘Thessalian.’ 
non...n6n, not... not. Strict cor- 
relation with 197 would require nec 
-..nec. The shift is due to Aeneas’s 
emotion; see notes on 5-6, and on 56. 
mille: a round number, often used of 
the Greek ships before Troy. ca- 
Tinae: as in 23, 179. 


199-249. ‘‘While Ladco6n is sacrificing,, 
two serpents destroy him and his sons. 
We think his death due to his assault upon 
the Wooden Horse, and so with rejoicing 
bring the monster into our city.” 


199-200. aliud . . . tremendum, 
another matter, of graver import by far, 
and far more awful. miseris (sc., 
nobis): freely, to our trembling eyes. 


. obicitur: for scansion see note on disice, 


i. 70. imprévida, wnexpectant. 

201. ductus, drawn, i.e. chosen. 
In ‘draft’ times we ‘draw’ men for the 
army. See notes on i. 508, esp. on sorte 
trahébat. Through the lots the gods 
had indicated Laécoén to be their 
choice for the priesthood; his death 
now, wrought by snakes that come 
from the sea, Neptune’s element, while 
he is engaged in his priestly duties 
in honor of Neptune, is understood 
by the Trojans to show that by some 
act he has forfeited the divine favor. 

203-204. Ecce autem, Butlo, When, 
lo. autem marks a change of scene, 
Ecce calls attention to the new scene, 
gemini ... angués: for word-order 
see § 230. gemini here=simply two, 
as often in poetry. Cf. the use of 
duplicis, two, i. 938. Render 203-204 
thus: When, lo, creatures twain, mak- 
ing their way from Tenedos . . . huge- 
spired snakes. . . . Tened6: cf. 21-23. 
The coming of the snakes from Tene- 
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pectora quorum inter flictiis arrécta iubaeque 
sanguineae superant undas, pars cétera pontum 
pone legit, sinuatque imménsa voliimine terga. 
Fit sonitus spimante sald, iamque arva tenébant, 


ardentisque oculés suffecti sanguine et igni 


210 


sibila lambébant linguis vibrantibus ora. 
Diffugimus, visi exsangués. Illi agmine certé 
Laocoonta petunt, et primum parva dudrum 
corpora natdrum serpéns amplexus uterque 


implicat, et miserds morsti dépascitur artis; 


215 


. post ipsum auxilid subeuntem et téla ferentem 
corripiunt, spirisque ligant ingentibus, et iam 
bis medium amplexi, bis coll6 squamea circum 


dos symbolized the later coming of the 
Greeks from the same quarter. But 
this the Trojans did not realize till 
it was too late. orbibus, coils. im- 
ménsis orbibus is an abl. of character- 
istic; see note on praestanti corpore, 
i. 71. 

205. incumbunt, are breasting; free- 
ly, are seen breasting. Sc. sé (§ 151). 
pariter: the snakes have a common 
purpose. tendunt, are straining their 
way. Study tendo in Vocabulary. 

206-208. quérum: in translating, 
begin a new sentence here, Their 
breasts, etc. flictis, the billows, caused 
by the swift progress of the huge 
snakes, iubae .. . sanguineae: freely, 
their crested heads, blood red. Hairy 
crests are often given to snakes by 
Greek and Roman writers. pars... 
terga, the rest of their length skims the 
main, behind, and winds their mon- 
strous backs in coil on coil. legit, 
skims. Study lego carefully in Vocab- 
ulary. volimine: modal abl., 77 coils. 

209. Fit sonitus, A crashing roar is 
made. spimante, foaming, i.e. lashed 
to foam, by the swift-moving angués. 
See note on flictis, 206. iam, pres- 
ently; lit.,‘already.’ The word is often 
thus used to denote the quick develop- 


ment of events. arva: the land be- 
yond (inside) the beach. 

210. oculés suffecti: cf. lacrimis 
oculos suffiisa nitentis, i. 228. Render 
ardentis ... igni by thetr eyes steeped in 
blood, ablaze with fire. 

212. Diffugimus: the prefix (=dis-) 
suggests the scattering of the Trojans. 
exsangués: freely, drained of blood. 
agmine certd, in unswerving column, 
or, with course unerring. Agmen sug- 
gests here (1) the long, trailing bodies 
of the snakes, which remind one of an 
army, long drawn out, on the march, 
and (2) the movement of those bodies. 

213. Laocoonta: for form see § 107. 

214-215. amplexus, encircling. uter- 
que: note the exact force, each of the 
two. An English poet might say 
‘either.’ morsi, zs fangs. 

216. ipsum: asini.114. auxilid: sc. 
eis; see note on excidid Libyae, i. 22. 

218. medium (sc. ewm), his waist. 
colld ... . dati (219), twice flinging 
their scaly backs about his neck.  collo 
is dat. with circum... dati, which 
belong together; for the separation 
see § 238. Note too that circum... 
dati is a ‘middle’ participle, with the 
force of a present (§ 186); it gov- 
erns terga (§ 148). 
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terga dati superant capite et cervicibus altis. 


220 


Ille simul manibus tendit divellere nodés, 


perfiisus sanié vittas atroque venénd, 
clamorés simul horrendés ad sidera tollit, 
qualis migitiis, figit cum saucius 4ram 
taurus et incertam excussit cervice seciirim. 


225 


At gemini lapst délibra ad summa draconés 


diffugiunt, saevaeque petunt Tritdnidis arcem, 
sub pedibusque deae clipeique sub orbe teguntur. 
Tum véro tremefacta novus per pectora citinctis 
Insinuat pavor, et scelus expendisse merentem 


219. superant (ewn=ipsum, 216), 
tower over him. Cf. superant undas, 


207. capite: coll. sing. (§ 187). Capi- 
tibus, with its four light syllables 
(§ 258), can not be got into dactylic 
hexameter verse. altis, high, gives 
the result, not the process, ‘uplifted’ 
(arréctis); see § 215. 

220. nodés, knotted cotls, = spiris, 
217, orbibus, 204. 

221. perfiisus ... vittas: for constr. 
see §§ 166, 169. Even his priestly 
character could not save him. atré... 
venén6: poison is so called either be- 
cause of its effect on the body (it often 
makes the body turn black), or be- 
cause it works death. Ater is applied 
to all things connected with death. 

223. qualis mtigitts (tollit) is to be 
joined closely with clamorés, 222, cries 
like the bellowing one hears when, etc. 
Vergil does not directly describe or 
even mention the actual death of 
La6éco6én and his sons; the best Greco- 
Roman art, plastic or literary, was 
unwilling to dwell on painful scenes 
or themes. See also § 254. 

225. gemini . . . draconés: cf., for 
meaning and position, gemini... 
angués, 203-204. délibra...summa: 
the shrines situated on the swmma arx 
(41, 166). dracdnés: cf. serpéns, 214, 
and angués, 204. 


226. saevae .. . Tritdnidis: cf. 


saevae... Iundnis, i. 4. With Triténi- 
dis ef. Triténia, 171. Minerva was 
esp. interested in the Wooden Horse; 
ef. 15-16, 31. The snakes evidently 
have the favor of Pallas, a favor im- 
portant to the Greeks (162-171), but 
even more so to the Trojans (see note 
on 166, and cf. i. 479-482). Pallas’s 
welcome of the snakes, after they had 
killed Laéco6n, would naturally seem 
significant to the Trojans. The fact 
that the snakes made their way to 
the summa arx would be taken by 
them to mean that the Wooden 
Horse itself must be taken to the arz. 
Aeneas calls Pallas saeva in the light 
of the sequel (see note on exitidle, 31). 

227. pedibusque: we should have 
expected subque pedibus ... subque 
orbe. The order in the text may be 
due to metrical necessity; besides, 
classical Latin to some extent avoided 
joining -que to a monosyllabic preposi- 
tion. In statues of Pallas snakes are 
sometimes found coiled at the feet of 
the goddess. teguntur=sé tegunt 
(§ 166, at the end). 

229. insinuat: sc. sé (§ 151), winds 
its way. scelus: join both with ez- 
pendisse and with merentem. meren- 
tem refers in part to the past, having 
earned (see, then, note on volvéns, i. 
305), in part to the present, deserving. 
We should emphasize the past alone. 


230-241] 


Laocoonta ferunt, sacrum qui cuspide rdbur 
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229 


230 


laeserit, et tergd sceleratam intorserit hastam. 
Dicendum ad sédis simulacrum drandaque divae 


numina conclamant. 


Dividimus mirés, et moenia pandimus urbis. 


Accingunt omnés operi, pedibusque rotarum 


235 


subiciunt lapsiis, et stuppea vincula colld 
intendunt. Scandit fatalis machina miros, 

féta armis. Pueri circum inntiptaeque puellae 
sacra canunt, finemque mani contingere gaudent; 


illa subit, mediaeque minans inlabitur urbi. 


240 


O patria, 6 divum domus Ilium, et incluta belld 


Render by having earned the penalty of 
sin, had paid the penalty to the full 
(ex-, in expendisse). In writing scelus 
expendisse Vergil had scelus expiasse, 
a simple expression, in mind. 

230-231. ferunt, men say. laeserit 
+ . . intorserit: subj. in causal rel. 
clause. Laécoén’s fate would seem to 
the Trojans to fulfill Sinon’s state- 
ment in 189-191. See also note on 201. 
terg6... hastam: cf. validis .. . con- 
torsit, 50-52, noting again Vergil’s love 
of variety. tergo=frame. 

232-233. sédis, its proper home, the 
place the gods meant it to occupy. 
6randa ... nimina, prayer must be 
made to the majesty. conclamant: note 
force of the prefix: they agree in shout- 
ing. Contrast 39. The group of 
statuary known as the Laéco6n 
Group (see picture facing page 227) 
was discovered in Rome in 1506, near 
the ruins of the Baths of Titus. It 
stands now in the Vatican. 

234. Dividimus miurés: ancient 
cities had small gateways. Besides, 
the walls were carried over the gate- 
ways. The only way, therefore, to 
get the huge Wooden Horse into Troy 
was to open up the walls, either by 
enlarging a gate, or by making a 
breach elsewhere. moenia: here the 
buildings; see note on 1. 264. 


235-236. Accingunt: sc. sé (§ 151). 
Contrast Illi sé. . . accingunt, i. 210. 
rotarum . . . lapsis, smoothly gliding 
wheels. See note on magnorum ... su- 
um, i. 634-635. subiciunt: for scansion 
see note on disice, i. 70. et, or, as in 
125. collé: for the abl. see § 153. 

237-239. intendunt, strain taut. 
Scandit: see notes on ascendisset, 192, 
altae,i. 7. Render by Up climbs, up the 
walls climbs, etc. fatalis: Aeneas speaks 
in the light of knowledge gained later. 
See note on saevae... Tritdnidis, 226. 
féta armis: cf. loca féta... Austris, 
j. 51. Pueri ... gaudent: a fine ex- 
ample of the irony of fate; the Trojans 
exultingly do the very thing that in a 
few hours is to work the ruin that 
nothing else (197-198) had been able 
to accomplish. 

240. subit, goes up, repeats Scandit, 
237. If we think of the movable towers 
used by Caesar, and in the Middle 
Ages, too, 234-240 will not seem in- 
credible. 

241. O... Dardanidum! (242): this 
outburst is wrung from Aeneas as 
he thinks how fully warned his coun- 
trymen had been, and how blindly 
they had ignored all hints of danger. 
incluta belld, made famous by war, not 
by treachery. See note on insidiads... 
Danatim, i. 754. 
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moenia Dardanidum! Quater ips6 in limine portae 
substitit, atque uterd sonitum quater arma dedére; 
Instamus tamen, immemorés, caecique furore, 


245 


et monstrum infélix sacrata sistimus arce. 


Tunc etiam fatis aperit Cassandra futiris 
dra, dei iussii ndn umquam crédita Teucris; 
nos déliibra deum miseri, quibus ultimus esset 
ille diés, fésta vélamus fronde per urbem. 


250 


Vertitur interead caelum, et ruit Oceano nox, 


involvéns umbra magné terramque polumque 
Myrmidonumque dolés; fisi per moenia Teucri 
conticuére; sopor fessds complectitur artis. 


242. Quater ... dedére (243) ex- 
plains mindns, 240. portae: the 
breach was made at one of the gates; 
see note on Dividimus miuros, 234. 

243. substitit, came to a standstill. 
The form is from subsistd. Cf. Cén- 
stitit, i. 187. Mere stumbling on a 
threshold was ominous. uterd ... 
dedére: cf. and yet contrast wuterd 

. cavernae, 52-53. sonitum, clang, 
clatter. 

244, furore: instr. abl. with caeci, 
which gives the result, not the process 
(‘blinded’). See §§ 160, 215. Ren- 
der 244 by none the less we press on, 
unthinking, blind, mad. 

245. ménstrum: see Vocabulary. 
The Wooden Horse is a monstrum 
(1) because it is of enormous size, (2) 
because it is ominous of evil to the 
Trojans. Read §§ 345-347. infélix 
sacrata: juxtaposition of contrasts 
(§ 240); the last place in the world 
for an infélix monstrum is an arx 
sacréta. There is chiasmus (§ 243) 
in 245. 

246. fatis: briefly put for with 
utterance of fates, etc.; instr. ablative. 
futiris, destined to be fulfilled; see note 
on futirae, i. 712. 

247. dei: Apollo, whom Cassandra 
had offended. He could not take 
back the prophetic power which he 


had given her, but he decreed that 
her prophecies should never be be- 
lieved. Teucris: dat. with crédita 
(§ 138). 

248. miseri, poor unfortunates. qui- 
bus... esset, though, etc. For the 
subj. in advers. rel. clauses see A.535, 
e; B.288, 3; Bu.807; D.730, Il; G.634; 
H.593, 2; H.B.523. Join the clause 
closely with vélamus. The words may, 
however, =since, etc.; in that event 
they are to be joined with miseri. 

249. fronde, leafage. 


250-267. ‘“‘That night, while all in Troy 
are asleep, the Greek fleet returns from 
Tenedos. Sinon opens the Wooden Horse, 
and lets out the warriors shut therein. 
These warriors open the gates to others 
that come from the ships.’’ 


250-252. Vertitur, revolves, a re- 
flexive middle (§ 166, at the end). The 
heavens are said to revolve, just as 
we speak of the sun’s movement across 
the sky. ruit Oceanéd: for the 
opposite thought cf. nox amida caeld 
praecipitat, 8-9. -que...-que... 
-que=et...et...et. In translating 
disregard the first -que. fisi per 
moenia: cf. fist per herbam, 
i. 214. fusi, stretched at ease, suggests 
a contrast to a soldier alert, intently 
on guard. 
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Et iam Argiva phalanx instrictis navibus ibat 


a Tened6, tacitae per amica silentia ltinae 


255 


litora nota peténs, flammas cum régia puppis 
extulerat, fatisque deum défénsus iniquis 
inclisds uter6 Danads et pinea firtim 

laxat claustra Sinn. Illds patefactus ad auras 


reddit ecus, laetique cav6 sé rdbore promunt 


260 


Thessandrus Sthenelusque ducés, et dirus Ulixés, 
démissum lapsi per fiinem, Acamdsque, Thodsque, 
Pélidésque Neoptolemus, primusque Machdaon, 

et Menelaus, et ipse doli fabricator Epéos. 


Invadunt urbem, somn6 vindque sepultam; 


254. instrictis, arrayed for battle; cf. 
the common expressions, acivé instricta, 
classe instricta. 

256-257. peténs, having set out for; 
see note on merentem, 229. flamméas: 
here a fire-signal. Signals by light, by 
beacon fires, and by smoke were much 
used by the ancients. cum 
extulerat (257), at the moment that, 
ete. Cum with the plpf. indic. is a very 
rare constr. (except in clauses ex- 
pressing repetition. In such clauses 
cum =‘ whenever,’ ‘as often as’). régia 
puppis, the king’s ship, i.e. the ship of 
Agamemnon. Here puppis='‘ship,’ 
as carinae does in 23,179. fatis... 
deum: cf. fata deuwm, 54, and note. 
défénsus: i.e. from discovery and 
punishment. 

258-260. uter6é: sc. equi; cf. uterum 
-.. complent, 20. pinea: contrast 
abiete, 16, acernis, 112, roboribus, 186, 
and rébur, 230, all said of the Wooden 
Horse. See § 196. laxat, historical 
pres. and so, in effect, past, is joined 
by -que (257) to tbat, 254; cf. note on 
fatur, i. 256. With Danads, laxat= 
‘sets free’; with claustra it=‘loosens,’ 
‘opens.’ See note on legunt, i. 426. Si- 
non could easily see a fire signal dis- 
played at Tenedos; cf. 21, with notes. 
Tébore: contrast pinea, 258, and see 
note there. . 


eee 


265 


261-262. dirus Ulixés: cf. diri. . . 
Ulixi, 7. démissum, lowered. lapsi, 
slipping, gliding (§ 186). 

263. primus: what Vergil meant 
by this word no one knows. It ought 
to= (1) ‘first in order of exit,’ or (2) 
‘first in importance,’ ‘peerless.’ To 
both views objection is made, to (1) 
that it is extraordinary to mention 
seventh the man who came out first, 
to (2) that neither in Homer nor in 
Vergil does Machaén play a great 
part, at least in war. In Homer 
Machaoén is a physician and son of 
Aesculapius, the god of medicine. 
Perhaps, Vergil calls him ‘peerless,’ 
in compliment to his art and his 
lineage. If so, it still seems strange 
that Vergil emphasizes the greatness 
of a Machaén after six greater men 
have been mentioned with but one 
complimentary epithet (ducés, 261). 
But see note on maximus... Hpytus, 
339-340. 

265. somn6 vindque: instr. abla- 
tive. We say in sleep, etc. sepultam: 
an exaggeration for victam or swpe- 
ratam, used to heighten the pathos. 
The wine was drunk in connection 
with the festivities hinted at in 
248-249. The words somno... sepul- 
tam explain why Troy was so easily 
captured, 
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caeduntur vigilés, portisque patentibus omnis 
accipiunt socids, atque agmina conscia iungunt. 

Tempus erat, qué prima quiés mortalibus aegris 
incipit, et ddnd divum gratissima serpit. 


270 


In somnis ecce ante oculds maestissimus Hector 


visus adesse mihi largdsque effundere flétiis, 
raptatus bigis, ut quondam, aterque cruent6 
pulvere, perque pedés traiectus lora tumentis 
(ei mihi, qualis erat, quantum mitatus ab ill 


275 


Hectore, qui redit exuvids inditus Achilli, 


vel Danaiim Phrygids iaculétus puppibus ignis), 
squalentem barbam et concrétds sanguine crinis 


266-267. caeduntur vigilés: a pow- 
erful expression here, suggesting the 
thought that the Greeks kill the few 
that are awake. Cf. caesis . . . arcis, 


166. portis ... patentibus: abl. of 
the route, through, etc. (§ 159). 
patentibus, open, gives the result, 


not the process (‘opened,’. patefactis; 
sc. @ Grdis). See § 215. socids: the 
force from the ships. cénscia, con- 
federate; properly, ‘knowing what was 
on foot.’ 


268-297. ‘‘As I lie asleep, the spirit of 
Hector appears to me in a vision, and bids 
me fly with the gods of Troy.” 


268-269. aegris, erhausted. gratis- 
sima=an adv., with fullest charm. 
serpit (cf. serpéns), creeps over, well 
suggests the quiet approach of sleep. 

271. adesse mihi, to be beside me. 
largos. . . flétis: cf. largd... vultum, 
i. 465. 

272. raptatus bigis, roughly dragged 
by the chariot. We should say, rather, 
‘looking as he did after he had been 
roughly dragged by the chariot.’ 
Cf. i. 483-484. ; 

273. perque ... tumentis, his 
swollen feet pierced through and 
through with thongs; see § 150. tra- 
tectus pedés loris would have been sim- 
pler. tumentis shows that Vergil 


thought of Hector as dragged round 
Troy while he was still living; dead 
limbs do not swell from violence. Ver- 
gil makes the Greeks unfeeling bar- 
barians. Cf. note on Ulizés, 44. 

274. qualis erat... !, what a sorrow- 
ful sight he was...! ill6, the famous, 
the glorious, a common meaning of tlle. 

275. redit, who is returning; hist. 
present. Aeneas talks as if, at the 
moment of this vision, he saw Hector 
returning; cf. note on volvit, i. 101. 
exuvids inditus: for constr. see 
§§ 168, 149. Hector won these spoils 
by killing Patroclus, while the latter 
was wearing the arms of Achilles. The 
words redit . . . Achillt thus=‘is re- 
turning from slaying Patroclus.’ 

276. Danaiim Phrygids: juxtaposi- 
tion of contrasts (§ 240). While Achil- 
les refrained from fighting (see notes 
on i. 458), Hector drove the Greeks 
back to their camp, and set fire to the 
Greek ships. iaculatus, from hurling: 
lit., ‘having hurled’=‘after hurling.’ 
puppibus: dat. of interest (disadvan- 
tage: § 131), the ships being personi- 
fied, or dat.=in puppis (§ 134). 

277. squalentem. . . geréns (278): 
after the parenthesis (274-276), ren- 
der, for the sake of clearness, by a 
Hector wearing, etc. concrétés, mat- 
ted; see note on crétus, 74. 


278-292] 


accépit patrids! Ultrd fléns ipse vidébar 


compellare virum et maestads exprdmere vocés: 


‘O lix Dardaniae, spés 6 fidissima Teucrum, 


exspectate venis? Ut té post multa tujbrum 


défessi aspicimus! 


foedavit vultiis, aut cir haec vulnera cernd?’ 
Ille nihil, nec mé quaerentem vana moratur, 
sed, graviter gemititis Im6 dé pectore diicéns, 


LIBER SECUNDUS 233 
vulneraque illa geréns, quae circum plirima mirés 
280 
quae tantae tenuére morae? Quibus, Hector, ab Oris 
fiinera, post varids hominumque urbisque labdrés 
Quae causa indigna serénds 285 
‘Heu fuge, nate dea, téque his,’ ait, ‘éripe flammis: 
290 


hostis habet mirGs; ruit altd 4 culmine Trdia. 


Sat patriae Priamdque datum; si Pergama dextra 
défendi possent, etiam hac défénsa fuissent. 


278-280. vulnera: received while he 
was being dragged around the walls of 
Troy. plirima: for position see note on 
ignotum, 59. Mark the splendid effect 
obtained by interrupting the descrip- 
tion of Hector’s sorry plight, as given 
in 270-273 and 277-279, to dwell on 
the contrasting picture of his appear- 
ance in the full flush of victory and 
triumph (274-276). Ultr6, Of my own 
initiative, i.e. without waiting for the 
spirit to speak, and explain its coming. 
vidébar (mihi), I thought (fancied) 
that I. vocés, cries. 

281. lux, light. The figure is that 
of a beacon light. - 

282-283. tenuére: sc. té da nobis. 
Hector... exspectate: for the separa- 
tion of the parts of the voc. expression, 
see note on miserz .. . civés, 42. Oris: 
as ini. 1. Aeneas means, ‘ You must 
have gone far, far away to have been 
parted from us so long.’ Aeneas talks 
here, and in 285-286, as if he had for- 
gotten about Hector’s death. Ut, in 
itself ‘How,’ gains from the context 
the force of Quam libenter, How gladly. 

285. indigna, wnseemly, =ndn digna, 
144, 


287. nihil: sc. respondet. mé... 
vana, my idle questions. vana is acc. 
of effect (§§ 140, 142). moratur, heeds. 
See moror in Vocabulary. 

288. graviter ... dtcéns: cf. sus- 
pirans . . . vocem, i. 371, and the 
English expressions, ‘a long-drawn 
sigh,’ ‘to heave a sigh.’ 

289. nate dea, goddess-born though 
you are, makes an effective juxtaposi- 
tion of contrasts (§ 240) with fuge 
(=effuge). 

290. ruit ... Troia: a fig. way of 
saying, ‘Troy is utterly lost’; alto, by 
dwelling on the distance through 
which Troy falls, emphasizes the 
completeness of its ruin. culmine, 
pinnacle, 

291. Sat... datum (sc. a té), You 
have done your full duty, etc. dextra 
(sc. manu) stands for human strength 
in general, 

292. défendi possent ... défénsa 
fuissent: note the tenses. Render by 
were defensible now... , had been de- 
fended, etc. etiam hac, by mine too, 
i.e. even as, were the chance at hand, 
it would still be by Aeneas’s. With 
hac=mea cf. hoc=meum, i. 78. 
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Sacra sudsque tibi commendat Troia Penatis: 
hds cape fatdrum comités, his moenia quaere, 
295 magna pererrato statués quae dénique ponto.’ 
Sic ait, et manibus vittas Vestamque potentem 
aeternumque adytis effert penetralibus ignem. 
Divers interea miscentur moenia ltctt, 
et magis atque magis, quamquam sécréta parentis 


Anchisae domus arboribusque obtécta recessit, 


claréscunt sonitis, armdérumque ingruit horror. 

Excutior somné, et summi fastigia técti 

ascénsii super6, atque arréctis auribus asto, 

in segetem veluti cum flamma furentibus Austris 
305 incidit, aut rapidus montand6 flimine torréns 


293. Sacra: emphatic: It is her holy 
rites and her beloved (sués) Penates (not 
her walls) that Troy, etc. The Penates 
and Vesta (§§ 331-334) are evidently 
thought of here as represented by 
statues or images that could be easily 
carried; cf., then, § 335. 

294-295. fatorum, destinies. comi- 
tés: freely, to share; lit., ‘as sharers of.’ 
See note on comités, 181. moenia... 
pont6 contains a prophecy. See note on 
O...surgunt!, i. 437. For position 
of magna, in all its greatness, 295, see 
note on igndtum, 59. dénique: as in 
70. For ‘finally,’ in temporal sense, 
tandem is the usual word. 

296-297. vittas . . . potentem, a 
filleted image of mighty Vesta. Vergil’s 
words in 296-297 ought to mean that 
Hector’s spirit gives to Aeneas the ac- 
tual image of Vesta, and Vesta’s actual 
fire. How the spirit could do the lat- 
ter is not clear. See notes on 320-321. 


298-317. ‘On awaking I climb to the 
roof of my father’s house to reconnoiter. 
I find the city all ablaze. I resolve to make 
for the citadel, to fight and to die there.” 


298. Divers6: lit., ‘Widely sun- 
dered,’ but best rendered as an adv., 
In divers quarters, Everywhere. mis- 
centur: cr. miscéri . . . pontum, i. 124. 
Render 298 by Everywhere, throughout 


the city, confusion reigns, and woe. Cf. 
note on trahit, 321. 

299-300. sécréta, apart; lit., ‘sep- 
arated,’ ‘withdrawn’ (from all other 
houses). obtécta, sheltered, protected 
(against noises). recessit, stood back 
(lit., ‘withdrew’), personifies domus. 
quamquam ... recessit testifies to the 
importance of Anchises (and Aeneas). 

301. ingruit: sc. mihi, assails (me=) 
my ears. 

302-303. summi fastigia técti, the 
highest point on the roof. Since fastigia 
técti is a compact expression setting 
forth a single idea, it matters not 
whether swmmus is put with fastigia or 
with téctt. ascenst superé, climbing 
upward I gain; \it., ‘by my climbing 
I overpass.’ superd really involves the 
idea of ‘mastering,’ ‘conquering,’ i.e. 
passing through all that lies between 
his chamber and the roof. arréctis... 
asto: cf. i. 152. 

304. furentibus Austris: cf. i. 51. 
The words are instr. abl. with incidit, 
which gives the result, falls, not the 
process (‘is swept,’ ‘is borne,’ fertur); 
see §§ 160, 222. 

305. montano flimine: instr. abl. 
with rapidus: swept swiftly onward by 
its mountain-flood. rapidus here= 
raptatus or correptus; see § 215, Most 
streams in Italy aremountain streams, 
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sternit agrés, sternit sata laeta boumque laborés, 
praecipitisque trahit silvas, stupet inscius altd 
accipiéns sonitum saxi dé vertice pastor. 

Tum vér6 manifesta fidés Danaiimque patéscunt 


Insidiae. 


Iam Déiphobi dedit ampla ruinam 


310 


Vulcan6 superante domus, iam proximus ardet 
Ucalegin, Sigéa igni freta lata reliicent. 
Exoritur clamorque virum clangorque tubarum. 
Arma 4méns capid; nec sat ratidnis in armis, 


sed glomeradre manum bellé et concurrere in arcem 


315 


cum sociis ardent animi; furor iraque mentem 
praecipitant, pulchrumque mori succurrit in armis. 


306. sternit . .. sternit: the repe- 
tition serves to tie the clauses closely 
together; cf. Saepe . . . saepe, 108-110, 
Sanguine... sanguine, 116-118, and 
notes there. agrés, tilled lands, tilth- 
land. laeta, gladsome, glad. Laetus 
is often used of crops. Cf. ‘The val- 
leys stand so thick with corn that they 
laugh and sing.” 

307-308. stupet . . . pastor: for 
word-order see § 230. stupet inscius, 
is overwhelmed, since he understands 
not, as he hears, etc.; juxtaposition of 
effect and cause (§ 241).  stupet 
corresponds to arréctis... astd, 303, 
alt6 ...sazxti...vertice to summi... 
técti, 302. 

309. fidés: truth; strictly, ‘proof,’ 
that which produces belief. patés- 
cunt, begin to unfold (before us). 

310. dedit...ruinam: see § 223, at 
the end. Ruina in the sing. denotes 
the actual collapse of anything; the pl. 
ruinae gives the result of such collapse. 

311-312. Vulcané, the fire; cf. the 
use of Cererem, i. 177, Bacchi, i. 215. 
iam ... Ucalegon: a short way of 
saying, ‘the house of Ucalegon, his 
neighbor,’ etc. Sigéa.. . relicent: 
ampla, 310, paved the way for this 
statement; the burning of a spacious 
house produces plenty of light. igni: 
instr. abl. with reliicent, which gives 
the result, shine, not the process 


(‘are lighted up,’ <llistrantur); see 
§§ 160, 222. 

313. Exoritur. ..tubarum: cf. i. 87. 
The verb is here of the third con- 
jugation. See § 112. 

314. Vergil says nothing of Aeneas’s 
descent from the roof (see § 254). 
Arma... armis: parataxis (§ 247); 
the verse =‘ Frenzied, I seize my arms, 
senseless. though such action is.’ 
nec=et tamen non; cf. i. 440. With 
armis sc. caprendis, out of capid. It is 
well worth noticing that here Aeneas 
does not wait for the gods to tell him 
what to do. As true warrior and true 
patriot, he thinks only of fighting for 
his country. All else, father, wife, 
son, even the gods (of whom he has 
been reminded, 293-297), he forgets. 

316-317. sociis: the members of the 
manus, 315, ardent animi, my heart 
is hot. mentem praecipitant, dethrone 
my reason; animi=the ‘emotions,’ 
‘heart,’ méns=the ‘intellectual pow- 
ers.’ pulchrum ... armis: sc. esse with 
pulchrum and mihi with succurrit; mihi 
succurrit= mihi vidétur. The whole= 
the thought rushes over me that it is 
glorious to die in arms, or, more 
prosaically, zt occurs to me to be a fine 
thing, etc. mort in armis is subject of 
pulchrum (esse); the whole expres- 
sion pulchrum (esse) mori in armis 
is subject of succurrit. 
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Ecce autem télis Panthiis Glapsus Achivum, 
Panthis Othryadés, arcis Phoebique sacerdis, 


320 


sacra mani victdsque deds parvumque nepotem 


ipse trahit, cursiique 4méns ad limina tendit. 

‘Qué rés summa locd, Panthi? Quam préndimus arcem?’ 
Vix ea fatus eram, gemitti cum talia reddit: 

‘Vénit summa diés et inéluctabile tempus 


325 Dardaniae. 


Fuimus Tréés, fuit Ilium et ingéns 


gloria Teucrdrum, ferus omnia Iuppiter Argos 
transtulit, incénsaé Danai dominantur in urbe. 
Arduus armatds mediis in moenibus astans 
fundit ecus, victorque Sindn incendia miscet 


318-369. ‘‘Learning from Panthus, priest 
of Apollo, that all is lost, I rush out pre- 


pared to die. A few valiant spirits join 


me,” 


318. Ecce autem: as in 203. 

320-321. sacra...deos... trahit: 
cf. Sacra... Pendatis, 293, and 296-297, 
with notes there. Panthus prob- 
ably gives to Aeneas images of gods, 
etc., other than those given to him 
by the spirit of Hector (§ 254). What 
disposition Aeneas makes of the images 
Panthus gives him Vergil does not 
say. ipse strengthens mani; the two 
together thus=sud tipsius manu. tra- 
hit fits nepdtem better than it fits 
sacra or deds; see note on legunt, i. 426. 
The lad can not keep up with his 
grandfather’s wild strides. Panthus, 
by coming to Aeneas’s house, marks 
the latter out as a recognized leader 
among the Trojans. Cf. note on 
amici, i. 486. Render sacra. . . tendit 
by carrying the holy emblems . . . and 
dragging his tiny grandson, he strains 
his way, etc. See note on cantis.. 
dedére, i. 398. 

SPAS OND) Gt i Mets o4.6 fy Jeo 
fares the commonwealth ...? rés sum- 
ma=summa salts rei piblicae, for 
which cf. Cicero, Cat. I. 11. Others 
take summa rés as=‘the main issue,’ 
‘the chief struggle.’ préndimus: pres. 


tense. Quam... arcem (‘stronghold’)? 
=‘Where are we making our stand?’ 
That Pergama (Pergamus), the arz 
proper of Troy, is lost, is clear from the 
fact that Panthus, arcis ... sacerdds 
(319), is in full flight; see § 254. 

324. Vénit is rendered highly effec- 
tive by its position: ’Tis come, ‘tis 
come. summa diés: for meaning see 
note on suprémum, 11. et here=at- 
que, and in fact, aye. tempus, hour, 
moment. 

325. Fuimus, were, i.e. wsed to be. 
We say ‘are no more.’ Troy and the 
Trojans are things of the past. ingéns, 
boundless. 

326-327. ferus . . . Iuppiter: cf. 
saevae... Tritonidis, 226, saevae... 
Tunénis, i. 4, and non aequae Palladis, 
i. 479. ferus, savage as a wild beast, 
gives a metaphor, not a simile. omnia, 
all the possessions (of Troy). domi- 
nantur, are lords and masters. See 
note on dominabitur, i. 285. 

328-329. Arduus ... ecus: for the 
word-order see § 230. Arduus... 
astans, towering high; see § 213, at the 
end. armatéos mediis: juxtaposition of 
contrasts (§ 240). The last place for 
armed (Greeks) is the heart of Troy. 
Cf. note on infélix sacraté, 245. in- 
cendia miscet, spreads fire and con- 
fusion. For miscet cf. 298. 


330-343] 


Insultans. 
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Portis alii bipatentibus adsunt, 
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330 


milia quot magnis umquam vénére Mycénis: 
obsédére illi télis angusta vidrum 

oppositis; stat ferri aciés miicrdne coruscd 
stricta, parata neci; vix primi proelia temptant 


portarum vigilés, et caecd Marte resistunt.’ 


335 


Talibus Othryadae dictis et nimine divum 

in flammas et in arma feror, qué tristis Erinys, 
quo fremitus vocat et sublatus ad aethera clamor. 
Addunt sé socids Ripheus et maximus armis 


Epytus, oblati per linam, Hypanisque Dymasque, 


340 


et lateri adglomerant nostr6, iuvenisque Coroebus 
Myegdonidés; illis ad Trdiam forte diébus 
vénerat, insand Cassandrae incénsus amére, 


330. insultans, mocking (tawnting) 
us, besides. We talk of ‘adding insult 
to injury.’ bipatentibus, wide-open; 
lit., ‘twice opening.’ Here, probably, 
we are to think of a two-leaved door 
(see note on foribus .. . aénis, i. 449) 
flung wide open. The word thus em- 
phasizes the defenseless state of the 
city. 

331. magnis, populous. Note the 
exaggeration in this verse. 328-329 
emphasize the numbers already in 
the city, 330-332 the numbers of 
those still crowding through the 
gates. 

332. angusta viarum = angustds 
partis viarum, the narrow places (of =) 
in the streets. angusta is here a noun, 
‘narrows’ (§ 216, 2). For another 
explanation see § 217. 

333-334. stat... neci: a highly 
poetic expression, made more intricate 
by the fact that stricta is joined to 
aciés, not to ferri, with which it be- 
longs in logic. But ferri already has a 
modifier, in the abl. of char., micréne 
coruscoé (see note on praestanti corpore, 
i. 71). Render by a battle-line of 
steel stands firm set, of steel, gleaming- 
pointed, unsheathed, etc. neci, mur- 


derous deeds, carnage; dat. of purpose 
(§ 135). 

335. et, or else; see note on subiec- 
tisque, 37. caeco Marte: modal abl., 
in blind combat, i.e. aimlessly. For 
Marte= proelr, cf. Vulcand=igni, 311 
(§ 207). 

336. nimine divum: i.e. by the will 
of the gods that Troy shall perish. 
When his city is perishing, a warrior’s 
place is in the ranks fighting for its 
defense (see end of note on 314). 
Hence the gods that decree the fall 
of a city may well be said to drive the 
patriot warrior in flammas et in arma. 
Aeneas now leaves his house. On 
336-338 cf. notes on 656, at the end. 

337. Erinys, War-Fiend. 

339-340. maximus... Epytus: here 
one warrior out of five receivesa 
complimentary epithet. See note on 
primus, 263. oblati per linam (sc. mi- 
hi), presented to my eyes by the moon- 
light. Per with an acc. often=an instr. 
ablative. 

341. adglomerant: sc. sé, from 339, 
iuvenis: added to increase the pathos. 
Coroebus is in the prime of life. His 
death is described below, 424-426. 

343. insand6: it caused hisdeath. 
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et gener auxilium Priamd Phrygibusque ferébat, 


audierit. 


infélix, qui ndn spdnsae praecepta furentis 


Qués ubi confertds audére in proelia vidi, 
incipid super his: ‘Iuvenés, fortissima fristra 
pectora, si vobis audentem extréma cupid6 


certa sequi (quae sit rébus fortiina vidétis: 


excessére omnés adytis drisque relictis 

di, quibus imperium hoc steterat; succurritis urbi 
incénsae), moriamur et in media arma ruamus. 
Una saliis victis niillam spérare saliitem.’ 


355 


Sic animis iuvenum furor additus. 


Inde lupi ceu 


344-346. gener . . . ferébat, was 
rendering a son's aid. gener lit.=‘as a 
son-in-law.’ Since Coroebus did not 
marry Cassandra, an English writer 
would say, less boldly, at least in 
prose, ‘he was helping Priam as loy- 
ally as if he were in truth his son-in- 
law.’ ferébat: note tense; vénerat (343) 
gives one act, ferébat a series of acts. 
qui... audierit: a causal rel. clause 
explaining why Aeneas calls Coroebus 
infélix. For Coroebus’s disregard of 
Cassandra’s prophecies cf. 246-247, 
and notes there. furentis, raving, 
frenzied, mad, because inspired with 
the gift of prophecy. ‘‘Insanity has 
been mistaken for inspiration, and in- 
spiration for insanity, in all ages.” 
See note on furéns, i. 491. 

347-348. audére in, to be all daring 
for; freely, to be nerved for. super: as 
in 71, and i. 29. The thought is: 
‘They were brave enough, yet I sought 
to inflame them still more.’ his=his 
verbis; instr. ablative. Iuvenés, War- 
riors true. See note on pubés ... tud- 
rum, i. 399. 

349-350. cupidd: a strong word, 
yearning, passion. Render by your 
eager hearts. certa: see note on certés, 
i. 576. sequi depends on cupidé 
(§ 185), as an inf. might depend on a 
form of cupid. Render st. . . sequi 


by tf your eager hearts are so firmly 
set to follow one who essays (faces) 
the uttermost hazards. rébus, our 
interests, i.e. the interests of Troy. 
351-352. excessére ... di: note 
the word-order: gone are they, every one, 
. .., the very gods through whose aid, 
etc. For the thought cf. § 335. 
Aeneas is exaggerating; some of the 
gods were still with him. See 293- 
297, 320. quibus: instr. abl., = qudrum 
auaili6. steterat: for meaning cf. note 
on auailits, 163. The plpf.=had been 
kept intact, ere it hastened to its fall. 
353. moriamur ... ruamus: a 
daring exaggeration. Aeneas really 
means to say, ‘Let us face death 
by rushing,’ ete. There is parataxis 
(§ 250) here. In prose we should have 
moriamur in media arma ruentés. 
This sentence is the apodosis to s% 
. . sequi, 349-350. quae sit. . . in- 
cénsae, 350-353, gives the reasons for 
the entreaty moriamur .. . rudmus, 
‘since, as you see, the gods are gone,’ 
etc. 
354. This is a very famous verse. 
355. animis. . . additus, wpon their 
high courage the frenzy (of despair) was 
imposed. In compounds, dé usually 
=‘put,’ ‘place’ (not ‘give’). For the 
meaning given here to animis see 
Vocabulary, animus, at the end. 


356-369] 
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raptorés atra in nebula, quiés improba ventris 

exégit caecds rabiés catulique relicti 

faucibus exspectant siccis, per téla, per hostis 
vadimus haud dubiam in mortem, mediaeque tenémus 


urbis iter; nox atra cava circumvolat umbra. 


360 


Quis cladem illius noctis, quis fiinera fandé 
explicet, aut possit lacrimis aequare labdrés? 
Urbs antiqua ruit multdés dominata per annds; 
plairima perque vids sternuntur inertia passim 


corpora perque domés et réligidsa dedrum 
Nec sdli poenas dant sanguine Teucri: 


limina. 


365 


quondam etiam victis redit in praecordia virtis, 
victorésque cadunt Danai; criidélis ubique 
ltictus, ubique pavor, et plirima mortis imago. 


356-358. raptérés: practically an 
adj., plundering, ravenous; cf. the use 
of régina, i. 273. improba, shameless; 
see note on 80. ventris. . . rabiés: a 
strong expression for ‘hunger.’ cae- 
cos: see §211. It=to prowl blindly. 
The wolves do not see (or care) where 
they are going; their one purpose is 
to kill. So Aeneas and his comrades 
are thinking only of killing. The 
wolves and Aeneas both achieve their 
aim. catulique ... exspectant: we 
should look for quérumque catuli, etc.; 
. but see note on et, 71. relicti, left be- 
hind at home, or, in the den.  siccis, 
dry, bloodless, ‘hungry.’ The food of 
young wolves would be mixed with 
blood. per téla: before these words 
sc. sic, to balance ceu, 355. 

359-360. mediae ... urbis iter, 
the road that leads to the heart of our 
city. urbis is a poss. genitive. nox 
atra: in 255 and 340 Vergil has 
described the night of Troy’s capture 
as brightened by a moon. If there 
is any inconsistency, cf. §52. Vergil 
is not an historian, bound to be ac- 
curate and consistent, but a poet. To 
the poet, nox is naturally dtra as dis- 
tinct from the day. This night is daira, 


surely, in another sense (‘deadly’). 
See notes on G@tré . . . venénd, 221, and 
on quantus, i. 752. cava: asini. 516. 

361-362. fand6: instr. abl., by 
words, by language. With Quis .. 
possit .. .? as a whole cf. Quis talia 
fando ... temperet .. .?, 6-8. 

363. antiqua is finely used. Render 
by now no more, now no longer existing. 
tuit, crashes down. Cf. 290. domi- 
nata, that queened it once, is in striking 
contrast to rwit. See note on domi- 
nantur, 327. 

364-365. perque vids ... perque 
domdés: these expressions have the 
same metrical value, and a sharp 
pause falls after each. sternuntur 
inertia, are stretched out helpless (in 
death). «inertia is proleptic; see § 211. 

366-369. limina: we are to think 
of persons slain as they sought sanc- 
tuary. Nec=et tamen non, as in 314, 
and i. 440. poends: i.e. for being 
foemen. With poends ... sanguine cf. 
poends cum sanguine poscunt, 72. 
quondam, at tumes; an uncommon 
meaning. cridélis ... lictus: sc. est. 
We talk of ‘killing grief.’ pavor: for 
the 6 see § 275. plurima corresponds 
to ubique. imagé, guise, form. 
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Primus sé, Danaiim magna comitante caterva, 


Androgeds offert nobis, socia agmina crédéns, 
inscius, atque ultrd verbis compellat amicis: 


‘Festinate, viri. 


Nam quae tam séra moratur 


ségnitiés? Alii rapiunt incénsa feruntque 


375 


Pergama: vos celsis nune primum 4 navibus itis?’ 


Dixit, et extempld (neque enim responsa dabantur 
fida satis) sénsit medids délapsus in hostis. 
Obstipuit, retroque pedem cum voce repressit, 
improvisum aspris veluti qui sentibus anguem 


380 


pressit humi niténs, trepidusque repente refiigit 


attollentem iras et caerula colla tumentem; 


370-401. ‘“‘Some Greeks mistake us for 
their comrades. Ere they learn their error, 
we slay them. We put on their armor, and 
so surprise and kill many of our foes.” 


370-372. sé... offert nobis: cf. qui 
sé... obtulerat, 59-61, Cui... sésé 
tulit obvia, i. 314. socia agmina, allied 
hosts (forces). Cf. agmina conscia, 267. 
crédéns: sc. nos. For the juxtaposition 
crédéns inscius cf. stupet inscius, 307. 
inscius, unwittingly. ultrd ... com- 
pellat: cf. Ultrd... compellare virum, 
279-280. 

373-374. Nam ... moratur.. .?, 
Pray, what laggard delay ...?, ete. In 
its original affirmative sense, ‘indeed,’ 
‘verily,’ nam is often used, in verse 
and prose alike, to emphasize ques- 
tions, much as tandem is. Generally 
nam is attached to the interrog. pro- 
noun; occasionally, however, it pre- 
cedes the pronoun. séra: transferred 
epithet (§ 212). It is Aeneas and his 
men who are late. rapiunt...ferunt- 
que, are plundering and pillaging; the 
words suggest the actual carrying off 
of the spoil itself. Androgeos means, 
‘If you do not hurry (to the scene of 
the fighting), there will be no plunder 
left for you.’ Androgeos and his men, 
laden with spoil, are on their way back 
from the city to the Greek ships. 


376-377. neque .. . satis: fida is 
the important word, for not trusty 
enough were the answers we gave. 
sénsit... délapsus (esse): strict Latin 
usage would require sénsit sé délapsum 
(esse). Vergil has followed a Greek 
idiom by which, if the subject of an 
inf. is identical with that of the verb 
whereon the inf. depends, the subject 
is omitted, and all pred. adjectives 
belonging with the inf. are attracted 
into the nom. case. 

378. retro... repressit: briefly put 
for retreating backward, he checked 
voice and foot alike. pedem cum vice 
=pedem et vdcem. See note on poends 
cum sanguine, 72. 

379-381. improvisum: freely, ren- 
dered invisible; lit., ‘unforeseen,’ ‘not 
seen in time.’ aspris=asperis: § 118. 
sentibus: partly local abl., partly 
instr. abl. with imprédvisum (§§ 160, 
215). niténs, as he forces his way, by 
implying effort, suggests the man’s 
heavy tread, and the violence of his 
contact with the snake. trepidusque 
...refugit: the swift rhythm and the 
instantaneous pf. (§ 164) picture the 
man’s sudden backward jump. attol- 
lentem ... tumentem, as it raises its 
angry head and swells with, etc. The 
words effectively bring out (1) the 


382-395] 


haud secus Androgeés visti tremefactus abibat. 
Inruimus, dénsis et circumfundimur armis, 
ignardsque loci passim et formidine captids 


sternimus; adspirat primo fortiina labGri. 


Atque hic successii exsultans animisque Coroebus 
‘O socii, qua prima,’ inquit, ‘fortiina salitis 
monstrat iter quaque ostendit sé dextra, sequamur; 
mutémus clipeds Danaiimque insignia ndbis 


aptemus. 
Arma dabunt ipsi.’ 


Androgei galeam clipeique insigne decdrum 
induitur, laterique Argivum accommodat énsem. 
Hoc Ripheus, hoc ipse Dym4as omnisque iuventiis 


laeta facit; spoliis sé quisque recentibus armat. 
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Dolus an virtiis, quis in hoste requirat? 390 
Sic fatus, deinde comantem 

395 


serpent’s wrath, (2) the display of 
that wrath. iras: the pl. (§§ 191, 193) 
well pictures the several efforts of the 
snake to vent its wrath on the man. 
colla: ave. of spec.: § 147. 

382. haud secus=sic, by litotes; 


see note on non simili, i. 136. abibat 
=refugiébat. The impf. is conative; 
see note on né... arcéret, 1. 299-300. 

383-385. dénsis, close-massed. et: 
for position see § 236. circumfundi- 
mur: middle: § 167. As object sc. 
eos=Grdids. ignards and captés= 
causal clauses with sternimus. loci, 
the ground, the terrain. adspirat, fa- 
vors. The figure is from a favoring 
breeze that helps a ship on its way. 

386. successii... animisque: both 
ablatives are instrumental; animis= 
natural courage, asin 355. exsultans: 
freely, exalted, elated. Study exsult6, 
ansulto, in Vocabulary. 

387-388. prima... fortina, the first 
stroke of good fortune. dextra agrees 
with the subject of ostendit, and=an 
adv., propitiously; see § 213. ostendit 
sé virtually=app4aret, or vidétur, ‘is 
seen.’ In prose we should have sé 
dextram ostendit. 


389-390. mitémus: sc. cum Grdis 
occisis (or quds occidimus). insignia, 
badges, decorations, insignia, i.e. the 
armor or accouterments of the Greeks, 
with distinguishing devices on them 
(see note on arma, i. 183). mttémus 
. aptémus=‘let us masquerade 
(pose) as Greeks.’ Dolus ... requi- 
rat?, Who, in the case of a foe, would 
ask whether tt (i.e. such a transfer) ts 
trickery or high courage? With Dolus 
an virtis sc. sit, subj. in dependent 
question; for the omission of the sub- 
junctive see note on viris, i. 517. The 
subject of (sit) is the thought in- 
volved in mutémus aptémus. 
The abrupt character of Coroebus’s 
utterance gives it added power. 
virtis, manhood, true courage, i.e. 
straightforward, manly fighting. 

391-392. comantem: see note on 
cristatus, 1.468. galeam... insigne: 
for constr. and meaning see § 149. Cf. 
exuvias inditus Achilli, 275. insigne: 
cf. Danaiim . . . insignia, 389. 

394. ipse, too, also; a not uncom- 
mon meaning. 

395. laeta: contrast 402, with notes. 
recentibus, newly won. 
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[396-406 


Vadimus immixti Danais, haud ntimine nostro, 
multaque per caecam congressi proelia noctem 
conserimus, multds Danaiim démittimus Orcd; 
diffugiunt alii ad navis et litora curst 

4oo fida petunt, pars ingentem formidine turpi 
scandunt rirsus ecum et nota conduntur in alvé. 


Heu! 


Nihil invitis fas quemquam fidere divis! 


Ecce trahébatur passis Priaméia virgo 

crinibus 4 templ6 Cassandra adytisque Minervae, 
4o5 ad caelum tendéns Aardentia limina fristra, 

limina, nam teneras arcébant vincula palmas. 


396. Vadimus, Zo the charge we 
rush. haud nimine nostr6, attended 
by a divine favor not our own, and so 
not lasting; a grimly ironical expres- 
sion. For case see § 161. The nimen 
(cf. 178) is that of the gods of Greece. 
In assuming Greek armor, 391-395, 
the Trojans are seeking to make 
Greeks of themselves and so to get the 
heavenly favor which the Greeks are 
manifestly receiving. The words con- 
tain another suggestion. One can not 
cajole the gods; hence the conduct of 
the Trojans in seeking to divert to 
themselves the divine favor meant for 
others was sure to work them woe. 
Thus the words contain a hint of the 
coming disaster. 

397. caecam ... noctem: see note 
on nox atra, 360. congressi (sc. cum 
Graecis): freely, in close encounter. 

398. multés Danaiim: in prose we 
should have multés Danads. Such a 
gen. of the whole dependent on an 
adj. is, however, common enough in 
poetry and in later prose. Orcé=ad 
Orcum: § 134. 


400. fida, faithful, loyal. The litora 


had stood by the Greeks for ten years. 
There are grim humor and sarcasm in 
litora . . . fida; the words imply that 
the Greeks trusted more to the 
shelter of their ships than to their own 
prowess in open fighting on the plains. 


turpi, loathsome, has the same tone as 
litora... fida. 


402-468. “‘This good fortune soon de- 
serts us, and many of my comrades fall. 
I make my way to Priam’s palace, where I 
find a terrible struggle in progress.’ 


402. Nihil ... divis!, [tis in no wise 
heaven's will that any man should, etc. 
This verse ushers in the detailed ac- 
count of the calamity hinted at in 
haud ... nostré, 396. The Trojans, in 
seeking the favor of Greek gods, were 
putting faith in them. But those gods 
desired Greek, not Trojan, victory; 
hence the Trojans in trusting them 
were trusting them against their will. 
divis: dat., with fidere. See note on 
rébus, i. 452. 

403. To keep the word-order render 
by Lo, men were dragging a maiden, 
with streaming locks, ete. 

404. templo...adytisque: note the 
climax; templum is the whole temple, 
adytum is the holy of holies. It was 
for this violence to Cassandra that 
Pallas punished Ajax in the way 
described in i. 39-45. 

405-406. tendéns, straining. li- 
mina... lumina, eyes, as in 173, i. 
226. The repetition of liminais high- 
ly rhetorical, her eyes, I say. tendéns 
. . . limina is a rhetorical expression, 
formed on the model of tendere palmas. 
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Non tulit hance speciem furidta mente Coroebus, 
et sésé medium iniécit peritiirus in agmen; 
coOnsequimur ciincti, et dénsis incurrimus armis. 


Hic primum ex alto délibri culmine télis 


410 


nostrdrum obruimur, oriturque miserrima caedés 
armorum facié et Graidrum errdre iubarum; 
tum Danai gemitii atque éreptae virginis ira 
undique collécti invadunt, dcerrimus Aiax 


et gemini Atridae Dolopumque exercitus omnis, 


415 


adversi ruptd ceu quondam turbine venti 
confligunt, Zephyrusque Notusque et laetus Edis 
Eurus equis; stridunt silvae, saevitque tridenti 
spumeus atque im6 Néreus ciet aequora fund3. 


407-408. Non tulit, bore not, brooked 
not. et, but, asin 94. peritirus, rush- 
ing into certain death; see note on fu- 
turae, i. 712. agmen, column, host, of 
those qui Cassandram trahébant. 

410. Join Hic with obruimur, 411; 
for word-order see § 230. primum: 
join with er . . . nostrorum (411). 
Render Hic, etc., by Here we are over- 
whelmed, at first by the missiles, etc. 
See notes on tum, 413, and on etiam, 
420. délibri: the temple of 404. 

411. obruimur: for scansion of the 
last syllable see § 276. oritur, enswes. 

412. armorum... iubarum, through 
the look of our gear and the misunder- 
standing caused by, etc. iubarum: 
subjective genitive. For the crests 
see note on comantem, 391. 

413. tum, presently, balances pri- 
mum, 410. gemiti ... ira: freely, 
with a cry of rage at the rescue of the 
maiden. éreptae virginis is a subjec- 
tive gen.; see also note on métds.. . 
flictiis, i. 135. Vergil is telling us now, 
indirectly (§ 254), that the charge of 
409 was, at first, successful. 

414. collécti, gathering, rallying 
(§ 186). invadunt: sc. nds. Acerri- 
mus, keenest of all, because he is spe- 
cially interested; see note on templo 


Ajax is swayed 

most violently éreptae virginis ira. 
416-418. adversi=an adv. with cén- 

jligunt, clash face to face; see note on 


. adytisque, 404. 


créber ... procellis, i. 85. rupto6... 
turbine (sc. @ dis), when a storm has 
burst; lit., ‘when a storm has been 
made to burst forth.’ The abl. abso- 
lute implies a transitive use of rumpé, 
for which cf. rumpit vécem, 129, with 
note. quondam: as in 367. Zephyrus 
... Eurus: in appos. with venti. For 
the picture of opposing winds given 
here see i. 84-86, with notes. In trans- 
lating disregard -que with Zephyrus. 
laetus... equis, in all the pride of, etc. 
Cf. tegmine laetus, i. 275, duce laetus 
Achaté, i. 696. The steeds of the 
wind gods are the winds over which 
they preside. stridunt (whistle)... 
saevitque ... spumeus (419): the 
sound helps to picture the hiss of the 
storm (§ 253). For the form stridunt 
see § 112. 

419. spimeus pictures equally the 
god and the sea over which he pre- 
sides. The point of 413-419 is the 
confusion which reigns in the two 
situations that are compared. Néreus 
is subject both of saevit, 418, and of 
ciet, 419. For its position see § 235. 
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420 Illi etiam, si qués obsctiraé nocte per umbram 
fidimus insidiis totaque agitavimus urbe, 
apparent; primi clipeds mentitaque téla 
agnoscunt, atque Ora sono discordia signant. 
Jlicet obruimur numero, primusque Coroebus 


425 


Pénelei dextra divae armipotentis ad dram 


procumbit; cadit et Ripheus, itistissimus tinus 
qui fuit in Teucris et servantissimus aequi 
(dis aliter visum); pereunt Hypanisque Dymasque, 
confixi 4 sociis, nec té tua plirima, Panthi, 
430 labentem pietds nec Apollinis infula téxit. 


420. etiam, also, besides, gives the 
third stage in the catastrophe of 410- 
434. See notes on primum, 410, and 
on tum, 413. si quos=qudscumque. 
per umbram, aided by, etc. See note 
on oblati per linam, 340. Cf. nox 
atra, 360, caecam ... noctem, 397, 
with notes. 

421. fidimus, routed, scattered. in- 
sidiis: the change of armor, 389-395. 
agitavimus: a hunter’s term; cf. agéns, 
i. 191, and English ‘hounded.’ 

422-423. primi . . . agndscunt: in 
the confusion the Greeks with Ajax 
had not detected the fraud. mentita= 
quae sic mentita erant (see note on cor- 
repta, i. 100), lying, counterfeit. Join 
the word with clipeds, too. 6ra... sig- 
nant, they brand our tongues, differing 
in sound (from their own). This dif- 
ference would show itself in the 
battle-cries, orders, etc. Vergil prob- 
ably thought of the Greeks and the 
Trojans as using different dialects of 
Greek, and so able easily to under- 
stand one another. Cf. the notes on 
ea, 17, and on haud . . . loquor, 91. 
signant: by a cry of rage or the 
like. 

424. numer6, weight of numbers. 
Aeneas and his comrades had now 
three sets of opponents. primus: 
Coroebus is the first to fall by the 
crisis he had precipitated (386-391); 


a kind of poetic justice. His fall is 
pathetic: he is young (341), a lover 
(342-343), brave (344), and Cassan- 
dra had warned him—in vain—of his 
fate (345-346). 

425-428. divae armipotentis: Mi- 
nerva; cf. 404, and §315. et, also. 
tnus: often used to strengthen a 
superlative. servantissimus aequi, 
most observant of the right. For the 
gen. aequi see § 125. dis aliter visum 
(se. est), the gods willed otherwise; 
lit., ‘it seemed good to the gods 
(to deal with him) otherwise.’ The 
words are a pious formula of resig- 
nation. Aliter is the important word 
of the expression. It gets its meaning 
each time from the context; here it= 
‘otherwise than we mortals should 
expect in the case of one so just.’ 

429-430. confixi 4 sociis is explained 
by 410-411. nec...nec=et non... 
mec, and not . . . nor the fillet, ete. 
Pantha: we infer (§ 254) that Panthus 
has been with Aeneas ever since 
Aeneas left his father’s house (336- 
338). For the apostrophe as the 
result of increasing emotion cf. 56, i. 
555. labentem, in your fall. infula, 
fillet; cf. vittae, 133, 296. See Vocabu- 
lary for the proper distinction between 
the words. Fillets were worn by 
victims (133), by deities (296), and, 
as here and in 221, by priests. 
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Tliaci cinerés et flamma extréma medrum, 
testor in occasti vestré nec téla nec allas 
vitavisse vicés Danatim, et si Fata fuissent 


ut caderem meruisse mani. 
Iphitus et Peliés mécum, quérum Iphitus aevo 


Divellimur inde, 
435 


iam gravior, Peliads et vulnere tardus Ulixi; 
protinus ad sédis Priami clamGre vocati. 

Hic vérd ingentem pugnam, ceu cétera nusquam 
bella forent, nulli tota morerentur in urbe, 


sic Martem indomitum Danadsque ad técta ruentis 


440 


cernimus obsessumque Acta testiidine limen. 


431-434. extréma, death (as adj.), 
funeral; lit., ‘final.’ testor: sc. vds. 
The Romans often swore by the bones 
or the ashes of their kin. téla: out 
of 433 sc. Danaiim, subjective gen., 
missiles flung by Greeks. vitavisse: 
sc. mé as subject. vicés Danaiim, 
hazards at the hands of Greeks. vicés 
suggests reciprocity, interchange be- 
tween persons and things. Here it 
pictures the blow and the counter- 
blow of close combat. si. . .fuissent: 
protasis of a cond. contrary to fact; 
the apodosis is in merwisse. ut 
caderem: partly subj. of purpose with 
Fata fuissent, which=Fata décrévis- 
sent, partly dependent on merwisse 
manu; hence it stands between the 
two. Render by 2f the Fates had been 
minded that I should fall, I earned 
that fall by, etc. meruisse: in O. O. 
after testor, 432. The O. R. form 
would be merui, for which see note on 
ampulerat, 55. The ordinary form 
here in O. O. would be meritirum 
fuisse: A. 589, b; B. 321, 1, 2; Bu. 981; 
D. 901, III; G. 597, R. 4; H. 647, and 
1; H.B. 581, b, 1. Divellimur: a strong 
word; Aeneas left the scene sorely 
against his will. 

435. mécum=et ego; see note on 
poenas cum sanguine, 72. Iphitus... 
meécum, Iphitus and Pelias and I, con- 
stitutes the subject of Divellimur. 


‘more common use. 


436-437. gravior, heavily weighted; 
see note on tristvor, i. 228. et, also. He 
was wounded as well as old. vulnere: 
instr. abl. with tardus, slow, which 
gives the result, not the process 
(‘slowed,’ tarddtus); see §§ 160, 215. 
Ulixi: subjective gen. with vulnere, a 
wound dealt by the hand of Ulysses. 
vocati: sc. sumus. 

438-441. In rendering 438-441 begin 
as follows: Here we see a combat 
gigantic as if, etc. ceu: here in a 
comparison involving an hypothesis. 
In 355 and 416 it was used in similes 
involving facts. The former is the 
nusquam ... 
forent, had no existence. With forem, 
forés, etc.,=essem, essés, ete., cf. the 


familiar fore =futiruwm esse. more- 
rentur: sc. alibi, elsewhere, out of 
cétera, 438. Martem indomitum re- 


peats ingentem pugnam, 438. The 
introduction of ceu. . . urbe has dis- 
turbed the construction. With Mar- 


tem ci. Marte, 335. Render 440-441 
by so ungovernable is the fighting we 
see... ., Greeks rushing... and the 
doorway beset by the advancing (moving) 
testud6. acta, advancing; lit.,‘ driven,’ 
‘brought into play (against them).’ 
Cf. Caesar’s expression vineds agere. 
For the testidé see the Vocabulary, 
and cf. Caesar, B. G. I. 6. 2 testidine 
facta, portas succendunt. 
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Haerent parietibus scalae, postisque sub ipsds 
nituntur gradibus, clipedsque ad téla sinistris 
protécti obiciunt, prénsant fastigia dextris. 


445 


Dardanidae contra turris ac tota domorum 


culmina convellunt (his sé, quand6 ultima cernunt, 
extréma iam in morte parant défendere télis), 
auratasque trabés, veterum decora illa parentum, 
dévolvunt; alii strictis micrdnibus imas 


450 


obsédére foris; his servant agmine dénso. 


Instaurati animi régis succurrere téctis 

auxilidque levare virds vimque addere victis. 
Limen erat caecaeque forés, et pervius tisus 

téctdrum inter sé Priami, postésque relicti 


442-444, Haerent: emphatic; Fast 
to. . . cling. parietibus: for scansion 
see § 273. scalae, scaling ladders; 
much used in Vergil’s time, but un- 
known in Homer’s day. See note on 
ancora, i. 169. postis. . . ipsds: i.e. 
just where the defense would natu- 
rally be strongest. sub, close beside. 
nituntur gradibus, are forcing their way 
(up) step by step. gradibus is abl. of 
the route; see § 159. Cf. niténs, 380, 
with note. ad, against, i.e. to meet, 
to intercept. sinistris: with obiciwnt. 
protécti: middle voice, defending 
themselves (therewith). See §§ 167,186. 

445-448. domorum=‘fécta, 440, and 
sédis, 437. For the variety see §196. 
his. . . télis, with such things as their 
missiles. Note the pathos. For word- 
order see § 230. ultima = extréma, 
i. 219, their last hour. extréma... 
morte=a causal clause, since they are 
already, etc., and so=quandd... 
cernunt: § 251. Latin feels here the 
lack of a pres. part. to sum, to agree 
with the subject of parant. extrémad 
= uttermost, final. yeterum: freely, for 
generations back. decora illa: cf. decora 


alta, i. 429. illa is used as illd is in 
274. 
449. imas: freely, far below. 


451-452. Instaurati animi, (Our 
spirits were revived=) We gained fresh 
courage. Aeneas and his comrades 
were heartened by the sight of the 
vigorous defense of the palace (445- 
450). succurrere: for the inf. see 
§177. vir6és, the heroes, the heroic 
defenders.. vim, our strength. Here 
the word has a good sense, as ini. 271; 
contrast the sense in i. 4, i. 69. In 
440-452 Vergil has touched upon two 
phases of the assault, (1) the attack 
by scaling ladders, near the main 
gate (442-448), (2) the attack on the 
gate itself (449-450). The former of 
these is pictured at greater length in 
458-468, the latter in 469-505. 

453-455. Limen... 4 tergd (455), 
An entrance there was in the rear (@ 
tergo), and secret doors, and a familiar 
thoroughfare from part to part of Priam’s 
palace, a postern gate (at this time) 
abandoned, though by this way An- 
dromache, etc. For the word-order, 
453-455, see § 230. caecaeque: -que 
is here used in its strictest sense, to 
join two parts of one whole. pervius 
. . . Priami literally= ‘thoroughfare 
intimacy, the one with the other, of 
Priam’s dwellings’; it belongs to the 
type of expressions seen in magnorum 


455-464] 


a tergo, infélix qua sé, dum régna manébant, 
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saepius Andromaché ferre incomitata solébat 

ad socerés, et avd puerum Astyanacta trahébat. 
Evado ad summi fastigia culminis, unde 

téla mant miseri lactaébant inrita Teucri. 


Turrim in praecipiti stantem summisque sub astra 


460 


éductam téctis, unde omnis Trdia vidéri 

et Danaiim solitae navés et Achdica castra, 
adgressi ferr6d circum, qua summa labantis 
lunctirds tabulata dabant, convellimus altis 


-.. suum, i. 634-635. inter sé, with 
its suggestion of reciprocal action 
(here of movement back and forth 
between two points), helps to make 
clear the meaning of pervius. The 
words picture something beyond the 
Limen ... forés (the entrance 
proper), i.e. some private or secret 
(covered) passage. With such pas- 
the Romans 


sages, called cryptae, 
were thoroughly familiar. postés: 
part of the Limen ... forés. In 


Limen ... &@ terg6d (453-455) Vergil is 
describing only two things: (1) an en- 
trance, (2) a passage beyond the en- 
trance. He begins with (1), in Limen 
... forés, passes to (2), in pervius... 
Priami, and then reverts to (1), in 
postés. This is a feature of Vergil’s 
style. a tergd: the gate was far re- 
moved from the point of the Greek 
attack; hence Aeneas could by it enter 
the palace unnoticed.: infélix: she lost 
her husband and her boy, and was 
herself taken prisoner by the Greeks. 
Verses 453-457 compliment Aeneas, 
by implying his intimacy with Priam’s 
royal household. See notes on 320- 
321, at the end, and on amici, i. 486. 

456. incomitata emphasizes the 
privacy and security of this passage. 
Among the Greeks and the Romans 
women of distinction never went 
abroad unattended. 

457. socerés, her husband’s par- 


ents, Priam and Hecuba. puerum 
-.. trahébat: cf. parvum. . . trahit, 
320-321. For et trahébat we 
should say taking, etc.; see note on 
cantiis . . . dedére, i. 398. 

458. summi. . . culminis: cf. swm- 
mi fastigia téctt . . . superd, 302-303, 
with note. This roof, however, was 
evidently flat, level. 

460-464. In rendering 460-465 be- 
gin thus: A tower that stood... we 
assailed and tore it up, ete. 
Turrim is governed by adgressi, con- 
vellumus, and impulimus, 463-465. in 
praecipiti (tectorum), on the steep 
brink (of the palace), i.e. on the edge 
of the palace; its wall was flush with 
the main wall of the palace. The 
phrase compares the wall of the palace 
to a sheer precipice. summis ... 
téctis, wplifted starward from the sur- 
face of the roof. ferré, steel, i.e. axes, 
or crowbars. qua = ubi, wherever. 
summa... dabant, the topmost stories 
offered (presented) yielding junctions 
(joints). The Trojans assailed the 
tower at the points where it rose 
above the roof. convellimus: the pres. 
pictures the repeated efforts to hurl 
down the tower. altis sédibus (465): 
important words. The greater the 
height from which the tower should 
fall, the greater the damage it would 
do to the Greeks; cf. alté &@ culmine, 
290, with note. Sédés is used as in 232. 
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sédibus impulimusque; ea lapsa repente ruInam 


cum sonitii trahit, et Danatim super agmina 1laté 


incidit. 


Ast alii subeunt, nec saxa nec tllum 


tél6rum interea cessat genus. 
Véstibulum ante ipsum primGque in limine Pyrrhus 


470 


exsultat, télis et ltice coruscus aena, 


qualis ubi in licem coluber, mala gramina pastus, 
frigida sub terra tumidum quem briima tegébat, 
nunc positis novus exuviis nitidusque luventa 
librica convolvit sublat6 pectore terga, 


475 


arduus ad sdlem, et linguis micat Gre trisulcis. 


465-466. impulimus: instantaneous 
pf. (§ 164), giving the final result of 
their efforts, the swift, crashing fall. 
ruinam ... trahit, it drops, in long, 
trailing fall; lit., ‘it trails (drags) 
its fall.’ Cf. dedit . . . ruinam, 310. 
The top of the tower would fall first, 
of course, and draw, or at least, seem 
to draw, the rest with it. The swift 
rhythm helps to picture the sudden 
final toppling of the tower: § 253. 

467-468. nec. . .nec= etnon... 
nec, i.e. they are not correlative. So 
in 429-430. tllum =dllwm aliud. ces- 
sat: see note on cessa@bit, i. 672. 


469-505. ‘Presently, the Greeks, led 
by Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, force the main 
entrance of the palace.” 


469. Véstibulum: here entrance. pri- 
mo. . .limine, at the verge of the portal, 
defines it more closely; -que=and in 
particular, and in fact (cf. § 218). 
primo means that Pyrrhus is at the 
first point of the entrance that the 
strength of the defense will let him 
reach. Pyrrhus= Pélidés . . . Neop- 
tolemus, 263. 

470. exsultat. . . aéna, moves exul- 
tant, agleam with (armor and weapons of) 
bronze, and their brazen light (sheen). 

471-472. qualis ubi. . . coluber= 
talis qualis coluber est ubt, etc.; cf. note 


on qualis, i. 316. In rendering keep the 
word-order: resplendent as a snake 
when, confronting the sunlight, a snake 
that has fed, etc. in licem belongs 
with convolvit, 474, but is brought to 
the front because the gleam of sun- 
light on the snake’s new skin is the 
main thought of the clause. in licem 
thus helps to connect 471-475 with 
469-470. pastus= qui pdstus est; a 
dep. part. with tr. force. See note 
on crétus, 74. tumidum quem, whose 
swollen body. The body of the hiber- 
nating snake is swollen at first with 
the mala gramina, later with the poi- 
sons brewed therefrom. Vergil’s biol- 
ogy here is as defective as that seen 
in his reference to snakes’ crests, in 
206-207. 

473-475, novus gives the result of 
posilis. . .exurviis. We get light here 
on exumas ... Achilli, 275. The 
dead warrior loses his armor, as a 
snake sheds its skin. Render 473-474 
by a@ creature new, tts old skin laid 
aside, a creature bright . . . rolls its 
slippery body, its uplifted back, ete. 
arduus ad sélem, towering high against, 
etc. We might have expected éréctus, 
but here again the Latin pictures the 
result, not the process (§ 215). The 
use of ad sdlem after in licem -in 471 
disturbs the syntax, but is effective 
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Una ingéns Periphas et equérum agitator Achillis, 
armiger Automeddén, tina omnis Scyria ptbés 
succédunt téctd, et flammas ad culmina iactant. 
Ipse inter primGs correpta dira bipenni 


limina perrumpit, postisque 4 cardine vellit 


480 


aeratds, lamque, excisa trabe, firma cavavit 
robora, et ingentem 1]atd dedit dre fenestram. 
Apparet domus intus et atria longa patéscunt, 
apparent Priami et veterum penetralia régum, 


armatdsque vident stantis in limine prim6. 


485 


At domus interior gemitii miserdque tumulti 
miscétur, penitusque cavae plangdribus aedés 


because it makes the simile end as it 
began, with the idea of brightness. 
trisulcis: another error in biology (see 
note on 472, at the end). The linguae 
of snakes are bisulcae. 

476-478. equérum... Automedén, 
(once) the driver . . ., now the armor- 
bearer (of Pyrrhus). That we are 
to supply Pyrrhi with armiger seems 
clear from and omnis ... pubés. 
Pyrrhus had been brought up at 

-Scyros. Achilles had been there for 
a time before the Greeks set out for 
Troy. The structure in 469-477, which 
give references to (1) Pyrrhus (469- 
475), (2) Periphas, (1) Pyrrhus (in 
the allusion to his armor-bearer), is 
like that in 453-455. See notes there. 
flammas, brands, embers; perhaps fire- 
darts, like the malleolt et facés men- 
tioned in Cicero, Cat. I. 32. 

479-482. Ipse: Pyrrhus; see note on 
tpsvus, 1. 114. perrumpit ... vellit: 
conative presents; see note on né.. 
arcéret, i. 299-300. Below, in 481-482, 
cavavit and dedit describe the com- 
pleted and so successful act. The pres. 
and the pf. are often thus distin- 
guished. cardine, sockets; coll. singu- 
lar. See card6é in Vocabulary. lato... 
bre, wide-mouthed, gaping; abl. of char- 
acteristic. See note on praestanti cor- 


Perhaps ingentem refers 


pore, i. 71. 
to the length, lato . . 
breadth of the fenestra. 

483-484, Apparet. . . apparent, In 
plain sight is ..., in plain sight are, 
etc. Cf. Saepe ... saepe, 108-110, 
and Sanguine. . . sanguine, 116-118, 
with notes. The repetition forces us 
to dwell on the ruthless invasion of the 
sacred privacy of the palace. veterum 
. . .régum: freely, of a long, long line 
of kings. Cf. veterum.. . parentum, 
448, 

485. armatés: those mentioned in 
449-450. vident: sc. Graéi. in limine 
prim6, said from the point of view of 
the Greeks, who now can see into the 
palace (483-484), means that the Tro- 
jans are as close to the besiegers as 
they can get. The words thus balance 
primo. . . in limine, 469. 

486-487. At miscétur: we 
should say, But within the palace are 
moans, ... uproar, confusion. gemiti 
. . - miscétur: cf. 298. penitus... 
ululant (488): cf. penitus ... scopulds, 
i. 200-201, with notes. cavae, vaulted, 
suggests the echoing of the cries and 
shrieks. plangoéribus, lamentations. 
Strictly, the word refers to the beating 
of the breast by the hands; ef. tunsae 
pectora palmis, i. 481. 


. ore to the 
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fémineis ululant; ferit aurea sidera clamor. 

Tum pavidae téctis matrés ingentibus errant, 
490 amplexaeque tenent postis, atque dscula figunt. 

Instat vi patria Pyrrhus. Nec claustra nec ipsi 

custodés sufferre valent; labat ariete crébro 

idnua, et émdti procumbunt cardine postés. 

Fit via vi; rumpunt aditiis primdsque trucidant 


493 


immissi Danal, et 1até loca milite complent: 


non sic, aggeribus ruptis cum spimeus amnis 

exlit oppositasque évicit gurgite molis, 

fertur in arva furéns cumulé, campdsque per omnis 
cum stabulis armenta trahit. Vidi ipse furentem 


488. ululant, 
aedés, rooms, would more properly 
apply to the women by whom the 
rooms were occupied. This use of a 
verb is akin to that use of an adj. 
which is known as transferred epithet 


shriek, said of the 


(§ 212). ferit: not from feré. aurea 
snarks the tragic contrast between the 
glorious bright world above and the 
scene of ruin and woe on which that 
world looks down. 

490. amplexae: freely, with twining 
(clinging) arms. O6scula: i.e. of fare- 
well. ip 

491-493. Instat . . . Pyrrhus, On 
presses Pyrrhus, on, with all the 
violence of his father (Achilles). 
custédés, living warders. labat... 
crébro, 2s sent tottering by the ceaseless 
(lit., ‘repeated’) ram. ariete: instr. 
abl. with labat, which gives the result, 
totters, not the process (rumpitur, 
rumpi incipit); see §§ 160, 222. For 
the scansion of ariete see § 273. The 
reference to the ram here is an an- 
achronism; see notes on scdlae, 442, 
and on ancora, i. 169. émd6ti... car- 
dine, wrenched from their pivots (sock- 
ets). The door proper must now col- 
lapse, even if the panels were intact, 
and the heavy bar (claustra) which was 
let down behind the door in such a 
way that its ends were thrust into 
holes in the jambs still held fast. 


Here the fenestra, 482, would make 
it easy to cut through the bar. 

494-495. Fit, is wrought. aditis: 
acc. of effect: § 140. Cf. English 
‘break a path,’ ‘smash an entrance.’ 
immissi, flinging themselves in. See 
§§ 167, 186. loca, spaces. milite: 
as in 20. 

496-498. nén sic belongs with fer- 
tur... furéns, 498, far less furiously 
does a river sweep. For the litotes see 
note on non simili, i. 136. aggeribus, 
brings out, as does mdlis, 497, the 
fury of the stream by picturing the 
strength of the barriers it destroys. 
spimeus: pred. adj., a frothing flood. 
exiit: sc. ex alved. oppositas, set to bar 
its way. médlis, massy barriers, i.e. 
dikes, well known to the ancients. 
Inundations, e.g. of the Tiber and the 
Po, were common in Italy. In 304- 
308 we had a reference to a mountain 
torrent. Roman poets display great 
interest in rivers. furéns gives the 
main point of the simile. Note its 
late position. For a different mode 
of bringing out the main point of a 
comparison see notes on in licem, 471, 
and on ad sdlem, 475. cumuldé: as ini. 
105, wn one great mass. campos... 
trahit (499), drawing with it, etc. See 
note on canttis . . . dedére, i. 398. 

499-501. furentem, after furéns, 
498, helps to emphasize the point of 


500-512] 


caede Neoptolemum, geminésque in limine Atridas, 
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500 


vidi Hecubam, centumque nuris, Priamumque per ards 
sanguine foedantem quGs ipse sacraverat ignis. 
Quinquaginta illi thalami, spés tanta nepdtum, 
barbaricé postés aurd spoliisque superbi, 


procubuére; tenent Danai, qua déficit ignis. 


503 


Forsitan et Priami fuerint quae fata requiras. 
Urbis uti captae casum convulsaque vidit 
limina téctdrum et medium in penetralibus hostem, 
arma didi senior désuéta trementibus aevé 


circumdat néquiquam umeris, et initile ferrum 


510 


cingitur, ac dénsos fertur morittrus in hostis. 
Aedibus in mediis nidéque sub aetheris axe 


the simile in 494-499. nurtis, daughters. 
Priam had but fifty sons; hence 
centum nurts (properly, ‘daughters- 
in-law’) must include also the fifty 
daughters that one story gave him. 
per, amid. 

503-505. illi: as in 274, 448. thala- 
mi, bridal chambers, occupied by 
Priam’s sons and their brides. spés 
tanta nepotum, that gave such splendid 
promise of children and of children’s 
children, etc. nepdtum may be (1) ob- 
jective gen., or (2) gen. of definition 
(§ 122), showing in what the spés con- 
sisted. barbaricé: i.e. won from for- 
eigners. Join the adj. with both nouns. 
Vergil makes Aeneas speak as would a 
Roman or a Greek of Vergil’s own 
time. See barbarus in Vocabulary. The 
doors that mark Trojan victories now 
themselves fall. superbi, proudly 
decked, personifies postés. précubuére 
(sc. sé: § 151): cf. précumbunt, 493. 


506-558. “‘Priam’s fate. He sees his 
son Polites fall dead at his very feet, before 
the altar, and in wrath hurls a spear at the 
slayer, Pyrrhus. The latter thereupon 
kills Priam at the altar.” 


506. Forsitan=Fors sit an. Tors 
sit may be cond., ‘It would be proble- 
matical,’ or it may=‘Let there be a 
chance,’ i.e. ‘Suppose that there is a 


chance,’ etc. an=‘whether.’ The 
subj. in Forsitan .. . requirads is thus 
subj. in a dependent question. et, too, 
also. This whole passage, 506-558, ex- 
pands the hint given in vidi... 
Priamum . . . foedantem, 501-502. 

508. medium in penetr4alibus, with- 
in, yes, in the very penetralia (of his 
palace), a variation (see §§ 224-225) 
from the normal meditis in penetralibus, 
which would here be unmetrical. The 
penetralia of a house were ordinarily 
entered only by the members of the 
family. Note, then, the juxtaposition 
of contrasts (§ 240) in penetralibus 
hostem. 

509. arma, gear, warlike harness. 
senior, far, far on in years though he 
is. See notes on aeger, i. 208, and on 
tristior, i. 228. 

510-511. ferrum cingitur: for con- 
str. see § 149. fertur, starts forward; 
a conative present (see note on per- 
rumpit ... vellit, 480). moritirus= 
periturus, 408. 

512. axe, vault, dome. For the rev- 
olution of the heavens ef. Vertitur 

. caelum, 250. In niidd... axe 
Vergil seems to have in mind a Roman 
palace, two rooms (at least) of which 
were open in the center to the sky. 
See notes on porticibus ... fugit, and 
on vacua... listrat, 528. 
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ingéns ara fuit itixtaque veterrima laurus, 
incumbéns arae atque umbra complexa Penatis. 
515 Hic Hecuba et natae néquiquam altaria circum, 
praecipités atra ceu tempestate columbae 
condénsae, et divum amplexae simulacra sedébant. 
Ipsum autem siimptis Priamum iuvendalibus armis 
ut vidit, ‘Quae méns tam dira, miserrime conitinx, 
520 impulit his cingi télis, aut qué ruis?’ inquit. 
‘Non tali auxilid nec défénsdribus istis 
tempus eget, non, si ipse meus nunc adforet Hector. 
Hic tandem concéde; haec ara tuébitur omnis, 
aut moriére simul.’ Sic Gre effata, recépit 
525 ad sesé et sacra longaevum in séde locavit. 


513. laurus: Vergil does not mean 
what we commonly call the laurel. He 
has in mind the bay-tree, the sweet 
laurel (Laurus Nobilis), a shrub that 
rises sometimes to 60 feet. See the 
article ‘‘ Laurel’”’ in The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, eleventh edition, XVI. 
283-284. 

514. incumbéns, drooping o’er; lit., 
‘flinging (itself) on.’ Sc. sé (§ 151). 
umbra ... Penatis: by the altar, 
under the laurel, stand images of the 
Penates of Priam’s house. complexa 
has the force of a pres.; see § 186. 

515-517. natae=nuris, 501; see 
note there. néquiquam (cf. 510) an- 
ticipates the conclusion of the story; 
the altar did not protect them. alta- 
ria (neut. pl.) =Gra, 513. praecipités, 
(driven) headlong. 516 =‘helpless as 
doves,’ etc. The doves are to be 
thought of as flying in a dense, hud- 
dled mass. condénsae, crowded to- 
gether, for sympathy and mutual pro- 
tection. divum: the Penates of 514. 
amplexae: cf. amplexae, 490, com- 
plexa, 514, with notes. 

518. Ipsum: i.e. as well as younger 
men whose fighting days were not over. 
iuvenalibus armis, the warlike gear of 
his prime; cf. arma dit... désuéta, 
509. 


520. impulit=coégit. cingi télis: 
contrast the constr. in ferrum cingitur, 
510-511. quod ruis?, what is the goal 
of your haste? 

521-522. Non ... eget, Not such 
the succor, not such the defenders, etc. 
déféns6ribus istis refers to the ¢téla of 
520. The only possible defenders now 
are prayers and the altar; see 523. As 
hic=meus (e.g. in i. 98), so zste refers 
to the person addressed and=tuus or 
vester, often with an accessory notion 
of scorn or contempt. Here défénsdri- 
bus istis=those sorry defenders of 
yours. Wemay account for the scorn 
here by recalling tuvendlibus armis, 
518, and arma. . . désuéta, 509. For 
the abl., which belongs with eget, 522, 
cf. that with carére, 44. tempus, the 
hour. eget: for the indic. beside st 
adforet see note on impulerat, 55. non 
. .- Hector: for the spirit cf. that of 
st... . fuissent, 291-292. meus, my 
beloved. 

523. tandem: freely, without more 
delay. Tandem with the imp. expresses 
impatience; cf. its effect with a ques- 
tion, seen in quod. . . tandem, i. 331. 
Cf. also Iam didum simite poenas, 
103, with note. 

525. séde: a bench by the altar. 
locavit, made a place for. 


= 
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Ecce autem élapsus Pyrrhi dé caede Polités, 
nus natdrum Priami, per téla, per hostis 
porticibus longis fugit, et vacua Atria listrat 
saucius. Illum ardéns infest6 vulnere Pyrrhus 


Insequitur, iam iamque mani tenet et premit hasta. 


530 


Ut tandem ante oculis évasit et dra parentum, 

concidit, ac mult6 vitam cum sanguine fidit. 

Hic Priamus, quamquam in media iam morte tenétur, 

non tamen abstinuit nec voici iraeque pepercit. 

‘At tibi pro scelere,’ exclamat, ‘pro talibus ausis 535 
di, si qua est caeld pietas quae talia ciiret, 

persolvant gratis dignas, et praemia reddant 

débita, qui nati cOram mé cernere létum 


526. Pyrrhi dé caede: freely, from 
Pyrrhus’s murderous onset; cf. vulnere 
.. . Ulixi, 436, with notes. 

527-528. per téla. . . fugit: freely, 
comes into view, fleeing, ete. porticibus 
... fugit and vacua...lustrat express 
the same thought; see § 251. Vergilis 
thinking esp. of the peristgliwm of a 
Roman house. In this the opening to 
the sky (see note on 512, at the end) 
was large, and the roof surrounding 
the opening was supported by many 
columns. The spaces between the 
columns and the sides of the peri- 
stglium were the porticis. Vergil uses 
atria as freely as we use ‘halls’ of any 
room in amansion. porticibus is abl. 
of the route (§ 159). 

529. saucius: the most important 
word in the sentence; for its position 
see §232. infestd vulnere, with 
leveled weapon; lit., ‘with hostile 
wound,’ a daring variation (§§ 224- 
225) of the common infesté hasta, in- 
festd téld, ‘with hostile (leveled) 
weapon.’ The wound is substituted 
for the spear that is to make the 
wound (§ 202). 

530. iam iamque, now, and again, 
and yet again. tenet: in such situa- 
tions we say ‘all but grasps him.’ 
premit, presses him sore, Premere is 


often used of the jostling and the 
crowding of people in the streets, a 
sense akin to that shown here. Pyrrhus 
is thrusting with his spear. 

531. évasit, made his way out (from 
Pyrrhus’s thrusts). 

534. ndn .. . abstinuit, held him- 
self not aloof; sc. sé (§ 151). 

535. At: often thus used at the be- 
ginning of a curse. The thought is: 
‘(I have contained myself thus far), 
but (now I can not): may,’ ete. We 
may render by A curse on you! For 
villainy so monstrous, etc. 

536. cael6d: dat. with est, heaven has. 
pietas, pity, the regard which the gods 
ought to have for dutiful worshipers. 
For the obligations of the gods to 
mortals see note on ddnis .. . numine 
divae, i. 447. See discussion of pius 
in §66. quae... ciret: a purpose 
clause, to give heed to acts so mon- 
strous. 

537-538. persolvant. . . débita (sc. 
tabi): cf. gratis persolvere dignas, i. 600, 
and Di tibi. . . praemia digna ferant, 
i. 603-605. gratis: a powerful word 
here, since it is usually employed only 
of thanks to the gods. cernere depends 
on fécistt (539), which here=coégisti: 
§ 183. In prose we should have wt 
cernerem fécisti or effécisii. 
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fécisti, et patrids foedasti finere vultis. 


540 


At non ille, satum qué té mentiris, Achillés 


talis in hoste fuit Priam6, sed itira fidemque 
supplicis Grubuit, corpusque exsangue sepulcro 
reddidit Hectoreum, méque in mea régna remisit.’ 
Sic fatus senior, télumque imbelle sine ictii 


545 


coniécit, raucd quod protinus aere repulsum 


et summ6 clipel néquiquam umb@Gne pependit. 
Cui Pyrrhus: ‘Referés ergd haec et nuntius ibis 
Pélidae genitori. . Illi mea tristia facta 
dégeneremque Neoptolemum narrare memento; 


550 


nunc morere.’ Hoc dicéns, altaria ad ipsa trementem 


traxit et in multd lapsantem sanguine nati, 
implicuitque comam laeva, dextraque coruscum 


540. satum (esse) ... mentiris, 
whose son you falsely boast yourself. 
mentiris =‘lyingly state that,’ and so is 
properly construed with the infinitive. 
Pyrrhus’s conduct throws doubt on 
his claim that he is Achilles’s son. 
With satum quo cf. Maia genitum, 
i. 297, with note. 

541. talis. . . Priam6, such in (his 
dealing with) Priam, foe though Priam 
was. inis used asin 390. fidem: the 
suppliant’s confidence that Achilles 
would do what was right, i.e. spare his 
life. 

542-543. érubuit, respected; prop- 
erly, ‘blushed at’ the thought of vio- 


lating, etc. For its tr. force see 
§§ 141-142. corpusque .. . reddidit 
explains tira ... érubuit. For the 


thought cf. exanimum ... Achillés, 
i. 484, with note there on véndébat. 
Hectoreum= Hectoris: § 209. mé... 
remisit: i.e. he did not detain me as a 
prisoner as he might treacherously 
have done. 

544-546. senior, the aged king. 
télum ...imbelle: for the thought see 
note on défénsdribus istis, 521. sine 
icta: freely, that dealt no (true) blow. 
Taucé, ringing, clanging. quod=id 
enim; the clause explains sineicta. et= 


ttaque (§ 219). summé ... umbdne, 
only the surface of, etc.; see note on 
summa... unda, i. 127. umbéne: the 
very center of Pyrrhus’s shield. Priam 
(senior, 544) can still shoot straight, 
but his cast lacks force. sine icti, 544, 
summo ... umbéne, and néquiquam 
(546) strengthen one another. pe- 
pendit, merely hung. 

547. Referés and ibis=imperatives, 
Report ... go; see note on noster eris, 
149. Logically, nintius ibis should pre- 
cede Referés, but Vergil sets first the 
verb containing the more important 
idea. moria@mur .. . ruamus, 353, can 
be explained in this way. 

548. genitori, who IS my _ sire. 
Pyrrhus is answering satum. . . men- 
tiris, 540. 

549. dégenerem... Neoptolemum, 
the degeneracy of Neoptolemus (§ 214). 

550-551. ad. . . traxit: during the 
scene described in 533-550 Priam had 
of course left his seat (525), and had 
moved toward Pyrrhus. 

552-553. implicuit . .. laeva: sc. 
mani; cf. note on dextrae. . .dextram, 
i. 408. comae (dat.) laevam implicuit 
would be simpler Latin. Homer repre- 
sents the Greeks as long-haired; Vergil 
probably thought of the Trojans, too, 


553-566] 


extulit ac lateri capuld tenus abdidit énsem. 
Haec finis Priami fatdrum, hic exitus illum 


régnatorem Asiae. Iacet ingéns litore truncus, 
avulsumque umeris caput, et sine ndmine corpus. 


Obstipui; subiit cari genitdris imag, 


ut régem aequaevum cridéli vulnere vidi 
vitam exhalantem, subiit déserta Cretsa 

et direpta domus et parvi casus [uli. 
Respicid, et quae sit mé circum copia listro. 
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Pergama, tot quondam populis terrisque superbum 
At mé tum primum saevus circumstetit horror. 
560 
565 


Déseruére omnés défessi, et corpora saltii 


ad terram misére aut ignibus aegra dedére. 


as wearing long hair. extulit, raised 
on high. ex-, as prefix, often=‘up- 
ward.’ Neoptolemus had slain Po- 
lites with his spear; cf. 530. lateri= 
an latus (§ 134). abdidit, buried. 

554-555. finis: here fem., an archa- 
ism; cf. §98. exitus (sc. vitae) often= 
‘death.’ illum... tulit (=abstulit), 
borehimaway. sorte, through the allot- 
ment (of fate). 

556-558. tot... Asiae, though once 
he was proud ruler of, ete. populis 
terrisque: dat. of interest with régna- 
torem: $131. Vergil seems to have 
also in mind a Greek use of the dat. 
with certain verbs of guiding, ruling, 
governing. Iacet ... caput: Vergil 
here implies, indirectly (§ 254), that 
Priam’s body was decapitated and 
flung unburied on the shore, far from 
the citgdel of Troy. truncus, caput, 
and corpus are all alike pred. nom. 
to Iacet. Vergil was led to put this 
strain on his readers’ credulity be- 
cause he was thinking of Pompey the 
Great, who, as he sought to step on 
the shore of Egypt, was stabbed to 
death. His decapitated body lay, 
for a time, naked, on the strand. For 
the tense of Jacet see notes on redit, 
275, and on volvit, i. 101. 


559-566. ‘At this sight I think of my 
aged father, my wife, and my son. I am 
now alone on the palace roof.” 

560. subiit: sc. mé, rose up before 
me, i.e. filled my thoughts. 

561. aequaevum:sc. et = genitori med. 

563. direpta: the house had not yet 
been plundered; direpta thus simply 
pictures the wild fancies to which 
in his excitement Aeneas gives way. 

564. copia: sc. militum or wuvenum. 
listré, I seek to learn; conative present 
(see note on né.. . arcéret, i. 299-300). 
Aeneas is seeking to learn who are 
near him, to help him rescue his 
father, ete. 

565-566. Déseruére (sc. mé) is em- 
phatic by position; Gone they were, yea, 
every one. The meaning is that they 
were all dead. In prose, we should 
have pluperfects in 565-566, but 
déseruerant and miserant would be 
unmetrical. défessi, in sheer exhaus- 
tion. corpora... dedére explains 
Déseruére. Two sets are distinguished: 
(1) those who had dashed themselves 
to death on the ground, (2) those who 
had consigned themselves to the 
flames. aegra, fainting. They were 
too weak to do anything but die. The 
perfects=‘I found that they had,’ etc. 
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Iamque aded super tinus eram, cum limina Vestae 
servantem et tacitam sécréta in séde latentem 
Tyndarida aspici6; dant clara incendia licem 


570 


erranti passimque oculés per ciincta ferenti. 


Illa sibi infestds Eversa ob Pergama Teucroés 

et poends Danaiim et déserti coniugis iras 
praemetuéns, Trdiae et patriae communis Erinys, 
abdiderat sésé atque dris invisa sedébat. 


575 


Exarsére ignés anim6; subit ira cadentem 


ulcisci patriam et sceleratas simere poenas. 
‘Scilicet haec Spartam incolumis patriasque Mycénas 


667-623. “‘Catching sight of Helen, who 
is crouching in Vesta’s temple, I am 
about to slay her, when my mother, Venus, 
appears, and bids me think of my family. 
She shows me the gods destroying Troy.” 


567. Iam . . . adeo is a strength- 
ened Jam, By THIS time. super 
may be (1) an adv., above, i.e. on the 
roof of the palace, or (2) part of 
supereram. If (2) is right, see § 238. 
limina, temple; cf. the use of carinae 
or véla=ndavés. Vestae: the temple of 
Vesta, goddess of the hearth (§ 331), 
was surely a strange place of sanctuary 
for Helen, who had betrayed her 
home and its gods (§ 54). 

568. servantem, some one clinging 
closely to. At first Aeneas does not 
recognize Helen. sécréta, apart. Cf. 
sécréta, 299. séde, corner, recess. 
Note the repetition of the one idea 
in servantem, tacitam, sécréta, latentem. 

569-570. Tyndarida: for form see 
§ 107. The late position of this word 
well pictures Aeneas’s sudden, startled 
recognition of the woman who, in a 
sense, was cause of all the woes of 
Troy. dant (mihi) ... ferenti= 
dant enim, etc.; the words explain how 
he was able to see Helen. erranti: 
i.e. on the roof. Aeneas does not come 
down to the street till 632. ferenti, 
sweeping, making... range. 

571-573. Illa . . . praemetuéns 


(573): for the word-order see § 230. 
Danaiim, at the hands of the Greeks; 


subjective genitive. coniugis: Mene- 
laus, brother of Agamemnon: § 54. 
praemetuéns expresses not only fear, 
but also precautions taken to avert 
the dangers of the thing feared. 
Helen’s precaution here is the care 
with which she is hiding, 567-569. 
Erinys, scourge, curse. With Trdéiae 
... Hrinys cf. saevum ambébus Achil- 
lem, i. 458. 

574, invisa, a hateful (loathly) thing. 

575-576. Exarsére ... poenas: the 
sight of Helen just at the moment 
when Aeneas was thinking, full of 
fears, of his home, justifies wholly his 
fury in 575-587. subit ira (mé), an 
angry desire sweeps o'er me. Cf. subitt 

. . magd, 560. The expression =iraé 
ardéns cupid; see also § 185. scelera- 
tas, sin-stained. This striking epithet 
of poends is explained by Vergil him- 
self, in etst . . . féminead in poenda est, 
583-584; see notes there. 

577. 577-587 constitute a soliloquy. 
Scilicet belongs with 577-582. It 
often, as here, ironically emphasizes 
something strange or absurd. The 
thought of 577-582 is, ‘Shall she, the 
guilty cause, escape, though Priam 
and his city are fallen?’ Such a ques- 
tion=a neg. assertion. Mycénas: as 
in 25. Helen had come from Sparta. 
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aspiciet, partdque ibit régina triumph, 
coniugiumque domumque, patrés ndtdsque vidébit, 


Tliadum turba et Phrygiis comitata ministris? 


589 


Occiderit ferrd Priamus? Trdia arserit igni? 
Dardanium totiéns stidarit sanguine litus? 

Non ita, namque etsi nillum memorabile nodmen 
féminea in poena est nec habet victoria laudem, 


exstinxisse nefas tamen et simpsisse merentis 


585 


laudabor poenas, animumque explésse iuvabit 
ultricis fammae et cinerés satiasse medrum.’ 


5'78-579. parto ... triumpho, her 


triumph won. coniugium, husband; 
properly ‘wedlock.’ So at times ser- 
vitium= servus, matrimonium = uxor. 


patrés=parentés; cf. socerds, 457, 
‘parents-in-law.’ 
580. turba ... ministris: instr. 


abl. with comitdta, here a full passive; 
see notes on comiidtus and on AchGté, 
i. 312. The ref. is to Trojan captives 
treated as slaves. ministris: as ini. 705. 

581-582. The states expressed by 
Occiderit, arserit, and sidarit are all 
conceived of as existing prior to those 
denoted by the three fut. verbs in 578- 
579. igni: instr. abl. with arserit, 
which gives the result, blaze, not the 
process (‘be set ablaze,’ incendétur, 
or incénsa erit). See §§ 160, 222, 
Dardanium: join also with sanguine. 

583-585. Non ita: sc. erit. féminea 
=an objective gen., féminae. Sc. fé- 
minea (nom.) with victoria, in the same 
sense. Render by punishment of true 
woman, victory (over true woman). 
exstinxisse and siimpsisse depend on 
laudabor, which is felt to=cum laude 
dicar, or omnés cum laude dicent mé. 
Render by yet, for blotting out. . ., I 
shall be praised. nefas here=‘a guilty 
creature,’ much as coniugium, 579,= 
coniunx. merentis. . . poenas (586) 
is a strange expression. Render by for 
exacting punishments of one richly 
deserving them. Vergil could have 
said, simply, (1) meritas poends 


simpsisse, ‘for exacting (earned=) 
deserved punishments,’ or (2) ab 
homine (‘human being’) poends me- 
rente simpsisse, ‘for exacting punish- 
ments from a person earning (con- 
stantly) punishments,’ or (3) sump- 
sisse poenads ab homine poenads merita, 
‘for exacting punishments from a per- 
son that had (once) earned punish- 
ments.’ Of these three forms the 
second is the most effective. From 
it Vergil borrowed the pres. part., but, 
as his sentence developed, he could 
put the part. only in the acc. case.— 
The point of 583-585 lies in the sharp 
contrast between féeminead and nefas. 
Helen is no woman, but nefas itself, 
the embodiment of sin; hence one may 
deal with her as he will. Here, as 
when he wrote sceleratas (576), Vergil 
was expressing his own feelings. In 
the Homeric days, a warrior was per- 
fectly justified in slaying a guilty 
woman such as Helen was. . Vergil 
was full of sympathy with all that 
suffered (as Helen is suffering now), 
especially with women and children. 

586-587. animum ... flammae: 
i.e. to have given full rein to the venge- 
ful impulse that urged me to slay 
Helen. For explésse with a gen. see 
§ 129. satiasse: i.e. with vengeance. 
The thought that the dead took de- 
light in punishment dealt out to those 
who had wronged them is common in 
Greek and Roman writers. 
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Talia iactabam et furiata mente ferébar, 
cum mihi sé, non ante oculis tam clara, videndam 


590 


obtulit, et pira per noctem in lice refulsit 


alma paréns, confessa deam qualisque vidéri 
caelicolis et quanta solet, dextraque prehénsum 
continuit, rosedque haec insuper addidit ore: 
‘Nate, quis indomitas tantus dolor excitat iras? 


595 


Quid furis, aut quénam nostri tibi ctira recessit? 


Non prius aspiciés ubi fessum aetate parentem 
liqueris Anchisén, superet coniinxne Cretisa 
Ascaniusque puer? Qués omnis‘undique Graiae 
circum errant aciés, et, ni mea cira resistat, 


588. Talia iactabam: cf. Talia tac- 
tanti,i. 102. ferébar: sc. in Tyndarida. 
589-593. cum ... paréns (591), 
when, across my path, my mother... 
proffered herself to my eyes (videndam). 
This is a cum-inversum clause; see note 


on cum... sécum (ait), i. 36-37. non 
...clara:i.e. with less disguise than on 
former occasions, e.g. that described 
in i. 314-401. Cf. Aeneas’s reproaches 
on this point, i. 407-409. videndam: 
the gerundive, as often, expresses 
purpose. pura ... lice, radiance 
undimmed, the bright light insepar- 
ably connected with deities; see note 
on flagrantis,i.710. Cf. too, rosea... 
refulsit, i. 402. cdonfessa deam, con- 
fessing the goddess, i.e. revealing (and 
admitting) fully her divine nature. 
The words are explained by qudlis 
. solet, in the guise and in the 
stature in which she is always seen, etc. 
Cf. the description of Diana, i. 501, 
with notes. caelicolis: dat. of the 
agent (§ 133) with vidéri, which is a 
true pass., as in i. 396. prehénsum: 
sc. mé. Venus seizes Aeneas by his 
sword hand. insuper, besides, i.e. in 
addition to the revelation that, by the 
removal of all disguise, she had given 
of her identity. 
595. Quid furis...?, Why this mad- 
ness ...? quénam: for nam see note on 


Nam quae... mordtur...?, 373. nostri: 
Venus identifies herself with Aeneas’s 
household. Nostri is regularly objec- 
tive gen., nostrum gen. of the whole. 

596-597. Non for Noénne occurs in 
indignant questions both in prose and 


in poetry; ef. Cicero, Cat. II. 19, 
Non vident id sé cupere...? The 
question here=a command. prius: 


i.e. before you think of anything else. 
ubi ... liqueris is briefly put for 
where he ts whom you deserted, i.e. 
whether he is still at home, alive. 
superet, survives. In this sense 
supersum is commoner. conitinxne: 
the interrog. -ne is not necessarily, 
either in prose or in poetry, attached 
to the first word of a clause or a sen- 
tence. 

599. errant, are wandering aim- 
lessly (blindly), is a fine word here. 
Venus implies that, if the Greeks were 
to discover the location of the house- 
hold of so great a chieftain as Aeneas 
was, they would make straight for it. ni 
« - . resistat: cf. nt faciat, . . . ver= 
rant, i. 58-59, with note. Venus means 
that she is working a miracle by ren- 
dering Aeneas’s house invisible. Years 
later, she wrought a like miracle when 
she made Aeneas and Achates in- 
visible at Carthage (i. 411-587, esp. 
411-440, 586-587). 


600-614] 


iam flammae tulerint inimicus et hauserit énsis. 
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600 


Non tibi Tyndaridis faciés invisa Lacaenae 
culpatusve Paris, divum inclémentia, divum 

has évertit opés sternitque 4 culmine Trodiam. 
Aspice (namque omnem quae nunc obducta tuenti 


mortalis hebetat vistis tibi et Umida circum 


605 


caligat nibem éripiam; tii né qua parentis 
lussa timé neu praeceptis parére reciisa) : 

hic, ubi disiectaés molis dvulsaque saxis 

$axa vidés mixtdque undantem pulvere fimum, 


Neptiinus mtrés magnoque émota tridenti 


610 


findamenta quatit totamque 4 sédibus urbem 
éruit; hic Iind Scaeds saevissima portas 
prima tenet, sociumque furéns 4 navibus agmen 


ferro accincta vocat. 


600. tulerint . . . hauserit: instan- 
taneous pf. (§ 164); for meaning of 
tulerint see note on tllum... tulit, 554- 
555. hauserit (e0s), drain their life- 
blood. 

601-603. tibi: as in i. 261. Render 
by It is not, mark you, the beauty, ete. 
invisa culpatis, though hated 
. . . though blamed; see note on aeger, 
j. 208. divum ... divum: for the 
rhetorical repetition cf. that of lamina, 
405-406. Note the effective adversa- 
tive asyndeton here. has... opés: 
Priam’s palace. 4 culmine: cf. ruit 
altd & culmine Trova, 290. 

604-607. omnem, everywhere, as in 
26. obducta tuenti ... tibi, drawn 
over your sight. tmida... caligat: 
freely, hangs dank and dark and thick 
about (you). ta né.. . recusa is to 
be taken closely with Aspice (604) ; it 
was not accounted safe to see the gods 
in their divine form and brightness. 
Cf. the story of Semele; see Gayley 
(§ 362); pages 71-73. For né. . . neu 
with the imperative, second person, 
see § 171. tu gives a tone of urgency 
to the command, as if Venus means, 
‘Do not you, whatever others may do.’ 


608-609. mdlis, huge masses. mixtd 
. . . pulvere: instr. abl. with wndan- 
tem, eddying, billowing. Render, freely, 
by commingled smoke and dust rising 
am billows. The force of the dust- 
clouds that rise from the falling walls 
gives @ waving motion to the smoke. 

610-611. Neptinus: Neptune and 
Apollo built the walls of Troy for its 
king, La6émedon. He who built the 
walls would be best able to destroy 
them. We gain another point in 
that the builder and so the natural 
preserver of the walls is destroying 
them. é€ém6ta=quae émdvit; it be- 
longs also with mitrés. The prefix 
here and in érwit, 612=‘out of their 
(proper) places.’ tridenti: cf. Nep- 
tune’s use of his trident in i. 145. 

612-614. Scaeads . . . portas: the 
best known and strongest gate of 
Troy. As Troy’s most relentless foe, 
Juno assails Troy’s strongest defenses. 
For the pl. portés see §§ 190, 192. 
saevissima, 1m fullest savagery. prima: 
as ini. 24. furéns: as in i. 491, but 
with miarkedly different tone. ferro 
accincta: see note on arma, i. 16. 
accincta, girt; cf. Accungunt, 235. 
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615 Iam summ4as arcis Tritdnia (respice) Pallas 
insédit, nimbo effulgéns et Gorgone saeva; 
ipse pater Danais animGs virisque secundas 
sufficit, ipse deds in Dardana suscitat arma. 
Eripe, nate, fugam, finemque impone labdri. 


620 


Nusquam aber, et tiitum patrid té limine sistam.’ 


Dixerat, et spissis noctis sé condidit umbris. 
Apparent dirae faciés inimicaque Trdiae 


numina magna deum. 


Tum vérd omne mihi visum considere in ignis 


625 


Ilium, et ex im6 verti Neptiinia Trdia, 


ac veluti summis antiquam in montibus orhum 
cum ferrd accisam crébrisque bipennibus instant 


615-616. respice, look behind you. 
The sights of 604-614 were in front 
of Aeneas. insédit, has beset; see note 
on insidat, i. 719. Pallas was commonly 
the preserver of fortresses and citadels. 
This reversal of her usual functions 
emphasizes the completeness of the 
fall of Troy; see note on Neptinus, 
610. nimbo .. . saeva, dazzlingly 
bright with her storm-cloud and grim 
with her Gorgon. Vergil had in mind 
the aegis, for which see §§ 313, 315. 
The aegis, when shaken, wrought 
terror and dismay among the wear- 
er’s foes; the shaking was accompa- 
nied by thunder and by lightning. 
In the view taken here by Vergil, the 
aegis was, strictly, a symbol of the 
whirlwind that drives the storm- 
cloud, ascribed to Zeus as his shield 
because he was god of the weather. 
In our passage, the aegis which is the 
shield proper is confused with the 
storm-aegis which is visibly repre- 
sented on the shield. 

618. deds=céterds deds. 

619. Eripe...fugam, Wrest flight, 
therefore, etc., out of the obstacles 
that threaten to make it impossible. 
In view of 595-600, we must supply 


tibi tuisque, ‘for yourself and all your 


household.’ 
patria. 

620. aberé: sc. @ té. patrid = patris tut. 

621. spissis . . . umbris: see note 
on nox Gtra, 360. spissis = dénsis, close- 
gathered. The disappearance of the 
light of 590 would intensify the gener- 
al darkness. 

622-623. Apparent... deum: these 
words do not picture new sights seen 
after Venus departs, but are a com- 
mentary on the whole scene, 604-620. 
For Apparent see 483-484. 


labori: sc. pugnandi prod 


624-654. “I go home, determined first 
to bear my father to safety. He, however, 
refuses to depart, declaring that he will not 
survive this second fall of his city.” 


624-625. omne, everywhere; cf. om- - 
nem, 604. Neptinia, Neptune-built 
though it was. See note on Neptinus, 
610. Aeneas’s thought is that a god- 
built city should have endured forever. 

626-629. ac joins the simile veluti 

- ruinam, 626-631, to ex imo, 625. 
eximo and the simile are, both of them, 
adverbial expressions, denoting man- 
ner. veluti...cum, as when. anti- 
quam here=veterem, that long had 
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éruere agricolae certatim: illa usque minatur, 
et, tremefacta comam, concuss6 vertice nitat, 


vulneribus donec paulatim évicta suprémum 


congemuit, traxitque lugis avulsa ruinam. 


optabam primum montis primumque petébam, 
abnegat excisé vitam prédtcere Trdia 


exsiliumque pati. 


sanguis,’ ait, ‘solidaeque su6 stant rdbore virés, 
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Déscendé, ac, diicente ded, flammam inter et hostis 
expedior; dant téla locum, flammaeque recédunt. 
Atque ubi iam patriae perventum ad limina sédis 
antiquadsque domés, genitor, quem tollere in altds 635 
‘Vos 6, quibus integer aevi 
640 


vos agitate fugam. 


M6 si caelicolae voluissent dticere vitam, 


stood. ferr6 accisam.. . bipennibus: 
freely, gashing with steel and with blow 
on blow of their axes an ash-tree, etc. 
instant éruere: cf. Instant... concli- 
dere, etc., i. 423-425. minatur: sc. ‘to 
fall... comam: for case see § 147. 
nitat is intransitive. 

630-631. suprémum is an adj. used 
as noun, in the acc. of effect, has 
groaned its last, as we say; see §§ 140, 
142. traxit ...ruinam: see note on rui- 
nam... trahit, 465-466. iugis = summis 

. . montibus, 626. Strictly, the tree 
is severed from its stump and its 
roots, but, since these bound it to 
the montés and to the iuga, the poet 
may fairly speak of the tree as severed 
from the heights. The tree is antiqua 
(626), as Troy itself had been; it 
settles slowly but surely to its fall, even 
as Troy is sinking into flames. 

632-633. Déscendé: i.e. from the 
roof of Priam’s palace. See note on 
erranti, 570. ded: i.e. Venus; cf. her 
promise in 620. expedior: freely, J 
thread my way; a middle voice. 

634-635. Atque here= Atqui, And 
yet. The thought is, ‘Though I had 


taken so much trouble, and had run 
risks so great to make my way home, 
to save my father, my father, never- 
theless,’ etc. perventum (est), we (i.e. 
my mother and I) had come. For this 
use of the impers. pass. see note on 
discumbitur, i. 700. antiquas: here an 
epithet of affection, the dear old. The 
word here=veteris; cf. antiquam, 626. 

636. primum... petébam= quem- 
que primum petébam. See notes on 
et, 71, and on catulique ... exspectant, 
357-358. 

638-640. integer aevi, untainted by 
age. winteger= empty of; hence for the 
gen. aevt see §§ 124,127. solidae... 
virés, whose strength, through tts own 
endurance, stands unimpaired. The 
strength of the young does not need 
the helps (staff, etc.) required by old 
age. sud...rdbore: instr. abl. with 
slant, which gives the result, not the 
process (‘is made to stand,’ stabiliun- 
tur); see §§ 160, 222. agitate fugam: 
ef. Mattrate fugam, i. 137. agitate= 
ply with all speed. 

641. diicere vitam= vitam pridi- 
cere, 637; see § 221. 
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has mihi servassent sédis. Satis ina superque 
vidimus excidia et captae superavimus urbi. 
Sic, 6 sic positum adfati discédite corpus. 

645 Ipse mani mortem inveniam; miserébitur hostis 
exuvidsque petet. Facilis iacttira sepulcri. 
Iam pridem, invisus divis et inttilis, annds 
démoror, ex qué mé.divum pater atque hominum réx 
fulminis adflavit ventis et contigit igni.’ 

650 Talia perstabat memorans fixusque manébat. 
Nos contra effisi lacrimis, coniinxque Creusa 


642-643. has . . . sédis, this place, 
so long my home. For sédis see note 
on sédis, i. 205. Satis... vidimus: 
briefly put for Satis superque est 
vidisse or Satis superque est quod 
vidimus, It is enough, aye, more than 
enough that I have seen. tina belongs 
both with excidia and with captae... 
urbi, one downfall, one capture of my 
city. For captae see § 214. Anchises is 
alluding to the capture of Troy by 
Hercules. At that time, Laémedon 
and all his sons save Priam had been 
killed. See Gayley (§ 362), pages 170, 
225. excidia: the expression wna. . 
excidia well shows Vergil’s fondness 
for the pl.; see §§ 188-190, esp. 189. 
superavimus has here the meaning 
and the constr. of swperfuimus; cf. 
note on superet, 597. 

644. positum, adfati, and corpus 
all suggest the idea of one dead and 
laid out for burial. Anchises, sorely 
crippled (647-649), is lying on a couch 
or a bed, and so, thinking of the resem- 
blance between his appearance and 
that of a body ready for burial, he 
bids Aeneas treat him as one dead. 
adfatt suggests the cry Valé, thrice 
made at the funeral pyre as a final 
farewell to the dead. Render by Say 
your farewells to me, to me, laid thus, 
ah thus, and go your ways. 

645-646. Ipse ... inveniam: i.e. 
‘I shall provoke the enemy to slay 


, 


me.’ He means that he will do what, 


(though he knows it not), Priam had 
just done. mant, by my prowess. 
miserébitur is said with great bitter- 
ness; to Anchises death is so welcome 
that the enemy’s act will seem one of 
mercy and pity. Before miserébitur 
se. aut, or else; with hostis sc. tpse, of 
his own initiative. Facilis, (easy= ) 
easy to endure. We should say ‘the 
veriest trifle.’ iactira sepulchri: the 
enemy, of course, will not trouble 
themselves to give him due burial. 
Since ancient feeling counted the loss 
of burial a grievous evil (cf. notes on 
inhumati, i. 353, and on nidus, v. 871), 
the words of Anchises betray their 
Own insincerity and show the depth 
of feeling which he is trying to hide. 
The bitterness is emphasized by the 
rough word iacttira (see Vocabulary). 

647-649. Iam pridem.. . démoror, 
I have long been, etc.; see note on tot 

. . gerd, 1. 47-48. invisus divis is 
explained by ex quo... igni, 648-649. 
initilis: because crippled (see Anchi- 
sés in Vocabulary). annos démoror: 
Anchises means that, by failing to die, 
he has kept the years idly waiting 
(for his death). ex qué: as in 163. 
me ... adflavit, blew against me. 
divum.. . réx: cf. i. 65. 

651. Nos= go. effisi (swmuws) la- 
crimis=lacrimantés 6ramus, and so 
can easily be construed with the pur- 
pose clause né.. . vellet, 652-653. la- 
crimis is dat. =in lacrimas. Render by 


652-664] 
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Ascaniusque omnisque domus, né vertere sécum 
cuncta pater fatdque urgenti incumbere vellet. 
Abnegat, inceptdque et sédibus haeret in isdem. 


Rursus in arma feror, mortemque miserrimus opto, 


655 


nam quod consilium aut quae iam fortiina dabatur? 
‘Méne efferre pedem, genitor, té posse relictd 
spérasti, tantumque nefas patrid excidit dre? 
Si nihil ex tanta superis placet urbe relinqui, 


et sedet hoc animé perittiraeque addere Triiae 


660 


téque tudsque iuvat, patet isti 1ldnua léto, 

iamque aderit mult6 Priami dé sanguine Pyrrhus, 
gnatum ante ora patris, patrem qui obtruncat ad ards. 
Hoc erat, alma paréns, quod mé per téla, per ignis 


We are dissolved in tears, I, and Cretisa 
. .., wmploring that, etc. 

652-653. né... pater... vellet, 
that he, our father, shall not be minded, 
etc. fat6 .. .incumbere (sc. sé), to 
add his weight to the fate o’erwhelming 
(us). 

654. incept6: sc. in eddem, out of 
in isdem. The combination incepto 

et sédibus is appropriate; his 
maintenance of his physical position 
is the outward, visible sign of his 
unchanged purpose. 


655-670. “I resolve to enter the battle 
again.” 


655. feror: note tense, J am rushing. 

656. quod. . . dabatur? =quwia nil- 
lum consilium et iam nilla fortina da- 
batur; nam is the conj., not the nam 
used with interrogatives (373, 595). 
consilium, (chance of wise) planning. 
fortiana=chance of (good) fortune, 
deliverance. In this verse Aeneas is 
apologizing for his mad resolve to go 
back to the fight. In 314-317 he 
apologized for fighting at all. 

657-658. efferre pedem: freely, fare 
forth a single step. Sc. €é domd. spé- 
rasti is said in deepest bitterness. 
tantum ... nefas: Aeneas has in 
mind esp. 638-640, 644-646. 


660. sedet, is firmly established. hoc 
=addere Tyéiae peritirae téque tudsque. 
When Vergil began this sentence, he 
did not intend to add twvat (661). The 
addition of iwoat makes -que necessary 
with peritirae. animé: dat. of in- 
terest (§ 131) with sedet; animé (tud) 
practically = tibi. 

661-662. iuvat: as object sc. té; cf. 
note on animo, 660. isti... 1étd, the 
death you so crave; see 644-646. For 
wsti see note on défénsdribus istis, 521. 
iam... Pyrrhus: i.e. a second senex 
(Anchises) will die as Priamus senex 
died so recently. 

663. gnatum ... patris: cf. Pri- 
am’s cry, qui... vultis, 538-539. 
patris, patrem: for the scansion sce 
§ 283. obtruncat: note the tense, 
whose wont it is to butcher. Aeneas is 
referring directly to Anchises’s words, 
miserébitur . . . petet, 645-646, draw- 
ing the picture of death by an enemy’s 
hand and loss of burial in colors 
differing widely from those used by 
Anchises. 

664. Hoc... quod...?, Was tt for 
this... that .. .?; lit., ‘Was this the 
thing for the sake of which .. .?’, 
“Was this the reason why ...?’ quod 
is adv. acc., as in the idiom Non est 
quod, ‘There is no reason why.’ 
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éripis, ut mediis hostem in penetralibus utque 


Ascanium patremque meum iixtaque Creusam 
alterum in alterius mactatos sanguine cernam? 
Arma, viri, ferte arma; vocat lax ultima victés. 
Reddite mé Danais, sinite instaurata revisam 


670 


proelia. Numquam omnés hodié moriémur inulti.’ 


Hine ferrd accingor rirsus, clipedque sinistram 
Insertabam aptans, méque extra técta ferébam. 
Ecce autem complexa pedés in limine conitinx 
haerébat parvumque patri tendébat Itlum: 


675 


‘Si peritiirus abis, et nds rape in omnia técum; 


sin aliquam expertus siimptis spem pdnis in armis, 
hane primum titare domum. Cui parvus I[ilus, 
cul pater et coniinx quondam tua dicta relinquor?’ 


665-666. Gripis: note the tense. 
Aeneas believes that his mother is 
still keeping him safe, now, as she did 
before, 632-633. mediis ... pene- 
tralibus: cf. mediwm . . . hostem, 508, 
with note. utque is really improper, 
since ut . . . penetradlibus contains no 
verb. The repetition of ut, however, 
keeps clear the purpose character of 
the whole clause. iixta: adv., near by. 
Vergil might have written data e6s. 

668. Arma... arma: Aeneas had 
laid aside his arms when he reached 
home. viri: Aeneas is addressing his 
house-slaves; he had come home alone 
(see 564-567). vocat= provocat (§221), 
challenges, i.e. to sell their lives dearly. 
lax ultima=summa diés, 324. 

669. sinite . . . revisam: the imp. 
of sind is regularly followed by a 
subj. without wt, the subj. being in 
its origin an independent subj. of 
command, having nothing to do, in 
syntax, with sind. In other words, 
the constr. was paratactic; see §§ 247- 
249. We may render sinite... re- 
visam by let be, let me take my way 
back. instaurata revisam: see note on 
summersds ... obrue, i. 69. revisa 
instaurem would be more logical. 

670. Numquam is often used by 


excited speakers as a vigorous ndén. 
‘Never’ is so used in colloquial English. 
omnés: emphatic. The thought is, 
‘I at least will sell my life dearly.’ 
Anchises, old, crippled (647-649), 
Creiisa, a woman, and parvus Iulus 
could hardly avenge their deaths. 


671-704. ‘“‘My wife, however, will not let 
me go, when lo, an omen, from Jupiter 
himself, powerfully affects my father. A 
second omen overcomes all opposition.”’ 


671-672. ferré, my sword. aptans 
(sc. eam=sinistram manum), fitting 
(my fingers thereto). Across the 
inner face of the shield were two 
straps; the warrior, thrusting his left 
hand under one, grasped the other 
firmly. Manus= both‘ hand’ and ‘arm.’ 

675. et, also. in omnia, to face 
every hazard. 

676. expertus, through. the past 
trial (of arms). Sc. arma, from armis. 
simptis ... in armis, in an appeal 
to arms; the emphasis is on the part. 
(§ 214). 

677-678. Cui. . . relinquor?, To 
whom is... being abandoned... ? 
pater, in this context,=senex pater. 
conitinx ... dicta: since Aeneas no 
longer takes thought of Crewsa’s 


679-691] 
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Talia vociferans, gemitti tectum omne replébat, 


cum subitum dicttique oritur mirabile monstrum, 


680 


namque mantis inter maestdrumque ora parentum 
ecce levis summ6 dé vertice visus Tuli 

fundere liimen apex, tactiique innoxia mollis 
lambere flamma comas, et circum tempora pasci. 


Nos pavidi trepidare metii, crinemque flagrantem 


685 


excutere, et sanctds restinguere fontibus ignis. 
At pater Anchisés oculds ad sidera laetus 
extulit, et cael6 palmas cum voce tetendit: 
‘Iuppiter omnipoténs, precibus si flecteris illis, 


aspice nos hoc tantum, et, si pietate merémur, 


690 


da deinde auxilium, pater, atque haec dmina firma.’ 


safety, he in effect no longer accounts 
her his wife. 
680. oritur, ensues, follows. 


681-683. mantis . . . 6ra: Cretisa 
is on her knees holding out Iulus to 
Aeneas (673-674); hence the light 
which plays about the head of Tiilus 
(682-684) is actually mands... dra. 
manus =arms; see note on aptans, 672. 
levis . . . apex: for word-order see 
§ 230. apex is indefinite, butits position 
between limen and tdcti ... comdas 
shows that it=a cone (tip) of flame. 
The omen here described was always 
interpreted to imply future distinc- 
tion, esp. elevation to a throne. Vergil 
probably has in mind the story that 
the hair of Servius Tullius blazed thus 
when he was a boy. He was then 
obscure, having been with his mother 
a prisoner of war, but he later became 
King of Rome. visus (est)... fun- 
dere, in full sight of all poured forth, 
etc.; lit., ‘was seen to pour forth,’ etc. 
tact. . . innoxia, with touch that did 
no harm, lit., ‘harmless in respect of 
its touch.’ 

685-686. trepidare, hurry to and fro. 
The infinitives in 685-686 are histor- 
ical (§ 172). crinem... excutere 
(shake free): a variation (§ 225) from 
ignem dé crini(bus) excutere. sanctés: 
because sent by the gods, and, there- 


fore, full of meaning. In saying sdnc- 
tos Aeneas is speaking in the light of 
knowledge gained later. See notes on 
exitidle, 31, on temptare, 38, on 226, at 
the end, and on fatdlis, 237. restin- 
guere, try to extinguish (see note on 
né...arcéret, i. 299-300). fontibus= 
aquis, with the added idea of abund- 
ance. 

687. pater: an important word here. 
As pater familiae, Anchises was priest 
of the household, and so most skilled 
in sacred matters, e.g. the interpreta- 
tion of omens. laetus: because he 
knew that the sign was a token of 
good; through his relationship with 
Venus Anchises had received the gift 
of divination. 

688. caelé6=ad caelum. For the dat. 
after ad sidera, 687, see § 134, and 
Note. palmas... tetendit: cf. pedem 
cum voce repressit, 378, tendéns . 
lamina, 405-406, duplicis ... palmas, 
i. 93. 

690-691. hoc tantum, just this 
once; lit., ‘thus far only.’ For case 
see §146. hoc is explained by et... 
firma. We may also punctuate thus: 
aspice néds—hoc tantum (sce. rogd)— 
et, etc. merémur: sc. auailiwm, from 
the next verse. deinde, then, in that 
event, repeats the idea of st... meré- 
mur. For Anchises’s attitude toward 
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Vix ea fatus erat senior, subitoque fragore 
intonuit laevum, et dé caeld lapsa per umbras 
stella facem diicéns multa cum lice cucurrit. 


Illam summa super labentem culmina técti 


signantemque vids claram sé condere silva 
cernimus Idaea; tum longé limite sulcus 

dat licem, et laté circum loca sulpure fimant. 
Hic vérd victus genitor sé tollit ad auras, 


adfaturque deés, et sinctum sidus adorat: 


‘Iam iam nilla mora est; sequor et qua dicitis adsum. 
Di patrii, servate domum, servate nepdtem; 

vestrum hoe augurium, vestrdque in nimine Trdia est. 
Cédsd equidem nec, nate, tibi comes ire reciiso.’ 


Jupiter see note on i. 334. For his 
prayer see § 347. haec... firma: i.e. 
by a second sign. 

692. Vix. . . subitéque: parataxis: 
§ 250. 

693. intonuit laevum, it thwndered 
on the left. laevum is a neut. adj. used 
as noun in acc. of effect; see §§ 140, 
142. To the Greek and the Roman 
augur signs in the East were of good 
omen. The Roman faced the South, 
the Greek faced the North; hence one 
counted signs on his left, the other 
those on his right, auspicious. 

694. facem, a fiery train. 
streaming. 

695-698. labentem .. . signan- 
temque, as it glided . . . marking, etc. 
técti: sc. nostri. vias, a highway; for 
the pl. see § 190. In 701-702 we see 
that this ‘highway’ indicates also the 
way the Trojans are to take to safety. 
The first omen had given token of 
their escape; see note on apex, 683. The 
second confirms this and supplements 
it by pointing out the way of escape, 
i.e. it suggests Mount Ida as their 
refuge. claram ... condere is best 
rendered by till it buries itself, still 
bright. Idaea: the most important word 


multa, 


in the sentence, rendered emphatic 
by its postponement to last place. 
tum, (thereafter=) besides. longo... 
sulcus, a long-lined furrow, or, freely, 
a furrow making a long boundary line. 
The sulcus divided the heavens into 
two parts, as a limes, ‘boundary line,’ 
separates two fields. This sulcus is also 
a boundary line between danger (in 
Troy) and safety (outside Troy). longo 
limite is abl. of characteristic, and so 
=an adjective. dat, still emits. laté 
... famant (fume): this sign confirms 
the evidence of their eyes. 

699. Hic vér6=the common Tum 
véro, found e.g. in 624. ad auras: a 
stately way of saying wp, erect. 

700. sanctum sidus: this star is 
sanctum because it shows the will of 
the gods (701-703). See also note on 
sidera, i. 93. 

702-703. domum, household. nepo- 
tem: Ascanius. He is singled out 
partly because he has just been the 
subject of the omen, partly because 
he is the hope of the future for the 
domus; cf. i. 556. in, an the midst of. 
Render vestrd ... est by Troy is 
enveloped in, etc. Trdia: i.e. all that 
remains of the destinies of Troy. 


705-717] 


Dixerat ille, et iam per moenia clarior ignis 
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705 


auditur, propiusque aestiis incendia volvunt. 

‘Ergo age, care pater, cervici impdnere nostrae: 

ipse subib6 umeris, nec mé labor iste gravabit. 

Quo rés cumque cadent, inum et commie periclum, 


una salis ambobus erit. 


Mihi parvus Talus 


710 


sit comes, et longé servet véstigia conitinx. 

Vos, famuli, quae dicam animis advertite vestris. 
Est urbe égressis tumulus templumque vetustum 
désertae Cereris, iixtaque antiqua cupressus, 


réligigne patrum multés servata per annds; 


715 


hance ex diversd sédem veniémus in inam. 
Ti, genitor, cape sacra mant patridsque Penatis; 


705-746. ‘Carrying my father and 
leading Ascanius, I quit my home. As 
we near a gate of the city, my father cries 
that the Greeks are coming. In the flight 
that follows my wife is separated from me.” 


705-706. clarior, with louder roar. 
aestis, fiery volumes; accusative. The 
flames are now so near that they are 
felt as well as heard. 

707. cervici: render by back. imp6- 
nere: imp. pass. in middle sense; it= 
ampone té (§ 167). 

708. subibé: sc. té. labor iste, the 
labor you thus cause me; see notes on 
défénsoribus istis, 521, and on ist... 
lét6, 661. nec . . gravabit is an 
elaborate facillimé. 

709. Quo. . .cadent= fuerit quod- 
cumque, 77, Whatever turn events shall 
take. tOnum et commune: we say ‘one 
common,’ but Latin regularly con- 
nects adjectives by et when, as here, 
they are coérdinate in importance. 

711. longé.. . véstigia (mea), follow 
faithfully, but at a distance, etc. longé 
prepares us for the disappearance of 
Creiisa (735-744). 

712. famuli: freely, men and women 
of my household. For the gender cf. 
note on Quos, i. 348. 


713-715. Est ... €gressis, When 
men have gone forth, they find, etc.; lit., 
“For men, when they have gone forth 
..., there exists,’ etc. See § 131. See 
also note on profectis, i. 732. To native 
Trojans specific statements concern- 
ing the location of the tumulus Cereris 
would be superfluous and at such a 
crisis a waste of time. tumulus tem- 
plumque: the temple stood on the 
tumulus. désertae, lonely, a trans- 
ferred epithet (§ 212). Vergil has in 
mind the Roman custom of building 
temples to Ceres—a goddess of the 
country, not of the town—in (rela- 
tively) unfrequented spots outside the 
city gates. Such a spot would serve 
well Aeneas’s present purposes.  ré- 
ligidne, religious awe, reverence; instr. 
ablative. For the thought cf. antiqua 
sub réligione, 188. 

716. ex diversé: i.e. by different 
paths. This verse= a command, ‘go,’ 
etc. By dividing his company Aeneas 
hoped to diminish the chance of detec- 
tion by the Greeks. 

Wlgembue . 1 cape,) Berit yours to 
take. sacra... Penatis: received 
by Aeneas from the shade of Hector, 
293-297, and from Panthus, 320-321. 
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mé belld é tantd digressum et caede recenti 
attrectdre nefas, ddnec mé flimine vivo 


720 abluerd.’ 


Haec fatus, latds umerés subiectaque colla 

veste super fulvique insternor pelle lednis, 
succéddque oneri; dextrae sé parvus Iilus 
implicuit, sequiturque patrem nodn passibus aequis; 


725 pone subit conitinx. 


Ferimur per opaca locdrum, 


et mé, quem diidum non illa iniecta movébant 

téla neque adversd glomerati ex agmine GrAi, 

nunc omnés terrent aurae, sonus excitat omnis 
suspénsum, et pariter comitique onerique timentem. 


730 


Iamque propinquabam portis, omnemque vidébar 


évasisse viam, subitd cum créber ad auris 


visus adesse pedum sonitus, 


718-719. digressum=cum (‘since’) 
digressus sim. viv6: in Roman ritual 
the use of running water was necessary 
to purification. Such water alone, in 
fact, is itself clean and so able to 
cleanse. When Aeneas received the 
sacra, etc., he had not yet taken 
part in the fight; had he touched the 
sacra after fighting, he would have 
been guilty of the very sin im- 
puted, in 163-168, to Ulysses and 
Diomedes. 

721-722. latos umerd6s: for Aeneas’s 
use of such words concerning himself, 
see note on Sum... ndtus, i. 378-379. 
The words suggest the security and the 
comfort of Anchises’s support. sub- 
iecta (sc. patri): freely, bowed, bended. 
For case of wmerds and colla see § 149. 
colla, back; cf. cervici, 707. veste and 
pelle denote the same thing, a robe 
fashioned from alion’s skin. For such 
use of apelt cf. lupae. . .laetws,i. 275. 

723-724. dextrae sé .. . implicuit: 
cf. implicuit .. . laevd, 552, with note. 
non... aequis: sc. to those of his 
father. Cf. parvum... trahit, 320- 
321, with note. 


genitorque per umbram 


725. opaca locérum, the darkest 
quarters; see § 217. 

726-727. dudum: except when it is 
joined with tam, didum is used of 
time but little removed from that of 
writing or speaking. imiecta: sc. @ 
Grais in mé ipsum. ex: we should say, 
‘in.’ The adversum agmen, however, 
was the source whence came the dan- 
gers that threatened Aeneas. In 
writing non ulla . . . Grdi Vergil was 
thinking of the two ways of fighting, 
éminus and comminus. 

728-729. omnés ... aurae, every 
whisper of the breezes. suspénsum 
(mé) . .. timentem, so sorely troubled 
am I..., so full of fears, gives the 
causes of terrent and excitat. comiti: 
Ascanius; cf. Mihi... comes, 710-711. 

730-732. vidébar (mihi), I fondly 
fancied; lit., ‘I seemed (to myself).’ 
évasisse, had passed beyond, had tra- 
versed, = listrasse, and so may be 
joined with an acc.; see § 145. créber 

- . sonitus, the tramp, tramp; lit., 
‘the repeated sound.’ adesse has here 
the meaning and the constr. of venire; 
see note on ¢éld, 1.99. For visus (est) 
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prospiciéns, ‘Nate,’ exclaimat, ‘fuge, nate; propinquant; 
ardentis clipeds atque aera micantia cernd.’ 


Hic mihi nescid quod trepidd male nimen amicum 


735 


conftisam éripuit mentem, namque Avia cursi 
dum sequor, et nota excéd6 regidne vidrum, 
heu! miserd conitinx fatdne érepta Cretsa 
substitit erravitne vid seu lassa resédit— 


incertum; nec post oculis est reddita nostris, 


740 


nec prius 4missam respexi animumve reflexi 
quam tumulum antiquae Cereris sédemque sacratam 
vénimus; hic démum colléctis omnibus tina 


so soon after vidébar, 730, see note on 
ruunt, 1. 85. 

733. Nate . .. nate: for scansion 
see § 299. propinquant: sc. Grdi, the 
only ‘they’ the Trojans had to fear. 

734. ardentis: a strong expression 
for ‘highly burnished.’ aera: spears, 
shields, and swords; see § 203. Verses 
731-734=‘I thought I heard, my 
father thought he saw, evidence of the 
approach of Greeks.’ Aeneas and 
Anchises take it for granted that the 
Trojans are no longer able to gather 
in large force. 

735. mihi: for case see note on silici, 
i. 174. Render by to my sore hurt. 
nescid quod: nescid quis is practically 
a compound indefinite pron. (adj.),= 
‘T-know-not-what.’ For scansion see 
§ 281. male. . . amicum=7nimicis- 
simum,; see note on male... carinis, 23. 

736. confisam éripuit=cdnfudit et 
éripuit. See note on summersdas . 
obrue, i. 69. 

737. nota . .. regidne viarum: 
freely, the streets I knew so well, that 
led in the right direction; lit., ‘the 
familiar direction of the streets.’ 
Regio has here its primary sense of 
line, direction. 

738-740. miser6é: join with ato. 
Some, however, join it with mihi, to 
be supplied (cf., then, miht, 735). 
fatone...incertum: in his deep emo- 


tion, Aeneas speaks confusedly; see 
note on lam diidum simite poenas, 103. 
Vergil has combined two quite dis- 
tinct ways of expressing his general 
thought: (1) miseré conitinz fatone.. . 


substitit errdvitne . . . an lassa resédit 

. ?, followed by an independent 
clause, tncertum est, and (2) miserd 
coniina fatd seu érepta .. . substitit seu 
erravit vid seu lassa resédit, incertum 
est (‘it’s all one,’ ‘it makes no differ- 
ence’). For -ne with fatd see note on 
contunxne, 597. For -ne... -ne, in- 
stead of utrwm ... an, see note on 
i. 808. érepta: sc. mihi; cf. mihi... 
éripurzt, 735-736. Note éripuit, 736, 
érepta, 738, the one in fig. sense, the 
other in lit. physical sense. See note 
on visus (est), 732. erravit (psa), did 
she go astray by act of her own. No 
exact rendering of this confused sen- 
tence is possible. We may say, Did 
my wife, wrested (from me)... halt, 
or did she (herself) wander . . .? Uf 
that be true), or if she... sat her down, 
all is (yet) mystery (to me). 

741. animum ... reflexi: a substi- 
tute for the common anumum... 
adverti; sc. ad eam. 

742. tumulum antiquae Cereris: it 
is instructive to compare this expres- 
sion with tumulus templumque vetustum 
désertae Cereris, 713. antiquae is here 
plainly a transferred epithet (§ 212). 
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défuit et comités natumque virumque fefellit. 


745 


Quem non inciisaivi 4méns hominumque dedrumque, 


aut quid in éversa vidi crtiidélius urbe? 

Ascanium Anchisénque patrem Teucrdsque Penatis 
commendé sociis et curva valle recond6; 

ipse urbem repet6 et cingor fulgentibus armis; 


750 


stat casts renovare omnis omnemque reverti 


per Trdiam et rirsus caput obiectare periclis. 
Principid mirés obsctiraque limina portae 

qua gressum extuleram repeto, et véstigia retro 
observata sequor per noctem et limine listro; 


755 


horror ubique animé, simul ipsa silentia terrent. 


Inde domum, si forte pedem, si forte tulisset, 


mé refero. 


744, natum .. . virumque: in ap- 
pos. with comités. For such an appos. 
expression containing -que .. . -que 
ef. the appositives with -que ... et, 
5-6. fefellit, disappointed, baffled; lit., 
‘tricked.’ 

745. dedrumque: for -que see § 291. 


747-794. ‘‘Leaving my father and my 
son in a safe place, I search for Creiisa 
everywhere. At last her specter appears 
to me, and tells me that heaven has de- 
creed our separation, but that all is well 
with her. After giving me a hint concern- 
ing my destiny, a destiny to be finally 
happy, the apparition vanishes.” 


749. cingor . . armis: cf. ferré 
accingor, 671. To our feeling cingor 
should precede repet6; but see note on 
Referés ... ibis, 547. 

750-751. stat: sc. mihi, I am re- 
solved. The subject of stat is cdsus 

. periclis; the lit. meaning thus is 
‘to renew(=to face afresh). . . and to 
return ... and to expose... are 
things that are for me fixed and irrev- 
ocable.’ sedet . . . animd, 660, is a 
similar expression. omnem, every- 
where; cf. 26, 604, 624. caput, life, a 
common meaning. obiectare: astrong 


Inruerant Danai et téctum omne tenébant. 


word; note its etymology. Cf. oppdnere 
morti, 127. 

752. Principid ... Inde (756)= 
Primum . . Deinde. obscira: cf. 
opaca locdrum, 725. There the dark- 
ness helped Aeneas; now it makes his 
search more difficult. 

753-754. gressum extuleram: cf. 
efferre pedem, 657. véstigia ... se- 
quor, marking my footsteps closely, I 
foliow them. véstigia is not to be tak- 
en very literally; it=‘trail,’ ‘course.’ 
lamine=ocuwld=oculis. lustr6, scan 
closely; lit., ‘traverse.’ 

755. animé: sc. est, which we may 
render by besets, assails. ipsa... 
terrent: in times of peril silence does 
frighten. Here the silence (contrast 
437, 486-488) shows that Trojan 
resistance is at an end, and that the 
Greeks are masters everywhere. 

756. siforte ... si forte: the repe- 
tition pathetically pictures the waning 
of his hopes. For the subj. of wish in 
si... tulisset see note on Anthea si... 
videat, i. 181-182. tulisset precedes in 
time referd, which itself, being a hist. 
pres., is past in value. We have, too, 
O. O. here: Aeneas’s thought was si 
forte... tulerit! 


758-773] 


Tlicet ignis edax summa ad fastigia vento 
volvitur; exsuperant flammae, furit aestus ad auras. 


Priécédé, et Priami sédis arcemque reviso. 


Et iam porticibus vacuis Itindnis asyl6 
custddés lécti Phoenix et dirus Ulixés 
praedam adservabant; htc undique Trdia gaza 
incénsis Grepta adytis, ménsaeque dedrum 


cratéresque auro solidi, captivaque vestis 


congeritur; pueri et pavidae longo ordine matrés 


stant circum. 


Ausus quin etiam vocés iactare per umbram 
implévi clamGore vids, maestusque Creusam 


néquiquam ingeminans iterumque iterumque vocavi. 


Quaerenti et téctis urbis sine fine furenti 
infélix simulacrum atque ipsius umbra Creusae 
visa mihi ante oculés et nota maior imago. 


758. Ilicet, Immediately (after my 
arrival). fastigia, slopes; sc. téctorum. 

759. furit ... auras, the fiery mass 
mounts furiously upward. For ad 
auras see 699. 

760. Procédé gives stage three in 
Aeneas’s efforts to find Cretisa. For 
the first two see 752, 756. Priami: 
join with sédis only. 

761. Iindnis asylé: 7 Juno’s holy 
of holies, defines porticibus. The word 
severely condemns the use to which 
the Greeks are putting the temple. 
The shrine was built to preserve 
fugitives from being taken captive. 

764-765. ménsae vestis: in 
appos. with gaza, 763. For -que... 
-que used in an appos. expression see 
note on 744. 

766. congeritur: note the 
Booty is constantly coming in. 

768. quin etiam, nay, more, marks 
stage four in Aeneas’s search. See 
note on Précédé, 760. vicés iactare: a 
strong expression, to fling out wild 
erties. Cf. Talia iactanti, i. 102. 

769-770. Cretsam .. . vocavi, re- 


tense. 
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peating ““Cretisa,”’ ‘‘ Creiisa,’’ I called 


her, etc. 

771-773. Quaerenti... mihi (773): 
for word-order see § 230. infélix: it 
will be quite clear from 785-788 that 
Creiisa is not at all unhappy. Hence 
infélix gives the feeling with which 
Aeneas himself looked on the specter. 
To his mind, every ghost, compared 
with a living soul, was unhappy. 
simulacrum: a broad word, applicable 
to any counterfeit presentment of any- 
thing. visa (est) is rightly sing., since 
its three subjects denote one and the 
same thing. visa (est) ... oculés in- 
volves fusion of (1) visa est (was 
seen) mthi (or oculis), and (2) stetit (or 
apparuit) mihi ante oculds. nota... 
imag6, more majestic than the tmage so 
well known (to me), i.e. a form larger 
than she had possessed in life. With 
nota sc. imagine. The dead are regu- 
larly represented in this way by Greek 
and Latin writers, because they were 
thought of as superhuman and im- 
mortal. For the stature of the gods 
ef. quanta solet, 592, and i. 501. 
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Obstipui, steteruntque comae, et vox faucibus haesit. 


Tum sic adfari et ctiras his démere dictis: 


‘Quid tantum insand iuvat indulgére dolori, 


6 dulcis coniinx? 


Non haee sine nimine divum 


éveniunt, nec té comitem hine portare Cretisam 
fas aut ille sinit superi régnator Olympi. 


Longa tibi exsilia, et vastum maris aequor arandum, 


et terram Hesperiam veniés, ubi Lydius arva 
inter opima virum léni fluit agmine Thybris. 
Illic rés laetae régnumque et régia conitinx 
parta tibi; lacrimas diléctae pelle Cretisae. 


Non ego Myrmidonum sédis Dolopumve superbas 


aspiciam, aut Grais servitum matribus ibd, 


774. steterunt, rose. For the short 
penult see § 279. haesit, was caught, 
or, simply, caught. 

775. adfari . . . démere: histor- 
ical infinitives; as subject sc. imago, 
out of 773. 

776-778. tantum, so wtterly (unre- 
servedly). Join with indulgére. indul- 
gére: sc. té as subject. dulcis con- 
iunx, dear heart, dear mate. nén... 
éveniunt: for the general thought cf. 
haud, crédo, . . . carpis, i. 387-388. 

779. fas, heaven’s will, is one sub- 
ject of sinit. ille ... régnator: Ju- 
piter. Jlle is often used of Jupiter. 
Originally, we may suppose, alle Iwp- 
piter was said with a gesture toward 
the heavens, ‘Jupiter yonder,’ ‘ Jupiter 
who reigns enthroned on high.’ From 
this use tlle came in this expression to 
=‘exalted,’ ‘majestic.’ We may com- 
pare too, the instances where tlle =‘ the 
famous,’ ‘the well-known’ (for ex- 
amples of this common use see 274, 
448, 503, i. 617). , 

780. exsilia: for the rhetorical pl. see 
§ 190. arandum, must be furrowed, fits 
only the nearer subject; see note on 
legunt, i. 426. In translating supply 
some general verb, such as ‘face,’ 
‘endure,’ with exsilia. 


781-782. terram Hesperiam is, in 
itself, a vague expression, The Land of 
the Evening (Star), The Western Land, 
applied, at a given period, to whatever 
known land was farthest west. Lydius 
= Etruscus, through the tradition, com- 
monly accepted by the Roman poets, 
that the Etruscans were Lydians from 
Asia Minor, who, driven from home 
by long-continued famine, had finally 
settled in Italy. Lydius ... Thybris: 
for the word-order see § 230. virum, of 
true men, of a warrior people. agmine, 
movement, current; see note on agmine 
certo, 212. Note that this second proph- 
ecy gives Aeneas no definite infor- 
mation, even if his mind were in con- 
dition to analyze in detail Creiisa’s 
words. For the first revelation, even 
more vague, see 293-295. 

784. parta: the part., from parid. 
Sc. est, exists. parta . . . (est) =exists 
for you, already won. For the pres. 
tense or its equivalent in a prophecy 
see note on manére, 194. diléctae... 
Creusae: objective genitive. pelle: a 
strong word, dash away. 

785-788. 785-788 contain the rea- 
son for the command lacrimds . 
Cretisae, 784. Non ego=Nodn ego 
enum. superbas, arrogant. servitum, 
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Dardanis et divae Veneris nurus, 


sed mé magna deum genetrix his détinet oris. 


Iamque valé, et nati serva comminis amorem.’ 


Haec ubi dicta dedit, lacrimantem et multa volentem 


790 


dicere déseruit, tenuisque recessit in auras. 
Ter conatus ibi coll6 dare bracchia circum; 
ter fristra comprénsa manis effiigit im4go, 
par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somnd. 


Sic démum sociés, cdnsimpta nocte, reviso. 


795 


Atque hic ingentem comitum adflixisse novdrum 
Invenio admirans numerum, matrésque virdsque, 
colléctam exsilid pibem, miserabile vulgus. 
Undique convénére, animis opibusque parati 


to be a slave to. The use of the supine 
in -wm to express purpose with verbs 
of motion should be familiar from 
Caesar. Dardanis nurus: in 
appos. with ego, 785. This verse=a 
causal clause with Non ego .. . ibd, 
785-786. Render by no, not I, a 
daughter of Dardanus, etc. divae... 
nurus, wife of Venus’s son. Magna... 
genetrix: Cybele: § 311. Vergil prob- 
ably thought of Creiisa as translated 
directly from life to a divine or semi- 
divine state, much as Aeneas himself 
was later, and, later still, Romulus. 
Creiisa is to be an attendant of Cybele 
—a high, happy honor. 780-789= 
“You are to go far away; you are to 
be, at first, unhappy, but in the end 
you are to have prosperity and hap- 
piness. J am to stay here, not un- 
happy; no, great joy and honor are 
mine, for I bave the favor of Cybele 
herself.’ 

789. nati... comminis, your son 
and mine. nati is objective gen. with 
amorem. 

792. conatus: sc. eram (§ 245). 
colld ... circum: see note on bis coll6 
-.. circum... dati, 218-219. 

794, par... somn6, matching the 
light winds and like to a fleeting vision, 


i.e, swift as the winds, and as unsub- 
stantial as a vision. It need hardly be 
said that the acts mentioned in 792- 
794 precede in time déserwit . . . re- 
cessit, 791. somné6 here, as elsewhere, 
=somnio, dream. 


795-804. “I return to my comrades 
and find a goodly company prepared to 
go whithersoever I shall be minded to 
lead it. I proceed to Mount Ida.” 


795. Sic, Under such circumstances, 
sums up 749-794. démum: join with 
reviso. 

796-798. adflixisse, had streamed to- 
gether. exsilid: for case see § 135. 
pibem: as ini. 399. Aeneas uses the 
word bitterly; the piubés here is a 
warrior host that has gathered—to run 
away! 

799. convénére: in prose we should 
have convénerant, a form impossible in 
dactylic hexameter verse. Cf. note 
on Déseruére ... misére ... dedére, 
565-566. animis . . . parati: sc. mé 
sequi. They have the will (animis) and 
the way (means: opibus) to depart. 
They have reconciled themselves to 
the thought of flight and have pro- 
vided themselves with means to help 
them in such flight. 
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soo in quascumque velim pelago dédicere terras. 
Tamque iugis summae surgébat Lucifer Idae 
diicébatque diem, Danaique obsessa tenébant 
limina portarum, nec spés opis tilla dabatur; 
cessi, et sublat6 montis genitdre petivi. 


800. in. . terras, to go to what 
lands I should be minded, etc. dé- 
dicere, the technical term for leading 
forth a colony from a metropolis like 
Rome, is most suggestive here, for it 
makes Aeneas speak of his settlement 
in Italy, and so by implication of the 
results of that settlement, Lavinium, 
Alba Longa, Rome itself, as a colony 
from Troy. Cf. i. 5-7. 

801-804. iugis, from the heights. We 
should say ‘over,’ etc. obsessa tené- 
bant, had blocked, aye, were in full 
mastery of. The words mean that no 
one could come forth from Troy to 
help Aeneas and his followers. Nor 


could Aeneas help Troy. cessi... 
petivi: before Vergil suffers his hero 
to state his final act on the night of 
the fall of Troy, he makes him set 
forth (801-803) two sound reasons 
which render that act inevitable: (1) 
the dawn of day makes the neighbor- 
hood of the Greeks dangerous, (2) 
the continuous success of the Greeks 
makes further conflict with them hope- 
less. sublat6: sc. uwmeris; cf. 721-7238. 
montis: i.e. Ida. Cf. 695-697, with 
notes. We must assume, though Ver- 
gil does not say so, that the whole 
company mentioned in 796-800 went 
with Aeneas. See § 254. 
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Postquam rés Asiae Priamique évertere gentem 
immeritam visum superis, ceciditque superbum 
Ilium, et omnis hum6 fimat Neptiinia Troia, 
diversa exsilia et désertas quaerere terras 
augurlis agimur divum, classemque sub ipsa 5 
Antandro et Phrygiae mélimur montibus Idae, 
incerti qué Fata ferant, ubi sistere détur, 


contrahimusque viros. 


Vix prima incéperat aestds 


et pater Anchisés dare Fatis véla iubébat, 


1-12. ‘“‘We build a fleet and sail from 
Trojan shores, not knowing whither des- 
tiny will lead us.” 


1-2. rés, fortunes. Asiae: as in ii. 
556-557, Aeneas uses Troy and Asia as 
equivalent terms. immeritam: guiltless 
though it was (see note on aeger, i. 208). 
Only Paris had sinned (§ 54). visum 
(est) superis: see note on dis aliter 
visum, ii. 428. 

3. omnis, everywhere. For this 
sense of omnis cf. ii. 26, ii. 604, il. 624. 
hum6 fimat, 7s smoking from (i.e. ts 
rising in smoke) from the ground. Vergil 
is thinking of Troy as now only clouds 
of smoke rising from the ground. The 
ruins would smoke for days. For case 
of humo sc. § 152. Neptinia Troia: 
as in ii. 625. 

4-5. diversa exsilia, places of exile 
widely sundered; sc. inter sé. Aeneas 
speaks in the light of the knowledge 
gained by six years of wandering. 
désertas: they felt unable to dispos- 
sess any people. auguriis ... divum: 
Vergil does not explain what these 
omens were. In part the reference is 
to matre... viam, i. 382, Hector’s 
warning, ii. 293-295, and Creiisa’s 
words, ii. 780-784. We may suppose 
also that, in the months needed to 
make ready ships, etc., Aeneas con- 


sulted oracles in various places.—It 
is to be noted that, in Vergil’s story, 
the Greeks made no attempt to 
molest Aeneas and the others who had 
escaped from Troy. For this we can 
imagine at least two good reasons: 
(1) the Greeks may well have thought 
that the gain (booty) to be got from 
hunting down this remnant would not 
pay for the trouble and the risk; (2) 
the Greeks were keen to get home. 
They had been away ten years. 

7. incerti: see notes on li. 785-788. 
Evidently Aeneas had, after all (see 
note on augurtis . . . divum, 5), re- 
ceived no augurium that made plain 
what the spirits of Hector and Creiisa 
had meant. ferant ... détur: sc. nds 

. nobis. sistere=cdnsistere. 

8-9. virds: freely, owr companies, 
our people. Vix ... et: §§ 220, 250. 
prima . . . aestas: tradition had it 
that Troy was taken in the summer. 
Hence the reference here is to the 
summer of the following year. The 
first of the seven years of exile (i. 755- 
756) was largely spent in preparations 
for departure from Ida. dare Fatis 
véla: a variation (§ 225) from the fa- 
mniliar dare véla ventis, suggesting the 
absolute dependence of Aeneas on the 
guidance of heaven. 
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10 litora cum patriae lacrimans porttisque relinqué 


et campos, ubi Trdoia fuit. 


Feror exsul in altum 


cum sociis natdque, Pendtibus et magnis dis. 
Terra procul vastis colitur Mavortia campis 
(Thraces arant), Acri quondam régnata Lycurg6, 
15 hospitium anticum Trdiae sociique Penatés, 


dum fortiina fuit. 


Feror hic, et litore curv6 


moenia prima locé, Fatis ingressus iniquis, 
Aeneadasque med nomen dé nomine fing6. 
Sacra Didnaeae matri divisque ferébam 


10-11. litora...porttis...campés: 
pathetic. To one loved sight after 
another he bids good-by. cum. . 
Telinquo: a cwm-inversum clause. See 
noteoncum .. . sécum (ait), 1. 36-37. 
Verses 8-10, as they stand, seem 
clumsy to us. They would seem less 
so to a Roman, for they = Cum prima 
aestas coepit, et pater... tubéhat, 
tum, etc. fuit: as in li. 325. Render 
by once was (stood). 

12. sociis . . . dis falls into two 
portions, each of which itself has two 
parts. Between the main portions 
there is asyndeton (see note oni. 45). 
magnis dis: the higher deities, Jupiter, 
Neptune, Vesta, etc. That Aeneas 
brought such gods with him appears 
from ii. 296-297, ii. 320, ii. 717-720. 
See notes there. 


13-68. “In Thrace we begin to build 
a city. An ominous event, however, 
makes us desist and causes us to set sail 
with the first fair wind.’ 


13-14. procul, at a little distance. 
vastis . - campis: abl. of char., 
wide-stepped, of wide steppes. colitur, 
as inhabited. Logically, Thrdaces arant, 
14, belongs with colitur, 13. The sense 
of colitur, then, must be @ Thracibus 
colitur. Coming after désertas . . 
terras, 4, Vergil’s language here is 
strange. He must mean, in reality, 
what he has not clearly said, that the 
land in general (Terra, 13) is inhabited 


by Thracians, but that the spot 
Aeneas chose for his settlement was a 
locus désertus. See § 254. Mavortia: 
i.e. loved by Mars (§ 319). acri, violent, 
Savage. régnata: the pers. pass. use 
of this part. of régné belongs to poetry 
and to post-Augustan prose. Lycurgé: 
dat. (§ 133). 

15. hospitium ... Penatés, an an- 
cient friend and god-bound ally of Troy; 
lit., ‘an ancient (or, perhaps, age- 
long) friendship and allied Penates.’ 
hospitium and Pendatés are in appos. 
with Terra, 13. hospitium here =ami- 
cus; cf. the use of coniugium, ii. 579, 
and of nefas, ii. 585. sociique Penatés: 
an alliance between houses, families, or 
states involved an alliance between 
their gods, the Penates. For the 
Penates see §§ 331-334. 

17. locé, I try to stablish. For the 
conative present see note on né... 
arcéret, i. 299-300. Fatis ... iniquis: 
abl. abs., though the Fates were un- 
friendly. Vergil again anticipates the 
sequel of his story. ingressus, having 
entered on; sc. opera (ef. operum, 20). 

18. Aeneadas: in appos. with nomen. 
With nomen... fing6ésc. viris meis, out 
of 8; cf. Romanos .. dicet, i. 277. 

19-21. matri divisque (céteris): ma- 
tri, by singling out Venus, makes her 
most important. auspicibus, as fa- 
vorers, in appos. with mdtri divisque. 
Since the gods are, as yet, only pros- 
pective, not actual, helpers, we may 
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auspicibus coept6rum operum, superdque nitentem 20 
caelicolum régi mactabam in litore taurum. 

Forte fuit iiixta tumulus, qué cornea summ6 

virgulta et dénsis hastilibus horrida myrtus. 

Accessi, viridemque ab hum6 convellere silvam 

conatus, ramis tegerem ut frondentibus dras, 25 
horrendum et dictti vided mirabile monstrum, 

nam, quae prima sol6é ruptis radicibus arbds 

vellitur, huic atrd licuntur sanguine guttae 


et terram tabo maculant. 


Mihi frigidus horror. 


membra quatit, gelidusque coit formidine sanguis. 30 
Rirsus et alterius lentum convellere vimen 
Insequor et causds penitus temptare latentis; 


render, freely, by that they might bless, 
etc. The awspex who, in connection 
with some proposed work, secured 
favorable omens (cf. note on numen, 
ii. 178) was naturally looked upon as 
a supporter of that work. nitentem, 
‘shining’; a white bullock was sacri- 
ficed to Jupiter. caelicolum: gen. 
pl.: § 99. 

22-23. tumulus, mound. Since the 
word was constantly used of a funeral 
mound, Vergil is preparing the reader 
for the sequel in 26-46. qué... 
summé, on the top of which. For 
summo6 see note on summa... . unda, 
j. 127. dénsis . . . myrtus, myrtle 
bushes bristling with thick-crowding 
spears. myrtus is a coll. sing., a fact 
shown by virgulta. The myrtle meant 
by Vergil is a shore-loving plant, with 
spear-like stem, eight to ten feet high, 
and so is quite different from the 
creeping plants which Americans 
commonly but erroneously call myrtle. 
Vergil elsewhere mentions the use of 
myrtle-wood for spear shafts. See the 
article ‘‘Myrtle,” in The Century Dic- 
tionary and Cyclopedia. 

24-26. silvam pictures well the 
dense growth of the myrtle. Cf. 
ramis ... frondentibus, 25. conatus 
is the participle. Aeneas naturally 


sought to gather some of the myrtle, 
for the plant was sacred to Venus. 
dictt . . . mirabile: see note on 
miserabile visi, i. 111. 

27-28. Join quae... arbds... 
huic closely together: from that tree 
which. hutic is dat. of interest (§ 131); 
the tree is personified. vellitur is cona- 
tive pres.; see note on né.. . arcéret, 
i. 299-300. atrd ... sanguine: modal 
abl. with licuntur, or abl. of char., 
black-blooded, with guttae. See note 
on praestanti corpore, i. 71. licuntur: 
from liquor; for the spelling see note 
on secuntur, 1. 185. Render 27-28 by 
for, from the first tree that, breaking 
us roots, I try to tear from the ground, 
dark, bloody drops trickle, etc. 

30. gelidus . . . coit: freely, is 
chilled and _ congealed. formidine: 


instr. abl. with coit, which gives 
the result, comes together, not the 
process, ‘is driven together’; see 
§§ 160, 222. 


31-32. convellere . . . temptare: 
for mood see § 179. temptare is used 
as in ii. 38. vimen, sfem, stalk. 
insequor involves two ideas: (1) ‘I 
attempt’; (2) ‘I pursue (assail) the 


stems.’ Aeneas thinks of himself 
as involved in warfare with the 
myrtle. 
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ater et alterius sequitur dé cortice sanguis. 
Multa movéns animé, nymphas venerabar agrestis 
35 Gradivumque patrem, Geticis qui praesidet arvis, 
rite secundarent visis 6menque levarent. 
Tertia sed postquam maiore hastilia nist 
adgredior genibusque adversae obluctor harénae 
(6loquar an sileam?), gemitus lacrimabilis m6 
40 auditur tumul6, et vox reddita fertur ad auris: 
‘Quid miserum, Aenéa, laceras? Iam parce sepults, 


parce plas scelerare manis. 


Non mé tibi Trodia 


externum tulit aut cruor hic dé stipite manat. 
Heu! Fuge cridélis terras, fuge litus avarum, 


45 nam Polydorus ego. 


Hic confixum ferrea téxit 


télorum seges et iaculis incrévit aciitis.’ 


33. et alterius corresponds metri- 
cally to et alterius, 31. See § 300. 
ater, too, repeats Gtrd, 28. 

34. nymphas .. . agrestis: see 
§§ 326-327. Aeneas prays to the 
deities in whose special care this 
place is. 

35-36. Gradivum . . . patrem: 
Mars; see §319. Geticis, Thracian, 
though the Getae really lived far 
to the north of the Thracians. Geo- 
graphical terms are often loosely 
used in Latin poetry. This verse 
illustrates Madvortia, 13. rite... 
levarent, (imploring them) to give a 
favorable turn to what I had seen, etc. 
See § 347. We have here O. O.: 
Aeneas said Secunddate .. . leviate. 

38. genibus ... harénae, struggle 
with my knees against the hostile sands. 
For case of harénae see § 138. 

39. éloquar an sileam?: subj. of 
deliberative question; see note on 
crédant, 1. 218. 

40. vox reddita, a cry returned by 
way of answer, or, an answering groan. 
Cf. reddere vocés, i. 409. The groan 
is conceived of as areply to Aeneas’s 
repeated attempts to tear up the 
myrtle. 


41. miserum, @ poor unfortunate. 
Iam, At last, i.e. after this third at- 
tempt. For the use of 7am with the 
imp. cf. Hic tandem concéde, ii. 523, 
with note. sepultd, one whose body is 
in the ground; see note on profectis, 
i. 732. sepultd does not mean burial 
proper (see notes on 62, at the end), 
but refers to the covering of the body 
with sand, 38 (cf. twmulus, 22), a result, 
due here to the action of wind and 
wave. 

42-43. parce, forbear. The word 
now has the meaning and the constr. 
of noli. Non: very emphatic; Jt is not 
true that Troy ...or that, etc. sti- 
pite=vimine (cf. vimen, 31). 

44. cridélis . . . avarum: trans- 
ferred epithets (§ 212). The adjec- 
tives are explained by 45-46 and 
49-52. 

45. confixum ... téxit=(mé) con- 
fivit et téxit. See note on summersas... 
obrue, i. 69. téxit points to the num- 
ber of the téla, as does seges, 46. 

46. télorum, shafts. iaculis ... 
acitis: modal abl., with, etc.; we 
should say ‘into,’ ete. With taculis cf. 
hastilia, 37, hastilibus, 23. acitis hints 
at Polydorus’s suffering during the 
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Tum vér6 ancipiti mentem formidine pressus 

obstipui, steteruntque comae, et vox faucibus haesit. 

Hune Polydtrum auri quondam cum pondere magné 

infélix Priamus firtim mandarat alendum 50 
- Thréicid régi, cum iam diffideret armis 

Dardaniae, cingique urbem obsididne vidéret. 

Ille, ut opés fractae Teucrum et fortiina recessit, 

rés Agamemnonias victricilaque arma seciitus 

fas omne abrumpit, Polydérum obtruncat, et aurd 55 


vi potitur. 
auri sacra famés! 


Quid non mortalia pectora cdgis, 
Postquam pavor ossa reliquit, 


déléctds populi ad procerés primumque parentem 
monstra deum referé, et quae sit sententia poscd. 


process represented by tncrévit. The 
miraculous story that the myrtle 
shafts of the spears took root and 
grew into myrtle bushes would be far 
less strange to ancient ears than to 
ours; there was a story that Romulus’s 
spear was fixed in the Aventine and 
grew there. Such stories may be an 
outgrowth of the well-known fact that 
the ‘runners’ of certain plants take 
root in the ground at their joints, and 
send up new stalks. See the word 
propagation in a dictionary. 


47. ancipiti, <irresolute; another 
transferred epithet (§ 212). It was 
Aeneas that was anceps. mentem: 


acc. of spec. (§ 147), with pressus, 
which=oppressus. 

48. obstipui ... haesit=ii. 774. 

50-52. mandarat: a fine word, had 
put into the hands of, had entrusted. 
alendum: cf. videndam, ii. 589, with 
note. régi: Polymestor. iam, at last. 
obsidi6ne is inconsistent (§ 52) with 
the narrative in Book II; nothing is 
said there of a regular siege. Block- 
ades belong to a period later than 
Homer. See note on ancora, i. 169. 

54-55. rés, fortunes, cause. fas om- 
ne: i.e. every sacred duty. Polymes- 
tor was bound by treaty with Priam 


and Troy (15), by the confidence 
Priam had reposed in him (cf. man- 
darat, 50), and by the laws of hospi- 
tality, since Polydorus was living in 
his house. 

56. potitur: the verb here follows 
the third conjugation; cf. §112. The 
details of 49-52, were, of course, 
known long before this by Aeneas. 
Those given in 53-56 were probably 
furnished to Aeneas by Polydorus’s 
spirit, though Vergil is silent on the 
point (see § 254). Quid... cdgis 
...!, To what lengths do you not drive 
the souls of men...! Quid is an ace. 
of extent of space, serving as an adv. 


(§ 146). 
57. sacra, accursed. See sacer in 
Vocabulary. Aeneas’s words would 


remind Dido of her own sufferings 
through the avarice of Pygmalion; 
see i. 346-364, esp. 363-364. 

58-59. ad procerés .. . referd: 
Vergil has in mind the custom where- 
by disturbing prodigies were referred 
to the Roman Senate. Cf. referre ad 
sendtum. parentem: for Anchises as 
interpreter of omens see note on pater, 
li. 687. See also the note on 610. 
quae... sententia (cis) =quid dé ea 
ré sentiant. 
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6o Omnibus idem animus, scelerata excédere terra, 
linqui pollitum hospitium et dare classibus Austrds. 
Ergo instauramus Polydoro ftinus et ingéns 
aggeritur tumuld telliis; stant Manibus arae, 
caeruleis maestae vittis Atraque cupresso, 

65 et circum Lliades crinem dé mire soliitae; 
inferimus tepidd spimantia cymbia lacte 
sanguinis et sacri paterds, animamque sepulcrd 
condimus, et magnd suprémum voce ciémus. 


60-61. excédere .. dare: the 
infinitives depend on Omnibus... 
animus (est), which=Omnés idem 
cupiunt. linqui: the pass. after the 
act. excédere is due to Vergil’s love of 
variety (see § 196); linquere would 
be metrical. Render by three active 
infinitives. hospitium: bitterly scorn- 
ful, friendly land, land of friends. Cf. 
15, with notes. dare... Austr6s, to 
give the winds access to, etc., a poetic 
substitute for the common dare véla 
ventis. Austrds=ventds (§ 208); the 
Austri proper would not have helped 
the Trojans from Thrace to Delos, 
their next stopping-place. 

62. Ergé, Therefore. After 60-61 
we expect words meaning ‘Therefore 
we depart, as soon aS we can.’ Words 
referring directly to departure come 
first at 69-72. But the true burial of 
Polydorus (62-68) is a necessary pre- 
liminary to departure. To neglect 
the duty of burying him would be to 
invite disaster on the voyage. 62-72 
thus=‘Therefore, after duly burying 
Polydorus, we depart.’ instauramus, 
we solemnize; properly, ‘perform 
anew.’ Polydorus had not been duly 
buried; a murderer seldom gives his 
victim a full fanus. See note on se- 
pulto, 41. Vergil’s expression is, there- 
fore, wrong, and is due to a confusion 
of thought; the present rites consti- 
tute the beginning of the true funus, 
but are also a renewal of the process of 
covering the body from sight. ingéns 
=an adv. (§ 213), to a great height. 


63. tumulé, to form a_ funeral 
mound; dat. of purpose (§ 135). For 
the word cf. 22, 40. stant, are set wp. 
See § 222. 

64. caeruleis, dark. maestae gives 
the result, sad, instead of the process, 
‘made sad,’ i.e. made expressive of 
Trojan sorrow. See §§ 160, 215. atra: 
cypress was burned on the funeral 
pyre and was planted before the 
tomb. See also note on Gtrd... vené- 
NO, N22 

65. Iliades: sc. sunt, stant. crinem 
...solitae, having loosed, etc. For the 
constr. see §148. For the act cf. 
crinibus . . . passis, i. 480. 

66. inferimus suggests the noun in- 
feriae, the technical term for offerings 
to the dead. New milk, blood, wine, 
oil, honey, and water were thus 
offered. The spirits were supposed to 
partake in some way of these things. 
tepid6: i.e. fresh, newly-drawn. 

67-68. sanguinis ... Sacri: i.e. the 
blood of victims devoted to the gods. 
et: for position see § 236. sepulcr6d 
may be (1) local abl. (§ 154), or (2) 
dat., depending on the idea of dé, dare, 
in condimus (‘give to,’ ‘consign to’). 
A prose writer would say in sepul- 
crum condimus. See note on condidi- 
mus terra, v. 48. Vergil is, perhaps, 
following here the original Roman 
view that the spirit of one duly 
buried remained with his body in the 
tomb. The view implied in the note 
on twnhumdéti, i. 353, is a later view. 
condimus, we put to rest; see note on 
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Inde, ubi prima fidés pelagd placataque venti 
dant maria, et lénis crepitans vocat Auster in altum, 70 
dédiicunt socii navis et litora complent. 
Provehimur porti, terraeque urbésque recédunt. 
Sacra mari colitur medidé gratissima tellis 
Néreidum matri et Neptiind Aegaed, 
quam pius Arcitenéns G6ras et litora circum 75 
errantem Mycond é celsé Gyardque revinxit, 
immdtamque coli dedit et contemnere ventés. 
Hic feror, haec fessds titd placidissima portii 


accipit. 


Egressi, veneramur Apollinis urbem. 


wnhumati, i. 353. The Romans thought 
that the spirit, when thus quieted, be- 
came a spirit of good instead of a 
spirit of evil. suprémum: adv., for 
the last time; cf. hoc tantum, ii. 690, 
with note. ciémus, invoke, call by 
name. As object sc. eam= animam. 
See also note on adfati, ii. 644. 


69-120. “‘We sail to Delos and con- 
sult Apollo there. He bids us seek ‘our 
ancient mother,’ the land where first our 
nation dwelt. My father explains that 
we must sail for Crete.” 


69-71. pelagé: dat. with fidés (est 
nobis), we trust the main. Cf. the 
dative with diffideret, 51. See also 
note on rébus, i. 452. placata...ma- 
Tia: i.e. by blowing gently. Cf. mul- 
cére .. . vento, i. 66, with note on vento. 
lénis crepitans ... Auster, the wind 
whispering (gentle=) gently; lénis=an 
adv. (§ 213, at the end). Auster: see 
note on dare... Austrés, 61. dédt- 
cunt (sc. in mare) is the opposite of 
subdicere, i. 551. 

73-74. colitur ... tellus: cf. 13, 
with notes. Néreidum m§atri: Doris, 
wife of Nereus. For the double hiatus 
in this verse see §§ 292-293. Neptind 
Aegaed: see § 321. 

75. pius: an important word (§ 66). 
In part it = dutiful, affectionate toward 
his mother; in part it=grateful, be- 
cause Delos had sheltered Latona 


(i. 502) when she gave birth to Apollo 
and Diana. pius=quod pius erat; see 


note on aeger, i. 208. Arcitenéns: 
Apollo; see § 317. 

76. errantem, the while it was mov- 
ang aimlessly. € . . revinxit: for 
constr. see § 153. celsa: Myconos is 
anything but lofty. Ovid (§ 35) 
rightly calls it humilis, ‘low-lying.’ 
See note on Geticis, 35. Latin poets 
were apt to call all islands high, think- 
ing, no doubt, of the way in which the 
sides of many islands in the Aegean 
Sea and in the Mediterranean Sea rise 
boldly from the water. 

77. immoétam... dedit is a highly 
condensed expression. It=immdotam 
esse et coli dedit, made it immovable and 
granted (= suffered) it to be inhabited 
(i.e. gave it the privilege of being 
inhabitable). coli: cf. colitur, 13, 73. 
dedit has in part the meaning and the 
constr. of coégit, in part the meaning 
and the constr. of sivit, passus est. 
75-77 mean that Delos was a floating 
island till Apollo caused it to be im- 
movable. contemnere, to make light 
of, disregard; formerly, the island had 
cause to dread the winds, which 
shifted it hither and thither. 

78-79. placidissima = an adv. (§213), 
calmly, graciously. porta accipit: cf. 
cael6 . . . accipiés, i. 289-290, with 
note. Egressi: as in i. 172. venera- 
mur, we greet reverently. 
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so Réx Anius, réx idem hominum Phoebique sacerdés, 
vittis et sacra redimitus tempora laurd, 


occurrit. 


Veterem Anchisén agnéscit amicum; 


iungimus hospiti6 dextras et técta subimus. 
Templa dei sax6 venerabar stricta vetusto: 
s5 ‘Da propriam, Thymbraee, domum, da moenia fessis 
et genus et mansiram urbem; serva altera Trdiae 
Pergama, réliquids Danaiim atque immitis Achilli. 
Quem sequimur, qu6ve ire iubés, ubi ponere sédis? 
Da, pater, augurium atque animis inlabere nostris.’ 
90 Vix ea fatus eram: tremere omnia visa repente, 
liminaque laurusque dei, totusque movéri 
mons circum et migire adytis cortina reclisis. 


80. réx idem ... sacerdd6s, at once 
king ... and priest. The old Roman 
kings had this double character, but 
under the Republic the two func- 
tions were distinct. Augustus united 
them again in his own person. Vergil 
is probably alluding to that fact. 

81. redimitus tempora: for constr. 
ef. § 148. laur6d: sacred to Apollo and 
hence at times called Delian. 

83. hospitid, im friendliness, in 
friendly greeting; modal abl. (§ 158). 
The word has its true sense (see note 
on 15), since Anchises and Aeneas be- 
long to one people, Anius to another. 

84. Between 83 and 84 some time 
has elapsed; the scene portrayed in 
84-93 is quite distinct from that 
pictured in 79-83. 

85. Da... da:i.e. by telling us how 
to procure them. With the prayer 
for a city cf. i.437. propriam: see the 
note on this word in i. 73. 

86. genus:i.e. a line of descendants. 
The prayer was fulfilled in the genus 
Latinum, i. 6. altera, second, as often. 
Of this second city Aeneas has learned 
from Hector, ii. 294-295, and from 
Creiisa, ii. 780-784. Here by faith he 
speaks of it as already existing. 

87. Pergama: as in li. 177, ii. 291, ii. 
375, etc. réliquias . .. Achilli: cf. i. 


30. Here the words emphasize the 
Trojan need of divine protection. 

88-89. Quem sequimur ... ?: we 
might have had the subj., as in éloquar 
an sileam?, 39; see note there. In all pe- 
riods of Latin, however, we occasional- 
ly find the indic. in deliberative ques- 
tions. sédis:as ini. 205,i1.247. It= 
mansiram urbem, 86. animis inlabere, 
steal into our hearts, i.e. inspire our 
minds with knowledge of the future, 
that we may know what to do. For 
animis cf. note on ii. 355. 

91-92. limina . . . dei: in appos. 
with omnia, 90. limina denotes the 
temple, lawrus a grove outside. For 
scansion of the -que appended tolimina 
see § 274. méns: Cynthus by name. 
Sc. visus est. adytis...reclisis: abl. 
abs., when the holy of holies had been 
opened. The words apply only to 
mugire...cortina (visa est). Vergil has 
in mind Apollo’s temple at Delphi. 
There a tripod was set over a fissure 
in the rocks whence issued with a roar 
(migire) mephitic vapors which were 
believed to aid in the inspiration of 
the prophetess. On this tripod rested 
the cortina, i.e. something shaped like 
a caldron, which formed the actual 
seat of the priestess. Render cortina 
by tripod. 
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Summissi petimus terram, et vOx fertur ad auris: 
‘Dardanidae diiri, quae vos 4 stirpe parentum 
prima tulit tellis, eadem vos tibere laeté 95 


accipiet reducis. 


Antiquam exquirite matrem. 


Hic domus Aenéae ciinctis dominabitur oris 
et nati natdrum et qui nascentur ab illis.’ 
Haec Phoebus, mixtdque ingéns exorta tumulti 


laetitia, et ctincti quae sint ea moenia quaerunt, 


100 


quo Phoebus vocet errantis iubeatque reverti. 

Tum genitor, veterum volvéns monumenta virérum, 
‘Audite, 5 procerés,’ ait, ‘et spés discite vestras. 
Créta Iovis magni medid iacet insula pont, 


mons Idaeus ubi et gentis ctiinabula nostrae. 


105 


Centum urbés habitant magnas, tberrima régna, 


93. Summissi, Reverently; lit.,“Bend- 
ing ourselves down.’ See § 186. 
94-96. Dardanidae: since Dardanus 
came from Etruria (see Dardanus in 
Vocabulary), this first word employed 
by the god sums up, in advance, 
Apollo’s whole utterance (94-98). Yet 
the Trojans failed to see that the 
word=‘Sons of Italy.’ duri, rugged, 
tron; here a compliment, from lps 
divine. Contrast duri. . . Ulizi, ii. 7. 
tulit, bore, bred. aibere laetd= (1)‘ with 
joyous breast (heart),’ (2) ‘with fruit- 
ful sustenance.’ (1) was probably 
more in Vergil’s thoughts (note twlvt 
just preceding, and mdtrem, 96), but 
it of course involves (2), since the 
mother’s breast is the children’s sus- 
tenance. Render by with fruitful 
breast. reducis, on your return. The 
word=cum reducti eritis. Antiquam 
.» » matrem: on this oracle see § 350. 
97-98. dominabitur: as in i. 285. 
Verses 94-98 constitute the third reve- 
lation to Aeneas. For the first two 
see notes on ii. 781-782, at the end. 
nati natorum, his (Aeneas’s) chil- 
dren’s children. illis=ndatis natorum. 
We have three stages: (1) Aeneas and 
Ascanius, (2) their immediate descend- 
ants. (?) their remoter descendants. 


99-100. mixtd ... laetitia: freely, 
joy profound and loud cries (of 
happiness) commingled; lit., ‘joy pro- 
found with (=and) loud cries mingled 
(therewith).’ Any one who has seen a 
great, happy, cheering crowd will un- 
derstand tumultti. For its case see 
§ 161. exorta (est): freely, resulted. 
ea moenia: i.e. the city of whose 
foundation Apollo’s reply had, in ef- 
fect, given them assurance. See note 
on moenia, i. 264. 

101. vocet=revocet (§ 221). erran- 
tis, the wanderers; see note on veni- 
entum, 1. 434. 

102. veterum, of older generations. 
volvéns: as in i. 3805. monumenta, 
traditions. The word may be used of 
anything that helps to perpetuate the 
past. For Anchises as interpreter of 
omens see note on parentem, 58. 

104. Iovis: join with insula. Jupiter 
was said to have been born in Crete. 

105. moéns Idaeus (est): emphatic; 
hence its position before wbi (§ 236). 
It is because there is a Mt. Ida in 
Crete as well as a Mt. Ida near Troy 
that Anchises believes Crete to be the 
antiqua mater meant by Apollo (96). 

106. habitant, men dwell in. tber- 
rima recalls wbere laeté, 95. 
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maximus unde pater, si rite audita recordor, 
Teucrus Rhoetéads primum est advectus ad Gras, 
optavitque locum régnd. Nodndum Ilium et arcés 


110 


Pergameae steterant; habitabant vallibus imis. 


Hine mater cultrix Cybelae Corybantiaque aera 
Idaeumque nemus, hine fida silentia sacris 

et iincti currum dominae subiére lednés. 

Ergo agite, et divum diicunt qua iussa sequamur; 


115 


placémus vents, et GnGsia régna petamus. 


Nec longé distant cursti; modo Iuppiter adsit, 
tertia lix classem Crétaeis sistet in Gris.’ 
Sic fatus, meritds aris mactavit hondrés, 
taurum Neptiin6, taurum tibi, pulcher Apolli, 
120 nigram Hiemi pecudem, Zephyris félicibus albam. 


107-110. maximus may=(1) eldest 
(i. 521), in the sense of ‘earliest,’ or (2) 
greatest, chiefest. Vergil may easily at 
will call Teucer or Dardanus pater 
Troianorum. See Teucer and Dar- 
danus in Vocabulary. pater, sire, an- 
cestor. optavit ... régno: cf. Caesar, 
B. G. Il. 18.1, locum nostri castris dé- 
légerant; see § 135. steterant com- 
bines two ideas: (1) ‘had been set up,’ 
(2) ‘were in place.’ Cf. stant, 63, and 
§ 222. habitabant: cf. habitant, 106. 
vallibus imis, in the deeps of the vales; 
contrast arcés, heights (109). For imis 
see note on summa... unda, i. 127. 

111-113. Hinc: i.e. from Crete. 
mater: used of goddesses, as pater is 
used of gods, 35, 89. We should say 
‘the rites in honor of the mother.’ 
With mdater, aera, nemus, and silentia 
supply forms of swm or of venio. 
Cybelae: objective gen. with cultriz, 
dweller on. The reference is to the 
goddess Cybele. See §§ 309, 311. 
aera: cymbals of bronze; see § 203. 
Idaeum ... nemus: i.e. all that this 
grove stands for. Cf. siluad ... Idaeda, 
ii. 696-697. Cybele’s grove on the 
Trojan Ida is thought of as set apart 
by Teucer to be a counterpart of the 


grove in Crete. For scansion of nemus 
see § 276. sacris: dat. of interest with 
fida, silence loyal to the holy rites. 
currum is a bold substitute for 7wgum, 
‘yoke.’ dominae, their mistress, their 
queen. Render currum .. . subiére by 
hence, too, came the custom whereby 
yoked lions take their places beneath, 
etc. In ancient times all draft ani- 
mals were yoked as oxen are today. 
In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City, there is a currus 
Cybelae, drawn by two lions. 

115. placémus ventés: i.e. that they 
may allow us to sail. Cf. 69-70, and 
lu. 108-118, esp. placdstis ventds, 116, 
with notes. Gnodsia régna: for the 
highly important excavations made at 
Gnosus (Cnossus), since 1900, see the 
article ‘‘Cnossus” in The Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica, eleventh edition, VI. 
573-574. 

116-117. Nec . . . cursi: the dis- 
tance was about 150 miles. modo... 
sistet: only let Jupiter stand by us, the 
third day, etc., i.e. if only Jupiter shall 
stand by us, ete. 

118. honGrés: as in i. 49, i. 632. 

119-120. tibi. . . Apollo: the direct 
apostrophe to Apollo is natural, in 
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Fama volat pulsum régnis cessisse paternis 
Idomenéa ducem, désertaque litora Crétae, 
hoste vacare domés sédisque astare relictas. 
Linquimus Ortygiae portiis, pelagdque volamus, 
bacchatamque iugis Naxon viridemque Donysam, 125 
Olearon niveamque Paron, sparsdsque per aequor 
Cycladas, et crébris legimus freta concita terris. 
Nauticus exoritur vari6d certamine clamor; 
hortantur socii, ‘Crétam proavosque petamus.’ 
Présequitur surgéns 4 puppi ventus euntis, 130 


view of 80-101. For the effect see 
notes on i. 555, ii. 56, ii. 429. Besides, 
taurum Apollint would be impossible 
in dactylic hexameter verse. nigram 
... albam: black victims were regu- 
larly offered to destructive powers, 
white to auspicious powers (see note 
on nitentem, 20). Hence with tau- 
rum... taurum sc. nitentem and 
candidum. In the one sacrifice the ob- 
ject was to avert the baneful influence 
of the powers, in the other to win their 
favor. Hiemi: the storm-god. Zephy- 
tis: properly the west winds, which 
were usually gentle and helpful, but 
here ‘zephyrs’ in the modern sense. 
The west wind would not help one 
much in a voyage from Delos to Crete. 


121-146. ‘“‘We go to Crete and begin 
a city. Soon a pestilence assails us, 
and Anchises bids us go back to Delos 
to consult the oracle again.” 


121-123. régnis: join both with 
pulsum (=expulsum: § 221) and with 
cessisse (=décessisse). Render by 
had, perforce, withdrawn from, etc. sé- 
dis ... relictas, the seats its people 
had abandoned stood ready (for us). 

124-125. Ortygiae= Déli. pelagé: see 
§159. bacchatam...Naxon, Nazos, 
on whose heights the Bacchantes held 
their revels; lit., “Naxos, reveled over 
on its heights.’ For the dep. part. in 
pass. sense see note on comitatus, i. 
312. The use in this passage is some- 


what strained, since bacchor is not a 
tr. verb. 

126. niveam: the island is rich in 
marble; cf. i. 593. 

127. Cycladas, the rest of the Cy- 
clades; the islands of 125-126 belong to 
that group. crébris, cowntless. legi- 
mus, we skim, a sense derived from 
the root-meaning ‘pick,’ ‘gather’ 
(flowers, ete.), through the idea of the 
quick, light touch for which such ac- 
tion calls. concita (from concied), 
roused to swift motion. The narrow 
channels between the islands make 
raceways for the waves. 

128. Nauticus= Nautdrum. exori- 
tur gives the result, rises, not the 
process (‘is roused,’ excitdtur). See 
§§ 160, 222. The ships break into 
little groups, the members of which 
strive to outdo one another. vari6 
certamine: instr. abl., through varied 
rivalries. varvd is a transferred epithet 
(§ 212); the sense really is Vari 
(= Alii) nautae varids (=alias) vdcés 
tollunt. 

129. socii suggests mutual depend- 
ence and makes hortantur = inter sé 
hortantur. Crétam... petamus, (cry- 
ing), Ho for Crete! Ho for (the land 
of) our forefathers! 

130. Présequitur: a fine word, often 
used of complimentary escorts, e.g. in 
Cicero, Cat. Il. 1. 4 puppi: freely, 
astern. See note on adversa, i. 103. 
euntis: sc. nds. 
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et tandem antiquis Ctrétum adlabimur Gris. 

Ergd avidus mtirés optatae molior urbis, 
Pergameamque vocd, et laetam cogndmine gentem 
hortor amare focds arcemque attollere téctis. 


135 


Iamque feré siccd subductae litore puppés, 


conubiis arvisque novis operata iuventis, 

itira domdsque dabam, subitd cum tabida membris 
corrupto caeli tractti miserandaque vénit 
arboribusque satisque lués et létifer annus. 


140 


Linquébant dulcis animas aut aegra trahébant 


corpora; tum sterilis extirere Sirius agros; 
arébant herbae, et victum seges aegra negabat. 

- Rursus ad draclum Ortygiae Phoebumque reménso 
hortatur pater Ire mari, veniamque precari, 


131. tandem is not inconsistent 
with Nec... cursi, 116. To the Tro- 
jans—to any one—even a day’s voy- 
age to the (a) promised land (real or 
imagined) would seem long. 

132. Cf. i. 437, with notes. 

133-134. Pergameam: others give 
the name as Pergamum. vocd: sc. 
urbem or eam. cognédmine here=n6- 
mine; so, often, in verse and in later 
prose. The name reminds them of old 
Troy and its once glorious history. 
gentem, my people. focds arcemque: 
sc. elvus= Pergameae. téctis: dat. of 
interest (§ 131), for their dwellings’ 
sakes, i.e. to guard their dwellings. 

135-139. Iam ... cum (137): com- 
mon correlatives in Vergil; ef. ii. 567, 
ii. 730-731. feré very prosaically cor- 
rects Iam: Our ships had almost (feré) 
already (lam) been beached, when, etc. 
135-139, in correct prose, = Ho feré 
tempore cum... subductae . . . domdés- 
que dabam, tabida, etc. Here feré would 
modify ed. In translating, disregard 
feré. subductae: sc. erant (§ 245). See 
also note oni. 551. operata (est) has 
the sense and the constr. of operam 
dedit. itra...dabam: cf. the account 
of Dido’s activities, i. 507-508. cum 


... Vénit: a cuwm-inversum clause; see 
note on cum... sécum (ait), i. 36-37. 
tabida: join with lués, 139. For the 
word-order see § 230. Note juxta- 
position in tabida membris; human 
bodies and wasting pestilence have 
nothing in common. Render freely by 
then came wasting (a noun) to men’s 
bodies, from a tainted quarter of the 
sky, and pitiful decay for the trees... 
and a season that brought death. For 
the rendering of tabida . . . lwés (139), 
adj. and noun, by two nouns, see 
note on cavds .. . latebras, ii. 38. The 
pestilence was sent upon the Trojans 
as a warning that Crete was not 
meant for them. By trying to settle in 
Crete, they had sinned against the 
divine will, revealed to them in 94-98, 
and so they deserved punishment. 

140-142. aut .. . corpora means 
that the corpora were sick to the point 
of utter exhaustion. aegra, plague- 
stricken. sterilis: proleptic (§ 211), 
to barrenness, or, till they gave no crops. 
extrere ... arébant: for the hist. inf. 
beside the indic. see § 172. 

143-144. Rirsus ... 6raclum: for 
the first visit see 84-98. Ortygiae: as 
in 124. reménso... mari: cf. pelago 
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temptare auxilium iubeat, qué vertere cursis. 

Nox erat, et terris animalia somnus habébat; 
effigiés sacrae divum Phrygiique Penatés, 
quos mécum 4 Trdia mediisque ex ignibus urbis 
extuleram, visi ante oculds astare iacentis, 150 
in somnis mult6 manifesti limine, qua sé 
pléna per insertas fundébat lina fenestras. 
Tum sic adfari, et ciras his démere dictis: 
‘Quod tibi délat6 Ortygiam dictiirus Apollé est, 


hic canit, et tua nds, én, ultrd ad limina mittit. 


155 


Nos, té Dardania incénsa tuaque arma seciiti, 
nods, tumidum sub té perménsi classibus aequor, 
idem ventiirés tollémus in astra nepdtés 


. reménso, li. 181, with note. ve- 
nhiam, his favor, i.e. an answer to the 
questions of 145-146. Render veniam 
; precart by to beg him gra- 
ciously to make plain. 

145-146. fessis . - rébus, our 
wearied fortunes. finem: fem., as in 
li. 554. laborum.. . auxilium, aid 
against our troubles. labérum is objec- 
tive gen.; see § 130, and Note. temp- 
tare, search for, a meaning that comes 
out of the idea of ‘probing’ seen in 32. 


147-191. “‘The Penates appear to me 
by night and bid me make for Italy. We 
depart.” 


148. -que: for use see § 218. 
149-150. quos... extuleram: cf. ii. 
293-297, ii. 320, il. 717. visi (sunt)... 
astare, were seen to stand, i.e. clearly 
stood. Cf. visus (est) so used with 
three infinitives, ii. 682-684. iacentis 
agrees with a gen. (mei=meds) to be 
supplied with oculés, my eyes as I lay. 
151. manifesti: a strong word (see 
manifestus in Vocabulary), treated here 
as=plané monstrati, made plainly 
visible. See §§ 160, 222. qua=wubr. 
152. insertas, set into (the walls); 
sc. 1n parietés. Roman houses, as 


compared with modern houses, had 
few windows. Light came from the 
open courts round which the rooms 
were built (see notes on ii. 512-514, 
and on ii. 528). To Roman readers, 
therefore, insertas would carry an em- 
phasis, ‘through the windows—for 
windows there were.’ 

TS 

154. délato=s? délatus eris, if you 
shall have sailed to, etc. For the use 
of déferri (sc. nadvibus) in the sense 
of ‘sail,’ cf. that of vehd and invehd in 
like sense (see Vocabulary). 

155. et... mittit logically gives the 
means of canit, prophesies, by sending 
us, etc. The words are an elaborate 
per ora nostra. 

156-157. Dardania incénsa= post- 
quam Dardania incénsa est. sectti and 
perménsi=relative clauses, qui secuti 
sumus, etc. sub té=té duce. 

158. idem, likewise. For this semi- 
adverbial use of zdem cf. Cicero, Cat. 
I. 7, Dizi ego idem in senati. tol- 
lémus in astra: i.e. we shall give them 
superhuman glory; cf. Caesar... 
astris, i. 286-287. In ferés ad sidera 
caeli, i. 259, the reference is to the 
actual deification of Aeneas. 
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imperiumque urbi dabimus; ti moenia magnis 


160 


magna para longumque fugae né linque laborem. 


Mitandae sédés; non haec tibi litora suasit 
Délius aut Crétae iussit cdnsidere Apollo. 

Est locus (Hesperiam Grai cogndmine dicunt), 
terra antiqua, poténs armis atque tibere glaebae: 


165 


Oendtri coluére viri; nunc fama mindrés 


Italiam dixisse ducis dé ndmine gentem. 

Hae nobis propriae sédés, hinc Dardanus ortus 
lasiusque pater, genus 4 quo principe nostrum. 
Surge age, et haec laetus longaevo dicta parenti 


170 


haud dubitanda refer: Corythum terrasque requirat 


Ausonids. Dictaea negat tibi Iuppiter arva.’ 
Talibus attonitus visis et v6ce dedrum 
(nec sopor illud erat, sed c6bram agnoscere vultis 


159-160. imperium, might, majesty, 
and dominion; a very broad word. 
With imperium dabimus cf. 
Jupiter’s words, imperium .. . dedi, 
i. 279. urbi, your (promised) city, re- 
peats ea moenia, 100. Nos té . 
dabimus (156-159)=‘As we have 
helped you in the past, so shall we aid 
you and yours in the days to come.’ 
moenia... magna, a mighty city for 
the mighty. magnis refers to the 
nepotés and the urbs of 158-159. 
longum: cf. Creiisa’s warning, Longa 

. . arandum, ii. 780. 

161-162. non .. . Apollé: the em- 
phasis is on haec and on Crétae. Render 
by these are not the shores that... 
commended... nor was it in Crete that 
Apollo, etc. Délius ... Apoll6: for the 
distribution of adj. and noun see 
note on gravem, i. 728. We get in ef- 
fect separate subjects to sudsit and 
zussit. Render by the Lord of Delos... 
Apollo. Cf. note on tabida .. . lués, 
137-139. Crétae: for case see § 162. 

163-166 =i. 530-533. 

167. nobis (sunt): the Penates count 


themselves and Troy one. Cf. 156- 
159. propriae: cf. propriam, 85. 
168. pater: used asin the expression 
pater Aenéads. genus... nostrum (es?), 
from whom as source springs, etc., or, 
freely, who ws the source, the first of 
our line, describes JTisius as the 
founder of the Trojan race. With 
pater... nostrum cf. maximus . 
pater... Teucrus, 107-108, with notes. 
For Vergil’s love of variety see § 196. 
169. laetus: because at last you 
know your allotted home (167-168). 
171. Ausonias=Jtalicés. Strictly, 
the Ausones were but a single tribe on 
the coast of Latium. See § 204. So 
Dictaea= Crética. Verses 163-171 
constitute the fourth revelation to 
Aeneas. See notes on 97. Note that 
Hesperiam (163), in itself vague (see 
notes on ii. 781-782, at the end), is 
here defined by Oenotri . . . virt (165), 
by Italiam (166), and by 167-168. 
173-175. nec... sudor (175) gives 
the reason for attonitus, 172. nec thus 
=neque enim, i. 198, ii. 376. sopor, 
a (mere) dream; so somnus at times= 


174-185] 
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velatasque comas praesentiaque dra vidébar; 

tum gelidus toto manabat corpore siidor), 175 
corripl6 6 stratis corpus, tenddque supinas 

ad caelum cum voce manis, et miinera lib6 


intemerata focis. 


Perfecto laetus honére 


Anchisén facid certum remque ordine pando. 


Agnovit prdlem ambiguam gemindsque parentis, 


180 


séque novo veterum déceptum errére locdrum. 

Tum memorat: ‘Nate, Iliacis exercite fatis, 

sola mihi talis casiis Cassandra canébat; 

nunc repetd haec generi portendere débita nostr6 

et saepe Hesperiam, saepe Itala régna vocire. 185 


somnium (see ii. 794). illud: an ex- 
ception to the rule laid down in the 
note on hoc, i. 17. codram: freely, fully. 
vultis: sc. divum Pendtiumque (cf. 
148). coéram.. . vultis is briefly put 
for eds cdram (=tpsés) vidére vultiisque 
cognoscere. vélatas: sc. vittis; see notes 
on vittas . . . potentem, ii. 296, and on 
infula, ii. 430. praesentia, in very 
presence, by repeating the idea of 
coram, emphasizes the substantial 
character of the vision. The word is 
used esp. of manifestations of the 
divine presence. Ora: freely, figures, 
persons. tum, besides; the marked 
effect of the vision is proof of its reality. 

176-177. tendo .. cum véce 
mantis: cf. pedem.. . repressit, i. 
378, caeld . . . tetendit, ii. 688, with 
notes. supinas: freely, reverent. For 
the exact idea ctf. duplicis ... pal- 
mas, i. 93, and see supinus in Vocab- 
ulary. mutnera: sc. vini. 

178. focis: dat.,=7in focds; cf. in 
ménsam .. . libavit honorem, i. 736. 
The hearth was the altar of the 
Penates. hon6re: as in i. 49, i. 632. 

179. certum: Caesar would have 
written certiorem. rem: freely, the 
happenings. 

180. prolem ambiguam and gemi- 


nos... parentis correspond to each 
other. ambiguam= doubtful, in passive 
sense (see ambiguus in Vocabulary) ; 
ef. Tennyson, ‘‘the doubtful doom of 
human kind.”’ For the Cretan-Trojan 
line see 103-113; for the Italian- 
Trojan line see 163-171. 

181. nové, new, in the sense of 
strange. It was absurd to mistake the 
relation borne to the Trojan race by 
lands known as long as Crete and Italy 
had been known. The juxtaposition 
novo veterum is feeble; the words are 
not opposed to each other as simply 
‘new’ and ‘old.’ The Greeks and the 
Romans were fond of puns, and of 
plays on words, and introduced them 
even into dignified forms of literature. 
For the gen. loc6rum see § 130, es- 
pecially the Note. 

184. repetd: sc. memoria, I recall. 
Vergil treats repetO as=memini, and 
so uses the pres. infinitives, portendere, 
vocare; see note on venire, i.619. haec 
sums up the speech of the Penates, 
156-171. portendere: sc. eam,= 
Cassandram, as subject. débita: in 
pred. appos. with haec, as a debt owed, 
i.e. by the Fates. 

185. vocare, named, had on her 
tongue. 
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Sed quis ad Hesperiae ventiiros litora Teucrés 
créderet, aut quem tum vatés Cassandra movéret? 
Cédamus Phoebd, et moniti melidra sequamur.’ 
Sic ait, et cincti dictd parémus ovantés. 

1909 Hane quoque déserimus sédem, paucisque relictis 

véla damus, vastumque cava trabe currimus aequor. 

Postquam altum tenuére ratés, nec iam amplius tllae 
apparent terrae, caelum undique et undique pontus, 
tum mihi caeruleus supra caput astitit imber, 

195 noctem hiememque feréns, et inhorruit unda tenebris. 
Continud venti volvunt mare, magnaque surgunt 
aequora; dispersi iactamur gurgite vasto. 

Involvére diem nimbi, et nox imida caelum 


186-187. quis .. . créderet... ?, 
who would have believed . . . ?, looks 
to a neg. answer. For the thought cf. 
ji. 246-247, ii. 345-346. For the form of 
the question cf. Quis ...temperet... ?, 
li. 6-8, Quis... possit...?, ii. 361-362. 
The questions cited above from Book 
II refer to the future, those in 186-187 
to the past; hence the difference in 
tense. Anchises is speaking sadly, as 
he recalls how blind the Trojans had 
been to Cassandra’s warnings. 

188. Phoebé=Apollini; he had 
spoken through the Penates (154-155). 
moniti (sc. ab e6) =a causal clause. 

189. et: see § 220. dictd: sc. An- 
chisae. 

190. quoque: i.e. as well as Thrace, 
69-72. paucis ... relictis: in view of 
the pestilence (137-142), this seems a 
strange act, of which Vergil gives no 
explanation. He may mean the read- 
er to infer (§ 254) that, as soon as 
the Trojans began to make ready to 
depart, thereby bringing themselves 
into harmony with the divine will, the 
pestilence ceased. In any event, 
Vergil thought that some were left 
behind to maintain the city which, tra- 
dition said, Aeneas had founded in 
Crete. 


191. cava suggests the idea of ‘ frail.’ 
trabe, ships (§ 204). Note the coll. 
singular. aequor: for constr. see 
§ 144, and Note. 


192-277. “On the fourth day we come 
to the Strophades Islands. There we 
have an encounter with the Harpies. 
We depart, and sail along the coast of 
Greece till we land at Actium.” 


193. caelum, (but) only the sky; sc. 
apparet. Note the advers. asyndeton. 

195. inhorruit . . . tenebris, the 
waves bristled with the darkness (i.e. the 
dark rain, caeruleus . . . timber, 194). 
tenebris is instr. ablative. The whole 
expression is an elaborate way of 
saying, ‘the seas grew rough and 
dark.’ ‘‘When the large rain drops 
of a bursting storm hit the surface of 
fairly calm water, they seem to indent 
it and bound back or make a splash 
an inch or more in height.”’ 

196-197. venti... mare: cf. vastds 
SI LULCHUS, 1.) SOuINAPNAN. eae 
quora, the levels rose mountains high. 
aequora shows that Vergil thought of 
the seas as still and calm just before 
the storm broke (see notes on 195, at 
the end). 

198. nox imida=rain and darkness. 


199-212] 
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abstulit; ingeminant abruptis nibibus ignés. 


Excutimur cursi, et caecis erramus in undis. 
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Ipse diem noctemque negat discernere cael6 
nec meminisse viae media Palinirus in unda. 
Tris aded incertés caeca caligine sdlés 
errdmus pelagod, totidem sine sidere noctis; 


quarto terra dié primum sé attollere tandem 


205 


visa, aperire procul montis ac volvere fimum. 
Véla cadunt, rémis insurgimus; haud mora, nautae 
adnixi torquent sptimas et caerula verrunt. 
Servatum ex undis Strophadum mé litora primum 


accipiunt. 


Strophades Graid stant ndmine dictae 


210 


insulae Ionid in magné, quis dira Celaend 
Harpyiaeque colunt aliae, Phinéia postquam 


199. ingeminant, flash incessantly, 
corresponds to crébris, i. 90. ignés: 
as in crébris micat ignibus aethér, i. 
90. It will be instructive to compare 
in detail Vergil’s accounts of the two 
storms, 194-206, i. 84-123. 

200. caecis, blind, i.e. unknown. 

201-202. Ipse . . . Palinirus: for 
the word-order see § 230. Palinurus 
was chief pilot of Aeneas’s fleet. nec 
=et non; sc. ait or dicit, out of negat. 
Palinurus would have said Non dis- 
cernod nec memini. In prose we should 
have sé expressed as subject of dis- 
cernere and meminisse. 

203. aded emphasizes 777s, giving a 
force like ‘three long and weary days.’ 
incertés . . . caligine, obscured by 
sightless gloom (see § 215). The days 
were incerti because one could hardly 
tell whether it was night or day; cf. 
198-199, 201. 

205. sé attollere: sc. @ (or é) mari. 

206. visa (sc. est): true pass., as in 
150, i. 396, ii. 461, ii. 591, ii. 682. 
volvere famum, to send up wreaths of 
smoke; the land was inhabited. 

207-208. rémis insurgimus, we bend 
to the oars; lit., ‘we rise on,’ etc., i.e. 
we rise from our seats with each stroke 


and throw the whole weight of our 
bodies on the oars as we draw them 
back in the stroke. Another view is 
possible. Today, in Greek waters 
(at least), the boatman, in a small 
boat, often stands facing the bow, 
and pushes against the oars. Vergil 
may have thought of Aeneas’s men as 
acting thus now and again. haud 
... torquent is paratactic (§§ 247, 249) 
for sine mora nautae . . . torquent. 
caerula: adj. used as noun, the azure 
deep, the blue waters: § 216, 2. verrunt, 
lash to foam, churn; properly, ‘sweep,’ 
“drive before (one).’ 

210. stant=sunt, with the added 
idea of permanence. Render by 
Strophades is the name, got from Greece, 
of isles that le forever. 

211, insulae Joni6: for scansion see 
§ 295. With ILonid sc. mari.  dira, 
ominous. The Romans derived this 
word from deus and ira. 

212. Harpyiae: four syllables. See 
Harpyia in Vocabulary. aliae: how 
many Harpies there were Vergil does 
not say. In the ordinary version of 
the story there were hut two Harpies. 
Phinéia =a gen., Phinei(§ 209). post- 
quam=ex qué tempore, ever since. 
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clausa domus ménsasque mett liquére pridrés. 
Tristius haud illis mdnstrum, nec saevior tilla 


215 


pestis et ira deum Stygiis sésé extulit undis. 


Virginei volucrum vultiis, foedissima ventris 
proluviés, uncaeque manis, et pallida semper 


ora famé. 


Hic ubi délati portiis intravimus, ecce ° 


220 


laeta boum passim campis armenta vidémus 


caprigenumque pecus, nulld custdde, per herbas. 
Inruimus ferré, et divds ipsumque vocamus 

in partem praedamque Iovem; tum litore curvd 
exstruimusque tords dapibusque epulamur opimis. 


225 


At subitae horrificd lapsti dé montibus adsunt 


Harpyiae, et magnis quatiunt clangoribus 4las, 
diripiuntque dapés, contactiique omnia foedant 
immundo6; tum vox taetrum dira inter oddrem. 


213. clausa: sc. est eis, was shut 
(for=) against them. The Harpies 
were driven away from Phineus’s 
house by Zetes and Calais, sons of 
Boreas, who pursued them as far as 
the Strophades. See Gayley (§ 362), 
pages 348, 362, 485. mé€nsas: i.e. of 
Phineus. meta: of Zetes and Calais. 

214-215. Tristius . . . ménstrum: 
freely, Creature more baneful, more 
ominous.  saevior... pestis, plague 
more merciless. et: omit in translat- 
ing. ira deum: a magnificent expres- 
sion, incarnate anger of the gods; cf. 
§ 201. Stygiis ... undis: emphatic, 
even from, etc. 

216-218. The absence of a verb in 
216-218 gives a jerky, emotional effect 
to the sentence. Supply varying 
forms of swm, in the pres. indicative. 
Virginei . . . vultts: freely, Maiden- 
like are their faces, birds though they 
are. pallida... famé, pale are their 
faces always, pale with famine. They 
are ever gorging themselves, yet are 
ever hungry. 

219. délati: cf. délatd, 154. 


220. laeta, glad, as making glad 
the hearts of those who saw them; cf. 
sqta laeta, ii. 306, with note. 

221. nall6 custdde: abl. absolute. 
Render by with none to watch them, or, 
more freely, by unguarded. 

222. ipsumque: -que is used as in 
148. 

223. in... praedam, to share our 
plunder, gives indirectly (§ 254) the re- 
sult of Inruimus ferrd. The Romans 
set aside for the gods a portion of the 
spoils of war or of lucky finds, such as 
that of the cattle here. 

224. -que...-que: asini. 18,i. 43, 
i. 85, 1. 87, etc. tords: doubtless of 
turf. epulamur has the force and the 
constr. of véscimur, for which cf. 
note on aura, i. 546. 

225-228. subitae=an adv., subito. 
Harpyiae: here again of four syllables. 
Compare 212. immundé: emphatic by 
position (§ 232): so unclean was it. 
tum .. . odorem: freely, then came 
hideous cries, etc. Sc. est with voz. 
For the juxtaposition in taetrwm dira 
see § 239, 1. 


229-244] 


Rirsum in sécessii longo sub ripe cavata 


instruimus ménsas, arisque repOnimus ignem; 
rursum ex divers6 caeli caecisque latebris 


polluit dre dapés. 


édicé et dira bellum cum gente gerendum. 


dispdnunt énsis et sctita latentia condunt. 
Ergo, ubi délapsae sonitum per curva dedére 
litora, dat signum specula Misénus ab alta 
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turba sonans praedam pedibus circumvolat uncis, 
Sociis tune arma capessant 
235 
Haud secus ac iussi faciunt, téctosque per herbam 
240 


aere cav6; invadunt socii et nova proelia temptant, 


obscénas pelagi ferro foedare volucris, 

sed neque vim plimis tllam nec vulnera tergd 
accipiunt, celerique fuga sub sidera lapsae 
sémésam praedam et véstigia foeda relincunt. 


229-230. in sécessi longo: ini. 159 
these words were said of the sea (of 
an estuary). sub... umbris;: cf. i. 
310-311, with notes. 

231. repdnimus: the prefix=anew. 
They make a second sacrifice; the first 


was implied in divés . . . Iovem, 222- 
223. 

232. rirsum... caeli answers, foot 
for foot, to Rarswm ... longd, 229. 


divers6 is here a noun (§ 216, 2), a 
different quarter. 

233. turba sonans, the noisy crew. 
Turba and vulgus are often uncompli- 
mentary terms for a gathering. pedi- 
bus ... uncis: contrast uncae.. . 
manus, 217; see § 196. 

234-235. arma capessant and bel- 
jum... gerendum (esse) are both in 
O. O. with édicd. Aeneas said, Arma 
capessite: bellum . . . gerendum (est). 
dira: as in 211. See note there. 

236-237. Haud secus=haud aliter, 
1.399. ac: freely, than. This meaning 
is found chiefly in poetry, in connec. 
tion with neg. expressions containing a 
comparative. The word really =and 


(as always). The true sense here is 
‘They are bidden to do thus and 
so, and they do it.’ téctds... dis- 
ponunt, they place here and there (dis-) 
in hiding. latentia, so that they are 
concealed, is proleptic (§ 211). 

238-241. sonitum ... dedére: cf. 
magnis ... alds, 226, vdx... dira, 228, 
and sondns, 233. 238-244 give the 
result of the third attempt to feast. 
specula: Misenus, the trumpeter, 
serves here as a sentinel or a scout. 
cavo:i.e. echoing. Cf. cavae...aedés, 
li. 487, with note. nova, strange; cf. 
novd, 181. The word is explained by 
241. pelagi...volucris: the Harpies 
were described as daughters of Elec- 
tra, whose father was Oceanus. foe- 
dare depends on the idea of effort 
involved in nova . . . temptant (=co- 
nantur), see § 179. 

242-244. vim .. . accipiunt: the 
blows glance from their feathers and 
their backs. celerique: -que is used 
as etisin ii. 94. véstigia foeda, loath- 
some trail, i.e. the viands their feet 
had defiled; cf. praedam... uncis, 233. 
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245 Una in praecelsa consédit ripe Celaend, 
infélix vatés, rumpitque hance pectore vécem: 
‘Bellum etiam pré caede boum stratisque iuvencis, 
Laomedontiadae, bellumne inferre paratis 
et patrid Harpyias insontis pellere régno? 


250 


Accipite ergo animis atque haec mea figite dicta, 


quae Phoebd pater omnipoténs, mihi Phoebus Apollé 
praedixit, vobis Furiadrum ego maxima pando. 
Italiam cursii petitis, ventisque vocatis 

ibitis Italiam, portiisque intrare licébit: 


255 


sed non ante datam cingétis moenibus urbem 


quam vos dira famés nostraeque initia caedis 
ambésias subigat malis abstimere ménsas.’ 
Dixit, et in silvam, pinnis ablata, refigit. 


246-249. rumpit . . . vécem: as in 
li. 129. Bellum... bellumne... ?: 
note the emphasis, both of position 
and of repetition: Js it war, too... 
war, that... ? For the position of 
-ne see note on coniiinaxne, ii. 597. 
etiam, also, as well as the slaughter 
of the animals. The Trojans might 
have departed at once, peacefully, 
taking the carcasses with them, to 
feast elsewhere. pr6, in payment for. 
boum: sc. nostrorum. Celaeno means 
that the Harpies had done the Trojans 
a favor in letting them slay the 
cattle. For this the Trojans are mak- 
ing poor requital. stratis...iuvencis: 
for meaning see note on sternit, i. 190. 
For constr. see § 214. Laomedontia- 
dae: a taunting title; Laémedon was 
a notorious trickster. patrid, heredi- 
tary; an exaggeration. The Harpies 
had but recently come to the Stroph- 
ades (see 212-213). 

250-252. animis: join with both 
verbs. quae... praedixit: see § 348. 
Furiarum: here ‘avenging powers’ 
in general. The Harpies had been 
created to punish Phineus. The word 
adds to the horror of Celaeno’s predic- 


tion. When or why Apollo commu- 
nicated this information to Celaeno 
Vergil does not say. No other writer 
endows the Harpies with prophetic 
knowledge or prophetic powers. max- 
ima, mightvest. 

253-254. Italiam .. . petitis: this 
knowledge of their present purpose 
leads the Trojans to believe more 
readily her prediction. ventis ... 
vocatis=cum ventds vocaritis; sc. ‘to 
your aid.’ The Trojans had done this 
recently; cf. 120 with 115. See also 
ii. 116-119. ibitis Italiam: for this 
assurance cf. 94-98, 171, ii. 294-295, 
li. 781-784, with notes. 

255-257. datam: i.e. by the Fates. 
nostrae ... caedis: cf. sprétae... for- 
mae, i. 27, with note. caedis=at- 
tempted slaughter; the Trojans had 
not been able to harm them. See 242- 
243. The verse=‘hunger due to the 
injury done in,’ etc. ambésas... 
abstumere, to gnaw, yes, to devour. See 
note on swmmersds . . . obrue, i. 69. 
malis: note the @. Dire as this predic- 
tion is, it contains encouragement in 
the implied assurance of a coming city, 
255. Celaeno’s report of Apollo’s 


259-274] 


At sociis subita gelidus formidine sanguis 
dériguit; cecidére animi, nec iam amplius armis, 
sed votis precibusque iubent exposcere pacem, 
sive deae seu sint dirae obscénaeque volucrés, 
et pater Anchisés, passis dé litore palmis, 


nimina magna vocat meritdsque indicit honGrés: 


‘Di, prohibéte minds, di, talem dvertite casum, 
et placidi servate pids!’ 
déripere excussdsque iubet laxare rudentis. 
Tendunt véla Noti; fugimus spimantibus undis, 
qua cursum ventusque gubernatorque vocabat. 
Iam medio apparet flictti nemordsa Zacynthos 
Dilichiumque Saméque et Néritos ardua saxis; 
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effugimus scopulés Ithacae, Laértia régna, 
et terram altricem saevi exsecramur Ulixi; 
mox et Leucatae nimbésa cactiimina montis 


words (254-257) constitutes the fifth 
revelation to Aeneas. For the others 
see note on ibitis Italiam, 254. Ce- 
laeno’s words are fulfilled, innocently 
enough, in vii. 107-119. 

259-262. sociis: for case see § 132. 
gelidus ... dériguit: cf. gelidus... 
sanguis, 30. animi, their spirits. nec 
=et non; the non is balanced by sed, 
261. pacem contains a special ref- 
erence to bellum in 235, 247-248. sint: 
subj. in O. O.; tubent, 261, implies 
speech. volucrés, merely birds. 

263-264. palmis: cf. swpinds .. . 
manus, 176-177. nimina magna: i.e. 
gods able to overrule the Harpies. 
merités ... hondrés: cf. 118. 

266-267. finem: i.e. the ropes that 
bound the ships to the shore; coll. sing- 
ular. déripere, tear, implies the utmost 
haste; see note on rapuwit... in, 
i. 176. excussos...laxare rudentis, 
to uncoil and ease off the sheets, i.e. to 
crowd on all sail. When a vessel was 
in port, the rudentés were coiled up 
on deck. The hoisting of the sails 


would involve the uncoiling of the 
ropes. excutere lit.=‘to shake out 
straight,’ as one shakes out a garment. 

268-269. spimantibus undis: the 
breeze was vigorous. For case see 
$159) or S161. qua, 7... vocabat: 
Noti, 268, and the order of the names 
in 270-275 show that the Trojans were 
moving northward, up the Adriatic. 

270-271. Iam, Presently. nemo- 
rosa: the d shows an exception to the 
rule that a vowel is long before a 
double consonant (z=d plus another 
consonant). Note, however, that 
the double consonant is in a different 
word. Cf., then, the note on mvhi, 
i. 77. ardua saxis: cf. Mycond... 
celsé, 76, with note. 

272. scopulés Ithacae mockingly 
calls attention to the wretched char- 
acter of the Ldértia régna. 

273. altricem ... Ulixi: for expres- 
sion and constr. cf. cultrix Cybelae, 


111. The verse effectively pictures 


the impression which Ulysses had 
made on the Trojans. 
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VERGILI AENEIDOS 


[275-286 


275 et formidatus nautis aperitur Apollo. 
Hunc petimus fessi, et parvae succédimus urbi; 
ancora dé prora iacitur, stant litore puppés. 
Erg6, inspérata tandem telltre potiti, 
listramurque Iovi votisque incendimus Aras, 


280 


Actiaque Iliacis celebramus litora lidis. 


Exercent patriads oled labente palaestras 
nidati socii; iuvat évasisse tot urbis 

Argolicis medidsque fugam tenuisse per hostis. 
Interea magnum sol circumvolvitur annum, 


285 


et glacialis hiems Aquilénibus asperat undas; 


aere cavo clipeum, magni gestamen Abantis, 


275. nautis: dat. (§133) with 
formidétus. aperitur is a reflexive 
middle (§ 167), looms up to view. 
For the sing. see note on insequt- 
tur, i. 87. Apollé is briefly put for 
‘the height whereon Apollo’s temple 
stands’; ef. Ucalegon= Ucalegontis do- 
mus, ii. 312. Vergil has in mind the 
promontory of Actium. 

276-277. urbi: the city of Actium, 
below the height. puppés: ships were 
anchored so that their prows pointed 
seaward, or else they were drawn up 
on shore stern first; cf. swhductae... 
puppés, 135. 

278-293. “At Actium we sacrifice and 
hold games. We move on then to Chaonia.” 


278-279. inspérata: they had been 
sailing among islands full of their 
foes; cf. twat . . . hostis, 282-283. 
listramur: a reflexive middle (§ 167); 
ef. aperitur, 275. They had been de- 
filed by contact with the Harpies. 


-que ...-que: as in 224. Iovi, out of | 


deference to Jupiter; dat. of interest 
(§ 131). The Harpies, being gifted 
with prophetic powers, were Jupiter’s 
ministers (cf. 250-252: § 348); the 
wrong done them (256) was a wrong 
done to him, for which atonement 
must be made. vdtis: i.e.‘ the sacrifices 
we had vowed to offer.’ incendimus, 


kindle, set ablaze; part of every victim 
was burned on the altar. 

280. Iliacis: freely, we had prac- 
ticed at Ilium. celebramus, throng. 
Vergil is finding a Trojan precedent 
for the games established at Actium 
by Augustus after his victory there; 
see § 73. 

281-282. Exercent, ply, practice 
with might and main. patrias: an im- 
portant word; the games are rep- 
resented as of great antiquity. oled 
labente: instr. abl., with the help of, 
etc. The oil made the wrestler’s own 
limbs more supple and his opponent’s 
hold less secure. labente is a trans- 
ferred epithet (§ 212); it was the 
wrestler’s hands that slipped. urbis: 
on the islands of 270-273. 

284-285. magnum... annum: cf. 
magnos ... orbis, i. 269, with note. 
annum is governed by the prefix of 
circumvolvitur. Vergil means simply 
that the year draws to a close. asperat, 
as beginning to roughen. 284-285 ex- 
plain why Aeneas does not tarry long 
at Actium. He wants to find a better 
(safer) place in which to spend the win- 
ter. See notes on 292-293, at the end. 

286. aere cavo: abl. of char. or abl. 
of material (see note on pendentibus, 
i. 166). A prose writer would say ex 
(dé) aere cavd factum. magni... 


THE WRESTLERS 
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postibus adversis figd et rem carmine signd: 


Aenéds haec dé Danais victoribus arma. 


Linquere tum portiis iubed et cdnsidere transtris; 


certatim socii fertunt mare et aequora verrunt. 


290 


Protinus aérias Phaedcum abscondimus arcis, 

litoraque Epiri legimus, portiique subimus 

Chaonid, et celsam Bithrdti accédimus urbem. 
Hic incrédibilis rérum fama occupat auris, 


Priamidén Helenum Graids régnare per urbis, 


295 


coniugid Aeacidae Pyrrhi scéptrisque potitum, 
et patrid Andromachén iterum cessisse marito. 
Obstipui, mirdque incénsum pectus amore 
compellare virum et castis cognéscere tantés. 


Proégredior porti, classis et litora linquéns, 


Abantis: freely, once borne by, etc. 
Abas is some Greek warrior, identified 
sufficiently by the epithet magni. 
287. postibus adversis, on the por- 
tal’s front. adversis lit.=‘fronting 
(those who approach)’; cf. Fronte sub 
adversG, i. 166, with note. The postés 
are doubtless those of Apollo’s temple, 
275. rem... sign6o, I give meaning 
to my act by a verse. signd gets this 
sense from the idea of making a docu- 
ment valid by signing and sealing it. 
288. arma: sc. dat, or dédicat. The 
verb is often omitted in inscriptions. 
289-293. Linquere: as subject sc. 
e0s=socids meds. feriunt: sc. rémis. 
aequora verrunt: cf. caerula verrunt, 
208, with notes. abscondimus: i.e. by 
passing far beyond. legimus: as in 
127. porta... Chaonid and celsam 
Bithroti ... urbem denote the same 
place. For form of portti see § 102. 
With celsam cf. altae, i. 7. At this 
place Aeneas means to spend the win- 
ter; see notes on 284-285, at the end. 


294-355. “I find that Helenus, son of 
Priam, is King of Epirus and husband 
of Andromache. Presently I see Androm- 
ache. Later, I see Helenus himself.” 


300 


295-297. Priamidén . . . maritd 
(297) is in appos. with fama; hence 
the infinitives, in O. O. 294=‘men 
tell us a tale beyond belief.’ coniugid 
=coniuge; see note on coniugiwm, 
ii. 579. Pyrrhi: objective gen. with 
coniugio, ‘marriage with Pyrrhus’; 
see § 130, Note. potitum, having won. 
patrio, of her own race. She had been 
wife of Hector; cf. ii. 455-457, with 
notes. cessisse, had passed into the 
possession of. The word, which liter- 
ally=‘had yielded,’ is pathetic. The 
verse is condensed; it=‘had been 
passed on again to a husband, this 
time to a husband of her own race.’— 
After the fall of Troy, Pyrrhus, 
warned by Helenus, a prophet (§ 349), 
that grave dangers awaited the Greek 
chieftains on the sea, returned home 
safely by land. Hence he had a 
friendly feeling for Helenus. 

298-299. incénsum (est) = ardet. 
amore compellare: for constr. see 
§ 185. 

300. Progredior: we infer (§ 254) 
that Aeneas goes forth to learn 
whether the report given in 294-297 is 
true or not. 
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[301-313 


sollemnis cum forte dapés et tristia ddna 

ante urbem in lic falsi Simoéntis ad undam 

libabat cineri Andromaché, Manisque vocabat 
Hectoreum ad tumulum, viridi quem caespite inadnem 


305 


et geminds, causam lacrimis, sacraverat aras. 


Ut mé conspexit venientem et Trdia circum 
arma 4méns vidit, magnis exterrita mOnstris 
dériguit visti in medié, calor ossa reliquit; 
labitur, et longd vix tandem tempore fatur: 


310 


‘Vérane té faciés, vérus mihi nintius adfers, 


nate dea? Vivisne, aut, si lix alma recessit, 
Hector ubi est?’ Dixit, lacrimasque effidit, et omnem 
implévit clamGre locum. Vix pauca furenti 


301-305. cum forte, at the very | of interest (§ 131); she helps her tears 


moment when, as it happened. dapés 
... libabat (303): for the word-order 
ef. § 230. ante (outside) urbem: Vergil 
skillfully puts this scene at a time and 
a place when and where only Trojans 
would be present. falsi, mimic; this 
Simois reproduced that at Troy (i. 
100). Cf. falst . . . genttoris, i. 716. 
libabat, was offering. For offerings to 
the dead see note on inferimus, 66. 
The use of lib6 here (see Vocabulary) 
is natural enough, since the ceremony 
would involve a libation in the true 
sense of the term (see i. 736, with 
notes). cineri ... Manis by them- 
selves merely =‘his ashes,’ ‘his spirit,’ 
but the position of Andromaché makes 
clear the reference to Hector. Manis 
-.. vocabat: the tomb here contains 
no body; hence Hector’s spirit must 
be summoned hither, from its resting- 
place in the tomb near Troy, to par- 
take of the dapés and the déna, 301. 
See note on sepulcré, 67. inanem be- 
longs with tumulum; for its position 
see notes on igndtum, ii. 59. gemi- 
nas... aras: cf. stant Manibus Grae, 
63. causam lacrimis, as ground 
(cause) for her tears. The appos. ex- 
pression gives the purpose of sacrdve- 
rat. For such an appos. expression 
see notes oni. 636. Jlacrimis is dat. 


by giving them a chance to flow. 
geminads ... Gras is really no part 
of the rel. clause, which was begun 
to describe tumulum only. We 
ought to have viridi . . . indnem ex- 
strixerat et ad geminds Gras quads 
sacrdverat, or the like. 

307. 4améns, bewildered, gives the 
effect of arma vidit (§ 211). monstris: 
the unexpected coming of Trojans. 

309. labitur, totters, falls. longod 
... tempore: abl. of measure of differ- 
ence with wx tandem, which is a 
strengthened post (adv.). The expres- 
sion results from a combination of vix 
tandem and longo post tempore. 

310-312. faciés ... nintius: in the 
pred. with té... adfers, which=venis, 
or a strengthened es. Andromache’s 
first thought is that she has merely 
seen a vision. Contrast 173-175. 
recessit: sc.d@ te. Hector ubiest?: the 
question implies a belief that the 
spirits have knowledge of one an- 
other’s doings. It is also a compliment 
to Aeneas, sinceit implies that Androm- 
ache thought of Hector and Aeneas as 
inseparable in life and so naturally pic- 
tured them as inseparable in death. 
See notes on amici, i. 486, on ii. 320- 
321, and on ii. 453-455, at the end. 

313-314. furenti (sc. ei), while her 
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subicié, et raris turbatus vocibus hiscd: 
‘Vivo equidem, vitamque extréma per omnia diic6; 315 


né dubita; nam véra vidés. 


Heu! Quis té casus déiectam coniuge tantd 

excipit, aut quae digna satis fortiina revisit? 

Hectoris Andromaché Pyrrhin cdnibia servas?’ 

Dé@écit vultum, et démiss& voce lociita est: 320 
‘O félix tina ante alias Priaméia virgo, 

hostilem ad tumulum Trdiae sub moenibus altis 

jussa mori, quae sortitiis non pertulit tllés, 

nec victoris eri tetigit captiva cubile! 


Nos, patria incénsa, diversa per aequora vectae 


325 


stirpis Achilléae fastiis iuvenemque superbum 


excitement lasts; dat. with subicio 
(§ 138). subicid, J fling in. For 
scansion see note on disice, i. 70. 
raris, faltering. His words stand far 
apart; see note on apparent rari, i. 118. 
hiscé, stammer. Aeneas himself can 
scarcely speak for grief. Render 
Vix... hiscd by Only with difficulty 
do I insert a word, now and then, be- 
tween her frenzied cries, etc. 

315-316. extréma, hazards. The 
verse =‘I am alive, though,’ etc. véra 
carries us back to 310. 

817. déiectam .. . tantd, dislodged 
from so lofty (splendid) a union; a 
powerful expression. coniuge: Hector. 

318. excipit, greets, with a sugges- 
tion of hostility, as often. digna satis: 
sc. té. quae... revisit (sc. té)? is a 
condensed way of saying (1) ‘is some 
brighter lot coming back to you?’, 
(2) ‘if so, what?’ 

319. Pyrrhin= Pyrrhine. The in- 
terrog. -ne is often thus shortened, esp. 
before a vowel. For the position of 
-n here cf. the position of -ne in 
bellumne, 248, and in coniinane, ii. 597. 
This pathetic question carries us back 
to) 317-318; quis... excupit . . 4)? 
Aeneas is greatly excited (314). His 
first query is based on his conception 
of Andromache’s fate before he heard 
the fama of 294-297. His second query 


Then his 
mind reverts to the thought which 
prompted his first inquiry. This is 
natural; the mind dwells most on the 
thoughts it has longest entertained. 
See, also, notes on ii. 453-455, espe- 
cially on postés, 454. 


is based on the fama. 


321. félix ... ante alias=/félicis- 
sima; the addition of ana makes the 
expression resemble vistissimus inus, 
li. 426. virg6=virgo filia; the ref. is 
to Polyxena, slain by the Greeks at 
the tomb of Achilles. See Gayley 
(§ 362), pages 307, 313. 

323. iussa=a causal clause. For 
the thought of féliz ... mori, 321-323, 
ef. Aeneas’s cry, i. 94-101, esp. 94-96. 
sortitis: i.e. of spoil and captives. 

325-326. Nos=Hgo; note the ad- 
vers. asyndeton. patria incénsa= 
Dardania incénsd, 156. vectae... 
tulimus (327), sailed ... bore, i.e. ‘were 
forced to sail . . . were forced to bear.’ 
For a very different story of Pyrrhus’s 
return see notes on 295-297, at the end. 
stirpis Achilléae: Pyrrhus. fastis... 
superbum: parallelism (§ 251). Toa 
mature woman like Andromache the 
youth of Pyrrhus—son, too, of Achil- 
les!—made his whims harder to bear. 
iuvenem: aduléscentem (impossible in 
dactylic hexameter verse) would have 
been more effective. 


VERGILI AENEIDOS 


[327-337 


servitid énixae tulimus; qui deinde, sectitus 
Lédaeam Hermionén Lacedaemonidsque hymenaeds, 
mé famuld famulamque Helen6 transmisit habendam. 


Ast illum, éreptae magno inflammatus amore 


coniugis et scelerum furilis agitatus, Orestés 
excipit incautum patriasque obtruncat ad aras. 
Morte Neoptolemi régnorum reddita cessit 
pars Helend, qui Chaonids cogndmine campos 


Chaoniamque omnem Trodian6 4 Chaone dixit, 


Pergamaque Iliacamque iugis hance addidit arcem. 
Sed tibi qui cursum venti, quae Fata dedére, 


327. servitid énixae, having borne 
child, too, in slavery. Enitor is seldom 
thus used without an object like pue- 
rum, servitid is temporal abl. without 
aprep., thoughit has no modifier. In 
classical prose this use is confined to 
certain words, nocte, dié, hieme, ete., 
which themselves express time. dein- 
de, thereafter, bitterly sums up stirpis 
... tulimus, esp. servitid énixae. 

328. Lacedaemoniés: i.e. with the 
Spartan maid Hermione. hymenaeés: 
as ini. 651. 

329. mé... habendam: we should 
expect mé famuld Helend famulam 
transmisit habendam, ‘transferred me 
to Helenus a slave, to be kept (by 
him) as his slave.’ Andromache de- 
scribes the one act of Pyrrhus in terms 
more properly suited to an account of 
two acts. mé and famulam twice de- 
scribe Andromache, as famuld and 
Heleno twice identify Helenus. For 
the separation of these words cf. note 
on Délius... Apollé, 162. transmisit: 
a scornful substitute for in mdatri- 
monium dedit. Andromache pictures 
Pyrrhus as indifferent, in his pursuit 
of Hermione, to what became of An- 
dromache. In her sorrowful recalling 
of the past, Andromache speaks with 
scornful exaggeration, esp. in famulo, 
329, hardly generous to Helenus. He 
was innocent throughout. 


330-331. illum: Pyrrhus. éreptae= 
quae et érepta erat. éreptae ... con- 
iugis: Menelaiis, not knowing that 
Hermione had been secretly betrothed 
to Orestes, gave her to Pyrrhus. 
contugis expresses the desired, not the 
actual, relation. Cf. note on gener, ii. 
344. scelerum: see Orestés in Vocab- 
ulary. furiis: the ancients hardly dis- 
tinguished the frenzy born of remorse 
from the Furies proper. Roman read- 
ers would think of a famous Greek 
tragedy (the Humenides, by Aeschylus) 
in which the pursuit of Orestes by the 
Furies was portrayed. Orestes mur- 
dered Pyrrhus because he had suffered 
from Pyrrhus a _ personal injury 
(éreptae . . . coniugis) and because he 
was not himself (scelerum .. . agi- 
tatus). 

332. excipit incautum: cf. incautum 
superat, i. 350. For excipit see 318. 

333. cessit: as in 297. See 295- 
297, with notes. 

335-336. Chaoniam . . . dixit: 
briefly put for called the whole region 
Chaonia. For the language cf. 18, 133 
(Pergameam ... vocd), i. 277. a: in 
such connections we say ‘after.’ Per- 
gama... arcem: reproductions of 
those at old Troy; cf. falsit Simoéntis, 
302. 

337. Sed= But (enough of ws and of 
our experiences). 


338-349] 


aut quisnam ignarum nostris deus appulit dris? 


Quid puer Ascanius? 
quem tibi iam Trdia . 


Ecqua tamen puer6 est Amissae ciira Borentie? 
Ecquid in antiquam virtiitem animésque virilis 
et pater Aenéas et avunculus excitat Hector?’ 
Talia fundébat lacrimans, longdsque ciébat 


incassum flétiis, cum sésé 4 moenibus héroés 
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Superatne et véscitur aura, 

dj . . . . 340 

345 


Priamidés multis Helenus comitantibus adfert, 
agnoscitque suds, laetusque ad limina dicit, 

et multum lacrim4s verba inter singula fundit. 
Précédé, et parvam Trédiam simulataque magnis 


338. quisnam .. . deus, what god, 
pray ...? Cf. guonam, i. 595, 
Nam quae, ii. 373, with notes. igna- 
rum gets its meaning from its position 
beside nostris . . . 6ris; it= ‘without 
knowing that you were so soon to see 
friends.’ 

339. Quid . .. Ascanius ?, What 
of thelad... ?, etc., is an idiomatic 
expression in which originally some 
verb (such as agit, facit) was employed. 
superat: as in ii. 597, ii. 643. véscitur 
aura: as in i. 546. 

340. quem .. . Trdia: perhaps 
Vergil purposely left the verse incom- 
plete, preferring merely to suggest his 
meaning. See § 52, at the end. Troia 
is, perhaps, part of an abl. abs., when 
Troy was already... 

341. Ecqua...ctra...?, Has the 
lad any concern... ? tamen: the 
balancing although-clause is involved 
in the context, esp. in 340. This verse 
shows clearly that, at the time of the 
fall of Troy, Ascanius was very young. 
Cf. the pictures of him in ii. 673-674, 
ii. 677, ii. 723-724. Andromache 
means, then, ‘Does Ascanius, though 
he was, and is, so young, remember 
his mother?’ Aamissae =quamquam 
eam Gmisit. How Andromache knows 
that Cretisa is dead Vergil does not 
indicate. 


342. Ecquid, at all; 


adv. acc. 
(§ 146). Cf. multum, i. 3. antiquam, 
of the olden days. Study anticus in 
Vocabulary. virtitem:sc. Trdianorum. 

343. pater... Hector: i.e. the fact 
that he has Aeneas for a father, etc. 
avunculus: Creiisa was sister of Hec- 
tor, the first husband of Andromache. 
For the mention together of Aeneas 
and Hector see note on Hector wubi est?, 
312, at the end. 

347-348. suds, his countrymen. 
multum, copiously; for the syntax cf. 
that of Ecquid, 342. verba... sin- 
gula: an extravagant and incorrect 
expression. Cf. the vulgar English, 
‘She sobbed between each word.’ 
Render, freely, by mingles his tears 
with his words. The verse means that 
the meeting affected Helenus as it 
had Andromache (312, 344) and 
Aeneas (313-314). The tears are 
due in part to joy, in part to sorrow- 
ful recollections inspired by the meet- 
ing. With fine taste Vergil suppresses 
the words of Helenus. Two speeches 
—on the same theme — would 
weary the reader; besides, Androm- 
ache had said all that could be said. 


349. parvam, miniature. simulata, 
made like unto, a rare sense. For the 
dat. with simuld see §§ 136-137. 


With magnis sc. Pergamis. 


302 


350 
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[350-362 


Pergama et drentem Xanthi cogndmine rivum 


agnoscd, Scaeaeque amplector limina portae. 
Nec non et Teucri socia simul urbe fruuntur. 
Illds porticibus réx accipiébat in amplis; 
aulai medid libabant pdcula Bacchi 


355 


impositis aurd dapibus, paterasque tenébant. 


Iamque diés alterque diés processit, et aurae 
véla vocant, tumiddque inflatur carbasus Austro. 
His vatem adgredior dictis, ac talia quaeso: 
‘Trdiugena, interpres divum, qui nimina Phoebi, 


360 


qui tripodas, Clarii lauriis, qui sidera sentis 


et volucrum linguds et praepetis Gmina pinnae, 
fare age (namque omnem cursum mihi prospera dixit 


350. arentem: i.e. half dry, tiny; it 
corresponds to parvam, 349. Homer 
describes the Trojan Xanthus as 
‘whirling.’ Xanthi cogndmine in- 
volves an abl. of char.; see note on 
praestanti corpore, i, 71. Xanthus- 
named would give the force of the 
construction. 

351. Scaeae... portae: cf. ii. 612, 
with note. With amplector limina cf. 
amplexae... tenent, ii. 490. This em- 
brace is one of recognition; that in 
ii. 490 is an embrace of farewell. 

352. Nec non et: as in i. 707. 
Teucri: they had gone forth with 
Aeneas (300); see § 254. socia... 
urbe, the city’s friendship; the em- 
phasis is on the adjective (§ 214). 


354. aulai medid=the prose in 
media aula. medid is adj.=noun 
(§ 216, 2), in local ablative. For 


auldi see § 99. Vergil uses auldi here 
as he does dGéria in il. 528; compare, 
then, porticibus longis, ii. 528, with 
note. He may, however, have in mind 
the Greek house, in which, in Homeric 
times, there was a court (aula) before 
the house, surrounded by colonnades. 

355. auro, platters of gold; see § 203. 
dapibus: i.e. offerings of meat to the 
gods (cf. 301). Of the feast referred 


to in 353-355 only the libations are 
described. For this sacrifice see note 
on tempilis, i. 632. 


356-462. “Helenus declares that I 
can reach Italy safely only by going round 
Sicily. He bids me visit the Sibyl at 
Cumae, to learn my future in Italy.’ 


356-357. diés ... diés properly de- 
notes but two days, but must here= 
day after day. aurae ... vocant: cf. 
lénis ...vocat Auster, 70. 

358. quaes6: here transitive, with 
acc. of effect (§ 142). The form is gen- 
erally used parenthetically. 

360. tripodas: see note on ady- 
WS ae TECLUSIO MO2 haULUS: (Cla ek, 
91, with notes. sidera: astrology was 
popular in Vergil’s time, but unknown 
in the Trojan days. See note on 
ancora, i. 169. sentis, dost understand. 

361. volucrum ... pinnae: the ref. 
is to the two kinds of augury, from 
the notes of birds and from their flight. 
In i. 393-400 both kinds are exempli- 
fied, though greater stress is laid on 
the latter. praepetis, presaging, pro- 
phetic. Praepes is a technical term of 
augury, applied to birds whose flight 
gave omens. pinnae: subjective gen., 
conveyed by, ete. 
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réligid, et ciincti sudsérunt niimine divi 
Italiam petere et terras temptare repostas; 


sdla novum dictiique nefas Harpyia Celaend 


365 


prodigium canit, et tristis déniintiat irds 
obscénamque famem): quae prima pericula vito, 
quidve sequéns tantds possim superare laborés?’ 
Hic Helenus, caesis primum dé more iuvencis, 


exdrat pacem divum vittasque resolvit 


370 


sacrati capitis, méque ad tua limina, Phoebe, 
ipse mant multd suspénsum nimine dicit, 
atque haec deinde canit divin6 ex Gre sacerdés: 
‘Nate dea, nam té maidribus ire per altum 


auspiciis manifesta fidés (sic fata deum réx 


375 


sortitur volvitque vicés, is vertitur drdo), 
pauca tibi é multis, qué tiitior hospita liistrés 
aequora, et Ausoni6 possis cdnsidere porti, 


363-364. réligid, revelation, agencies 
of religion rather than religion itself, 
e.g. the oracle, 94-98, the visit of the 
Penates, 147-171, the vision of Hector, 
ji. 268-297, and the auguria divum, 5. 
repostas: i.e. out of the beaten tracks. 

365-368. Harpyia: here of three syl- 
lables; see Harpyia in Vocabulary, and 
contrast 212, 226, 249. prodigium= 
monstrum; see § 345. For the reference 
see 253-257. iras: sc. divorum, out of 
divi, 363. obscénam... famem: cf. 


Celaeno’s expression, dira famés, 256... 


vitd: for mood see note on Quem sequi- 
UPS. nea oO UIC, 1-516 SCQUENS, 
by pursuing what course, contains the 
protasis to possim; it=quid si? sequar. 
superare, o’ercome, master. laborés: 
i.e. of a journey to Italy and terrae 
repostae, 364. 

370. resolvit: Helenus wore the vit- 
tae as priest; see note on infula, ii. 430. 
He removes them that he may be free 
to yield himself to the influence of 
Apollo; there must be nothing on his 
person to impede the entrance of the 


god into his heart (cf. animis inlabere 
nostris, 89). The physical condition 
of those about to receive inspiration 
is regularly described as abnormal. 

372. mult6 ... ntmine, uplifted by 
the all-pervading power of the god. 

374-375. nam, since. maidribus... 
auspiciis, under no common auspices; 
for case see §161. manifesta fidés 
(est): asin li. 309. fata, the utterances 
(cf. for, fari); see § 216, 1. 

376. vicés: the changes and chances 
of mortal life. See victs in Vocabulary. 
is... 6rd6: sc. & rége dewm, such %s the 
ordered sequence of events kept revolv- 
ang (by Jupiter). The emphasis is on 
as, aS on ea, ii. 17. Ordd=Odrdé rérum. 
Destiny is here a revolving wheel, 
which in time brings to each man his 
lot. For the power accorded here to 
Jupiter see § 341. 

377-379. pauca... expediam (379): 
see § 349. quo... listrés: a purpose 
clause. qué is used because there is a 
comp. in the clause. Ausoni6: the 
harbor is that of Cumae. 
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expediam dictis, prohibent nam cétera Parcae 


380 


scire Helenum, farique vetat Saturnia Itin6. 


Principio Italiam, quam tii iam rére propinquam 
vicindsque, ignare, paras invadere portis, 

longa procul longis via dividit invia terris. 

Ante et Trinacria lentandus rémus in unda, 


385 


et salis Ausonii listrandum navibus aequor, 


infernique lactis Aeaeaeque insula Circae 
quam tiita possis urbem componere terra. 
Signa tibi dicam, ti condita mente tenéto. 
Cum tibi sollicitd sécréti ad fliminis undam 


390 


litoreis ingéns inventa sub ilicibus sts, 


triginta capitum fétiis Gnixa, iacébit, 
alba, sold recubans, albi circum tbera nati, 


379-380. nam ... lund explains 


pauca, 377. farique: we should have 
expected aut (or else) fari; Helenus is 
not privileged even to tell all he knows. 

381-382. Principi6: as in ii. 752. tu 
implies a contrast: ‘you think it is 
near, J know better.’ iam, already. 
Join both with propinquam and with 
vicinds, 382. vicindsque .. . portis: 
we should have expected cwiusque 
vicinds, etc., whose harbors, etc., but 
see note on et, ii. 71. Observe that 
vicinos is pred. to invadere portis, in 
the thought that they are already near. 
In Vergil’s time ships reached Italy 
from Greek waters by crossing from 
Dyrrachium (modern Durazzo), just 
north of Epirus, to Brundisium. 

383. longis . . . terris, instr. abl., 
by long stretches of land, is explained 
by 384-387. via... invia, a way that 
is no way. Such a combination of 
contradictory words is called ozy- 
moron. dividit: sc. @ té. 

384-387. Ante... quam... possis 
(387): see note on prius...quam... 
fundat, i. 192-193. et...et, both... 
and. lentandus: i.e. must be vigor- 
ously plied. salis Ausonii: the Mare 
Inferum, between Sicily and Latium. 


-que ...-que are not correlative. 
The first -que joins 386 as a whole to 
385; the second -que joins Aeaeae... 
insula Circae to inferni laciis. lactis 
... insula: sc. proper forms of luistran- 
dum (with sunt, est), in the sense 
of must be skirted. The lactis are a 
group of lakes in Campania, the chief 
of which was called Avernus or 
Averna. Near this was a fabled en- 
trance to the lower world. Aeaeae... 
Circae: the promontory of Circeii, on 
the coast of Latium, once an island, 
tradition said. possis: subj. in a pur- 
pose clause. The sense is ‘You must 
do certain things in order that,’ ete. 
388. Signa: i.e. that you have 
reached your destined home. 
389-393. tibi: with <«nventa, 390 
(§ 133). sé€créti, retired, sequestered. 
Cf. sécréta, ii. 299. litoreis: i.e. that 
grow on the banks. Litus, whence 
litoreus comes, properly =‘ seashore,’ 
but sometimes=ripa, ‘river bank.’ 
inventa ... iacébit: we should say, 
shall be found lying. triginta capitum: 
gen. of definition (§ 122) with fétis, 
a litter. capitum: cf. English ‘head’ as 
applied to cattle. énixa: freely, newly 
mother of. Cf. énixae, 327, with note. 
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is locus urbis erit, requiés ea certa labrum. 
Nec ti ménsarum morsis horrésce futtirés; 


Fata viam invenient, aderitque vocatus Apollé. 


395 


Has autem terras Italique hanc litoris dram, 
proxima quae nostri perfunditur aequoris aesti, 
effuge; cincta malis habitantur moenia Grdis. 
Hic et Narycii posuérunt moenia Locri, 


et Sallentinds obsédit milite campdés 


400 


Lyctius Idomeneus, hic illa ducis Meliboei 

parva Philoctétae subnixa Petélia miro. 

Quin, ubi transmissae steterint trans aequora classés, 
et, positis aris, iam vota in litore solvés, 


purpured vélare comas adopertus amicti, 


405 


né qua inter sdnctés ignis in honére dedrum 


wnventt tacébunt.. Render 
albi . . . nati freely by her white 
children about, etc. is... ea: for 
gender see note on hoc, i. 17. 

394-395. Nec. . .horrésce: vec, not 
néve, or neu, is used with a prohibition 
which follows an affirmative command. 
ménsarum morsts: predicted in 255- 
257. For case of morstis see § 142. 
futiros, predestined, fated. See note on 
futurae, i. 712. vocatus: cf. ventis... 
vocatis, 253, with note. 

396-398. Has... hanc, yonder; said 
with a gesture. 6ram, stretch. proxi- 
ma: for position see note on igndtum, 
ii. 59. nostri . . . aequoris: the 
Adriatic. Grais: for case see § 133. 
Southern Italy was called Magna 
Graecia, on account of the number of 
Greeks resident there. Greek is still 
largely spoken in this region, and 
Greek coins are in circulation in its 
towns. 

400. obsédit, 
“beset.” f 

401-402. Idomeneus: for his expul- 
sion from Crete see 121-123. illa... 
parva together=that small, but fa- 
mous; cf. notes on wld, ii. 274, and on 
alle... régndtor, ii. 779. subnixa, 


nati: sc. 


mastered; properly, 


supported by, secured by. To Aeneas 
subnixa . .. muréd would contain a 
menace. Vergil is probably alluding, 
however, by way of compliment, to 
the fact that Petelia bravely with- 
stood Hannibal. For such a reference 
see §§ 64-65. The places mentioned in 
399-402 are not given in their geo- 
graphical order; the land of Locri, 
first named, was farthest south. 

403-404. Quin: as ini. 279. stete- 
rint, shall have come to anchor; cf. stant 

. . puppés, 277, with note. iam, 
presently. 

405. vélare: imp. pass., in middle 
sense, with acc.; see § 149. vélare... 
adopertus, cover and veil. To cover 
one’s head while praying was a 
Roman custom; the Greeks prayed. 
with head uncovered. Vergil is sup- 
plying in the command of Helenus an. 
ancient and dignified origin for the 
Roman practice; see § 73. 

406. né qua... turbet (407), to keep 
any (every) hostile sight from meeting 
and, etc. See note on né.. . arcéret, 
i. 299-300. ignis: i.e. on the altar; 
cf. votis... dards, 279, with note. in... 
deédrum, while you are worshiping, 
etc. 
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hostilis faciés occurrat et S6mina turbet. 
Hunc socil mérem sacrérum, hunce ipse tenétd; 
hac casti maneant in réligidne nepdotés. 


410 


Ast, ubi digressum Siculae té admoverit drae 


ventus, et angusti raréscent claustra Peldri, 
laeva tibi tellis et longo laeva petantur 
aequora circuitii; dextrum fuge litus et undas. 
Haec loca vi quondam et vasta convulsa ruina 


415 


(tantum aevi longinqua valet miitare vetustas) 


dissiluisse ferunt, cum protinus utraque tellts 
tina foret; vénit medid vi pontus, et undis 
Hesperium Siculdé latus abscidit, arvaque et urbis 
litore diductas angust6 interluit aesti. 


407. hostilis faciés, wntoward sight; 
lit., ‘sight hostile (to the sacrifice).’ 
occurrat: sc. fbi. Smina: favorable 
omens gained before the sacrifice and 
the prayer might be nullified by 
subsequent mishaps. 

408. tenéto: the so-called fut. forms 
of the imp. are more formal and ar- 
chaic (§ 98) than the pres., and so are 
better suited to a solemn passage like 
this. With 408-409 cf. 280-283, with 
note on celebramus, 280. 

409. casti=an adverb (§ 213). ré- 
ligidne, holy observance. 

410-413. digressum: i.e. after you 
leave the part of the east coast of Italy 
represented by 403-409. Render by 
But when, after you depart (from that 
place), the wind, etc. angusti... 
Pel6ri: i.e. the strait between Pelorus 
and Italy, the Straits of Messina. Its 
claustra, barriers (properly ‘shutters’), 
are the headlands on either side. 
raréscent: see rarésc6 in Vocabulary. 
Cf. rdrus, as used in i. 118. laeva... 
laeva, on the left. The course to the 
left will take them, longé . . . circuiti, 
round Sicily. The course to the right 
—the direct, shortest route to Italy— 
would be the most natural course; 
hence the repetition of the command 


to take a different course, and the full 
statement of reasons for that com- 
mand, 412-432. Note the alliteration 
(§ 252) in 412. : 
414. vi, violence; cf. i. 4, i. 69, etc. 


ruina: we should say ‘upheaval.’ See 
note on ii. 310. 

415. tantum ... vetustas: freely, 
such vast changes can be wrought by, 
etc. 

416-417. In translation, represent 
ferunt by a parenthetical expression: 
—so men say—. protinus, continuously; 
join with wna, 417. utraque tellis: 
Italy and Sicily. wtraque, which really 
=‘each of the two,’ is incorrectly used 
here; ambae tellirés would be more ex- 
act. foret: subj. in O.O. medié: dat., 
=in medium (§ 134), or abl. of the 
route (§ 159), i.e. into (through) the 
gap thus made. vi, violently, furiously. 

418-419. Siculd: sc. lateri; for case 
see note on stlici, i. 174. litore di- 
ductas: freely, torn asunder, coast from 
coast. litore is abl. of spec., ‘in respect 
of their shores.’ The pl. would be 
more natural, but Vergil is thinking of 
the cities standing each on its own 
shoreline. angustd ... aestu, with 
its narrow flood (tide), recalls an- 
gusti ... Pelori, 411. 
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obsidet, atque im6 barathri ter gurgite vastds 
sorbet in abruptum flictiis, riirsusque sub auras 
érigit alternés, et sidera verberat unda, 

At Seyllam caecis cohibet spélunca latebris 


Ora exsertantem et navis in saxa trahentem. 


426 


Prima hominis faciés et pulchré pectore virgd 
pube tenus, postréma immAani corpore pistrix, 
delphinum caudas uterd commissa lupdrum. 
Praestat Trinacrii métas listrare Pachyni 


cessantem longés et circumflectere cursiis 


430 


quam semel infoérmem vast6 vidisse sub antro 


420-423. Dextrum: i.e. as one 
rounds Italy from the Adriatic, to go 
north through the Straits of Messina 
(411). For the sake of variety Vergil 
dwells most on the activity of Charyb- 
dis, most on the appearance of Scylla. 
atque ...unda (423) describes Cha- 
rybdis only. It would have been better 
to leave out atque, and to make 7moé 
(Charybdis) . . . und@ an independent 
sentence. imo... gurgite: local abl.; 
freely, seated deep down in her pit 
amid the swirling waters. ter: Homer 
says thrice daily. Vergil’s words can 
only mean that, when Charybdis is 
in action, the waters are thrice sucked 
down, thrice belched forth. How of- 
ten this happens Vergil does not say. 
in abruptum, sheer downwards. ab- 
ruptum properly =a (broken off, i.e.) 
precipitous cliff, then the abyss which 
such a cliff overhangs. For the part. = 
a noun see § 216, 1. alterndés, in turn. 

425. dra... trahentem: freely, owt 
of which she thrusts ... and drags, etc. 
In prose we should probably have 
unde ora exsertat, etc. 

426-428. Prima... faciés: freely, 
In front her guise is a mortal’s. For 
Prima and postréma (427) see note on 
summa... und4a, i. 127. faciés is not 
only subject to est to be supplied, but 
also one of its two predicates. pulchro 


pectore . . . imméani corpore, lovely- 
breasted . . . giant-bodied; see note on 


praestantt corpore, i. 71. ptbe, the 
waist. delphinum...lupérum, uniting 
dolphins’ tails to, ete. The uterus is 
formed, or, as we should put it, en- 
circled, by wolves. caudas is object of 
commissa, which is to be taken as a 
middle (§ 148).—In 420-428 there 
is a fine example of chiasmus (§ 248), 
in the description of Scylla, Charyb- 
dis (420-421), Charybdis (421-423), 
Scylla (424-428). 

429. Praestat: as in i. 135. métas 
. .. Pachyni, to double round Pachynus, 
as round a turning-post. For case of 
Pachynit see § 122. Vergil compares 
the ships of Aeneas as they round 
Pachynus to racing chariots as they 
round the turning-posts (métae) in the 
circus. 

430. cessantem: freely, making haste 
slowly. Strictly, the word suggests the 
idea of standing absolutely still (see 
note on cessabit, i. 672). To the Tro- 
jans, eager to reach Italy, the prom- 
ised land (so near, physically), the 
long voyage round Sicily might well 
seem even worse than standing still. 
circumflectere here=‘to traverse by 
rounding’ (sc. métaés Pachyni); freely, 
trace long, winding courses. curstis is 
acc. of effect: §§ 140, 143. 
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Seyllam et caeruleis canibus resonantia saxa. 
Praeterea, si qua est Helend priidentia vati, 
si qua fidés, animum si véris implet Apollo, 


435 


tinum illud tibi, nate dea, proque omnibus inum 


praedicam, et repeténs iterumque iterumque monébd: 
Iundnis magnae primum prece nimen adora, 

Tandni cane vota libéns, dominamque potentem 
supplicibus supera ddnis; sic dénique victor 


440 


Trinacria finis Italés mittére relicta. 


Hic ubi délatus Cimaeam accesseris urbem 
divindsque lactis et Averna sonantia silvis, 
insanam vatem aspiciés, quae ripe sub ima 
fata canit foliisque notas et nOmina mandat. 


432. caeruleis, sea-hued. canibus= 
lupérum, 428; for the variety cf. § 196. 
Note how much light 424-432 throw 


on Vos... scopulds, i. 200-201. 
433-434. Helend=mihi; see note 
on Jinonis, i. 48. pridentia: here in 
its lit. sense, foresight. vati is in pred. 
appos. with Helené, as a prophet. 
Pridentia by itself may denote merely 
the foresight of common sense or ex- 
perience. si... fidés (est ei), if in any 
way he deserves credence; lit., ‘if he has 
any trustworthiness.’ The threefold 
repetition of the one thought in st qua 
est... Apollé is noteworthy. There 
is, of course, no element of doubt here. 
The meaning is, ‘So surely as Helenus 
is a prophet, so surely must you do 
one thing above all others’ (435). 
435-436. illud, the following; a com- 
mon meaning. omnibus: as in i. 15. 
praedicam . .. monéb6é: though he 
used the third person of himself in 
433-434, Helenus now uses the nor- 
mal first person. The ancients found 
it hard to speak of themselves for 
any length of time in the third person. 
437-438. Iundnis ... Iinoni: note 
the triple emphasis of position, repeti- 
tion, and metrical treatment (§ 300). 
libéns: an important word; the Tro- 
jans might well have been loath to 


honor Juno at all. Vergil is suggesting 
an explanation of the high honor paid 
in his day to Juno at Rome (§ 73). See 
notes on celebramus, 280, and on vélare 
...adopertus, 405. Vergil was prob- 
ably thinking, also, of the worship of 
Juno on the Lacinian Promontory, 
which Aeneas passes presently. See 
552, and § 314. 

439-440. supera: a strong word; 
saeva Iaind (i. 4) will not readily be- 
friend the race she hates (i. 28). victor 
keeps up the figure. dénique: as in 
ii. 70, ii. 295. mittére: sc. @ Itundne 
divisque. 

441-442, délatus: as in 154. divi- 
nos... lacts=inferni ... lacis, 386. 
The lakes are divini, as belonging to 
the powers of the underworld. et: 
see § 218. Averna is pl. to Avernus, 
as Pergama is to Pergamus. We use 
the singular. sonantia silvis, with its 
rustling woods; lit., ‘rustling with,’ ete. 

443. insanam: cf. furéns used of 
Cassandra, ii. 345. The ref. is to the 
Sibyl (§ 59). rape... ima, within 
the depths of the cliff. For wma see 
notes on Prima and postréma, 426, 
427. We may also compare § 214. 

444. notas et nomina (fatdrum): i.e. 
the signs and symbols by means of 
which her prophecies are expressed. 
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impulit et tenerads turbavit ianua frondés, 

numquam deinde cavo volitantia préndere saxd 450 
nec revocare sitiis aut iungere carmina cirat; 

incdnsulti abeunt sédemque ddére Sibyllae. 

Hic tibi né qua morae fuerint dispendia tanti, 

quamvis increpitent socii et vi cursus in altum 

véla vocet possisque siniis implére secundés, 455 
quin adeds vatem, precibusque dracula poscas 

ipsa canat, vGcemque voléns atque ora resolvat. 

Illa tibi Italiae populds ventiiraque bella 


446. in numerum, %m order, in 
Sequence. antr6=ripe sub ima, 4438. 

448-449. eadem (folia): object of 
préndere, 450. verso tenuis... car- 
dine ventus, the gentle breeze due to the 
opening of the door, when some one 
comes to consult the Sibyl. vers6 
... cardine, abl. abs., gives the cause 
of tenuis ventus.  cardine= 
foribus (§ 204). ianua: i.e. the swing- 
ing of the door. frondés: object of 
both verbs. 

450-451. deinde, thereafter. cavo 
. . - sax0: the third expression for the 
Sibyl’s grotto; see 443, 446. volitantia 
is neuter, in spite of frondés, because 
Vergil had in mind carmina, 451. 
Render by never thereafter, though the 
prophecies flit about, does she trouble 
to catch them, or, etc. sitis, positions. 
carmina: her prophecies as set forth 
by the leaves, duly arranged (445- 
449). 

452. inconsulti, wncounseled, a very 
rare sense. They are obliged to select 
leaves at random and so get little 
help. Vergil is thinking of the mode of 
consulting the Sibylline books; see 
§ 93. On the Sortés Vergilianae see 
The Classical Weekly, X_XI1. 185-189. 


453-458. né...tanti...quin... 
poscas (456), let not any losses imposed 
by delay be rated so high by you... . that 
as a result you will not visit. fuerint: 
the pf. in a subj. of command or ex- 
hortation gives a tone of urgency. 
tanti: gen. of indefinite valuation; see 
A. 417; B. 203, 3; Bu: 578; D. 341, and 
Note; G. 380, 1; H. 448, and 1; H. B. 
356, 1. vi, vigorously. cursus: here 
the chance of voyaging. With cursus... 
vocet cf. aurae véla vocant, 356-357. 
sints ... secundo6s, favoring folds (of 
your sails), i.e. folds that will help you 
on your way. quin... poscas: the 
subj. here is the subj. usual in clauses 
that depend on a verb (or expression) 
of hindrance. gqwin is used because 
the main clause, containing the ex- 
pression of hindrance, is negative. 
455-456=né alla dispendia té wim- 
pediant (prohibeant) quin, ete. ipsa, 
in person, i.e. with voice, not with 
leaves, 444. canat... resolvat: in 
O. O. with poscaés. They represent 
the imp. of O. R. voléns, graciously; 
esp. used of the favor of the gods. Cf, 
libéns, 438, used of the worshiper. 
resolvat, wnstop. Illa ... expediet 
(460): see notes on 462, at the end. 
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[459-471 


et qué quemque modo fugidsque ferasque labérem 


460 


expediet, curstisque dabit venerata secundos. 


Haec sunt quae nostra liceat té véce monéri. 

Vade age, et ingentem factis fer ad aethera Trdiam.’ 
Quae postquam vatés sic Ore effatus amico est, 

dona dehince auré gravia sectdque elephantd 


465 


imperat ad navis ferri, stipatque carinis 


ingéns argentum Dddonaedsque lebétas, 
ldricam consertam hamis aurdque trilicem, 
et cOnum insignis galeae cristasque comantis, 


arma Neoptolemi. 
470 


Addit equés additque ducés; 


Sunt et sua dona parenti. 


. 


rémigium supplet, socids simul instruit armis. 


459. fugiasque ferasque, you are to 


avoid or are to bear. For the deliber- 
ative question in O. O. see note on 
crédant, i. 218. 

460. venerdta: in pass. sense, if 
duly honored. For the thought cf. 
vocatus, 395. For the passive force cf. 
comitatus, i. 312, with note. secundés, 
truly favorable, emphatically corrects 
secundés, 455. There the favorable- 
ness of sea-going conditions is only 
apparent. 

461. Haec...quae...liceat, This 
ts all that, etc. For the thought cf. 
prohibent ... Iund, 379-380. The 
rel. clause is one of result, of such a 
sort that it is permissible, etc. nostra 
.-.. voce: other tongues—e.g. that of 
the Sibyl—will tell Aeneas more. 

462. Vade age, Go, speed you. See 
note on agite, i. 627. ingentem: pro- 
leptic (§ 211), itn glory.—Helenus’s 
prophecy (374-462) is the sixth revela- 
tion to Aeneas. For the others see 
notes on 250-256. In vi. 83-97 Vergil 
makes the Sibyl prophesy tpsa (457) 
to Aeneas. But the shade of his 
father, in vi. 756-892, explains far 
more fully the matters indicated in 
458-459. For the inconsistency see 
§ 52. See also notes on vi. 886, at the 
end. 


463-505. ‘‘Helenus 
bid us farewell.”’ 
464. gravia: i.e. richly adorned 
(decorated) with. For scansion see 
§§ 274, 278. sectd...elephanté: i.e. 
with plates of ivory; cf. secté... 
abiete, ii. 16. See note on ebo7i, i. 592. 
466. ingéns argentum: as in i. 640. 
Dodonaeds . . . lebétas: wondrous 
stories were told of certain caldrons 
which hung from the oak trees at 
Dodona, in Epirus, Greece. Hence 
Dédénaeds in effect = ‘magnificent’ 
(§ 208). For the form lebétas see § 101. 
467-468. loricam . . . trilicem, a 
breastplate intertwined with links, and 
trebly wrought with gold, i.e. a breast- 
plate of links of gold, finely wrought. 
hamis and aur6é denote the same thing, 
the gold links of a breastplate of chain- 
mail (§ 251). trilicem: a weaver’s term, 
describing the way in which the more 
elaborate patterns were woven. Cf. 
such a word as three-ply. cOnum... 
comantis: in prose we might have ga- 
leam céno insigni cristisque comantibus. 
Vergil’s expression gives greater prom- 
inence to the conus and the cristae. 
469-471. sua: used as in i. 461. 
parenti= patri med. Addit... addit: 
sc. vatés (463). ducés: i.e. pilots. 
rémigium, oarsmen; cf. the use of con- 


and Andromache 


APOLLO 


472-485] 
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Interead classem vélis aptare iubébat 
Anchisés, fieret ventd mora né qua ferenti. 
Quem Phoebi interpres mult6 compellat hondre: 


‘Coniugis, Anchisé, Veneris dignate superbé, 


475 


cura deum, bis Pergameis érepte ruinis, 

ecce tibi Ausoniae telliis; hance arripe vélis. 

Et tamen hanc pelagé praeterlabare necesse est; 
Ausoniae pars illa procul quam pandit Apollo. 


Vade,’ ait, ‘6 félix nati pietate. 


Quid ultra 48C) 


provehor, et fand6 surgentis démoror Austriés?’ 
Nec minus Andromaché digressti maesta suprémd 
fert pictiiratas auri subtémine vestis 

et Phrygiam Ascanio chlamydem, nec cédit honGre, 


textilibusque onerat dodnis ac talia fatur: 


485 


tugium=coniinz, 296. Aeneas had 
lost some of his people by pestilence, 
140-141, some he had left in Crete, 
190; hence his numbers needed re- 
plenishing. socids (meds) means the 
fighting men, more important than 
the oarsmen. 

472-473. classem . . . Anchisés: 
ef. 9. iubébat: sc. nds. ventod... 
ferenti (sc. ndvis), a speeding (1.e. fa- 
vorable) wind; properly, ‘a wind bearing 
them on their way.’ See note on Auster, 
x hen Be ly 

474-477. Quem, 
on quem, i. 64. 
gen. with coniugid, 
Venus; cf. Pyrrhin conibia, 319. 
dignate: in pass. sense. See note on 
venerata, 460. bis... ruinis proves 
the truth of the statement cura dewm. 
For the thought cf. the words of 
Anchises himself, Satis . . . urbi, ii. 
642-643, with notes. ecce... tellus, 
lo, yonder lies before you; said with a 
gesture, as Has terras, etc., 
396-402, was said. hanc... vélis 
might be construed as a modification 
of the command in 396-398; hence 
Helenus corrects himself in tamen.. . 
est, 478. He repeats 396-398 in 
478-479. 


Him. See note 
Veneris: objective 
mating with 


478. praeterlabare: the subj. with- 
out ut is often used with necesse est; 
such a subj. is, in origin, an independ- 
ent command. So here the sense is 
‘glide by: you must.’ Cf. note on sinite 
... revisam, il. 669. The position of 
necesse est after praeterlabadre makes 
the omission of ut easy. 477-478= 
‘Make with all speed for the east 
shore of Italy, but only to coast along 
Tie! 

479. procul (est): cf. 381-383. 

480. 6... pietate is an indirect, 
but nevertheless fine, tribute to the 
pietas of Aeneas (i. 10, i. 378, etc.). 

481. prévehor: used here of talk, 
proceed, go on. démoror Austrés: for 
the idea that the winds are waiting 
impatiently for the sailing of the ships 
ef. lénis ... altwm, 70, and quamvis... 
wv... vocet, 454-455. Austrés: see 
note on Ceraunia, 506. 

482-485. Nec... fert.. . vestis is 
briefly put for Nec minus (quam Hele- 
nus) Andromaché dona dat, fert enim 

. . vestis. subtémine, threads. et: as 
in 442. cédit honodre (sc. Helendé): i.e. 
she vies with Helenus in doing us 
honor. textilibus, woven. Render 
textilibus .. . donis freely by products 
of the loom as gifts. 
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‘Accipe et haec, manuum tibi quae monumenta mearum 
sint, puer, et longum Andromachae testentur amodrem, 


coniugis Hectoreae. 


Cape dona extréma tudrum, 


6 mihi sdla mei super Astyanactis imago. 


490 


Sic oculds, sic ille maniis, sic dra ferébat, 


et nunc aequali técum ptibésceret aevo.’ 
Hos ego digrediéns lacrimis adfabar obortis: 
‘Vivite félicés, quibus est fortiina peracta 
jam sua; nos alia ex allis in fata vocimur. 


495 


Vobis parta quiés, nillum maris aequor arandum, 


arva neque Ausoniae semper cédentia retrd 


quaerenda. 


Effigiem Xanthi Trdiamque vidétis, 


quam vestrae fécére mantis melidribus, opto, 
auspiciis, et quae fuerit minus obvia Grdais. 


500 


Si quando Thybrim vicinaque Thybridis arva 


intrard, gentique meae data moenia cernam, 
cognatas urbis dlim populdsque propinqués 


486-487. et, also, i.e. besides those 
of 464-470, in which, of course, he had 
an interest. quae... testentur: a 
purpose clause, to be... , to attest, etc. 
longum, long-continued, of long years. 

489. 0...imagé: freely, O sole sur- 
viving likeness, etc.; lit.,‘O (lad), sur- 
viving as the sole likeness,’ etc. 
super =an adj., surviving. At times in 
Latin an adverb which is associated 
in syntax with an adj. and a noun has 
adjectival force. Astyanactis: after 
the capture of Troy the Greeks hurled 
Astyanax to death from its walls. They 
would give him no chance to reach 
manhood, and, perhaps, avenge his 
father and his father’s city. 

490-491. Sic... sic: sc. wt tu tuds 
oculés, tuds manits fers. ptbésceret: 
Sc. Ss? viveret. 

492. Hos= Helenum et Androma- 
chén. For the gender see note on 
Quéos, i. 348. 

493. félicés: pred. nom., with 27- 
vite, live on as blessed mortals. fortina 
here=happy destiny. 


494. sua: as in 469. As possessors 
of a city (cf. 295, 302, 333-336, 350- 
352), Helenus and Andromache have, 
to Aeneas’s mind, all that heart can 
crave. Cf. O fortinadtt quorum iam 
moenmia surgunt!, i. 437, with notes. 

495. parta (est), 1s already won. Cf. 
ii. 784. ntllum... arandum: con- 
trast il. 780. 

497. Effigiem .. . vidétis: cf. 349- 
Sole 

498. melidribus: sc. than those 
under which old Troy was built; cf. 
maioribus ... auspictis, 374-375. 

499. fuerit: as in ii. 77. 

500-501. vicina: here a noun, neigh- 
bors of. When vicinus is an adj., it is 
used with the dative. In 500-501 
Aeneas has in mind, again, ii. 781-784. 
data= Fatis data. 

502-505. In translating 502-504 
keep, so far as is possible, the word- 
order: our cities we will make sisters, 
our peoples one kin, etc. urbis: 1.e. 
the city you already have and that 
which I am to build. 6lim, some day. 
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Epird, Hesperia, quibus idem Dardanus auctor 
atque idem casts, inam faciémus utramque 


Trdiam animis; maneat nostrés ea ctira nepotés.’ 


505 


Provehimur pelagé vicina Ceraunia iixta, 
unde iter Italiam cursusque brevissimus undis. 
Sol ruit interea, et montés umbrantur opaci. 
Sternimur optatae gremié telliris ad undam, 


sortiti rémoés, passimque in litore sicc6d 


510 


corpora clrdmus; fessds sopor inrigat artis. 
Necdum orbem medium Nox Horis acta subibat: 
haud ségnis strato surgit Palinirus et omnis 
explorat ventds, atque auribus aéra captat; 


casts, story of disasters, sad history. 
utramque Tréiam repeats urbis, 502. 
Render by aye, we will make the two 
Troys one in heart. Augustus founded 
a city called Nicopolis in Epirus, in 
memory of his victory at Actium. To 
this Vergil is probably alluding. 
ea cira=eius ret cura; cf. ea signa, 
li. 171, with note. 


506-569. “We set sail, and next day, 
at dawn, get our first view of Italy. Passing 
Tarentum and Aetna, we land at evening 
in. the country of the Cyclops.” 


506-507. Ceraunia: neut. pl.; see 
Vocabulary. Vergil makes the Trojans 
sail north at first, to reach the point 
represented by unde... undis, 507. 
iuxta: here a preposition. For its 
position, after Ceraunia, see § 237. 
unde ... undis: see note on vici- 
nosque... porttis, 382. iter, the way. 
brevissimus: an important matter to 
the ancient mariner, who had no com- 
pass and so was loath to lose sight of 
land. Vergil makes Aeneas voyage 
exactly as the sailors of the Augustan 
Age voyaged from Greece to Italy. 

508. ruit: sc. in Oceanum; contrast 
ruit Oceano nox, ii. 250. interea, pres- 
ently, asoften. opaci: proleptic(§ 211), 
giving the result of wmbrantur, are 
wrapped in darksome shadows. 


509-511. Sternimur: reflexive mid- 
dle (§167). optatae: the time so 
pleasantly spent with Helenus would 
make this first day’s work seem all 
the harder. sortiti: because some of 
the oars were harder to wield than 
others; cf. operum... trahébat, i. 507- 
508, with notes. The allotment was 
made by night that all might be 
ready for an early start. corpora 
curamus: this expression covers all 
means—rest, food, recreation—of keep- 
ing in trim for duty. fesséds... ar- 
tus: cf. Venus ... tnrigat, i. 691- 
692, with note. 

512. Horis acta, driven onward by 
the Hours; the passing of the hours 
makes the night advance and finally 
depart. But Vergil is probably think- 
ing also of the Hodrae as actually driv- 
ing the chariot of Night. For case of 
Horis see § 133. 

514. auribus ... captat, catches 
with his ears, etc. Vergil has in mind 
a way by which sailors determine the 
direction of the wind when the wind 
is light, and it is too dark to tell by 
the look of the water. They wet the 
lobes of their ears, and then turn 
slowly round. The point of the com- 
pass toward which either ear is point- 
ing when it feels chill is the point 
from which the wind is blowing. 
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sidera ciincta notat tacitd labentia caelé, 


Arctirum,pluvidsque Hyadas,gemindsque Tridnés, 
armatumque aur6 circumspicit Oridna. 

Postquam ciincta videt caeld constare serénG, 

dat clarum 6 puppi signum; nos castra movémus, 


520 


temptamusque viam, et véldrum pandimus 4las. 


Iamque rubéscébat stellis Aurora fugatis, 
cum procul obscirés collis humilemque vidémus 


Italiam. Italiam primus conclamat Achatés, 


Ttaliam laetd socii clamore salitant. 


525 


Tum pater Anchisés magnum cratéra cordnad 


induit, implévitque meré, divdsque vocavit, 


stans cels& in puppi: 


‘Di maris et terrae tempestatumque potentés, 
ferte viam vento facilem et spirdte secundi!’ 
530 Crébréscunt optatae aurae, portusque patéscit 


515-517. tacits ... caelé, and 
caeld...serénd (518) show that the 
wind is very light. This fact makes 
rowing necessary, and shows the wis- 
dom of the precaution taken in sortitt 
rémos, 510. labentia, softly gliding. 
516=i. 744. aurd, his belt of gold 
(§ 203). Vergil has in mind the 
bright stars that form the so-called 
belt and sword of the constellation 
Orion. Note parataxis (§ 249) in 
512-517; in 513 we should expect cum 
haud ségnis, ete. 

518. cincta . . . cénstare: i.e. that 
everywhere there is prospect of calm 
and settled weather. cdénstdre lit.= 
‘stand together,’ instead of being 
scattered, as the stars seem to be in 
threatening weather. 

519. dat. . . signum: no doubt by 
a trumpet, as in 239-240. 

520. vélorum alas: ancient 
oarsmen welcomed any help from the 
wind (see notes on 514, 515). 

522. obscirés, dimly outlined. 

_ 523-524. Italiam ... Italiam... 
Italiam: the repetition with the same 


metrical treatment (§300) is most 
effective. With finest taste, Vergil 
here gives to the Trojans their first 
sight of Italy at early dawn, the love- 
liest part of the day. So in vii. 25-36, 
he brings them to the promised land, 
at the Tiber’s mouth, when rubéscé- 
bat radiis (sdlis) mare et... Aurdra 
in roseis fulgébat lutea bigis, just as 
the sea was beginning to crimson with the 
rays (of the sun), and Aurora, saffron- 
hued, was gleaming in her rosy car. 

525-527. magnum ... induit: cf. 
cratéras ... cordnant, i. 724, with 
notes. celsain puppi: cf. i. 183. Here 
were carried the images of the special 
gods under whose protection the ship 
sailed. 

529. ferte=offerte (§ 221), offer, 
vouchsafe; sc. nobis. ventd: instr. 
abl. with facilem, (made) easy by the 
wind’s help. See §§ 160, 215. spi- 
rate secundi, breathe favoringly (§ 213). 
Anchises identifies the Di of 528 with 
the winds. 

530. Crébréscunt, freshen; lit., ‘be- 
come more and more numerous.’ Ver- 
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iam propior, templumque apparet in arce Minervae. 
Véla legunt socii, et prdras ad litora torquent. 
Portus ab Eurd6 fliictii curvatus in arcum; 

obiectae salsé spimant aspergine cautés; 


ipse latet; gemin6d démittunt bracchia mird 


535 


turriti scopuli, refugitque ab litore templum. 
Quattuor hic, primum dmen, equés in gramine vidi 
tondentis campum laté, candGre nivali. 

Et pater Anchisés: ‘Bellum, 6 terra hospita, portas; 


bell6 armantur equi, bellum haec armenta minantur. 


540 


Sed tamen idem Slim currii succédere suéti 
quadrupedés et fréna iugd concordia ferre; 


gil thinks of the breezes (puffs of air) 
becoming more and more frequent till 
they blend in a steady, favoring wind. 
patéscit: cf. rdréscent, 411. 

531. arce Minervae: known in Ver- 
gil’s time as Castrum Minervae; in the 
very heel of Italy near it was the Por- 
tus Veneris, described in 533-536. 

532. legunt, gather, furl. 

533-534. ab is used because flictit 
is fully personified. obiectae, thrust 
out against (the Hurdiis flictus). Ren- 
der, freely, by jutting. 

535. ipse (portus) latet, but the har- 
bor itself lies snug and safe. Note the 
advers. asyndeton. Jlatet does not= 
‘lies hidden from view’ (portus .. . 
propior, 530-531, proves that the 
harbor is visible); it=‘lies (snugly) 
hidden from danger.’ So a child 
might be said to lie hidden (safe) in 
itsmother’sarms. gemin6. . .mir6, 
tn two walls; modal ablative. démit- 
tunt: sc. 7 mare. 

536. turriti, tower-like, not ‘tower- 
crowned.’ scopuli: as ini. 163. The 
bracchia run down from these high 
rocks. The cautés, 534, are the ends 
of the bracchia. Cf. in general i. 159- 
163. refugit, recedes. At first the 
temple seems to stand at the edge of 
the water; presently one sees that it 
stands far back. In such a case a 


temple would, to the eye, actually 
seem to recede. 

537-538. equos. . . 1até well shows 
Vergil’s love of the unusual in lan- 
guage (§§ 224-225). equds in campo 
vidi tondentis gramen would be simpler 
Latin. 1até, widely; the horses were 
scattered. candore nivali: join with 
equos (§ 230). These words are im- 
portant; see notes on 542. 

539-540. Anchisés: for Anchises as 
interpreter of omens see note on pater, 
li. 687. belld: for case see § 135. 540 
=‘since steeds are. . ., these steeds 
threaten,’ etc. 

541. dlim here=ndnnumquam, sae- 
pe. suéti (sc. swnt): a part. of swésco; 
see note on crétus, il. 74. 

542. fréna. . .ferre: freely, to bear 
the rein and the yoke in harmony. «wugod 
is local abl. =in twg6d or sub tugod; cf. 
note on dominae, 113. concordia is a 
transferred epithet. The whole ex- 
pression suggests (1) submission, (2) 
fellowship and concord, and (3) the 
arts of peace (horses were used in 
plowing, etc.). In 537-542 Vergil is 
thinking, in part, of the chariot in 
which a general who was celebrating 
a triumph rode into Rome. This was 
drawn by four white steeds (cf. 537- 
538). The Trojans are’to: face war, 
but they will win the war. 


spés et pacis,’ ait. 
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Tum nimina sancta precamur 


Palladis armisonae, quae prima accépit ovantis, 


545 


et capita ante aras Phrygio vélamur amictti 


praeceptisque Heleni, dederat quae maxima, rite 
Tindni Argivae iussés adolémus hond6rés. 

Haud mora, continu6, perfectis 6rdine votis, 
cornua véelatarum obvertimus antemnarum, 


550 


Graiugenumque domés suspectaque linquimus arva. 


Hine sinus Herculei, si véra est fama, Tarenti 
cernitur; attollit sé diva Lacinia contra 
Cauldnisque arcés et navifragum Scylacéum. 
Tum procul é flicttii Trinacria cernitur Aetna, 


555 


et gemitum ingentem pelagi pulsdtaque saxa 


audimus longé fractasque ad litora vécés, 


543-544. spés ... pacis gives the 
inference to be drawn from 541-542. 
Cf. the omen in i. 442-445. et, also. 
armisonae: Pallas is called diva armi- 
poténs, ii. 425. quae=ea enim. ac- 
cépit (sc. nds): i.e. by suffering us to 
land unharmed near her temple. Ver- 
gil probably meant to suggest that 
in this sacrifice, thus naturally made, 
began the worship by the Romans of 
a deity as opposed to Troy as Minerva 
had been; cf. note on Jundnis .. 
Tinoni, 437-438. ovantis, in our hour 
of joy, describes the spirit in which 
the Trojans hear Anchises’s interpre- 
tation of the omen. 

545-547. capita ... vélamur: cf. 
405-409. praeceptis: join with iussés, 
547. maxima belongs in thought with 
praeceptis. iussds: freely, prescribed; 
lit., ‘bidden, urged.’ See 435-440. 
adolémus, we render generously. The 
exact meaning cannot be determined, 
because the history of the verb adoled 
is obscure. 

548-549. Haud mora... obverti- 
mus: cf. 207-208, with notes. vélata- 
rum: a picturesque expression for sail- 
clad. obvertimus (sc. vento): i.e. we 
trim our yards (sails) to meet the 
breezes as we set forth again. 


550. Graiugenum ... arva: Ae- 
neas is thinking of what Helenus said, 
396-402. 

551. Hinc, Next. The word can 
not=‘ Hence,’ since the Bay of Taren- 
tum can not be seen from Castrum 
Minervae. si fama belongs 
closely with Herculet. The exact 
connection of Hercules with Taren- 
tum is not known. 

552. attollit sé: cf. sé attollere, 205. 
diva Lacinia: used as Apollé is used in 
275; see note there. contra: i.e. on the 
farther or western side of the gulf. 

553. Caulonis . .. Scylacéum: as 
in 399-402, the geographical order is 
disregarded; Caulon is farther south 
than Scylaceum. Still, since it stood 
on a height, it would be sooner seen. 
Scylaceum, too, is in a bay. navi- 
fragum: by reason of the gales fre- 
quent there. 

554. cernitur Aetna: when the 
Trojans catch sight of Aetna here, the 
volcano is quiet. There is no dis- 
charge, even of smoke, from its crater. 
Contrast the picture in 571-587. 

555-558. pulsata ... saxa (sc. 
pelago), the pounding of the rocks (by the 
sea). fractas. . . vécés: a fine expres- 
sion for the intermittent booming of the 
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exsultantque vada, atque aestii miscentur harénae. 
Et pater Anchisés: ‘Nimirum haec illa Charybdis; 
hds Helenus scopulés, haec saxa horrenda canébat. 


Eripite, 6 socii, pariterque insurgite rémis.’ 


560 


Haud minus ac iussi faciunt, primusque rudentem 
contorsit laevas proram Palintrus ad undas; 
laevam citincta cohors rémis ventisque petivit. 
Tollimur in caelum curvat6 gurgite, et idem 


subducta ad Manis imGés désédimus-unda; 


565 


ter scopuli clamdrem inter cava saxa dedére, 
ter spimam élisam et rdrantia vidimus astra. 
Interea fessds ventus cum sdle reliquit, 
ignarique viae Cyclépum adlabimur Gris. 


Portus ab accessii ventdrum immOtus et ingéns 


570 


ipse; sed horrificis iixté tonat Aetna ruinis, 
interdumque atram prorumpit ad aethera nibem, 


breakers; lit., ‘broken (i.e. not contin- 
uous) sounds on the shore.’ aesti... 
harénae: cf. furit aestus harénis, i. 107, 
with note. haec refers to the descrip- 
tion in 555-557. For its gender see 
note on hoc, i. 17. illa: i.e. that of 
which Helenus spoke, 420-423. 

560. Eripite: sc. vds é periculis, or 
the like. insurgite rémis: cf. rémis 
insurgimus, 207, with note. 

561. Haud. . . faciunt: cf. Haud 
secus ac tussi faciunt, 236, with note. 
rudentem expresses the swash of the 
waves against the ship as the steering 
paddles were suddenly turned. 

562-563. laevas ... laevam (sc. 
manum): cf. the command of Helenus, 


412-413. cohors, company. 
564-565. curvat6, hollowed. idem, 
again, likewise (see 158). subducta 


... unda: abl. abs., when the waves 
were withdrawn. 

566-567. inter. . . saxa, amid their 
rocky hollows. The emphasis is on 
cava (§ 214), and the contrast between 
this verse and the next shows that the 
saxa must be at the bottom of the sea. 
élisam, dashed upward; see note on ex- 


tulit, il. 553. roérantia, wave-washed, is 
in the pred.; it is not a direct epithet 
of astra. ter. . .astra=‘we saw the 
spume dashed upward till it wet the 
very stars.’ 566-567 are in exact 
agreement with 421-423. See notes 
there. 

569. ignari ... viae: important 
words. The Trojans would not have 
gone knowingly and deliberately to 
the Cyclopum 6rae. 


570-587. “We are disturbed during the 
night, by the sights and sounds due to 
Aetna. We do not then know the cause, 
because we can not see the mountain.” 


570-572. Portus ... ipse is con- 
densed. The sense is‘ The haven itself 
is splendid, being immotus and ingéns.’ 
For the word-order see § 230. ab... 
immé6tus: freely, sheltered from, etc.; 
lit., ‘immovable by,’ etc. ruinis: we 
should say erwplions; instr. ablative. 
atram ... favilla (573), causes a black 
cloud, smoking with whirling pitch and 
hot ashes, to burst forth. With prorumpit 
..- nibem cf. rumpit vécem, 246, and’ 
i. 129, 
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turbine fiimantem piced et candente favilla, 
attollitque globiés flammarum et sidera lambit, 


575 


interdum scopulés avulsaque viscera montis 


érigit Griictans, liquefactaque saxa sub auras 
cum gemitii glomerat, funddque exaestuat im6. 
Fama est Enceladi sémiustum fulmine corpus 
urgéri méle hac, ingentemque insuper Aetnam 


580 


impositam ruptis flammam exspirare caminis, 


et, fessum quotiéns mttet latus, intremere omnem 
murmure Trinacriam et caelum subtexere fiimdé. 
Noctem illam, técti silvis, immania monstra 
perferimus, nec quae sonitum det causa vidémus, 


585 


nam neque erant astrdrum ignés nec licidus aethra 


sidered polus, obsciir6é sed nibila caeld, 
et linam in nimbd nox intempesta tenébat. 
Postera iamque diés prim6 surgébat Eso, 
timentemque Aurora pold diméverat umbram, 
590 cum subitd é silvis macié confecta supréma, 


574. lambit: as in ii. 684. The 
mountain is said to do what is done by 
the tongues of flames it sends forth. 
This usage is akin to the use of adjec- 
tives called transfer of epithet (§ 212). 

576-577. Grigit...sub auras... 
glomerat: cf. 422-423. For é- in érigit 
see note on élisam, 567. glomerat: 
here not merely ‘gathers,’ as in i. 500, 
ji. 315, ii. 727, but gathers and hurls, 
a fact shown by sub auras, 576. 

579-582. urgéri: note the tense, 2s 
kept weighted down. -que: see § 219. 
The fires that issue from Aetna come 
from the giant’s still burning body. 
impositam: sc. ev=corpori Enceladi. 
ruptis, riven, =abruptis, 199. caminis, 
furnaces, a picturesque expression for 
‘craters.’ With the picture in sémi- 
ustum .. . caminis, 578-580, cf. that 
in the words illum exspirantem trans- 
fix6d pectore flammas, i. 44, said of 
Ajax, son of Oileus, struck by a light- 
ning bolt. fessum ... latus: i.e. 
‘whenever, in his weariness, he shifts 


from side to side.’ He is weary from 
carrying the weight of Aetna. intre- 
mere ... murmure: i.e. there is an 
earthquake. omnem=everywhere, as 
in ii. 604, ii. 624. subtexere, curtains. 
583-584. mdnstra: the mysterious 
noises of Aetna. The knowledge indi- 
eated by 570-582 was not gained till 
later. See note on 554. det, produces. 
586-587. obscir6, darkened; lit., 
‘dark’ (§ 215). in... tenébat, held fast 
am, etc. The moon is like a prisoner. 


588-654, ‘‘Next day a man appears on 
the shore, and asks to be taken with us 
or to be put to death. He tells us that 
for three months he has suffered terribly, 
in the country of the Cyclops.” 


588-589. primé. . . E66: a poetical 
version of prima lice. imentem... 
umbram: cf. nox wmida, ii. 8. 

590-592. cum ... prdcédit (592): 
a cum-inversum clause; see note on 
cum... sécwm (att), i. 836-37. 6é sil- 
vis ... précédit (592): for word- 
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ignoti nova forma virl miserandaque cultii 
précédit, supplexque manis ad litora tendit. 


Respicimus. 


Dira inluviés, immissaque barba, 


consertum tegumen spinis; at cétera Graius 


et quondam patriis ad Trdiam missus in armis. 


595 


Isque ubi Dardaniés habitiis et Troia vidit 

arma procul, paulum aspectt conterritus haesit 
continuitque gradum; mox sésé ad litora praeceps 
cum flétt precibusque tulit: ‘Per sidera testor, 


per superés atque hoc caeli spirabile amen, 


600 


tollite mé, Teucri, quascumque abdicite terras; 


hoc sat erit. 


Scid mé Danais é classibus inum, 


et belld Iliacds fateor petiisse Penatis, 
pro qué, si sceleris tanta est initiria nostri, 


spargite mé in flictiis vastoque immergite pontd; 


605 


sI pered, hominum manibus periisse iuvabit.’ 


order see § 230. supréma, uttermost, 
direst. nova, strange, startling. culta, 
dress, garb. 

593-595. Respicimus: when the 
stranger appeared, the Trojans were 
facing seaward, making ready to de- 
part. He had won their attention by 
some cry. Dira.. . spinis: sc. est, 
three times. Render by Loathsome 
was ..., tangled ..., joined to- 
gether with thorns, etc. immissa: freely, 
long, tangled. Immittere (or pronvittere) 
barbam=to allow the beard to grow. 
In Vergil’s time men wore long hair 
and beards as tokens of grief; usually 
they were beardless, and their hair was 
cut close. Cf. barbam ... geréns, li. 
277-278. cétera: for case see § 146. 
et... missus, and a Greek, too, sent 
against, etc. patriis=Grdis. Vergil 
does not explain how at this point the 
Trojans could know the fact expressed 
by quondam. . .armis. Perhaps they 
had seen and noted the man at Troy. 

598. continuit, held (back), checked. 

599-600. testor (sc. vds)=vds ob- 
secro, vos implord, a meaning which 
readily springs from that seen in li. 


155. hoc: used as Has and hance are in 
396. hoc ... lumen, yon light of 
heaven that we breathe, indicates a be- 
lief in the identity of light and air, a 
view found elsewhere in ancient 
writers. 

601. tollite: sc. vdbiscum ndavibus. 
quascumque.. . terras: as in ii. 800. 
For case of terras here see § 139. 

602. Scid: for scansion see § 282. 
Cf. nescid, ii. 735, with note. 

603. petiisse: as subject sc. mé. 
See § 244, 1 (b). Penatis: this word 
(see §§ 331-334) puts his offense in the 
worst possible light. He is making 
full confession. 

604-605. qué: the antecedent is the 
thought of Scié. . . Pendtis, 602-603. 
sceleris. . . initia nostri: cf. sprétae 

. . nttiria formae, i. 27, with note. 
spargite=in partis dividite edsque 
spargite, fling me piecemeal. 

606. pered, hominum: for the hia- 
tus see § 292. hominum manibus: i.e. 
instead of by the hands of the Cyclops, 
who had killed and eaten some of his 
companions. iuvabit (mé), tt will be a 
satisfaction (to me). 
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Dixerat, et genua amplexus genibusque volitans 


haerébat. 


Qui sit fari, quo sanguine crétus 


hortamur, quae deinde agitet fortiina fatéri. 


610 


Ipse pater dextram Anchisés, haud multa moratus, 


dat iuveni, atque animum praesenti pignore firmat. 
‘Iie haec, déposita tandem formidine, fatur: 

‘Sum patria ex Ithaca, comes infélicis Ulixi, 

nomine Achaemenidés, Trdiam genitore Adamast6 


615 


paupere (mansissetque utinam fortiina!) profectus. 


Hic mé, dum trepidi cridélia limina lincunt, 
immemorés socii vast6 Cyclopis in antrd 


déseruére. 
intus opaca, ingéns. 


Domus sanié dapibusque cruentis, 
Ipse arduus altaque pulsat 


620 sidera (di, talem terris avertite pestem!), 


607-609. Sc. nostra with genua, swis 
with genibus, nobis with haerébat: he 
grovels first to one, then to others 
of the Trojans. volitans, groveling. 
Qui... fatéri: cf. ii. 74-75, noting the 
differences in the constructions. For 
qui we should expect quis, since the 
interrog. gui is properly an adj., quis a 
noun, but Vergil, following the prac- 
tice of old Latin, at times ignores this 
distinction. deinde belongs with fa- 
téri; for its displacement cf. i. 195. 
agitet: sc. ewm. 

610. pater. . . Anchisés: note the 
prominence of Anchises in Book III 
(9, 58-59, 82, 179, 263, 472-473, 475-480, 
525-529, 539-543, 558-560, 610-611, 
with notes). He is not only priest and 
interpreter of omens, but also, esp. 
here and in 558-560, the representa- 
tive of the patria potestas, for which 
see H. W. Johnston, The Private Life 
of the Romans, Chapter 1. haud multa 
moratus: for haud multa see § 146. 

611. praesenti, strong, comforting, 
a meaning which comes from the use 
of praeséns in connection with deities; 
see note on praesentia, 174. 

612. Ille. . . fatur=ii. 76. 

613. infélicis, wnfortunate, wnlucky. 
Note that a Greek is speaking. In the 


mouth of a Trojan the word, used of a 
Greek, would =‘ accursed.’ 

614-615. Troiam. . . profectus: in 
translating, use an independent sen- 
tence, I went, etc. genitdre ... 
paupere: causal abl. abs.; cf. Sinon’s 
statement, pawper ... misit, ii. 87. 
mansisset ... fortina: i.e. would 
that I had never exchanged that hum- 
ble lot for the apparently more prom- 
ising career of a soldier. profectus: 
Achaemenides states that he took 
part of his own accord in the war 
against Troy. In ii. 87 Sinon put on 
his father the responsibility for his 
own participation in the war. 

616. Hic does not refer to Tréiam, 
614, but=IJn this land where we now 
are. Cf. hic=meus (see note on hoe, i. 
78). limina: sc. Cyclopis, from 617. 
lincunt: the subject is socii, 617; for 
the position of socit see § 235. For 
spelling see note on secuntur, i. 185. 

618. sanié ... cruentis: abl. of 
char. with the usual adjective force. 
The adj. (Gtré: cf. 622) needed with 
sanié is to be got out of cruentis. 

619-620. alta . . . sidera gives the 
result of arduus (est), so that, ete. pul- 
sat: a powerful word, used in 555 of 
Charybdis. 
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nec visti facilis nec dictii adfabilis alli; 

visceribus miserdrum et sanguine véscitur atro. 

Vidi egomet, duo dé numerd cum corpora nostré 

prénsa mani magna, medio resupinus in antro, 

frangeret ad saxum, saniéque aspersa natarent 625 
limina: vidi atr6 cum membra fluentia tabo 

manderet, et tepidi tremerent sub dentibus artis; 

haud impiine quidem, nec talia passus Ulixés 

oblitusve sui est Ithacus discrimine tanto. 


Nam simul, explétus dapibus vindque sepultus, 


630 


cervicem inflexam posuit, iacuitque per antrum 

imménsus, saniem érictans et frista cruentd 

per somnum commixta mero, nds magna precati 

nimina sortitique vicés ina undique circum 

fundimur, et téld limen terebramus acitd 635 
ingéns, quod torva sdlum sub fronte latébat, 

Argolici clipei aut Phoebéae lampadis instar, 


621. visi. . . dicti: for constr. see 
note on miserdbile visi, 1. 111. vist 
facilis, easy to look on. adfabilis, ap- 
proachable; lit., ‘addressible.’ ulli: dat. 
with both facilis and adfabilis: § 137. 

624-625. prénsa .. . frangeret, 
catching up . .. he smashed. resu- 
pinus emphasizes the strength of the 
Cyclops. He could do all this without 
rising from the ground. 

627. tepidi: i.e. not yet dead. Tepi- 
dus can be used either of things that 
are becoming warm or, as here, of 
things that have parted with much of 
their heat. tremerent, quivered; cf. 
trementia, i. 212, with note. 

628-629. haud imptne: sc. haec 
féecit. nec... tantd explains haud 
impune and so=namque non tala, 
etc. passus (est), did he tamely sub- 
mit to. Pattor isregularly used of en- 
during something without an effort at 
remedy or revenge. Ulixés... Itha- 
cus: for word-order see note on Délius 
... Apollé, 162. Ithacus: in the 
mouth of a Greek, here, the tone is 


very different from that which Sinon, 
another Greek, imparts to the word, 
to serve his own purposes, in ii. 104. 

630-632. simul=simul atque, as 
often, both in prose and in verse. vind 
- . . sepultus: cf. ti. 265. inflexam, 
drooping; lit., ‘bent on (his breast).’ 
iacuit, lay sprawled. Iaceé often, 
naturally enough, suggests helpless- 
ness. frtista: sc. carnis, ‘flesh.’ 

634. vicés, our several parts; prop- 
erly, ‘turns’ at a piece of work. Study 
vicis in Vocabulary. 

635-637. fundimur: reflexive mid- 
dle ($167). latébat, lay hidden, lay 
sunken. The eye was deep-set; the 
forehead and the eyebrows seemed to 
overhang it and hide it from view. 
Argolici . . . instar: cf. instar montis 
ecum, ii. 15, with note. Phoebéae lam- 
padis is, of course, the sun. The 
Argive shield was round and large, 
protecting the whole body. Both 
objects, the sun and the shield, glitter 
and glare. The eye of the Cyclops is 
round, large, and glaring. 
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et tandem laeti socidrum ulciscimur umbras. 
Sed fugite, 6 miseri, fugite atque ab litore finem 


640 rumpite, 


nam qualis quantusque cavo Polyphémus in antro 
lanigerds claudit pecudés atque tibera pressat, 
centum alii curva haec habitant ad litora vulgd 
infandi Cycldpes, et altis montibus errant. 


645 


Tertia iam ltinae sé cornua limine complent, 


cum vitam in silvis inter déserta ferarum 
lustra domdsque trahs, vastdsque ab ripe Cyclipas 
prospicid, sonitumque pedum vocemque tremésco; 
victum infélicem, bacas lapiddsaque corna, 

650 dant rami, et vulsis pascunt radicibus herbae. 
Omnia conlistrans, hance primum ad litora classem 
prospexi venientem. Huic mé, quaecumque fuisset, 


638. With the thought of this 
verse cf. animum... medrum, li. 586- 
587. With the story in 630-638 cf. 
Odyssey IX. 371-395. 

639-640. finem rumpite: cf. funem 
déripere, 266-267, with notes. 

641-642. qualis ... pressat, as mon- 
strous, and as huge as Polyphemus is 
when, etc. qualis refers to character 
(621), quantus to size (619-620); cf. 
ii. 591-592. For the constr. see note 
on qualis, i. 316. Polyphémus: Vergil 
has been talking about the Cyclops 
since 616, yet here first gives his name. 
Cf. the postponement of Aeneas’s 
name in Book I, 1-92; see note oni. 1. 
Roman readers knew, well the story 
of Polyphemus. 

643. alii: sc. talés et tanti. vulgd: 
here in its physical sense, = passim. 

645. Tertia=an adv., For the third 
time. cornua: the ends of the cres- 
cent moon; cf. the use of this word in 
549. 

646-648. cum=er qué, ii. 163; in 
this sense cum is regularly used with 
the indicative. vitam... trahé, have 
been dragging out a wretched existence. 
See note on tot... gerd, i. 47-48. traho 


. .. treméscé: these presents get the 
value of perfects from 645, which in 
sense is an acc. of duration of time 
and =tris adeé ménsis. vastésque... 
sonitumque: render -que each time by 
or (see note on subiectisque, ii. 37). 
Achaemenides could not do at one 
time all the things described in 64#- 
648. ripe... vdcem: coll. sing.; see 
§ 187. treméscé: here tr.; see § 142. 

649-650. victum . . . rami: for the 
word-order see § 230. lapidésa: i.e. 
with large stones or pits, and so with 
little meat. dant: sc. mihi; so sc. mé 
with padscunt. vulsis, wptorn. pascunt: 
properly of the feeding of animals. 
Here it fits victum infélicem, 649. radi- 
cibus: instr. ablative. 

651-653. Omnia . . . venientem, 
Though I surveyed intently every view, 
this is the first fleet I saw, etc. primum 
is an adv., but is best rendered by an 
adjective. prdspexi: the prefix=in 
the distance. quaecumgue fuisset: 
O. O. He said to himself Huic mé 
quaecumque fuerit (indic., as in ii. 77) 
addicd. addixi: a strong verb, used 
esp. of decisions by which the praetor 
handed over property to the full 
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addixi; satis est gentem efftigisse nefandam. 
Vos animam hance potius quécumque absimite 1éts.’ 


Vix ea fatus erat, summo cum monte vidémus 


655 


ipsum inter pecudés vasta sé mole moventem 
pastdrem Polyphémum et litora nota petentem, 
monstrum horrendum, informe, ingéns, cui limen adémp- 


Trunca mani pinus regit et véstigia firmat; 
lanigerae comitantur ovés; ea sola voluptas 


solamenque mali. 


[tum. 
660 


Postquam altos tetigit flictis et ad aequora vénit, 
liminis effossi fluidum lavit inde crudrem, 
dentibus infrendéns gemitti, graditurque per aequor 


iam medium, necdum flictus latera ardua tinxit. 


665 


Nos procul inde fugam trepidi celerare, recepto 
supplice sic merit, tacitique incidere finem, 
verrimus et proni certantibus aequora rémis. 


possession of the man adjudged by 
him to be the lawful owner. 

654. animam hanc: as ini. 98. po- 
tius: i.e. instead of leaving me to per- 
ish as my comrades did. quoécumque 
here =‘any you choose to inflict.’ 


655-691. “Suddenly Polyphemus ap- 
pears and we depart in haste. We begin 
our voyage round Sicily.” 


656-658. ipsum . . . Polyphémum: 
for the word-order see § 250. mon- 
strum, a creature portentous. cui... 
adémptum: a strong way of saying 
caecum, eyeless. liimen may=oculus, 
as in i. 226, etc., or the light of day. 
For case of cut see note on stlici, i. 174. 

659. manu: instr. abl. with Trunca, 
which gives the result (not the process, 
‘lopped,’ truncata); see §§ 160, 215. 
Polyphemus broke off the tree with 
his hands and now uses it as a staff. 
The words Trunca ... regit thus testi- 
fy to Polyphemus’s strength and size. 

660. ea refers to the ovés; it derives 
its number and its gender from the 
pred. noun, voluptas (est); see note on 
hoc, i. 17. 


662-663. altés . . . vénit: parallel- 
ism (§ 251). aequora=the open (deep) 
seas. effossi: freely, vanished; lit., 
“scooped out.’ inde, therefrom, = aquis 
(instr. abl.) & mari exhaustis. 

666-667. procul: freely, while he 
was yet a great way off. The lit. sense 
is‘ We from a distance. . . sped,’ ete. 
celerare . .. incidere: historical in- 
finitives (§ 172). recepté6, having wel- 
comed, i.e. having taken on board. 
sic merit6: sc. dé nobis, the man who 
had deserved so well of us, i.e. had put 
us under such obligations to him, by 
warning us concerning the Cyclops. 
taciti: they do not want to attract the 
attention of Polyphemus. incidere 
finem: cf. finem rumpite, 639-640, 
with note. 

668. verrimus: cf. 208. Note the 
indic. beside the hist. infinitives in - 
666-667 (§ 172). et: postponed as in 
i. 262. prodni: freely, bent far for- 
ward. The attitude is that described 
by rémis insurgimus, 207. They are 
bending far forward to get the longest 
possible strokes with their oars, and, 
in consequence, the greatest speed. 
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Sénsit, et ad sonitum vocis véstigia torsit, 


670 


vérum ubi nilla datur dextra adfectare potestas 


nec potis Ionids fliictiis aequadre sequends, 
clamdrem imménsum tollit, qué pontus et omnés 
contremuére undae, penitusque exterrita tellts 
Italiae, curvisque immigiit Aetna cavernis. 


675 


At genus 6 silvis Cyclopum et montibus altis 


excitum ruit ad portiis, et litora complent. 
Cernimus astantis néquiquam limine torvé 
Aetnaeds fratrés, caeld capita alta ferentis, 
concilium horrendum, qualés cum vertice cels6 
6so dériae querciis aut coniferae cyparissi 
constiterunt, silva alta Iovis licusve Dianae. 
Praecipitis metus acer agit qudcumque rudentis 
excutere et ventis intendere véla secundis. 


669. Sénsit: sc. Polyphémus. There 
is advers. asynd. here: (But) he was 
aware (of the oars). v6cis: coll. sing., 
their voices; sc. eorum=rémorum. With 
vocis cf. vdcem, 648, and contrast vdcés, 
556. 

670-671. vérum: here a conj., but. 
adfectare (sc. nés); join with potes- 
tas; see § 185. This verb commonly = 
‘aim at,’ ‘seek to achieve’ some cher- 
ished purpose. Vergil stretches the 
sense here into clutch, grasp. potis: sc. 
est. sequend6, with (in) his pursuit. 

674. curvis...cavernis:i.e. through 
every nook and corner of its caverns. 
curvis in thought corresponds to peni- 
tus, 673. cavernis may be (1) local abl. 
(§ 154), or instr. ablative. 

676. ruit ... complent: for the 
change of number ef. rwit, certant, ii. 
64, with note. portis: contrast the 
sing. Portus, 570; portwm would be 
unmetrical here. 

677-678. lamine torv6, grim-eyed, 
savage-eyed; see note on’ praestanti 
corpore, i. 71. caeld, sky-ward; see 
§ 134. 


679-681. concilium: as in ii. 89. The 
Cyclops are gathered to take counsel 
together. qualés: briefly put for 
talés quidem qualés. Render by even 
as, or by as. vertice, mountain-top. 
constitérunt: for scansion see § 279. 
We have here the so-called gnomic 
perfect, a perfect used not of a single 
past act, but of frequently recurring 
actions or states; it is common in 
similes. The English rendering uses 
the present tense. silva... Diadnae: 
the oaks are sacred to Jupiter, the 
cypresses to Diana=Hecate (§ 318), 
a goddess of death and the under- 
world; cf. note on Gatrda, 64. 

682-683. agit: sc. nds. qudécumque 
- . . secundis: it is implied in 683-686 
that the wind at this time was from 
the south; such a wind would drive 
the Trojans upon Scylla and Charyb- 
dis. qudcumque=quolibet, for any 
course, be it what 7t may, or, no matter 
whither, i.e. even upon Scylla and 
Charybdis. Cf. quadscumque abdicite 
terrads, 601. rudentis excutere: cf. 
excusso0s . . . rudentis, 267, with note. 
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Contra iussa monent Heleni Scyllam atque Charybdim 


inter, utramque viam léti discrimine parvd, 


685 


ni teneant curstis; certum est dare lintea retro. 

Ecce autem Boreas angusta ab séde Pelori 

missus adest; viv praetervehor Ostia saxd 
Pantagiae, Megardsque siniis, Thapsumque iacentem. 


Talia monstrabat relegéns errata retrorsus 


690 


litora Achaemenidés, comes infélicis Ulixi. 
Sicanid praetenta sini iacet insula contra 
~ Plémyrium undésum; ndmen dixére pridrés 
Ortygiam. Alphéum fama est hic, Elidis amnem, 


684-686. Contra, etc., gives the sober 
second thought of the Trojans. iussa 
- -. Heleni: cf. 410-413. Scyllam 
... teneant cursts (686): for the 
word-order see § 230. inter: for posi- 
tion see § 237. Render Contra... 
cursis by On the other hand, the in- 
junctions of Helenus are a@ warning 
that between Scylla and Charybdis, 
ways (routes), each of them, but narrow- 
ly divided from death, men shall not hold 
their course. utramque. . . parvd: in 
appos. with Scyllam atque Charybdim. 
1éti. . . parvé is an abl. of char., with 
adj. force, ‘highly dangerous’; lit., 
‘of but a narrow separation from 
death.’ léti is an extension of the obj. 
gen. with discrimine (§ 130, with Note), 
and practically =a léto. ni=né, an 
archaism (§98). The subject of te- 
neant seems to be ‘men’ in general; cf. 
habitant, 106, habitabant, 110. certum 
est: sc. nobis, therefore we resolve. dare 
. .. retré: a stereotyped expression 
for to retrace (our) course, whether by 
actual sailing or by rowing alone. 
Here, since the wind is still adverse, 
rowing would be very hard work. 

687-689. Ecce autem calls atten- 
tion sharply to the opportune veering 
of the wind to the north, which en- 
ables them to carry out the decision 
just made, 686. angusta. . . Pel6ri: 


ef. angusti . . . claustra Pelori, 411. 
Vivo ... saxd: cf. vivd ... sedilia 
saxo, i. 167. Render by fashioned of 
living rock. There is a natural break- 
water at the mouth of the Pantagias. 
iacentem=hwmilem, 522. None of 
the places mentioned here was found- 
ed till long after Aeneas’s time; see 
notes on Jtaliam . . . litora, i. 2-3. 

690-691. relegéns, as he_ skirted 
again; cf. legimus, 127,292. errata, 
by which he had wandered aforetime. 
For this pass. part. from an intr. 
verb see note on régnata, 14. comes 
. .. Ulixi: Aeneas is quoting Achae- 
menides, 613. 

692-715. ‘‘We pass by many towns of 
Sicily till we reach Drepanum. There my 
father dies. Thence I sail, only to be 
driven by a storm to your shores.” 

692-693. Sicanié: freely, in Sicily. 
sint: dat., with praetentad (§ 138). The 
harbor is that of Syracuse. For the 
form sini& see § 102. contra, facing; 
freely, that buffets. unddsum trans- 
lates the Greek name Plémyrium, 
which=‘The Billowy Headland’; see 
notes on novae, i. 298, and on pluvias, 
i. 744. Plemyrium is on the south side 
of the harbor. With Sicanio... un- 
désum cf. insula portum efficit, ete., i. 
159-160, with notes. pridrés, men of 
earlier days. 
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occultas égisse vids subter mare, qui nunc 


dre, Arethtisa, tud Siculis cénfunditur undis. 
Tussi nimina magna loci veneramur, et inde 
exsupero praepingue solum stagnantis Hel6ri. 
Hine altas cautis prdiectaque saxa Pachyni 


radimus, et Fatis numquam concessa movéri 


apparet Camarina procul, campique Geldi, 
immanisque Geld fluvii cogndmine dicta. 

Arduus inde Acragas ostentat maxima longé 
moenia, Magnanimum quondam generator equérum, 


705 


téque datis linqué ventis, palmésa Selinis, 


et vada dira legd saxis Lilybéia caecis. 


695-696. égisse, drove, forced. qui 
--. undis: the O. O. stops at mare. 
Gre... tud, by way of thy mouth. Cf. 
ora novem, used of the Féns Timavi, i. 
245. The Fons Arethisae lay very 
close to the sea. Arethtsa: apostro- 
phized as a nymph, i.e. a goddess. 
confunditur = sé confundit (§ 167). un- 
dis: dat. with cénfunditur =sé miscet; 
see § 136. 

697-698. Iussi: by whom they were 
bidden nimina loci venerari Vergil 
does not say. He probably had An- 
chises in mind; see note on pater... 
Anchisés, 610. nimina... venera- 
mur: cf. nymphdas... arvis, 34-35, with 
note. Vergil may intend a compliment 
to the great part played by Syracuse 
in Roman history, largely as friend of 
Rome. solum, bottom-lands. 

699. Pachyni: cf. 429. 

700. radimus: this verb is often 
used of passing so close to a goal or 
turning-post as almost to touch it. 
concessa, permitted, another pass. 
part. from a verb not fully transitive. 
Cf. errata, 690,with note. movéri may 
well=to be disturbed. Ifso, Vergil was 
thinking of the natural conditions at 
Camarina as something sacred, which 
should not have been disturbed. Cf. 
Fatérum arcana movébd, i. 262, with 
note. 


701. Camarina: Camarina, in defi- 
ance of an oracle, removed a marsh 
which made the city unhealthy; pres- 
ently, moving through the space thus 
opened, the enemies of Camarina 
captured the city. campi... Geldi: 
i.e. the plains about Gela, as distinct 
from the city itself, 702. 

702. immanis, monstrous, danger- 
ous. Join with fluni. Ovid (§ 35) calls 
the stream ‘unapproachable’ by rea- 
son of its eddies. .Gela: the @ Vergil 
derived from the Greek form of this 
name. fluvii: in Vergil’s time nouns 
in -tws, -iwm usually made the gen. 
sing. in -2, not in -77. 

703-704. Arduus: high-lying; freely, 
on the heights. Contrast tacentem, 
689, humilem, 522. magnanimum: 
gen. pl.; see § 100. quondam, once on 
a time. Vergil forgets himself here, 
and writes from the standpoint of 
his own time. The fame of the Agri- 
gentine horses belonged to the fifth 
century B.c., 600 years after Aeneas’s 
day. See note on ancora, i. 169. 

705. palmoésa: the dwarf (not the 
date) palm is said to be still common 
about the site of Selinus. 

706. vada... caecis, the shoals ren- 
dered (made) difficult by hidden rocks 
(see §§ 160, 215). This is an accurate 
picture of the waters about Lilybaeum. 
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Hine Drepani mé portus et inlaetabilis dra 
accipit. Hic, pelagi tot tempestatibus Actus, 
heu genitdrem, omnis ciirae cdstisque levimen, 


amittd Anchisén; hic mé, pater optime, fessum 


710 


déseris, heu tantis néquiquam érepte periclis! 
Nec vatés Helenus, cum multa horrenda monéret, 
hés mihi praedixit lictiis, non dira Celaend. 

Hic labor extrémus, longarum haec méta vidrum; 


hine mé digressum vestris deus appulit 6ris.”’ 


715 


Sic pater Aenéas intentis omnibus tnus 
fata renarrabat divum cursiisque docébat. 
Conticuit tandem, factdque hic fine quiévit. 


707. inlaetabilis: the shore is a 
desolate salt marsh. Aeneas is think- 
ing much more, however, of the sor- 
row he endured there, 708-714. 

708. actus=postquam dctus sum. 
The thought is, ‘though I had en- 
dured so much (and might now have 
fancied my troubles at an end).’ 

709-710. genitérem ... Anchisén: 
for the word-order see § 230. fessum: 
i.e. though I am in need of every pos- 
sible help and solace. 

711. tantis=.-...-periclis: cf; bis... 
ruinis, 476, said to Anchises, and the 
note there. The present passage in- 
cludes both the sufferings in Troy 
itself and those experienced since the 
fall of the city. néquiquam: because 
after all he did not reach the promised 
land. 

713. non: we ought to have neque 
or nec after Nec, 712. 

714. Hic... haec: for the genders 
see note cn hee, Teme ies 

715. digressum, after I hed departed 
(fared forth). vestris: see note on 
vestras, i. 140. Aeneas courteously 


addresses the whole company. The 
verse constitutes a leave-taking after 
his long narrative. For the courtesy 
see note on genus Aeneadum, i. 565. 


716-718. The poet speaks now in his 
own person: “So Aeneas ended his narra- 
tive, and all was still.” 


716. pater Aenéas: cf. ii. 2, with 
note. intentis omnibus: dat. with 
renarrabat. ‘%ntentis recalls <intenti, 
ii. 1. All through his narrative Aeneas 
kept the attention of his audience. 
omnibus inus: juxtaposition of con- 
trasts (§ 240). The juxtaposition is 
somewhat forced; cf. novd veterum, 181, 
with note on novo. A literal rendering 
would be very bad. Render by Father 
Aeneas was telling to the guests, intent, 
every one, upon his tale, the fates, etc. 

718. Conticuit . . . quiévit: an ef- 
fective parallelism (§ 251), empha- 
sizing the lasting hush that followed 
Aeneas’s exciting story. Vergil says 
nothing of the breaking up of the ban- 
quet and the separation of the guests; 
see § 254, 


LIBER QUARTUS 


At régina, gravi iam didum saucia cira, 
vulnus alit vénis, et caecd carpitur igni. 
Multa viri virtiis anim6 multusque recursat 
gentis honds; haerent infixi pectore vultis 
5 verbaque, nec placidam membris dat ciira quiétem. 
Postera Phoebéa listrabat lampade terras 
timentemque Aurora pold dimdverat umbram, 
cum sic tinanimam adloquitur male sana sordrem: 
“Anna soror, quae mé suspénsatm insomnia terrent! 
10 Quis novus hic nostris successit sédibus hospes, 
quem sésé@ Gre feréns, quam forti pectore et armis! 
Crédé equidem, nec vana fidés, genus esse dedrum. 


Dégeneris animés timor arguit. 


1-30. Dido addresses her sister Anna: 
‘What a wondrous man is this stranger, our 
guest! Were I not resolved never to love 
again, I could yield myself to him.” 


1-2. At marks the transfer of 
attention, for a time, from Aeneas to 
Dido. gravi...cira: freely, by love’s 
deadly stroke; lit., ‘by love’s weighty 
(crushing) anxieties.’ The poets often 
use cura of the pains of passion. alit 
...carpitur, has been nurturing ...and 
has been consumed. See note on tot 


... gerd, i. 47-48. et, and so (§ 219). 
caeco, unseen, hidden. 
3-4. Multa . .. honds, The high 


(rich, generous) manhood .. ., the high 
(rich, generous) distinction. haerent 
... pectore, are fast lodged in her soul, 
aye, are deep graven thereon. For syntax 
with haered see note on currt, i. 476. 

6. Postera =an adv., On the mor- 
row. Phoebéa... lampade: cf. iii. 
637. lustrabat =inlustrabat (§ 221), 
was lighting. 

7. dmentem ...umbram =iii. 589. 

8. inanimam, of one heart; sc. 


Heu, quibus ille 


sécum. male sana, of reason bereft, 
distraught. Cf.male... carinis, ii. 23, 
with note. 

9-10. mé suspénsam: freely, my 
troubled heart. hic is the pron.; the 
verse =‘Who is this stranger that is 
come as guest,’ etc. 

11. quem .. . feréns: freely, What 
a face, what a carriage he possesses!, or, 
How fine in face, how glorious in 
bearing!; lit., ‘bearing himself how 
glorious in face,’ etc. sésé dre feréns 
emphasizes two points, beauty of face, 
fineness of bearing. For Aeneas’s 
beauty see i. 588-593, with notes. 
quam ... armis!: modal abl. with 
sésé feréns; render by How gallant his 
soul, how splendid his feats of arms! 
armis: sc. fortibus, out of fortt. The 
narrative of Book II had much to do 
with Aeneas’s prowess. 

12. genus: here of one person; a 
poetic use. 

13. Dégeneris, base-born. arguit: 
the thought is, Aeneas nowhere showed 
fear; therefore he is not dégener. 
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lactatus fatis! Quae bella exhausta canébat! 

Si mihi non animé fixum immdtumque sedéret, 15 
né cui mé vincld vellem sociare iugali, 

postquam primus amor déceptam morte fefellit, 

si non pertaesum thalami taedaeque fuisset, 

huic tni forsan potui succumbere culpae, 

Anna, fatébor enim, miseri post fata Sychaei 20 
coniugis et sparsds fraternd caede Penatis, 

sdlus hic inflexit sénsiis animumque labantem 


impulit. Agndscd veteris véstigia flammae. 

Sed mihi vel telltis optem prius ima dehiscat 

vel pater omnipoténs adigat mé fulmine ad umbras, 25 
15-16. Si. ..sedéret =Si mihi nén | of blood’ instead of the effect, ‘blood’ 


animo firmiter décrétum esset; cf. sedet 
hoc animé, ii. 660, stat, ii. 750. né... 
vellem, not to consent. 

17. déceptam (mé) . 
cépit mé et fefellit. 

18. pertaesum ... fuisset (sc. mé): 
see A. 354, b; B. 209: Bu. 444; D. 363; 
G. 377; H. 457; H. B. 352, 1. taedae: 
i.e. the marriage-torch, carried in the 
procession which (among the Romans) 
escorted the new-made bride, after 
nightfall, from her father’s house to 
her husband’s. 

19. uni... culpae: freely, to this one 
man, sin though it be. The sin would 
lie in marrying Aeneas in defiance of 
her oath to remain faithful to Sy- 
chaeus, her dead husband. Cf. 50, 172, 
552, with notes. potui: for mood see 
note on impulerat, ii. 55. The indice. is 
esp. common in expressions like this, 
of obligation, necessity, or propriety. 
succumbere (sc. mé: § 151): a strong 
word, have prostrated myself beneath. 

20-22. fatébor . . . inflexit (22): 
parataxis (§ 248); we should have ex- 
pected fatébor .. . hune sdlum inflex- 
wsse. sparsos... Penatis, the drench- 
ing of the Penates by a brother's mur- 
derous deed. Cf. i. 348-350. For spar- 
sds see § 214. fraterna caede =fratris 
cruore; caede gives the cause, ‘shedding 


Of. perm > tnilbaracie 
(9 pote ~ ess 


. . fefellit =dé- 


bettie’ 


(§ 201). For effect Dido calls Pygma- 
lion and Sychaeus brothers instead of 
brothers-in-law. inflexit sénsiis, has 
warped my feelings, i.e. has bent them 
away from my sworn allegiance to 
Sychaeus (see note on ini... culpae, 
19). labantem: proleptic (§ 211), till 
wt reels; ef. furentem ... réginam, i. 
659-660. . < 

23. veteris=antiqui (see vetus in 
Vocabulary), old-time, of bygone days. 
veteris . . . flammae is the passion 
which, so Dido fancied, had come to 
an end with the death of Sychaeus. 

24-25. vel . . . vel: study vel in 
Vocabulary. Dido declares herself 
indifferent to the fate that will be hers 
if she shall prove false to Sychaeus. 
optem: subj. because the idea of wish 
or curse dominates 24-25. prius... 
ante... quam (27): cf. Ante... quam 

. possis, iii. 384-387, with note. ima 
is in the pred., to its uttermost deeps. 
dehiscat ... adigat: really independ- 
ent wishes (cf. note on sinite... re- 
visam, ii. 669), but felt by Vergil’s 
readers as purpose clauses dependent 
on optem. Render mihi... umbras 
(26) by But, for my destruction (mithz), 
may the earth, if it will (vel), open... 
(such is my curse on myself [optem)), 
or, tf he prefer (vel), may Jupiter, etc. 


ges com 
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pallentis umbras Erebi noctemque profundam, 
ante, pudor, quam té viold aut tua itira resolvo. 
Ille meds, primus qui mé sibi iinxit, amorés 
abstulit: illé habeat sécum servetque sepulcro6.” 
30 Sic effata, simum lacrimis implévit obortis. 
Anna refert: ‘“O lice magis dilécta sorori, 
sdlane perpetuad maeréns carpére iuventa, 
nec dulcis natds Veneris nec praemia noris? 
Id cinerem aut Manis crédis ciirare sepultds? 
35 Esto: aegram nilli quondam flexére mariti, 


non Libyae, non ante Tyrd, déspectus larbas 


se- fwas) 


26-27. pallentis, pale as death. 
profundam, abysmal. ante repeats 
prius, 24, a pleonasm hardly notice- 
able, by reason of the separation of 
prius and ante, and the distance of 
the former from quam. pudor has 
been finely rendered by my woman’s 
honor. See Vocabulary. For the point 
of 27 see note on uni ... culpae, 19. 
tua iira is briefly put for the bonds 
your laws impose. Compare Graidrum 
sacrata ... tura, ii. 157, with note. 

28-30. Ille ... ille: Sychaeus.  sibi 
iunxit: sc. mdtrimonio. Cf. continz, 
‘husband,’ ‘wife.’ For case of sibi see 
§ 1386. For scansion see note on mihi, 
i. 77. abstulit: i.e. carried with him 
to the tomb. sepulcré: the soul is 
thought of here as abiding in the 
tomb; see note on sepulcré, iii. 67. 
Dido means, ‘Let my first love, my 
first marriage be my last.’ obortis, 
upstarting, wpwelling. Her tears be- 
lie her words in 24-29. 


31-53. Anna’s reply: ‘“‘Why not yield? 
Keep him here, for the present at least.” 


31. 0... sor6ri, O sister, loved by 
your sister, etc. sordri is dative (see 
§ 133) with dilécta. 

32-33. sdlane . . . carpére ... ?, 
will you waste yourself in loneliness and 
im sorrow... ?; lit., ‘will you waste 
yourself (by) sorrowing, alone, all 


through your prime (of life)?’ perpetua 
= tota; the temporal abl. here denotes 
duration of time, a constr. common in 
expressions involving totus or its equiv- 
alent. carpére: reflexive middle (§ 167). 
Veneris ... praemia, the prizes (of =) 
bestowed by Venus, i.e. the joys of 
wedded life. There is parallelism 
(§ 251), since Veneris . . . praemia 
repeats dulcis natos.. The whole = 
‘the sweets ( =sweet joys) of mother- 
hood and the high bounty of Venus.’ 
Dido had had no children by Sychaeus. 

34. Id. . sepultés?, Count you 
THIS the concern of ...? Idrefers to 
Dido’s refusal to marry again. cine- 
rem denotes the material part of one 
who is dead, M4nis his spirit. Both 
are here thought of as in the tomb; 
see note on sepulcré, 29. 

SO-,EStOw en oentlUlling cptlexere: 
Granted: no suitors warped, ete. We 
should say, ‘Granted that no suitors,’ 
etc. HstO is an independent impera- 
tive: ‘Let it be so’; its subject lies, 
logically, in aegram .. . alit, 35-38. 
aegram (sc. /é): freely, your stricken 
heart. flexére recalls Dido’s word, 
inflexit, 22. mariti, switors; properly, 
‘husbands,’ ‘mates.’ The word is used 
as gener, il. 344, and coniugis, iil. 331, 
are used. 

36. Libyae: for case see § 162. dé- » > 
spectus: sc. a té. 
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ductorésqué alii, quos Africa, terra triumphis 


dives, alit: placitone etiam pugnabis amori? 


Nec venit in mentem quérum conséderis arvis? 

Hine Gaetiilae urbés, genus insuperabile bells, 40 
et Numidae infréni cingunt et inhospita Syrtis, 

hine déserta siti regid latéque furentés 


Barcaei. 
germanique minds? 


Quid bella Tyrd surgentia dicam 


Dis equidem auspicibus reor et Iindne secunda 45 
hune cursum Iliacés ventd tenuisse carinas. 
Quam tif urbem, soror, hanc cernés, quae surgere régna 


37-38. triumphis dives refers to 
triumphs won by the peoples of 
Africa; for their warlike character see 
i. 339. Roman readers would think 
also of the victories of the Scipios in 
Africa. alit, mothers. placit6, welcome; 
dep. part. of placet. amd6ri, passion; 
for case see § 136. 

39. venit: the subject is gqudrum... 
arvis. conséderis, have fixed your 
home. arvis =in arvis (§ 155). 

40-44. Hinc . . . Barcaei (43): to 
keep the word-order rende: by On this 
side you are girdled by, etc. genus... 
bell6: in appos. with Gaetilae urbés. 
In prose we should have urbés Gaeti- 
lorum, generis insuperabilis bellé. in- 
fréni: freely, wild riding, said of bold 
riders, whose horses go unbridled. 
So we talk of ‘bareback riders.’ Ver- 
gil perhaps meant to suggest also 
the other sense, ‘unbridled’ in pas- 
sions. See note on quantus, i. 752. cin- 
gunt: sc. té. Syrtis: cf. i. 111. There 
was danger both from the sea and from 
the barbarous people along the coast. 
siti is instr. abl. with déserta, which 
virtually =désdlata, rendered a desert 
(see §§ 160, 215). déserta .. . regio is 
not in place in an account of danger- 
ous peoples, since a desert would help 
Carthage by preventing attack. Cf. 
the account of Camarina, iii. 700-701. 
Anna is, however, recounting all the 


drawbacks of life in Africa. The 
desert lay north of Lake Tritonis. The 
desert and the Barcaei are not, as 
Hine . . . hinc imply, on a side of 
Carthage distinct from that on which 
lay the Numidae, etc. See note on 
Geticis, ili. 35. até .. . furentés, 
sweeping far and wide in savagery. 
Quid... dicam...?, Why should I 
mention ... ?,1.e. there is no reason 
why I should mention, ‘I need not men- 
tion.’ The subj., as often, expresses ob- 
ligation or propriety. Tyré, from Tyre. 
germani: Pygmalion. For dangers be- 
setting Carthage cf. i. 563-564. Dido 
might well fear that Pygmalion would 
seek to recover the treasure Dido had 
brought with her, the treasure for the 
sake of which he slew Sychaeus (i. 348- 
352, i. 357-359, i. 363-364). 

45-46. Dis... secunda, Supported 
by the gods and favored by Juno. For 
case see § 161. Cf. divis... auspicibus, 
iii. 19-20, with note on auspicibus. 
Cf. also i. 387-388. Juno is singled 
out here as patron of Carthage and 
goddess of marriage. et, and in par- 
ticular (§ 218). hune vento 
tenuisse, held their course hither before 
the wind (lit., ‘by the aid of the wind’). 
carinas, hulls (not ‘keels’; see carina 
in Vocabulary). 

47. hanc: render by here. 
with régna. 


Sc. haee 
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coniugio tali! Teucrum comitantibus armis 
Pinica sé quantis attollet gloria rébus! 

Ti modo posce deds veniam, sacrisque litatis 
indulgé hospitid, causisque innecte morandi, 

dum pelagd désaevit hiems et aquosus Orion, 
quassataeque ratés, dum non tractabile caelum.” 

His dictis incénsum animum inflammAévit amore, 

spemque dedit dubiae menti, solvitque pudérem. 


[48-60 


COA, ther aad of rwcrpuore} Coe 2h of abetiat 


Principio délibra’adeunt, pacemque per aras 
exquirunt; mactant léctas dé more bidentis 
légiferae Cereri Phoeboque patrique Lyaed, 
Iindni ante omnis, cui vincla iugalia ciirae; 
60 ipsa tenéns dextra pateram pulcherrima Did6 


48-49. comitantibus: sc. eam, refer- 
ring to Punica gloria. ‘The abl. abs. 
=a conditional clause. quantis... 
rébus, by what wondrous exploits will 

. exalt itself! 

50-53. modo: join with posce. Anna 
means, ‘You have one task only, to 
ask release,’ etc. veniam, release from 
your oath (see note on uni... . culpae, 
19). sacris...litatis, having made sac- 
rifices, holy, acceptable. Litare is here 
transitive, a poetic use. Contrast 
anima... litandum, ii. 118. dum, all 
the while that. désaevit: the prefix dé- 
often =‘out,’ ‘to the very end.’ See 
note on Défessi, i. 157. For the sing., 
though there are three subjects, see 
note on insequitur ... rudentum, i. 87. 
The position of the verb makes the 
use of the sing. easy. Oridn: a stormy 
constellation, as in i. 535-538. quas- 
satae: cf. i. 551. There has been no 
chance as yet to make repairs. ndén 
tractabile (est): i.e. hopelessly unfit 
for sailing. 


54-89. Dido’s scruples are laid to rest; 
she yields to her passion. 


54-55. incénsum ... amére, al- 
ready kindled with passion. inflam- 
mavit, set hotly ablaze. dubiae, waver- 
ing. pudodrem: i.e. the restraints her 
sense of honor had imposed. With 


soluit . . . pudorem cf. Dido’s words, 
tua (=pudéris) tara resolvé, 27, with 
note on tua vwra. 

56-58. adeunt . . . exquirunt: sc. 
Dido et Anna. With exquirunt se. & 
deis. pacem recalls veniam, 50; see 
note there. dé more, duly, according 
to ritualistic custom. Join both with 
mactant and with léctas. légiferae Ce- 
reri: sacrifice is made here to Ceres be- 
cause she must be won over. She 
would naturally insist on fidelity to 
vows; hence Dido must appeal to her 
to win exemption from her vow (see 
note on tini... culpae, 19). Phoebd: 
sacrifice is made to Apollo as the god 
who knows (and so, in a sense, con- 
trols) the future. Lyaeéd = Bacché; 
see § 323, at the end. Cf. laticemque 
Lyaeum, i. 686, with note. Sacrifice 
is made to Bacchus, as giver of happi- 
ness (i. 734). 

59. cui ... ctrae (sunt), whose 
province ts the marriage bond, involves 
the familiar double dative construc- 
tion. vincla iugalia: cf. 16. 

60-62. ipsa . . . Didd emphasizes 
the intensity of Dido’s interest in this 
effort to secure pax (56), and venia 
(50). She might have left the sacri- 
fices to the priests. For the word-order 
see § 231. media =an adv., midway; 
ef. inter medius, i. 348. Gra: i.e. 


Pal Fen. 
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candentis vaccae media inter cornua fundit, 
aut ante dra deum pinguis spatiatur ad ards, 
Instauratque diem dénis, pecudumque reclisis 
pectoribis inhians spirantia cdnsulit exta. 


' Heu vatum igndrae mentés! 
Est mollis flamma medullas 


quid délibra iuvant? 


Quid véta furentem, 65 


interea, et tacitum vivit sub pectore vulnus. 

Uritur infélix Did6, totaque vagatur 

urbe furéns, qualis coniecta cerva sagitta, 

quam procul incautam nemora inter Crésia fixit 70 
pastor, agéns télis, liquitque volatile ferrum 

nescius; illa fuga silvds salttisque peragrat 

Dictaeds: haeret lateri létalis harunds. 


statues. pinguis: i.e. richly laden with 

Dido’s offerings. spatiatur, paces. 
63-64. instaurat . . . dénis, renews 

the day with, etc.; ‘renews her gifts 


daily,’ or ‘renews her gifts often on 
each day,’ would be a more natural 
expression. See § 225. See note on 


instauramus, iii. 62. pectoribis: for 
scansion see § 275. inhians, poring 
over, pictures the queen’s eagerness. 
spirantia: i.e. still quivering with life. 
exta, vitals, hearts. 

65-67. vatum: they have no doubt 
been with Dido from the first (§ 254). 
ignarae: had they known the future, 
they would not have aided Dido’s 
passion in any way. mentés, zntel- 
ligences, is exactly the right word here. 
Quid vota ... iuvant?, Wherein 
do... profit. . . ?, =Nthil enim wu- 
vant. furentem, one crazed with pas- 
ston; cf. furentem incendat, i. 659-660, 
and note on venientum, i. 434. Est, 
devours, from edd. medullas: see 
note on ossibus, i. 660. tacitum, nozse- 
less, i.e. though it gives no outward 
sign to indicate its presence. 

68-73. Uritur ... Did6, Dido is 
consumed, hapless Dido. vagatur, wan- 
ders idly (blindly). Until lately Dido 
was busy with definite tasks: see 86- 
89, i. 421-437, i. 507-508. qualis: as in 
iii. 679. coniecta (in eam) ... sagitta: 


“tI. (ape wigeice 


freely, a doe, arrow-pierced; contecta 


. sagitta is an abl. abs., =postquam 
sagitta in eam coniecta est. The target 
is indicated by the position of cerva; 
ef. note on conversa . . . latus, i. 81. 
cerva: sc. vagdtur. incautam, thought- 
less (reckless) of danger. The doe has 
no more thought of danger than Dido 
had when she first welcomed Aeneas. 
Crésia: localization: § 208. The Cre- 
tans were famous archers. agéns, as 
he drove (the game); as object sc. 
cervos cervasque, i.e. the game in gen- 
eral. liquitque, and in whose side, etc. 
et in qua liquit volatile ferrum would 
be more exact. But see note on ét, ii. 
71. nescius, unwitting (unaware of 
his success). For position of nescius 
see § 232. peragrat matches, metrical- 
ly, and in position, vagatur, 68. Dic- 
taeds: see note on Dictaea, iii. 171, and 
mark variety after Crésia, 70. 1létalis, 
though an adj., may be rendered by 
till she dies. The word warns us, in 
advance, of the outcome of Dido’s 
passion; she, too, is to die.—In the 
simile, 69-73, Dido corresponds to the 
cerva, her passion to the sagitta, 
Aeneas to the pastor. nescius, 72, im- 
plies that Aeneas is as yet unaware of 
Dido’s love for him (cf. 67, esp. tact- 
tum). harund6: in 69-73 we have four 
terms for the weapon: § 196. 
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Nunc media Aenéin sécum per moenia dicit, 

75 Sidonidsque ostentat opés urbemque paratam: 
incipit effari, mediaque in voce resistit; 
nunc eadem, labente dié, convivia quaerit, 
lliacdsque iterum déméns audire laborés 
exposcit, pendetque iterum narrantis ab Gre. 

so Post, ubi digressi, limenque’obsciira vicissim 
lina premit, suadentque cadentia sidera somnds, 
sdla domé maeret vacua, stratisque relictis 
incubat. Illum abséns absentem auditque videtque, 
aut gremid Ascanium, genitdris imagine capta, 

s5 détinet, infandum si fallere possit amodrem. 
Non coeptae adsurgunt turrés, non arma iuventts 
exercet, portiisve aut propugnacula bells 


75. ostentat (e7), displays, parades. 
opés urbemque: powerful temptations 
to one who could describe his own 
people as omnium egénos (i. 599), and 
who yearned so for an abiding city 
(i. 437, iii. 493-505). paratam, ready to 
his hand. Contrast the words ad- 
dressed to the Trojan women in v. 629, 
Italiam sequimur fugientem. 

75. -que, bul; see note on celerique, 
iii. 243. resistit, checks herself; sc. sé 
(§ 151). 

77-79. eadem: the same, in the topics 
discussed and in their effect on Dido; 
ef. 78-79. labente dié, as the day 
slipped (faded) away. déméns appro- 
priately repeats furentem, 65, furéns, 
69, since a second recital of the Iliacés 
. . . laborés would be sure to increase 
her interest in the hero of the story. 
narrantis (ews), the speaker’s. 

80-82. digressi (swnt), they parted. 
obsctra, dark. We should say ‘dark- 
ened’ (§ 215). vicissim, in its turn, i.e. 
as the day had been darkened (77). 
premit =opprimit (§ 221), submerges, 
quenches. suadent. . . somnéos: cf. ii. 
9. Note the alliteration (§ 252). domé, 
hall. relictis: sc. ab Aenéd. sdla, vacua, 
and relictis strengthen one another. 


(5-42: Be Crepe Heavy 


83-85. Illum: emphatic, Jt is HE 
that, etc. abséns absentem, though he 
was absent and she was far from his 
side. gremi6d, (in =) with her arms. 
Ascanium =the real Ascanius; so 
everywhere henceforth. Of his return 
from Idalium (i. 691-694) Vergil has 
said nothing (§ 254). genitdris ima- 
gine: i.e. his likeness to his father. 
infandum. .. amdrem, her monstrous 
passion. For the idea here cf. ini... 
culpae, 19, veniam, 50, pacem, 56, with 
notes. For infandum cf. ii. 3, with 
note. si... possit: for constr. com- 
pare Anthea si... videat, i. 181-182. 
fallere, beguwile, i.e. cheat into thinking 
that it is being gratified. 82-85 do 
not describe consecutive actions but 
rather different ways by which Dido 
tries to satisfy her love. amdrem: 
here, as often, in bad sense. 

86-87. Non ... adsurgunt..., 
non... exercet: freely, rise no more 

- » ply no more. coeptae, (so well) 
begun. arma: for scansion see note on 
mihi, i. 77. Cf. vineld iugalia, 59. 
iuventts: see note on pibés...tudrum, 
i. 399. exercet: as in ili. 281. por- 
tisve: after Non .. . non, 86, neque 
would be more exact here. 
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tuita parant; pendent opera interrupta, minaeque 
miurorum ingentés, aequataque machina caeld. 
Quam simul ac tali persénsit peste tenéri 90 
cara Iovis conitinx nec famam obstare furdri, 
talibus adgreditur Venerem Saturnia dictis: 
“Heregiam vérd laudem et spolia ampla refertis 
ttique puerque tuus; magnum et memorabile nimen, 
tina dold divum si fémina victa dudrunt est. 95 
Nec mé aded fallit veritam té moenia nostra 
suspectas habuisse domos Carthaginis altae. 
Sed quis erit modus, aut qué nunc certamine tanto? 


88-89. pendent. . . interrupta: the 
rendering are interrupted and sus- 
pended will preserve the figure in pen- 
dent. opera covers both the military 
preparations and the efforts to stimu- 
late commerce (portus, 87). minae 
- . . caeld: in appos. with opera. -que 
-..-que is used as ini. 48. Vergil is 
fond of this use in appos. expressions. 
Cf. ii. 744, with note. In translating 
disregard the first -que. Render minae 
... wngentés freely by huge frowning 
walls. For case of mtrorum see § 121. 
aequata: i.e. towering up to. machina 
(coll. sing.): military machines as in 
ii. 46; hence part of the defenses of 
the city. With the description in 86-89 
contrast the pictures in i. 423-436 and 
i. 505-508, esp. the former. caelé: dat. 
(§ 136),=the prose cwm caelo. 


90-104. Juno suggests to Venus a 
union between Dido and Aeneas and the 
latter’s settlement at Carthage. 


90-91. Quam =Didénem; see note 
on quem,i. 64. nec... obstare, and 
... was no bar to. famam, gossip; 
we should say ‘regard for what the 
world was saying.’ fur6ri, madness. 
Cf. déméns, 78, with note. 

93-95. Egregiam and ampla carry 
the emphasis, one of scorn. In trans- 
lating keep the word-order: Peerless, 
im truth, is the distinction, rich, ete. 


puer: Cupid; cf. i. 684. nimen: i.e. 
display of superhuman power. tina 
«.. est: a deeply scornful clause: 
af one mortal woman, one woman, has 
been vanquished by the might of gods, 
two gods, and by treachery as well. 
96-97. mé ... fallit, escape me. 
adeo, (so) wholly, i.e. as completely as 
you fancy. fallit: the subject is verttam 
. altae, ‘the fact that you,’ etc. 
nostra: Juno identifies herself com- 
pletely with Carthage and its people. 
See note on nostri, li. 595. suspectas 
habuisse, have had under suspicion, 
emphasizes the continuance of the dis- 
trust; suspexisse might denote a mo- 
mentary suspicion. Carthaginis altae: 
cf. altae . . . Romae, i. 7, with note. 
In 93-95 Juno says, ‘I know what you 
have—so treacherously—been doing.’ 
96-97 =‘I know also why you did it.’ 
98. modus: i.e. of guile and con- 
quest. Supply, in thought, genitives 
(doli, victoriae), out of dold and victa, 
95. quo... tantd?: sc. progrediémur, 
suggested by quis... modus... ?, 
which =how far are we to go?’ qué = 
whither, to what lengths. nunc, as mat- 
ters now stand, is emphatic; it is ex- 
plained by Habés . . . petisti, 100. 
certamine tanto: either modal abl., or 
abl. according to § 161. This verse = 
“There ought, however, to be a limit 
to your treachery.’ 
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Quin potius pacem aeternam pactdsque hymenaeds 


100 


exercémus? Habés tota quod mente petisti: 


ardet amans Dido traxitque per ossa furdrem. 
Comminent hunc ergd populum paribusque regamus 
auspiciis; liceat Phrygid servire marit6 

ddtalisque tuae Tyrids permittere dextrae.” 


105 


Olli (sénsit enim simulata mente lociitam, 


qué régnum Italiae Libycas averteret dras) 
sic contra est ingressa Venus: “Quis talia déméns 
abnuat, aut técum malit contendere bells, 


si modo, quod memoras, f. 
110 


actum fortiina sequatur? 
Sed Fatis incerta feror, si Iuppiter inam 


esse velit Tyriis urbem Trdiaque profectis, 


99-100. Quin... exercémus?, Why 
Go we not rather... ?, etc., a pas- 
sionate question which really =a com- 
mand; a common use, in which quin 
(= qui, abl.,tné) has its original 
force. pactésque: for -que, that is, see 
§ 218. exercémus, practice; cf. exercet, 
87. mente, wit, ingenuity. 

101. am4ns gives the cause of Grdet; 
it virtually =amore. traxit, has spread. 
ossa =medullas, 66. 

102-103. Commtnem popu- 
lum: we should say a united people. 
Juno’s thought is, of course, of two 
peoples ruled in common by herself 
and Venus. paribus ... auspiciis, 
with equal power (authority). This 
meaning comes easily from the fact 
that the right of taking the auspices 
was largely a magisterial function. 
-que: by omitting this word Vergil 
could have written a simpler sentence. 
Render by A united people, therefore, 
let us rule (or, In common let us rule 
this people), and with balanced power, 
too. liceat, let it be her privilege. Sc. 
ei =Didéni. servire: a sarcastic sub- 
stitute for nibere. There is a sneer, too, 
in Phrygiod; to a Greek (and so to Ju- 
no) this word denoted effeminacy. 
Juno can not hide her bitterness even 


eee 


while she is trying to conciliate Venus. 
Further, since, through Dido’s love 
for Aeneas, Juno has, in effect, already 
lost Carthage, her proposal, Commi- 
nem... auspiciis, is audacious. 

104. détalis: proleptic (§ 211), =ut 
pars dotis sint, as a dowry. 


105-128. Venus replies cautiously. Juno 
explains how the union of Aeneas and Dido 
can be accomplished. 


105-106. Olli: as in i. 254. simulata 
mente may =(1) with feigned intent, 
or (2) with purpose disguised. If (2) 
is right, simuldta =dissimulata (see 
§ 221, and note on Dissimulant, i. 516). 
quo... averteret: since there is no 
comp., ut would be more exact. Ita- 
liae Libycas: juxtaposition of con- 
trasts (§ 240). 6ras: for case see § 139. 

107-109: talia: freely, proposals 
so splendid (generous). sequatur, 
should attend; cf. secundus, ‘favorable,’ 
45, i. 207, ii. 617. 

110-112. Fatis: dative (§ 133). in- 
certa, bewildered, in the pred. with 
feror. feror, I am swept onward, sug- 
gests helplessness. si, whether. In 
reality the clause is like that seen in st 

. amorem, 85 (see note there). Verse 
110 = Cognéscere nequiquam conor si, 
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miscérive probet populds aut foedera iungi. 

Ti coniiinx, tibi fas animum temptare precand6. 

Perge: sequar.”” Tum sic excépit régia Iino: 

“Mécum erit iste labor. Nunc qua ratidne quod instat 115 
confieri possit paucis, adverte, docébd. 

Vénatum Aenéds indque miserrima Did6 

in nemus ire parant, ubi primés crastinus ortiis 

extulerit Titan radiisque retéxerit orbem. 


His ego nigrantem commixta grandine nimbum, 


120 


dum trepidant alae saltiisqueindagine cingunt, 
désuper infundani, et tonitri caelum omne ciébd. 
Diffugient comités, et nocte tegentur opica; 
spéluncam Did6é dux et Trdidnus eandem 


dévenient. Aderé, et, tua si mihi certa voluntas, 


125 


etc., ‘I am seeking—without success— 


to learn if,’ etc. tnam...urbem = 
Comminem ... populum, 102. Ty- 
riis . . . Trdiaque profectis: as in 
i. 732. Join the words, as dat. of 
the possessor, with esse, wishes the 
Tyrians ... to have, etc. miscéri 
. - -iungi, would approve the blending 
of the peoples and the cementing of 
treaties. foedera iungi: the prose ex- 
pression is foedus icere or ferire; see 
note on ferris. . . et alto, i. 3. 

113. coniiinx: sc. Jovis es (§ 245). 
animum temptare, probe his feeling. 
In 110-113 Venus means, ‘So far as I 
understand the will of the Fates, your 
plan will not work. You ought to 
consult Jupiter about it.’ 

114. excépit (sc. eam), answered 
(her). See excipid in Vocabulary. 

115-116. Mécum.. . labor =Mihi 
curae erit iste labor, i.e. ‘I will do so 
presently.’ This promise to consult 
Jupiter Juno makes no effort to keep. 
Venus ignores her failure to do so. ra- 
tidne, procedure. quod instat, the task 
that presses on (us). confieri: com- 
pounds of facio usually make the pass. 
regularly, cénficior, etc. paucis (sc. 
verbis): a standing expression for 


vwtr1-4 


briefly. adverte =animum adverte; cf. 
quae dicam animis advertite vestris, ii. 
712. adverte, docéb6 =si adverteris 
docébo; see § 249. 

118-119. primds ortiis, his 
first rising rays. Titan here =S6l. For 
the Titans see §309. The name is 
given also to deities descended from 
Titans; Hyperion, father of the Sun, 
was a Titan. radiis, his beams. or- 
bem: sc. terrarum; cf. i. 233. 

120-122. His. . . infundam (122): 
for word-order see § 230. commixta: 
sc. ev =nimbd. nimbum, rain; for 
meaning see §201. trepidant, are 
moving swiftly about. alae: note the 
military figure. The troops in the 
alae were chiefly cavalry; so the ref. 
here is especially to mounted beaters 
of the game. See indagd in Vocabu- 
lary. Render inddgine by the hunting 


cee 


array. omne ciébé, J will wake every- 
where. For omne see notes on ii. 604, 
ii. 624. 


123-124. comités, their train (ret- 
imue). mnocte ... opaca: ie. dark- 
ness like that of night. spéluncam = 
ad spéluncam (§ 139). 

125. certa, assured (see note on 
certos, i. 576). 
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conubid iungam stabili propriamque dicabd; 

hic Hymenaeus erit.”” Non adversata petenti 

adnuit, atque dolis risit Cytheréa repertis. 
Oceanum intered surgéns Aurora reliquit. 


130 


It portis iubare exorto Wélécta iuventiis; 


rétia rara, plagae, lato vénabula ferra 
Massylique ruunt equités et oddra canum vis. 
Réginam thalam6 ciinctantem ad limina primi 
Poendrum exspectant, ostrdque insignis et aurd 


135 


stat sonipés ac fréna ferdx sptimantia mandit. 


Tandem progreditur, magna stipante caterva, 
Sidoniam picté chlamydem circumdata limb, 
cui pharetra ex aurd, crinés nodantur in aurum, 
aurea purpuream subnectit fibula vestem. 


126-128. cénubi6d ... dicab6 =i. 73. 
Here sc. Didénem Aenéae with tungam, 
eam with dicabod. The ellipses seem 
harsh, but Venus would readily under- 
stand Juno’s meaning. hic refers to 
the description in 120-126. For its 
gender see note on hoc,i. 17. Hyme- 
naeus, bridal. Elsewhere Vergil has the 
pl. in this sense, but here the pl. would 
be unmetrical. petenti belongs both 
with adversaéta and with adnwit. Ren- 
der by opposed her not, but nodded as- 
sent to her appeal. dolis. . . repertis, 
since she had found out so fully, etc., 
repeats the thought of sénsit .. . loci- 
tam, 105. In view of i. 263-296, Venus 
could smile at Juno’s present scheme. 


129-159. The hunt and the ‘marriage’ 
are now described. 


129. Oceanum ... reliquit: 
trast i. 745, with note. 

130-132. It...iuventis, Out through 
the city gates issues, etc. portis: abl. 
of the route (§ 159). iubare (A wurdrae): 
freely, the radiant dawn. rara, wide- 
meshed. When it is used of a single 
thing, rdrus emphasizes the distances 
between the parts of the thing. See 
notes on i. 118. lat6 ... ferro: cf. 


con- 


lato. . . hastilia ferré, i. 313. Massyli 
. equités: perhaps the Glae of 121. 
ruunt fits only the last two of its five 
subjects; see note on legwnt, i. 426. 
odéra ... vis: freely, keen-scented, 
sturdy hounds. The expression canwm 
vis is similar to that seen in rotarwm 
. lapsis, ji. 235-236, ete. Oddrus 
ARNE =‘giving forth a smell.’ 

133-135. thalamo, a her chamber 
(bower). limina: i.e. of the palace. 
primi, the princes. sonipés: onomato- 
poetic: § 253. Sc. etus =réginae = Di- 
donis. mandit, champs. 

137. picto . . . limbdé: abl. of char. 
with chlamydem. pictd =(richly) broid- 
ered, probably with thread of gold. 
circumdata, draped (with) in; freely, 
wearing. For the constr. used with 
circumdata cf. colld . . . terga dati, ii. 
218-219, with note. 

138. cui: we should say ‘her’; see 
note on quem, i. 64. ex auré (est), is 
fashioned of gold. crinés...aurum:a 
strained way (§ 225) of saying that her 
knotted tresses are held in place by 
golden fastenings. 

139. aurea... vestem, of gold, too, 
are the clasps that, etc. Note the effect 
of the fourfold repetition of ‘gold’ in 


- balanced by haud... 
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Nec non et Phrygii comités et laetus Ttilus 140 
incédunt; ipse ante alids pulcherrimus omnis 

infert sé socium Aenéds atque agmina iungit. 

Qualis ubi hibernam Lyciam Xanthique fluenta 

déserit, ac Délum maternam invisit Apollé 

instauratque chords, mixtique altaria circum 145 
Crétesque Dryopesque fremunt pictique Agathyrsi, 

ipse lugis Cynthi graditur mollique fluentem 

fronde premit crinem fingéns atque implicat aurd, 

téla sonant umeris, haud illd ségnior ibat © 

Aenéas, tantum égregid decus énitet dre.’ 150 
Postquam altds ventum in montis atque invia lustra, 


134-139; cf. the repetition of ‘bronze’ 
in i. 448-449, and see also § 301. 

140. comités is in the pred., as her 
attendants, in her train. 

141. incédunt, move on in stately 
progress; see note on incédé, i. 46. ante 
... omnis: the strongest possible 
sup.; cf. the strong comp. in i. 347. 
The expression used here results from 
fusion of (1) ante omnis ( =céterds) 
pulcher, and (2) omnium pulcherrimus. 

142. socium (réginae) is pred. to 


infert sé. Render by moves to meet the 
queen. agmina iungit: sc. agminibus 
réginae. agmina, columns, refers to 
Phrygit. . . Tiilus, 140. 


143-144. Qualis: asin iii. 679. It is 
ségnior, 149, hi- 
bernam Lyciam, Lycia, in the winter 
days. Xanthi: here a river in Lycia. 
déserit . . . Apollé: for word-order 
see § 235. maternam: explained by 
iii. 75-77; see note on pius, iii. 75. 

145. instaurat: the dances have 
been interrupted since the preceding 
spring. mixti: sc. inter sé. 

146. Crétes ... Agathyrsi: these 
peoples typify the wide variety of re- 
gions from which Apollo’s worshipers 
came. For scansion of -que with Crétes 
see § 274. fremunt, raise their loud 
chants. picti, painted; probably ‘tat- 
tooed.’ However remote or however 


~ 


strange a people is, it nevertheless 
worships Apollo. 
147-148. ipse: Apollo. 
ture of Apollo is parallel to that of 
Diana, i. 498-502; cf. the two closely. 
tpse here is exactly parallel, in sense 
and in position within its clause, to 


This pic- 


wpse, 141, said of Aeneas. iugis... 
graditur, strides o’er the ridges. fronde: 
the laurel; for the connection of the 
laurel with Apollo cf. ii. 81, iii. 91. 
premit ... fingéns, confines and 
molds into shape. For Apollo’s long 
locks see note on crinitus, i. 740. aurd: 
ef. aurum in the same connection, 138. 


149. téla umeris: Apollo is 
Arcitenéns, iii. 75. Cf. illa... ume- 
ro, said of Diana, i. 500-501. haud 


. . ibat, not less vigorous than A pollo 
(illo) was Aeneas as he moved on. 

150. tantum. . . dre: for Aeneas’s 
beauty cf. i. 588-593. In the simile 
(143-150) Aeneas and Apollo are com- 
pared (1) in beauty, (2) in vigor. 
égregio: see égregius in Vocabulary, 
and contrast the meaning of English 
egregious, derived from égregius. 

151. ventum (est), they were come; 
see note on discuwmbitur, i. 700, and 
cf. perventum (est), ii. 634. invia lustra, 
pathless coverts, i.e. the dense woods, in 
which the huntsmen could easily lose 
sight of one another. 
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ecce ferae saxi déiectae vertice caprae 
décurrére iugis; alia dé parte patentis 
transmittunt curstii campos, atque agmina cervi 


155 


pulverulenta fuga glomerant, montisque relincunt. 


At puer Ascanius mediis in vallibus acri 

gaudet equd, iamque hos cursii, iam praeterit illds, 
spimantemque dari pecora inter inertia votis 

optat aprum, aut fulvum déscendere monte lednem. 


160 


Interea magnd miscéri murmure caelum 


incipit; Insequitur commixta grandine nimbus, 
et Tyrii comités passim et Trdiana iuventiis 

Dardaniusque nepods Veneris diversa per agrés 
técta metii petiére; ruunt dé montibus amnés. 


165 


Spéluncam Didé dux et Trdianus eandem 


déveniunt. Prima et Telliis et proénuba [tind 
dant signum; fulsére ignés et cdnscius aethér 


152. saxi.. 
lars are collective. déiectae, dis- 
lodged, started, by the beaters, 121; 
ef. the military expression, locd hos- 
tem déicere. 

154-155. transmittunt, fling them- 
selves in swift progress across; sc. sé 
(§ 151). cervi: for deer in Africa see 
i. 184-193. For position of cervi see 
§ 235. glomerant, mass. 

156-159. puer, boy though he was. 
acri... equd, in the mettle (spirit) of 
his steed. See § 214. dari... v6tis, 
may be vouchsafed (in answer) to his 
prayers. votis implies (§ 254) that 
Ascanius had promised offerings to 
the gods if his hunting should be suc- 
cessful. See note oni. 334. pecora... 
inertia, such spiritless game; a con- 
temptuous designation of the caprae 
and the cervi, 152, 154. 


. vertice: both singu- 


160-172. A storm comes on; Aeneas 
and Dido take shelter in the same grotto. 
The ‘marriage’ is consummated as Juno 
had planned. 


160-162. Interca. . . incipit, Pres- 
ently in the skies turmoil begins, and 


wild uproar. Cf. i. 124, with notes. 
commixta . . . nimbus: cf. nigrantem 
- ..nimbum, 120. et: see § 220. 

163. Dardanius, true son of Dar- 
danus. nepds Veneris: Lilus. 

164. técta, places of shelter. 
water-floods, due to the rain. 

165-166. Spéluncam ... déveni- 
unt: cf. 124-125. Prima, Primal, or, 
freely, Mother of all. Earth is the old- 
est of all the deities and ultimate 
source of all the rest; cf. §§ 309, 311. 
Her presence is surely appropriate at 
a ‘marriage.’ prénuba, bride-escorting, 
goddess of marriage, balances Prima. 
Vergil is thinking of the married 
women who, at a Roman marriage, 
escorted the new-made wife to the 
chamber in which her husband 
awaited her coming. 

167-168. signum: i.e. for the ‘mar- 
riage.’ Its nature is not indicated. 
Note parataxis in Prima .. . ignés. 
conscius . . . cdnubiis, witness to the 
bridal. For the dat. with cénscius see 
note on Cwi, i. 314. summ6... ver- 
tice, from the mountain-tops. See note 
on summa... unda, i. 127. ulu- 


amnés, 
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conubiis, summdque ulularunt vertice nymphae. 
Ille diés primus léti primusque maloérum 
causa fuit, neque enim specié famave movétur, 170 
nec iam firtivum Did6d meditatur amorem: 
coniugium vocat; hdc praetéxit ndmine culpam. 

Extemplé6 Libyae magnas it Fama per urbis, 
Fama, malum qua non aliud vélicius illum. 


Mobilitate viget virisque adquirit eund6; 


175 


parva metii prim6, mox sésé attollit in auras, 
ingrediturque sold, et caput inter niibila condit. 
Illam Terra paréns, ira inritata dedrum, 

extrémam, ut perhibent, Coed Enceladique sordrem 


larunt, flung out their cries. The 
agnés, 167, correspond to the wedding- 
torches (taedae, 18); the cries of the 
nymphs suggest the wild cries of re- 
joicing and congratulation which 
greeted the bride as she passed 
through the streets, after nightfall, to 
her new home. Tellus and Aether 
appear because the descent of the fer- 
tilizing showers of heaven into the lap 
of mother earth was in antiquity a 
type of wedlock. The phenomena 
noted are in themselves neither of good 
nor of evil omen. The sequel shows 
that they were really ominous of evil. 

169-170. diés is to be taken in both 
subject and pred.: cf. the use of faciés, 
iii. 426. primusque ... causa: a 
harsh expression, a combination of 
primusque (diés) malérum fuit and 
causaque malérum fuit. Render by 
That day was the first day of her dying, 
the primal cause of her woes. specié, 
regard for appearances. fama: cf. fa- 
mam, 91, with note. 

171-172. nec. . . am6rem, and not 
stealthy, NOW, is the passion she 
practices. Didd: subject of the two 
clauses; for its position see § 235. 
vocat: the object is the thought of 
166-168, i.e. the events that marked 
their stay in the grotto. hdc... 
culpam, by this (fair) name she cloaked 
her guilt. With culpam cf. culpae, 19. 


173-197. Rumor, a loathsome goddess, 
spreads the story of Dido’s passion. She 
goes at last to Iarbas, a rejected suitor of 
Dido. 


173-174. it, speeds. Fama, the god- 
dess of scandal. malum, mischief, bane. 
For position before the rel. pron. see 
§ 236. qua: join with vélécius; render 
by no other mischief is swifter than she. 

175. Mobilitate . . . eund6: instr. 
ablative. Render 175 by Swift 
progress to her ts life and vigor, and 
she gains fresh strength by movement. 

176-177. meta: Vergil is thinking 
of the way in which those who first 
spread a bit of gossip do so stealthily, 
asifin fear. in auras: freely, upward, 
erect. Cf. ad auras, ii. 699. et, and 
yet. 177 =‘though she strides on..., 
she buries,’ etc. 

178-179. Illam progenuit 
(180): in translating keep the word- 
order (§ 230). Render by Harth is her 
mother; when aflame with anger ..., she 
bore her, etc. dedrum: obj. gen. with 
ira; see § 130. Earth, angered by the 
treatment of the Titans (§ 309), in re- 
venge bore the giants (§ 310). Rumor 
has just been described as a giant, 177. 
extrémam =an adv., last of all. 
Rumor is the last of Earth’s children. 
Coed Enceladéque: the former was a 
Titan, the latter a giant. Classical 
writers confuse the two types of beings. 
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180 progenuit, pedibus celerem et pernicibus 4lis, 
modnstrum horrendum, ingéns, cui, quot sunt corpore pliimae, 
tot vigilés oculi subter (mirabile dicti), 
tot linguae, totidem Gra sonant, tot subrigit auris. 
Nocte volat caeli medio terraeque per umbram, 


185 


stridéns, nec dulci déclinat lamina somnd6; 


lice sedet custds aut summi culmine técti 
turribus aut altis, et magnas territat urbis, 
tam ficti pravique tenax quam nuntia véri. 
Haec tum multiplici populds sermoine replébat, 


190 


gaudéns, et pariter facta atque infecta canébat, 


vénisse Aenéan Trdiind sanguine crétum, 
cui sé pulchra vird dignétur iungere Dido; 
nunc hiemem inter sé lixti, quam longa, fovére, 


180. pedibus . . . 4lis: pedibus 
celerem Glisque pernicem would be a 
better balanced expression. 

181-182. cui subter (sunt), 
with an eye ’neath every feather on her 
body, an ever-wakeful eye. . ., with as 
many chattering tongues, chattering 
mouths, as many straining (lit., ‘up- 
lifted’) ears. Fama is a monstrous 
bird; in the description of her eyes 
Vergil may have had the peacock in 
mind. mirabile dicta: cf. miserabile 
vist, 1. 111, with note. 

183. subrigit, pricks wp; as subject 
sc. Fama. Subrigd is an old form of 
surgo. We have had arrigo in the sense 
here given to surgo; cf. e.g. i. 152. 

184. caeli. . . terrae, twixt heaven 
and earth; literally, ‘in heaven and 
earth’s midspace.’ medio is a neut. 
adj. used as a noun, in the local 
ablative. Cf. §§ 216, 2, 217. 

186. lice, in thought and meter 
both, balances WNocte, 184. custés, 
sentinel-like, ever watchful. Latin often 
uses a metaphor where we use a 
simile. summi... técti: cf. swmmi 
fastigia técti, ii. 302, with note. Fama 
takes care to have as wide a view as 
possible of men and their conduct; 
ef. turribus .. . altis, 187. 


188. ficti pravique: objective gen. 
with tendx, which suggests the verb 
tened. See § 126. For the part. and 
the adj. as noun see § 216. ficti =vain 
wmaginings, lies made out of whole 
cloth; pradvi =perversions of the truth. 

189-190. multiplici . . . serméne, 
ever-changing talk, talk that took a 
thousand forms. She never told the 
same tale twice. gaudéns: Fama en- 
joyed the mischief she wrought, as did 
Cupid, i. 690. For position of gaudéns 
see § 232. pariter: freely, with equal 
zest. facta corresponds to véri, in- 
fecta to fictt pravique, 188. 

191-192. Troiano: here contemptu- 
ous, equivalent to ‘foreign.’ See note 
on servire, 103. crétum: as in il. 74. 
pulchra, in all her loveliness. vir6, in 
wedlock; literally, ‘as her husband,’ a 
common sense of vir. iungere: for inf. 
with dignétur see § 176. 

193. inter sé... fovére, are fondling 
each other. As subject of fovére sc. 
eos =Didénem et Aenéin; both have 
just been mentioned. quam longa 
(se. sit): literally, ‘how long it is,’ i.e. 
regardless of its length. The subj. is 
due to O.O. hiemem . . . quam longa 
together =an acc. of duration of time, 
totam hiemem. 
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régnorum immemorés, turpique cupidine captés. 


Haec passim dea foeda virum diffundit in ora. 


195 


Protinus ad régem cursiis détorquet Ilarban, 
incenditque animum dictis atque aggerat iras. 

Hic, Hammone satus rapta Garamantide nympha, 
templa Jovi centum latis immania régnis, 


centum aras posuit, vigilemque sacraverat ignem, 


200 


excubias divum aeternas, pecudumque crudre 
pingue solum, et variis flérentia limina sertis. 
Isque, Améns animi, et rimore accénsus amaro, 
dicitur ante aras media inter nimina divum 


multa Iovem manibus supplex Grasse supinis: 


205 


“Tuppiter omnipoténs, cui nunc Maurisia pictis 
géns epulata toris Lénaeum libat hondrem, 


194. régnorum: there is truth in 
this charge. Dido is forgetting Car- 
thage (86-89), and Aeneas is forgetting 
his destined realm in Italy. captdés, 
ensnared, mastered. 

195. virum:forform see § 100. 6ra, 
lips. Vergil is telling us, indirectly 
(§ 254), that the words of Fama are 
repeated often by men and women. 

197. aggerat iras, piles high, etc.; 
we talk of a ‘towering rage.’ 


198-218. Iarbas begs Jupiter to note 
how Dido is requiting the favors she had 
received at his hands. 


198-199. Hammone satus: cf. sa- 
tum quo, ii. 540, with note. rapta... 
nympha, by a nymph he had mastered. 
centum .. . régnis: the size and 
the number of the temples were com- 
mensurate with the extent of his 
realm. 

200-201. centum Aras: one for each 
temple. posuit in prose would be 
posuerat. In hexameter verse, how- 
ever, postuérat is impossible. See note 
on Déseruére, ii. 565. ignem: Vergil 
has in mind a fire like Vesta’s fire 
at Rome. excubias, sentry; see ex- 
cubiae in Vocabulary. The fire guards 
the honor of the gods. 


202. solum: the spaces before the 
altars (200); coll. singular. As verb sc. 
fuit. variis...sertis: cf. (drae) sertis 

. . hdlant, i. 417. flérentia, abloom. 

203. -que, and so (§ 219). Iarbas’s 
devotion gives him a claim upon the 
god. améns animi: cf. fidéns animi, 
ii. 61, with note. G@méns and incénsus 

=causal clauses. 

204-205. dicitur 6rasse: we 
should write, standing, so men say, 
before . . ., made many an appeal to, 
etc. media inter: asin 61. nimina, 
majesties divine, i.e. aS represented by 
their statues; cf. ante dra deuwm, 62. 
multa... 6rasse: for case of multa see 
§ 142. manibus supinis: cf, 
supinds ... mands, lil. 176-177. 

206-207. nunc: i.e. since I intro- 
duced your rites; an important word. 
The clause is a hint to the god of his 
debt to the speaker. See note oni. 334. 
Maurisia = Africa or Africana: § 208. 
Pictis . ... toris: cf. i. 708. epulata = 
postquam epulata est; freely, after 
feasting. The wine and the libation 
come after the feast proper, as in i. 
723-736. Lénaeum ... honorem: 
i.e. an offering of wine. Cf. Bacchi = 
vini, i. 215, and laticem . . . Lyaewm, 
i. 686. 
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aspicis haec, an té, genitor, cum fulmina torqués, 
néquiquam horrémus, caecique in nibibus ignés 


210 


terrificant anim6s et inainia murmura miscent? 


Fémina quae, nostris errans in finibus, urbem 
exiguam pretid posuit, cui litus arandum 
cuique loci légés dedimus, cdnibia nostra 
reppulit, ac dominum Aenéan in régna recépit. 


215 


Et nunc ille Paris, cum sémivir6 comitati, 


Maeonia mentum mitra crinemque madentem 

subnexus, rapto potitur: nds minera templis 

quippe tuis ferimus famamque fovémus inanem.”’ 
Talibus Srantem dictis arasque,tenentem 


208-210. haec is explained by 211- 
217. The thought is, ‘If thou seest, 
why dost thou not punish them if 
thou hast the power?’ té... horrémus 
(§ 230), shrink in dread before you. 
caeci and inania carry the emphasis: 
are the lightning-fires that frighten. . . 
aimless ...? animds: sc. nostroés. 
miscent: sc. eds =animos. 

211-214. errans, as she wandered 
aimlessly. We might say ‘a homeless 
wanderer.’ exiguam pretid: the jux- 
taposition makes pretid =magnod pre- 
tid; small as the site of the city was, 
Dido had to pay for it whatever price 
{arbas was minded to exact. pretid 
posuit =‘bought the right to build.’ 
litus: i.e. only the sandy land on the 
coast. loci légés: i.e. laws governing 
her use of the site, the conditions of 
tenure. dedimus with litus =gave; with 
légés it =dictated. nostra=an obj. gen., 
with me. The thought is, ‘The little 
she has she owes to me, yet she 
rejects me.’ Effective as the words 
Fémina quae... dedimus (211-213) 
are in themselves, it is not natural for 
Iarbas himself to belittle his services 
to Dido, esp. when he is making those 
services the ground of his anger at 
Dido for preferring Aeneas to himself. 
Cf. déserta .. . regi, 42, with note on 
sitt. ac =ac (et) tamen. dominum: a 


sarcastic substitute for virwm (ef. vird, 
192). Cf. Phrygi6 servire marito, 103, 
with note on servire. See also note on 
dominantur, ii. 327. 

215-218. ille Paris, this (second) 
Paris. Aeneas is a Paris, Iarbas 
means, because he is carrying off an- 
other’s (ldrbas’s) bride (cf. § 54). 
sémivir6: cf. Phrygid servire marito, 
103. madentem, lit., drenched, stream- 
wg, is contemptuous. The best Ro- 
man feeling strongly condemned the 
use of perfumes by men. Note the 
alliteration (§ 252) in 216.  sub- 
nexus: a middle part., with acc. 
(§ 148). Render Maeonia . .. sub- 
nexus by his chin and his essenced 
locks bound by a Phrygian (Lydian) 
scarf. rapt6 potitur, 7s master of his 
prey. For rapto cf. § 216, 1; for short 
2 in potitur cf. iii. 56. Both words 
suggest unfeeling, brute force. quippe: 
used here as Scilicet is in ii. 577. feri- 
mus: the context, esp. indnem, bids 
us supply néquiquam. famam: i.e. 
that Hammon is a mighty god. 


219-237. Jupiter sends Mercury to 
Carthage to bid Aeneas think of Italy, 
his appointed home. 


219-221. aras . . . tenentem: this’ 
act was intended to give greater so- 
lemnity and weight to an entreaty, an 
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régia et oblitds famae melidris amantis. 

Tum sic Mercurium adloquitur, ac talia mandat: 

“WVade age, nate, voca Zephyros, et labere pinnis, 
Dardaniumque ducem, Tyria Carthagine qui nunc 
exspectat Fatisque datas non respicit urbis, 225 
adloquere, et celeris défer mea dicta per auras. 

Non illum ndbis genetrix pulcherrima talem 

promisit, Graiumque ideo bis vindicat armis, 

sed fore qui gravidam imperiis bell6que frementem 


Italiam regeret, genus alt6 4 sanguine Teucri 


230 


proderet, ac totum sub légés mitteret orbem. 
Si nilla accendit tantarum gloria rérum, 

nec super ipse sua mdlitur laude labirem, 
Ascanione pater Romanas invidet arcis? 


oath, or the like. omnipoténs, the god 
of all might. amantis: the lovers; see 
note on venientum, i. 434. Here Vergil 
condemns both Dido and Aeneas. He 
had condemned Dido sharply enough 
culpae, 19, in 86-89, and 


INU. co 
in 169-172. 

222. adloquitur: for scansion see 
§ 276. talia mandat (ei), and gives 


him injunctions such as these. 

223-226. Vade age: as in iii. 462. 
pinnis, with the aid of your pinions. Cf. 
Volat . . . dlarum, i. 300-301. Here 
Mercury is to make all speed and so 
is to use the winds also. Dardanium 

..ducem... adloquere (226): for 
word-order see § 230. exspectat: in- 
trans., =manet, is loitering, a rare 
use. datas: sc. @ Fatis. n6én respicit, 
gives no heed to; lit., ‘bestows not a 
glance on.’ urbis: an exaggeration; 
Aeneas is to found but one city. See 
i. 264, ii. 294, iii. 387. That city is 
to be in Italy, not in Africa. celeris 
. .. auras: these words, by carrying 
the reader back to 223, emphasize for 
him the speed with which Mercury 
is to go to Aeneas. dicta, commands; 
lit., ‘utterances.’ 


227-231. Non... armis, Not such 
was he to be—so ran his mother’s prom- 
tse—and not for that reason is she res- 
cuing, ete. illum =tdlem, i.e. such a 
sluggard; sc. fore, from 229. Graium... 
armis: Non, 227, must be carried over 
into this clause. bis vindicat: once 
from Diomedes (cf. i. 96-98, i. 752, 
with notes), and again when Troy fell 
(ii. 620, ii. 664-667). The latter rescue 
will not be complete till Aeneas shall 
come to Italy; hence we have the 
present tense. fore qui, he was to be 
one fitted to rule, etc. frementem, 
clamorous. préderet, hand on to future 
generations, perpetuate. totum. . 
orbem: i.e. through the victories of 
his successors. With orbem sc. ter- 
rarum; ci. cuinctus ... terradrum... 
orbis, i. 233. 

232-234. nilla has adverbial force; 
it =null6 modé. accendit: sc. eum 
ipsum. super, with respect to (cf. i. 
750). molitur ... laborem, tozls over 
his giant task. See note on modliri, 
i. 564. Ascani6dne pater: striking jux- 
taposition. Render by Does HE, 
Ascanius’s father, begrudge Ascanius 

..? arcis, heights, fortresses. 
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235 Quid struit, aut qua spé inimica in gente moratur 
nec prodlem Ausoniam et Lavinia respicit arva? , 
Naviget! Haec summa est, hic nostri niintius esto.” 


Dixerat. 


Ille patris magni parére parabat 


imperid, et primum pedibus talaria nectit 
240 aurea, quae sublimem 4lis sive aequora supra 
seu terram rapido pariter cum flamine portant. 
Tum virgam capit; hac animas ille évocat Orcd 
pallentis, alias sub Tartara tristia mittit, 
dat somnés adimitque, et limina morte resignat. 
245 Illa frétus, agit ventos, et turbida tranat 


nubila. 


Iamque volans apicem et latera ardua cernit 


Atlantis diri, caelum qui vertice fulcit, 
Atlantis, cinctum adsidué cui nibibus atris 


235-236. Quid struit ...?, What 
marvelous thing is he contriving ? 
struit matches modlitur, 233. spé in- 
imica: for the hiatus see § 292. 236 
can best be rendered by giving no 
heed to, ete.; see note on cantts... 
dedére, i. 398. 

237. haec. . . hic: for the genders 
see note on hoc, i. 17. summa, my will; 
lit., ‘the sum and substance’ of what I 
have to say to him through you. 
nostri: gen. pl. of ego, with possessive 
force; arare use. A speaker often uses 
nos of himself. Cf. the so-called 
‘editorial we.’ 


238-278. Mercury goes to Carthage; he 
rebukes Aeneas, gives him Jupiter’s mes- 
sage, and departs. 


238-241. parabat, was making ready, 
even while Jupiter was speaking. 
pedibus: dat.: § 136. sublimem lis, 
upborne by their pinions; sublimis is 
often treated as if it were a pf. pass. 
participle. sive. . . seu are really in- 
correct, since there are no verbs to be 
joined with them. vel . . . vel would 
be more accurate. Render by bear 


him as he wishes, over the seas, or, ete. 
pariter cum, with the speed of. 

242-244, virgam: commonly called 
caduceus. animas ... alias: briefly 
put for alids anwmas ..., alias. Orcd 
. . » Tartara: i.e. the underworld in 
general. pallentis: cf. wndagod . . . dra 
modis ... pallida miris, i. 353-354, 
and pallentis umbraés, 26. For Mer- 
cury’s functions here see § 322. adimit- 
que: we should say or takes away, etc. 
See note on subiectisque, ii. 37. et, aye, 
even. morte: abl. of separation with 
resignat, unseals from death. lamina... 
resignat repeats the thought with 
which the parenthesis begins, namely, 
Mercury’s mighty power over the 
souls of the dead. For this arrange- 
ment cf. that in iii. 317-319, as ex- 
plained in the note on Pyrrhin, 319. 

245-247. agit, puts to rout, i.e. out- 
strips, a variation from the thought in 
rapido. . . fldmine, 241. turbida: i.e. 
by the winds; freely, rolling, tumbling. 
duri, rwgged, patient, is explained by 
caelum . . fulcit. vertice =capite. 
For Atlas see note on i. 741. 

248-251. cui. . . caput, whose head. 


MERCURY 


249-264] 
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piniferum caput et ventd pulsatur et imbri; 


"nix umer@s inftisa tegit; tum flimina mento 


250 


praecipitant senis, et glacié riget horrida barba. 
Hic primum paribus niténs Cyllénius 4lis 
constitit; hine totd praeceps sé corpore ad undas 
misit, avi similis, quae circum litora, circum 


piscdsds scopulés numilis volat aequora iixta. 


255 


Haud aliter terras inter caelumque volabat 
litus haréndsum ad Libyae ventdsque secabat 
maternd veniéns ab avo Cyllénia prolés. 

Ut primum 4latis tetigit magalia plantis, 


Aenéan fundantem arcis ac técta novantem 
Atque illi stellatus iaspide fulva 


conspicit. 


260 


énsis erat, Tyridque ardébat miirice laena 
démissa ex umeris, dives quae minera Did6 
fécerat, et tenui télas discréverat auro. 


See § 132. Cf. note on cwi, i. 448. pini- 
ferum, graced with pines; for the pines 
see note on horrenti . . . umbrd, i. 165. 
nix ... infisa: freely, a downpour 
(downfall) of snow. See § 214. mentéd 
... barba: Vergil writes thus because 
he thinks of Atlas as a demigod trans- 
formed into a mountain. praecipitant: 
asin ii. 9. senis: freely, the aged god. 
riget horrida, zs stiff and rough. 

252. paribus niténs. . . Alis, poised 
on balanced wings. 

255. humilis volat: Vergil had in 
mind a gull or a cormorant flying close 
to the water in search of food. 

256-258. inter. . . ad: for position 
see § 237. ventés . . . veniéns, cleav- 
ing the winds as he came, etc. secabat 
means that Mercury outstripped the 
winds. materné6 ... avd, from his 
grandsire, his mother’s father, Atlas. 
Mercury was son of Maia, daughter 
of Atlas. Cf. Maia genitum, i. 297. 
Cyllénia prélés: cf. Cyllénius, 252. 

259. alatis. . . plantis: cf. 239-241. 


magalia: sc. Carthaginis; apparently 
the suburbs as distinguished from the 
better portion of the city. 

261. Atque, And in fact, really joins 
erat to fundantem. Aeneas was not 
only doing Carthaginian work, but 
he was also wearing a Carthaginian 
sword and cloak! stellatus: i.e. on the 
hilt. iaspide: coll. singular. 

263. démissa, draped. dives: freely, 
out of her wealth. quae mitnera, a gift 
which. minera probably includes both 
the énsis and the laena, though the 
rel. clause applies only to the latter. 

264. tenui. . . aur6: i.e. with thin 
thread of gold. télas: the pl. is due 
to the thought of the various patterns 
worked out in the cloak. The sing. té- 
lam would be metrical, and far more 
logical. discréverat, had divided the web 
(i.e. the cloak she had woven). The 
cloak is not one broad expanse of 
crimson, but is divided into different 
fields by the threads that work out the 
pattern. 
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VERGILI AENEIDOS 


[265-283 


Continud invadit: “Ta nune Carthaginis altae 


fundamenta locds pulchramque ux6rius urbem 
exstruis, heu, régni rérumque oblite tuarum? ( 
Ipse deum tibi mé clard démittit Olympos 
regnator, caelum et terras qui nimine torquet, 


270 


ipse haec ferre iubet celeris mandata per auras. 


Quid struis, aut qua spé Libycis teris Stia terris? 
Si té nilla movet tantérum gloria rérum, 
nec super ipse tua moliris laude laborem, 
Ascanium surgentem et spés hérédis Tuli 


275 
débentur.” 


respice, cui régnum Italiae Romanaque tellis 
Tali Cyllénius dre loctitus 


mortalis vistis medio sermone reliquit, 
et procul in tenuem ex oculis évanuit auram. 
At vérd Aenéas aspectii obmtituit A4méns, 


280 


arréctaeque horrdre comae, et vox faucibus haesit. 


Ardet abire fuga dulcisque relinquere terras, 
attonitus tantd monitii imperidque dedrum. 
Heu! Quid agat? Qué nunc réginam ambire furentem 


265-267. invadit, assails; sc. eum = 
Aenéan. nunc: emphatic, at so critical 
a time as this. altae ... pulchram: 
Mercury suggests to Aeneas that 
Carthage is high enough and lovely 
enough without his aid. ux6rius: free- 
ly, at your wife's (!) bidding. régni (sc. 
tui), your own true realm. rérum... 
tudrum, your own true destiny. 

269-271. torquet, guides, literally 
with caelum, in the sense of ‘causes to 
revolve’ (cf. ii. 250), fig. with terras. 
ipse, yes, he himself, repeats Ipse, 268. 
Otia, hours of idleness. With 271-275 
ef. 232-236. . 

274-277. Ascanium ... Iuli: for 
Vergil’s love of variety see § 196. 
surgentem =adoléscentem. Ascanium 
surgentem = Ascanius’s dawning man- 
hood. cui =ezt enim. medid serméne: 
an exaggerated expression, akin to 
dict6 citius, i. 142; see note there. 
For case see § 161. 


279-295. Aeneas bids his companions 
make ready for sailing. He hopes to find 
some favorable opportunity of announcing 
his purpose to the queen. 


279-280. obmituit 4améns: i.e. he 
was reft of the power to speak and of 
the power to think. arréctae ... 
haesit: cf. ii. 774, iii. 48. 

281. Ardet abire: for inf. see § 177. 
dulcis, dear though they were. See note 
on aeger, i. 208. The word testifies to 
Aeneas’s passion for Dido. 

283-284. Verses 283-284 =, in ef- 
fect, ‘But he knows not how abire et 
relinquere, etc. agat? ... stumat?: 
subj. in O. O., representing delibera- 
tive questions of O. R., in the first per- 
son. Render by What he is to do. . .?, 
etc. ambire, approach, appeal to, for 
her consent to his departure. Vergil 
had in mind the use of the word to 
denote the tactics employed by poli- 
ticians to deceive voters. furentem, 


a 
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audeat adfatti? Quae prima exdrdia simat? 


Atque animum nunc hiic celerem, nunc dividit illic, 28 


o 


in partisque rapit varias, perque omnia versat. 
Haec alternanti potior sententia visa est: 

Mnésthea Sergestumque vocat fortemque Serestum, 
classem aptent taciti socidsque ad litora cdgant, 


arma, parent, et quae rébus sit causa novandis 


290 


dissimulent; sésé intered, quandé optima Dido 
nesciat et tantds rumpi nén spéret amérés, 
temptattirum aditiis, et quae mollissima fandi 


tempora, quis rébus dexter modus. 
imperio laeti parent et iussa facessunt. 


demented, mad (with passion), recalls 
déméns, 78; see note there. 

285-286. Atque, And so, And there- 
fore. animum, feelings, thoughts. 
dividit: ice. he parts his mind 
(thoughts) and then swiftly dispatches 
the parts in quest of some way out 
of his dilemma. 285 is explained 
by 286. partisque: for position of 
-que see note on pedibusque, ii. 227. 
rapit, sweeps (them). per... versat, 
and twists and turns them through every 
possibility, i.e. through every con- 
ceivable way of obeying Jupiter’s 
command. 

287. alternanti (ez), as he pondered. 
The word, which suggests shifts from 
thought to thought, well sums up 
285-286. 

288. fortem ... Serestum: here 
only the third of three equally impor- 
tant chieftains has a complimentary 
epithet; see noteson primus, ii. 263, and 
on maximus... Epytus, ti. 339-340. 

289-291. aptent dissimulent 
(291): subj. in O. O. after vocat, 288, 
regarded as =vocat et imperat. Aeneas 
said: Classem taciti aptate, etc. Render 
by Mnestheus ... he calls, bidding them 
make ready, without a word, etc. arma 
parent: in order to be ready for any de- 
velopments. arma =armament, gear. 
et =et tamen. rébus =cénsiliis, the 
plans of 260. dissimulent: we must say 


Ocius omnés 
295 


disguise their knowledge of the causes, 
etc. See note on Dissimulant, i. 516. 
sésé .. . temptatirum (293): with 
vocat, 288, which now =vocat et dictt 
(ets): he himself, he tells them, will 
essay approaches. 

292. nesciat ... amdrés, knows 
not, expects (dreams) not that passion 
... tw being rent asunder. These 
words tell us indirectly (§ 254) of 
Aeneas’s passion for Dido; see note on 
dulcis, 281. spéret: the verb is used 
of anticipating evil as well as of hop- 
ing for good. 

293-295. temptatirum aditis (ad 
Didoénem) contains a military meta- 
phor; aditus is used of the approaches 
to a fort. quae... modus: sc. sint 
with tempora, sit with modus. Cf. 
note on viris, i. 517. The questions 
depend on temptaturum aditis, which 
must be rendered a second time: 
will seek to discover what, etc. mol- 
lissima, gentlest. rébus dexter, pro- 
pitious to his interests; for case of 
rébus see § 137. modus, way, manner; 
sc. réginae adeundae. Ocius... laeti 
. . - facessunt: Vergil’s picture of the 
joy of the socit Aenéae at the prospect 
of departure from Carthage consti- 
tutes an indirect (§ 254) but none the 
less vigorous condemnation by Vergil 
himself of Aeneas’s dallying at Car- 
thage. 
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[296-308 


At régina dolds (quis fallere possit amantem?) 
praesénsit, mdtiisque excépit prima futtros, 
omnia tiita timéns; eadem impia Fama furenti 
détulit armari classem cursumque parari. 


300 


Saevit inops animi, totamque incénsa per urbem 


bacchatur, qualis commdtis excita sacris 
Thyias, ubi audits stimulant trietérica Baccho 
orgia, nocturnusque vocat clamore Cithaeron. 


Tandem his Aenéin compellat vocibus ultré: 
“Dissimulare etiam spérasti, perfide, tantum 


305 


posse nefas, tacitusque mea décédere terra? 
Nec té noster amor nec té data dextera quondam 
nec moritira tenet cridéli finere Dids? 


296-330. Dido, divining Aeneas’s pur- 
pose to depart, reproaches him sharply. 
She begs him, then, to change his mind, 


and to remain with her. Finally, she re- 
minds him how lonely and helpless she 
will be if he departs. 


296-299. At . . . praesénsit: in 
translating keep the word-order: 
But the queen his guile—who would 
have power . ?, etc. praesénsit, 
divined. excépit: realized  (lit., 
‘caught’); excitpere rumorés, vdcés, 
sermonem are standing expressions. 
tata: acc. pl., safe though they were; 
she was therefore doubly fearful of 
aught that threatened harm. omnia 
... timéns =a causal clause. eadem 
... Fama: cf. 173-197. impia =foeda, 
195. furenti... parari, brought to her 
frenzied soul the news that the equip- 
ping of the fleet and preparations for 
swift flight were under way. 

300-303. inops animi, of reason 
reft; for case of animi see § 127. 
qualis: as in iii. 679. Render by wild 
as a Thyad when, etc. Thyias: sc. 
bacchatur. For scansion see Vocab- 
ulary. In Bacchie rites the sacra 
were brought out of the temple and 
shaken violently. At the sound of 
this shaking the Bacchantes started 


up to join in the rites. stimulant: 
sc. eam, ply her as with a goad. 
Bacch6é, the Bacchus cry, I6 Bacche, 
much used by the Bacchantes. 
orgia: the great festival of Bacchus, 
held in and about Thebes, in Boe6- 
tia, Greece. mnocturnus: adv., by 
night (§ 213), the usual time for 
Bacchic orgies. vocat... Cithaerén: 
the mountain is said to do what is 
done by the revelers on its slopes; 
ef. note on lambit, iii. 574. vocat 
(eam) =(eam) provocat (§ 221). 

304. ultré: as inii. 279; see note there. 

305-306. Dissimulare etiam: i.e. 
to cloak as well as to form. Cf. note 
on disstmulent, 291. tacitus, without a 
word (of explanation and farewell). 
décédere: join directly with spérasti. 

307-308. noster includes Aeneas; see 
notes on 292. data: sc. mihi & té. dex- 
tera, pledge, i.e. of eternal loyaliy to 
their amor. moritira ... Did6d: we 
should say, ‘the thought that Dido,’ 
etc.; sc. ‘if you desert her.’ Dido’s 
use of her own name has a pathetic 
effect. See note on IJundnis, i. 48. 
Note the effective position of Dido: the 
thought that a woman must perish— 
even Dido? For moritira see note on 
futirae, i. 712. 


ger 


al 


309-323] 


Quin etiam hiberné miliris sidere classem, 


et mediis properas Aquildnibus ire per altum, 


crudélis. 


ignotas peterés et Trdia antiqua manéret, 


per contbia nostra, per inceptds hymenaeés, 
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Quid? Si nodn arva aliéna domdsque 
Trdia per unddsum peterétur classibus aequor? 
Méne fugis? Per ego has lacrimas dextramque tuam té 
(quand6 aliud mihi iam miserae nihil ipsa reliqui), 315 
si bene quid dé té merui, fuit aut tibi quicquam 
dulce meum, miserére domis labentis, et istam, 
ord, si quis adhiic precibus locus, exue mentem. 
320 


Té propter Libycae gentés Nomadumque tyranni 


ddére, infénsi Tyrii; té propter eundem 
exstinctus pudor, et qua sola sidera adibam 


fama prior. 


Cui mé moribundam déseris, hospes— 


309-310. miéliris, are toiling over. 


See note on mdliri, i. 564. sidere: a 
poetical substitute for tempore. We 
should say ‘under the wintry stars.’ 
The ancients seldom sailed in winter. 
mediis . . . Aquilénibus, through the 
thick of the stormy winds (§ 159). 

311-312. Quid?: often thus used, 
esp. in prose, to call attention to a 
following question. aliéna: i.e. those 
belonging to the Italians. antiqua 
is in the pred., remained as in olden 
days, i.e. in its old-time splendor. 

313. Troia, even Troy. peterétur: 
sc. hibernod ... stdere, out of 309. 

314. dextram: cf. dextera, 307. té: 
join with 6rd, 319. 

315-318. quando .. . reliqui: there 
is ellipsis: (I appeal to you thus), since, 
etc. ipsa, by my own acts. conibia = 
the ‘marriage’ in the grotto, 165-172. 
Cf. especially coniugium (Dido) vocat, 
172. hymenaedés: freely, mating. si 
... merui, if, in any way, I have been 
your benefactor. Cf. ste merito, iii. 667, 
with note. Study mered in Vocabu- 
lary. The Greeks and the Romans 
believed that one good turn deserved 


another. The obligation to show 
gratitude was imperative. fuit... 
meum =aut si quicquam tibt placut. 
si... meum is one of the objects of 
Per, 314, ‘by whatever favors,’ etc.; 
ef. note on per, ii. 142. quicquam... 
meum: a purposely indefinite ex- 
pression, aught of mine, i.e. ‘any act, 
any word, of mine.’ domuts: sc. 
meae. labentis: Dido anticipates the 
result of Aeneas’s departure. 
320-323. tyranni ddére (sc. mé): 
ef. 36-37. infénsi (sunt): i.e. on 
account of the neglect of their city; 
see 86-89. té...eundem, you, that 
selfsame you. exstinctus pudor (est), 
the light of my woman’s honor has been 
quenched. See note on pudor, 27. 
qua... adibam: i.e. ‘by which alone 
I was winning immortality.’ Cf. tollé- 


| mus tn astra, ili. 158, with note. fama, 


my good name; cf. famam, 91. With 
fama sc. exstincta est, ‘has been de- 
stroyed’; cf. note on legunt, i. 426. 
prior, earlier, one-time. Cui... dé- 
seris...?: cf. Cui... relinquor?, ii. 
677-678. hospes: my guest though you 
are. 
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[324-336 


hoc sdlum ndmen quoniam dé coniuge restat? 


325 


Quid moror? An mea Pygmalion dum moenia frater 


déstruat, aut captam dticat Gaetilus larbas? 
Saltem si qua mihi dé té suscepta fuisset 
ante fugam subolés, si quis mihi parvulus aula 


liideret Aenéas, qui té tamen Gre referret, 
non equidem omnin6 capta ac déserta vidérer.”’ 
Ille Iovis monitis immota tenébat 


330 
Dixerat. 


liming, et obnixus ctiram sub corde premébat. 
Tandem pauca refert: “Ego té, quae plirima fandd 
-‘énumerare valés, numquam, régina, negabo 


335 


promeritam, nec mé meminisse pigébit Elissae, 


dum memor ipse mei, dum spiritus hés regit artis. 


324. nomen, title (that of hospes). 
quoniam ... restat explains why she 


calls him hospes, guest. As in 315, 
there is ellipsis: (J call you only hos- 
pes), since, etc. The word is a fine 
reminder of his indebtedness to Dido. 
coniuge: briefly put for coniugis né- 
mine; cf. note on cum navibus, i. 193. 

325-326. Quid moror?, For what am 
I waiting? After An sc. moror. Pyg- 
malioén... déstruat: for the ref. to the 
danger of attack by Pygmalion cf. 
Quid... minds?, 43-44, with notes. 
dum ... diicat: a purpose clause, till 
... Shall, ete. captam, as his captive 
(not now as his honored wife). dt- 
cat... laérbas: how Dido has learned 
of larbas’s anger (196-218) Vergil 
does not say. Doubtless Fama, Rumor 
(173-195), brought the story to her 
ears. See § 254. 

327-330. suscepta fuisset: i.e. had 
been born to me by you and had been 
reared; cf. note on suscépit .. . foliis, 
i. 175. quité...referret, who repro- 
duced you. The clause is an integral 
part of Saltem si... Aenéds, the prot. 
of a condition contrary to fact; hence 
the subjunctive. It may also be ex- 
plained as a purpose clause, to repro- 
duce you. tamen, at least, suggests a 
balancing expression like ‘though in 


no other way,’ or, perhaps, ‘though 
you had gone away.’ capta: freely, 
betrayed. 


“Well do I 
But duty bids 


331-361. Aeneas’s reply: 
remember all I owe you. 
me go to Italy.” 


331-332. imméta . .. lamina im- 
plies that Aeneas did not look at Dido 
while she spoke 305-330. obnixus 
(sc. ctrae, out of ctiram): Aeneas 
struggles against his anguish as 
against a foe. ciram... premébat: 
ef. premit ... dolorem, i. 209. Aeneas 
conceals his pain, preferring to let 
Dido believe him unfeeling. Here 
again Vergil is telling us indirectly 
(§ 254) of the depth of Aeneas’s love 
for Dido. 

333-336. Ego té . . . promeritam 
(335), That you have done me services, 
the services that in long array..., I shall 
never deny. té... promeritam (sc. 
esse dé mé) answers si bene... merui, 
317. quae... valés is the object of 
promeritam; plirima =in long array. 
mé... pigébit: for constr. cf. st non 
pertaesum ... fuisset, 18, with note. 
The gen. which we have there is re- 
placed by the infinitive expression 
here; cf. nec. . . paeniteat, i. 548-549. 
dum... mei: sc. sum. 


337-350) 
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Prod ré pauca loquar. Neque ego hance abscondere farts 
spéravi (né finge) fugam, nec coniugis umquam 
praetendi taedas, aut haec in foedera véni. 


Mé si Fata meis paterentur dicere vitam 


340 


auspiciis et sponte mead compdonere ciras, 
urbem Trdianam primum dulcisque medrum 
réliquias colerem, Priami técta’alta manérent, 
et recidiva mani posuissem Pergama victis. 


Sed nunc Italiam magnam Grynéus Apollo, 


345 


Italiam Lyciae iussére capessere sortés; 


>— hic amor, haec patria‘est. 


Si té Carthaginis arcés 


Phoenissam \Libycaeque aspectus détinet urbis, 
‘quae tandem Ausoniad Teucrés considere terra 


invidia est? Et nods fas extera quaerere régna. 


350 


337-339. Pro ré, In defense of my 
conduct, involves fusion of (1) Dé ré, 
(2) Pro mé. spéravi...fugam: these 
words glance back at spérdsti (305) 
and fugam (328), in Dido’s speech. 
né finge: sc. animd, fancy it not. nec 
... taedas: a fig. way of saying, ‘nor 
did I ever seek to become your hus- 
band.’ Logically, the words =namque 
non coniugis, etc. With taedas cf. 
taedae, 18, with note. haec =tdlia. 
The foedera into which Aeneas entered 
were those of hospitality, not those of 
marriage. In 337-339 Aeneas is say- 
ing, ‘I did not mean to go away 
stealthily. I had a perfect right to go 
away, openly, too, for I was not your 
comin.’ 

340-344. meis...auspiciis, i accord 
with my own will; ef. note on paribus 
auspictis, 103. comp6énere: as in i. 
135. curas, interests. dulcis: Vergil 
here makes Aeneas apply to Troy the 
word which, in 281, was used of 
Aeneas’s feeling, then, for Carthage! 
manérent, would (still) be standing, 
pictures the result rather than the 
process (§ 222); posuissem (344) gives 
the process. With the text cf. Priami 

. manérés, ii. 56. recidiva: freely, 
a second; see recidiwus in Vocabulary. 


mant: sc. med ipsius posuissem, would 
(ere this) have set in place, etc. victis, 
for its vanquished people. 

346. Lyciae . . . sortés: ie. of 
Apollo; see 143 and §317. iussére: 
Vergil has nowhere given the words 
of this command; the only utterance 
from Apollo that points to Italy is that 
given in iii. 94-98, and interpreted by 
the Penates, iii. 161-168. 

347-348. hic ... haec: for the 
genders see note on hoc, i. 17. té... 
détinet: i.e. from going elsewhere. 
Phoenissam =a causal clause. 

350. invidia, ground for reproach; 
see § 202. nds: i.e. for us as well as for 
you. As Dido came from Tyre to Car- 
thage, so, says Aeneas, the Trojans 
have aright to go from Troy to Italy. 
Heisevading Dido’s charge, which was, 
not that he was seeking to settle else- 


' where, but that he was trying to de- 


sert her. 345-350, to be logical, should 
run thus: ‘If Carthaginis arcés lured 
you from Tyre to Africa, why may 
not [taliae régna lure MB from Troy 
to Italy?’ But Aeneas could not ex- 
press himself thus, for Dido did not 
leave a fallen Tyre nor did commands 
of the gods force her to leave Tyre. 
For her going from Tyre see i. 343-368. 


354 


VERGILI AENEIDOS 


[351-366 


Mé patris Anchisae, quotiéns imentibus umbris 
nox operit terras, quotiéns astra ignea surgunt, 
admonet in somnis et turbida terret 1mago, 

mé puer Ascanius capitisque initria cari, 


355 


quem régndo-Hesperiae fraud6 et fatalibus arvis. 


Nunc etiam interpres divum, Iove missus ab ipss— 
testor utrumque caput—celeris mandata per auras 
détulit; ipse deum manifest6 in limine vidi 
intrantem mirds, vocemque his auribus hausi. 


360 


Désine méque tuis incendere téque querélis; 
Italiam non sponte sequor.’ 


Talia dicentem iam didum Aversa tuétur, 
hic illic volvéns oculés to6tumque pererrat 
liminibus tacitis, et sic accénsa profatur: 


365 


“Nec tibi diva paréns, generis nec Dardanus auctor, 


perfide, sed diris genuit té cautibus horréns 


351-353. Mé ... admonet (353): 
in translating keep the word-order 
(§ 230): Me my father Anchises... 
warns, and his image, by its alarms, 
affrights me. Anchisae: join with 7m4d- 
go, 353. astra ignea: we say ‘starry 
fires.’ turbida, sorely troubled, re- 
garding the consequences of Aeneas’s 
stay in Carthage. imag6 (evus): for 
position see § 235. 

354-355. puer .. . initiria: i.e. ‘the 
thought of my boy and the wrong I 
am doing,’ etc. From admonet and 
terret, 353, sc. some general verb like 
commovet; render by I am deeply 
moved by Ascanius, ete. capitis... 
cari, the wrong done to, etc.; see § 130. 
Mercury’s words (272-276) have sunk 
into Aeneas’s mind and heart. {fa- 
talibus, assigned to him by the Fates. 

357-358. utrumque =ef meum et 
twum. manifesto in limine, in the 
midst of radiance undimmed. 

359. muros: sc. urbis or Carthda- 
ginis. vécem... hausi (drank in) 
involves a figure familiar in English. 

361. non sponte (sc. mea), Italy I 


follow under a will not mine own (i.e. 
‘higher than my own’). The brevity 
of this verse is in marked contrast 
with the wordy rhetoric of the rest 
of the speech. Aeneas has named 
four reasons why he must go: (1) an 
oracle uttered by Apollo (345-350); 
(2) the repeated warnings given by 
his father’s spirit (351-353); (3) the 
thought of what he owes to his 
son (354-355); (4) Jupiter’s com- 
mands, brought to him by Mercury 
(356-359). 


362-392. Dido replies: ‘‘No son of a 
goddess, no Trojan are you, but a heartless 
traitor. Go, make for Italy, and let my 
curse go with you.” 


362-364. aversa: as in i. 482; 
freely, askance. tdtum (se. ewm), his 
whole frame, from head to foot. lamini- 
bus tacitis, voiceless glances. 

365. generis (tui) ... auctor (est): 
i.e. no true Trojan could do what 
you are doing. 

366. genuit, sired. 
with horréns. 


cautibus: join 


367-379] 
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355 


Caucasus, Hyrcinaeque admorunt tbera tigrés. 

Nam quid dissimuld, aut quae mé ad maiora reserv6? 
Num fléti ingemuit nostrd? Num limina flexit? 

Num lacrimas victus dedit, aut miseratus amantem est? 370 
Quae quibus anteferam? Jam iam nec maxima Iin6d 

nec Saturnius haec oculis pater aspicit aequis. 

Nusquam tiita fidés. Eiectum litore, egentem 

excépi, et régni déméns in parte locavi, 


aAmissam classem, socids 4 morte rediixi. 


375 


Heu! Furiis incénsa feror! Nunc augur Apollé, 
nunc Lyciae sortés, nunc et Iove missus ab ipso 
interpres divum fert horrida iussa per auras. 
Scilicet is superis labor est, ea cura, quiétds 


368-369. Nam: as in i. 731. Dido 
means, ‘I spoke as I did (in 365-367), 
because there is no longer reason to 
cloak my true feelings toward you.’ 
dissimul6, do I dissemble, i.e. cloak 
my feelings. mai6dra, direr wrongs. 
Dido means, ‘Nothing that I may 
say can lead you to wrong me more 
deeply.’ In 369-370 she means, 
‘Nothing that I may say can induce 
you to show any feeling, to give me 
what I ask of you.’ In 369-379 Dido 
talks to herself, ignoring, or pre- 
tending to ignore, Aeneas’s presence. 
ingemuit...? gives the result, not the 
process (was he made to sigh?, inge- 
mere codctus est?); see § 222. Num 
... flexit (ad mé)? illustrates Ille... 
lamina, 331-332. 

370. victus: sc. ab amante, ‘by the 
woman who loves him.’ 

371-372. Quae . . anteferam?: 
freely, What shall I put first, what 
last? ; literally, ‘What shall I put before 
what?’ We have here a deliberative 
question meaning, really, ‘I know not 
what to do or to say.’ See note on 
crédant, i. 218. Saturnius.. . pater: 
Jupiter (§ 312). haec, my fate, my 
sufferings. For hic =meus see note on 
hoc, i. 78. aequis, just, impartial. Even 


the gods are biased; for the reproach 
ef. the speech of Iarbas, 206-210. 
373-374. Eiectum litore =Hiectum 
et in litore errantem, A shipwrecked 
wanderer on the strand. egentem: 
ef. Aeneas’s own words, omnium 
egénos, i. 599. parte, half (a common 
sense of pars). locavi, I stablished. 
375. amissam ... reduxi: an ex- 
aggeration; Dido had nothing to do 
with the coming of Aeneas’s fleet to 
Carthage. socids (Gmissds) ... re- 
dixi, however, may be taken literally; 
ef. notes on clamore, i. 519, and on pro- 
pius ... aspice, 1. 526. Dido charges 
Aeneas with ingratitude, as lirbas had 
charged her with ingratitude, 211-214. 
376-378. Heu!...feror!, Ah me, I 
am swept onward, frenzied, afire! 
Furiis: dat. (§ 133). Cf. Fatis incerta 
feror, 110. Nanc augur... auras (378) 
refers to Aeneas’s words, 345-346, 356. 
Dido’s triple nunc mocks Aeneas’s 
nunc... Nunc etiam. et =etiam, 356. 
879. is . . . ea both refer to the 
thought of Nune augur... auras, 
876-378, the giving of oracles and the 
sending of messages to bid men play 
the part of traitors. For the genders 
see note on hoc, i. 17. quiétds (sc. eds): 
freely, their quiet existence. 


356 


380 sollicitat. 


VERGILI AENEIDOS 


[380-392 


Neque té tened neque dicta refello; | 


I, Sequere Italiam, ventis pete régna per undas. 
Spérd equidem mediis, si quid pia nimina possunt, 
supplicia hausirum scopulis, et nomine Dido 
saepe vocatirum. Sequar atris ignibus abséns, 


385 
omnibus umbra locis adero. 


et, cum frigida mors anima sédiixerit artis, 


Dabis, improbe, poenas. 


Audiam, et haec Manis veniet mihi fama sub im6s.”’ 
His medium dictis serménem abrumpit, et auras 
aegra fugit, séque ex oculis avertit et aufert, 


390 
dicere. 


linquéns multa meti cinctantem et multa volentem 
Suscipiunt famulae, conlapsaque membra 


marmored referunt thalam6 stratisque repdnunt. 


380. refellé: conative present; see 
note on né... arcéret, i. 299-300. 

381. sequere Italiam mockingly re- 
peats Aeneas’s Italiam ... sequor, 
361. ventis, with the aid of the winds; 
instr. ablative. ventis . .. undas: 
while she is ostensibly giving him per- 
mission to depart, Dido makes two of 
her five words suggest the perils his 
going involves. 

382-385 =‘May my curse go with 
you.’ The verses thus greatly strength- 
en the hint of danger in 381. pia: 
considerate, merciful. Cf. st... caelé 
pietas, ii. 536, with note there on pie- 
tas. haustrum: a rare form, in place 
of haustirum. As its subject sc. té 
(§ 244,1,6). Didé: acc., according to 
a Greek form of declension. ignibus, 
jirebrands. Gtris suggests death; see 
note on Gtro . - venénd, li. 221. 
abséns: as in 83. Render by though 
left behind (by you). While she lives, 
Dido is to be a sort of Fury, ever 
with Aeneas to torture him for his 
treachery. The Furies of mythology 
carried torches. anima... artis: 
the ancients often defined death as 
the separation of the soul from the 
body. With artis sc. meds. 

386. umbra =an adversative clause, 


shade though I shall be. ader6 (tebr), 
I shall be at your side. 

387. haec. . . fama, this report, i.e. 
the report of your fate, a fate due to 
my curse. Manis ... sub imds =ad 
Manis imés, iii. 565. The spirits re- 
ceived news of events in this world 
from the newly dead or from living 
visitors. In Book VI we shall read of 
Aeneas’s journey to the underworld. 
For the thought that the dead enjoy 
vengeance see note on sattdsse, ii. 587. 
mihi, for my joy (§ 131). 

388-392. auras: we should say, ‘the 
light.’ sé. . . Avertit: contrast dvertit, 
i. 104, dverténs, i. 402, both without 
sé. oculis: sc. evus =Aenéae. Sc. eum 
with the participles in 390. multa... 
cinctantem, deeply hesitant through 
fear. multa is probably adv., as in 
haud. . . mordtus, iii. 610. meti: i.e. 
of offending Dido still more. The 
word is instr. abl. with cunctantem, 
which gives the result, not the process 
(‘made hesitant’); see §§ 160, 215. et 
=et tamen. Suscipiunt, support her. 
In writing this word, Vergil had eam 
conlabentem in mind as its object. 
membra: join with all three verbs. 
thalam6 ... stratis: dat.; see § 134. 
reponunt also = dant, ‘restore to.’ 
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At pius Aenéds, quamquam lJénire dolentem 
sdland6 cupit et dictis avertere ciras, 
multa geméns magndque animum labefactus amore 395 
iussa tamen divum exsequitur, classemque revisit. 
Tum véré Teucri incumbunt, et litore celsis 


dédicunt totd navis. 


Natat iincta carina, 


frondentisque ferunt rémés et rdbora silvis  , 


infabricata fugae studio. 


400 


Migrantis cernas totaque’ex urbe ruentis, 

ac velut ingentem formicae farris acervum 

cum populant, hiemis memorés, téctdque repdnunt: 

it nigrum campis agmen, praedamque per herbis 
convectant calle angust6; pars grandia tridunt 405 
obnixae frimenta umeris, pars agmina cdgunt 


393-415. Aeneas still prepares to de- 
part. Dido determines to try entreaties a 
second time, making Anna her mouthpiece. 


393-396. pius: an entirely proper 
term here (§ 66). Though Aeneas is ap- 
parently—and actually—false to Dido, 
he is doing his highest duty, that to- 
ward the gods; cf. 361, 396. dolentem, 
the sorrowing woman. Magno ... 
amore: Vergil states now, openly, 
what before he had only implied; see 
notes on dulcis, 281, on Ocius ... 
facessunt, 294-295, and on noster, 307. 
animum: for case see §147. labe- 
factus, set reeling. 

397-400. incumbunt: for one object 
sc. sé (§ 151); the other object is con- 
tained in litore ... navis, they fling them- 
selves on the launching of their ships. 
With 397-400 cf. 294-295, with notes. 
uncta, well-pitched. So today boats 
and ships are black-leaded or painted 
to make them slip more readily 
through the water. carina: coll. sin- 
gular. frondentis . . . rémé6s: i.e. 
branches with the leaves still on, to be 
made into oars. See note on stringere 
rémos, i. 552. robora =trabés, i. 552. 
For the condition of the ships cf. 53. 
infabricata, wnworked, unhewn. In their 


haste the Trojans do not stop to make 
repairs. They put timbers (tree 
trunks) aboard their ships, intending 
to work them, later, into proper 
shapes. Render infabricata . . . studio 
by (left) wnwrought by them, through 
their eagerness to flee. fugae: for case 
see § 130, with Note. 

401. Migrantis, changing their dwell- 
ings. cernas, one would see; condi- 
tional. Sc. st adsis, or the like, as the 
protasis. We might have had cernerés, 
‘one would have seen,’ but the pres. 
corresponds exactly to the historical 
presents in 397-400. 

402-403. ac joins the whole simile 
(402-407) to tota ... ex urbe, 401. 
Render ac, etc. by and (as eagerly) as 
ants (speed), when, etc. populant, sack. 
técto ... repdnunt: cf. strdtis . 
reponunt, 392, with note. , 

404-406. campis: abl. of the route 
(§ 159). calle angust6: ants regularly 
move along a single narrow track. 
pars... pars =aliae (formicae)..., 
aliae. Some are workmen, some over- 
seers. grandia: i.e. as compared with 
the ant itself. obnixae (ets), straining 
against (them). frimenta, grains of 
wheat. 
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[407-421 


castigantque moras; opere omnis sémita fervet. 
Quis tibi tum, Did6, cernenti talia sénsus, ) 
qudsve dabas gemitiis, cum litora fervere laté 


410 


prospicerés arce ex summa, totumque vidérés 


miscéri ante oculés tantis clamdribus aequor! 
Improbe amor, quid ndn mortalia pectora cdgis! 
Ire iterum in lacrimas, iterum temptare precand6 
cogitur et supplex animés summittere amdri, 


415 


né quid inexpertum fristra moritira relinquat. \ 


“Anna, vidés tot6 properari litore circum: 
undique convénére; vocat iam carbasus auras, 
puppibus et laeti nautae imposuére cordnas. 
Hunc ego si potui tantum spérare dolorem, 


420 


= r ee S 
et perferre, soror, poterd. Miserae-hoc tamen tnum 


exsequere, Anna, mihi, sdlam nam perfidus ille 


407. With opere. . . fervet cf. fer- 
vet opus, i. 436, in the simile of the 
bees, i. 430-436, which is to be com- 
pared generally with this simile. 
sémita: the callis angustus of 405. 

408-411. sénsus: sc. erat. litora... 
summa, when, looking forth out of ..., 
you saw that the strand, etc. litora 
fervere effectively repeats the thought 
of sémita fervet, 407. For the form 
fervere see § 112; contrast fervet in 407. 
totum ... aequor refers to those who 
were on the ships (for the launching of 
the vessels see 397-398). miscéri... 
clamoribus, was being thrown into con- 
fuston by, ete. 

412. quid. . . cégis!: asin iii. 56. 

413-415 answer 412. Cf. cégitur, 
414, with cdgis, 412. temptare pre- 
cand6é: sc. Aenéan, and cf. animum 
temptare precand6é, 113. animés, pride. 
né...relinquat is very illogical- 
ly expressed. As the words stand, 
fristra moritira is contingent upon 
anexpertum ... relinquat, being (in 
that event, i.e. if she leaves aught 
untried) sure to die, and die fruwit- 
lessly. Cf. Dido’s talk of death, 325. 


A more exact sentence would run 
thus: né quid inexpertum linquéns (‘by 
leaving’) fristra moriatur. 


416-436. Dido makes appeal to Aeneas 
through Anna. “Bid Aeneas wait till he 
can go more safely. Ask him to tarry till 
I can better endure the thought of his 
departure.” 


416-418. Anna: Anna has doubt- 
less been with Dido since her return 
to her chamber, 392 (§ 254). prope- 
rari: impers. passive. Render by haste 
and hurry. circum: adv., every- 
where. vocat auras: contrast 
aurae véla vocant, iii. 356-357. pup- 
pibus . . . corénas: sailors placed 
garlands on their vessels both on 
entering and on leaving a port. laeti 
recalls laett in 295; see note there. 

419-421. Hunc. . . poterd =‘I shall 
be as well able to endure. . . as I was 
to foresee it.’ Dido is dissembling in 
order to deceive Anna and, through 
her, Aeneas. spérare, anticipate; see 
note on spéret, 292. et, also. Miserae 
-.. mihi, my sorrow-stricken heart; 
for word-order see § 230. 


eee 
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té colere,; arcanGs etiam tibi crédere sénsiis, 
sola viri mollis aditiis et tempora noras. 


I, soror, atque hostem supplex adfare superbum. 
Non ego cum Danais Trdianam exscindere gentem 


425 


Aulide itravi, classemye ad Pergama misi, 

nec patris Anchisae cinerem Manisve revelli: 

cur mea dicta negat dirds démittere in auris? 

Quo ruit? Extrémunrhoc miserae det minus amanti; 


exspectet facilemque fugam ventdsque ferentis. 


430 


Non iam coniugium anticum, quod prddidit, drd, 
nec pulchré ut Latid careat régnumque relinquat; 
tempus inane petd, requiem spatiumque furd6ri, 
dum mea mé victam doceat fortiina dolére. 


Extrémamhanc ord veniam (miserére sordoris), 


435 


quam mihi cum dederit, cumulatam morte remittam.” 


422-423. colere . . . crédere: these 
historical infinitives (§ 172) are note- 
worthy, partly because they stand 
in a causal clause, partly because 
they denote repetition, custom, and 
so =colere . . . crédere solet. See G. 
647, N. 2. mollis . .. tempora: cf. 
293-294, and note again Vergil’s love 
of variety (§ 196). Take mollis twice: 
gentle approaches, and gentle (i.e. easy, 
favorable) moments (in which) to 
address (him). With tempora sc. 
adituum. 

424, hostem: Dido called Aeneas 
conitinx, 171-172, 324, then hospes, 
323, a word combining the ideas of 
stranger and guest; now she calls him 
hostis (see hostis in Vocabulary). 

425-427. exscindere, root out. Au- 
lide: for Aulis as the gathering-place 
of the Greek forces see § 54. cinerem 
Manisve: cf. cinerem aut Manis, 34, 
with note. 

428. negat has the force and the 
constr. of abnegat, ii. 637. dutras, 
stubborn. démittere, admit, welcome. 

429-430. Quo ruit?, What is the 
goal of his haste? miserae. . .amanti, 


the hapless woman that loves him. ven- 
tos... ferentis: see note on ventO... 
ferenti, ili. 473. 

431-432. anticum, that belongs to 
days gone by. pulchro.. . Latid con- 
tains a sneer. careat, shall forego. 

433-434. tempus inane (sc. coniugio, 
out of 431), a season empty (of wed- 
lock), i.e. a period in which they shall 
meet, but no more as coniugés. re- 
quiem... furGri, a relief, a reprieve 
for my madness. dum... dolére, 
tull my sorrows shall master me and 
teach me how to grieve rightly G.e. with 
acceptance of the situation, and so 
with proper restraint). 

435. Ord: sc. ewm. miserére sororis: 
i.e. by telling him how slight a favor I 
crave from him. 

436. quam: see note on quem, i. 64. 
cumulatam (sc. eam) ... remittam: 
freely, I will repay wt a hundredfold 
by dying. cumulatam lit. =heaped up 
high.’ For Dido’s allusion to her death 
ef. 325. Anna gives no special heed 
to Dido’s wild utterances, thinking 
them natural enough under the cir- 
cumstances. 
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Talibus drabat, talisque miserrima flétis 
fertque refertque soror. Sed nillis ille movétur 
flétibus, aut vocés illas tractabilis audit; 


440 


Fata obstant, placidasque viri deus obstruit auris. ‘ 


Ac velut anniésd validam cum rdbore quercum 

Alpini Boreae nunc hine nunc flatibus illine 

Grueré inter sé certant, it stridor, et altae 

consternunt terram concusso stipite frondés, wr 4 ~ 


445 


ipsa-haeret scopulis, et quantum vertice ad auras — 


aetherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit, 

haud secus adsiduis hine atque hine vocibus hérés 
tunditur, et magn6 persentit pectore ctras: 

méns immdta manet; lacrimae volvuntur indnés. 


450 


437-449. Anna plies Aeneas with ap- 
peals, but in vain. 

437-438. fert. . . refertque: Dido 
made many appeals, through Anna, 
to Aeneas. The nature of his replies 
(cf. refert) is indicated (§ 254) by Sed 
.. . auris, 438-440. 

439-440. aut is inaccurate. Vergil 
writes as if he had said, in 438, Non 
tlle movétur. For nén. . . aut cf. iii. 
42-43. Here we must borrow a neg. 
for aut from niillis; this neg. + aut = 
neque. Render aut ... audit by nor 
does he listen in pliant mood to, etc. 
obstant: supply the needed object, 
‘to such listening,’ out of audit, 439. 
Supply a lke object for the prep. ele- 
ment in obstruit. placidas, gracious, 
ready to yield. viri: etws would have 
sufficed. See note on virds, ii. 158. 
viri deus: juxtaposition of contrasts 
(§ 240). deus =heaven, as often. 

441-444, velut...cumisbalanced by 
haud secus =sic, 447. ann6ésO.. . ro- 
bore: instr. abl. with validam (§§ 160, 
215). Alpini in thought =an adv. of 
location, on some Alpine height. Boreae 
= Aquildnés, stormy winds; see § 208. 
it, ensues. stridor is the roaring of the 
tree as it sways in the wind. altae = 


Tum vérd infélix, Fatis exterrita, Dido 


an ady., deeply, thickly. The word 
may, however, = ‘high,’ ‘high up on 
the tree.’ cdnsternunt, strew, carpet. 
concuss6 stipite: sc. @ Boreis. 

445-449. quantum... tantum, high 
as... so deep. For case see § 146. 
vertice, its crown. in Tartara: an ex- 
travagant way of saying, ‘down into 
the earth.’ vicibus, appeals. magné 
. .. curds corresponds to altae ... 
frondés, 443-444; Aeneas, too, suffers, 
but he doesnot yield. So adsiduis... 
vocibus, 447, corresponds to nunc. . . 
flatibus tlline, 442; méns . . . manet, 
449, balances tpsa. . . scopulis, 445. 
For Aeneas’s love of Dido see note on 
amore, 395. méns ... manet: sharp 
advers. asyndeton. méns,  resolu- 
tion, is a fine word here; it sug- 
gests reflection, intelligence. lacrimae: 
sc. Annae; cf. 487-488. Of course 
Anna‘s tears were, in effect, Dido’s 
tears, since Anna was pleading for 
Dido (see 413-436, esp. 413-415). 

450-473. Dido prays for death, then 
plans to secure this boon by her own act. 
Strange sights and omens confirm her 
resolution. 

450. Fatis: briefly put for by the 
manifest will of the Fates. 
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mortem Grat; taedet caeli convexa tuéri. 

Qué magis inceptum peragat liicemque relinquat, 
vidit, tiricremis cum déna imponeret Aris, 
(horrendum dictii) laticés nigréscere sacros, 


fiisaque in obscénum sé vertere vina cruodrem. 


455 


Hoe visum niilli, non ipsi effata sordri. 
Praeterea fuit in téctis dé marmore templum 
coniugis antiqui, mird quod honGre colébat, 
velleribus niveis et fésta fronde revinctum; 


hinc exaudiri vocés et verba vocantis 


460 


visa viri, nox cum terras obsciira tenéret, 

sdlaque culminibus férali carmine biibd 

saepe queri et longas in flétum dicere vicés; 

multaque praeterea vatum praedicta pridrum 

terribili monitiihorrificant. Agit ipse furentem 465 
in somnis ferus Aenéas, semperque relinqui 


451. taedet: sc. eam; for constr. see 
note on mé... pigébit, 335. 

452-453. Qué ... relinquat gives 
the purpose of vidit, which =‘she was 
made to see,’ i.e. by the Fates (450). 
vidit gives the result rather than the 
process (§ 222). magis, more surely. 
peragat . . . relinquat, vidit: the se- 
quence is not accurate; the pres. subj. 
is due to the historical presents, drat 
and taedet,in 451. Aris: dat.; see §138. 

454-455. laticés sacros and 
fisa . . . vina denote the same thing, 
i.e. the libation (see § 251). obscé- 
num =both ‘loathsome’ and ‘omi- 
nous.’ See note on quantus, i. 752. 
vina crudérem: juxtaposition of con- 
trasts (§ 240). 

457. dé marmore templum =the 
prose dé marmore factum templum. 

458-459. coniugis antiqui: the cus- 
tom of dedicating chapels to the dead 
was common in Vergil’s time. colé- 
bat, was still cherishing unfailingly. 
velleribus: here, probably, woolen fil- 
lets; cf. Grae. . . vittis . . . cupressd, 
iii. 63-64. Contrast the adjectives in 


the two passages, caeruleis with niveis, 


and @tré with fésta. Dido honored 
Sychaeus with the signs of joy and 
life, because, though dead, he lived 
in her love. revinctum: we should 
rather say ‘wreathing it.’ 

460-461. hinc, but owt of tt; sharp 
advers. asyndeton. All Dido’s present 
tributes to Sychaeus are in vain; her 
offerings satisfy not his spirit, because 
she has forgotten her vow to his shade 
(see note on uni... culpae, 19). vocés: 
sc. visae sunt, out of visa (sunt). et, 
and in fact. viri =coniugis, 458; cf. 
vtird, 192, with note. 

462-463. culminibus: sc. téctdrum. 
With buib6 sc. visa est, from 461. in 
flétum dtcere: a fine way of saying 
prolong till they die in a tearful wail. 

464. pridrum, of olden days. Their 
predictions have the sanctity of hoary 
antiquity. 

465-466. Agit ... furentem, drives 
her frantic. furentem is proleptic 
(§ 211). ferus, wildly, savagely (§ 213). 
With ferus Aenéas cf. ferus.. 
Iuppiter, ii. 326, with notes. 
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sola sibi, semper longam-incomitata vidétur = 
ire viam, et Tyrids déserta quaerere terra, 
Eumenidum veluti déméns videt agmina Pentheus, 


470 


et sdlem geminum et duplicis s@ostendere Thébas, 


aut Agamemnonius scaenis agitatur Orestés, 

armatam facibus matrem et serpentibus Atris 

cum fugit, ultricésque sedent in limine Dirae. . 
Ergd“ubi concépit furias évicta dolore, ) ts 


475 


décrévitque mori, tempus sécum ipsa modumque 


exigit, et, maestam dictis adgressa sordrem, 
consilium vulti tegit, ac spem fronte serénat: 


“Invéni, germana, viam (gratare sordri), 


quae mihi reddat eum vel ed mé solvat amantem. 


467-468. sola... incomitata: these 
words present a sharp contrast to 
the picture drawn of Dido when 
first she appeared in the Aeneid 
(i. 496-504). See also note on incomi- 
tata, ii. 456. sibi...vidétur, she fancies 
that. Tyrids ... terra: in 321 Dido 
described her subjects as estranged 
from her. déserta... terra, in a land 
where no people are; a picturesque 
substitute for ‘fruitlessly.’ 

469-473. Eumenidum =F uriis, 376; 
ef. § 337. veluti. . . Pentheus: briefly 
put for Didd agitur velutt Pentheus 
agitur cum déméns videt agmina 
Eumenidum, ete. déméns, in his 
madness, corresponds to furentem, 
465. agmina:i.e. as pictured in some 
tragedy in which the chorus repre- 
sented the Furies. ostendere has 
two subjects, sdlem and Thébds. 
Agamemnonius. . . Orestés is briefly 
put for Agamemnonius Orestés agitur 
cum scaenis agitdtur. scaenis ... 
Orestés: sc. @ Furiis; cf. scelerum. . . 
Orestes, iii. 331, with notes. scaenis, 
across the stage, is abl. of route (§ 159). 
facibus ... 4tris: cf. Sequar Gtris 
wnibus, 384, with note. sedent in 
limine: Orestes is in some apartment, 
perhaps a temple, pursued by his 
mother, while the Furies sit at the 


door to prevent his escape.—The 
point of the simile (465-473) lies in the 
madness of Dido and the madness of 
Orestes, and the absurd thoughts each 
in frenzy harbors. 


474-503. Dido bids Anna build for her 
a lofty pyre, on which she may burn every- 
thing that might remind her of Aeneas. 


474-477. concépit: freely, she ad- 
mitted fully. tempus ... modum- 
que: sc. mortendi. sécum ipsa: i.e. 
secretly. Though Dido has twice 
spoken of her death (325, 436), her 
resolve to die by self-destruction is 
only now fully formed. Her secrecy 
henceforth is thoroughly in accord 
with human nature and conduct. 
exigit, works out, develops. vulti, by 
her expression, i.e. by a look of peace 
and calm. spem ... serénat: i.e. 
she makes hope shine bright on her 
brow; an inversion (§ 225) of spé 
frontem serénat. Render by wears 
calm hope on her brow. 

479. quae ... solvat: a purpose 
clause, which shall, etc. eum... e6: 
Dido will not now give Aeneas any 
name or title; cf. note on hostem, 424. 
vel, or (I care not which is to hap- 
pen). See vel in Vocabulary, and 
note on vel . . . vel, 24-25. e6: abl. 


480-490] 


Oceani finem iixta sdlemque cadentem 
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480 


ultimus Aethiopum locus est, ubi maximus Atlas 
axem umer6 torquet, stellis ardentibus aptum; 
hine mihi Massylae gentis monstrata sacerdis, 
Hesperidum templi custds epulasque dracdni 


quae dabat et sacrés servabat in arbore ramés, 


485 


spargéns timida mella sopdriferumque papaver. 

Haec sé carminibus promittit solvere mentis, 

quas velit, ast aliis dtiras immittere ciras, 

sistere aquam fluviis et vertere sidera retro, 

nocturndsque movet Manis; miigire vidébis 490 


of separation, outdoing even the 
uses seen in §§ 152-153. In the 
best prose we should have ab 6. 
480-482. Oceani: gen. of definition 
($122) with finem, the world’s ocean 
limit. sdlem ... cadentem defines 
Oceani finem. We should say ‘where 
the sun sets.’ axem ... torquet: 
lit., ‘revolves with his shoulders,’ 
i.e. supports on his shoulders the 
revolving heavens; cf. 247. aptum, 
fitted with, studded with; lit., ‘joined to.’ 
483-486. Massylae gentis involves 
a good touch; men easily credit with 
mysterious powers persons and places 
that are remote. mdé6nstrata (est), 
has been recommended. Hesperidum: 
for the Hesperides see Gayley (§ 362), 
pages 40-41, 57, 211, 219-220, 517, 
519. epulas ... ramds =sometime 
giver . . ..and keeper, etc., and so 
may be joined by -que to custos; 
cf. the use of et, i. 694. Why she 
was no longer warden of the apples 
of the Hesperides Anna does not ask, 
and Vergil does not take the trouble 
to say. epulas dabat really 
gives the means of servdbat; she 
guarded the branches by feeding the 
dragon, thus keeping him willing and 
able to discharge his duty. One who 
had done all this was, we are to under- 
stand, gifted with marvelous powers 
of magic. spargéns, by sprinkling the 
mella, etc., on the epulae. sopérife- 


rum: poppy oil, mixed with honey, was 


a Roman substitute for sugar. 
Vergil first thought here of the poppy 
as a dainty, as the mella were. Then 
he thought of the use of the poppy 
as a soporific. This suggested the 
tales in which poppy-cakes are given 
to hostile dragons to put them asleep. 
It was but one step more to introduce 
this thought into our passage, though 
soporiferum is here sadly out of place, 
since the poppy was given to this 
dragon, not to put it asleep, but to 
keep it awake and faithful to its 
duties. 


487-489. carminibus, incantations, 


charms. promittit, declares, gives it 
out that. solvere: sc. ciiris, from 488. 
velit: sc. solvere. aliis: sc. mentibus. 
dtras ... ctras, cruel agonies. 


fluviis: for case see § 132. 

490. nocturnés: used as nocturnus 
is used, 303. The Mdnés visited the 
earth chiefly by night. movet, routs, 
i.e. from their resting place. See note 
on movébd, i. 262. Note the shift of 
mood in movet (to indic., from inf.'in 
O. O. in 487-489) ; the sense is, ‘and she 
does in fact rout.’ vidébis with migire 
denotes mental perception; with dé- 


scendere it denotes physical sight. 


Render by you will mark (note) that, 
etc. mugire ... ornds (491) means, 
of course, that the priestess can bring 
such things to pass. 
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sub pedibus terram et déscendere montibus ornés. 
Testor, cara, deds et té, germana, tuumque 

dulce caput magicas invitam accingier artis. 

Ti sécréta pyram téctd interidre sub auras 


495 


érige, et arma viri, thalam6 quae fixa reliquit 


impius, exuvidsque omnis lectumque iugalem, 

quo perii, superimponas; abolére nefandi 

cincta virl monumenta iuvat, monstratque sacerdés.” 
Haec effata silet; pallor sumul occupat Ora. 


500 


Non tamen Anna novis praetexere fiinera sacris 


germanam crédit, nec tantds mente furdrés 
concipit, aut gravidra timet quam: morte Sychaeli. 


Ergo iussa parat. 


At régina, pyra penetrali in séde sub auras 


492-493. Testor ... caput: as in 
357. cara... germana, dearheart..., 
my sister. For the separation of the 
parts of a voc. see note on miser? ... 
civés, ii. 42. invitam: the best Roman 
feeling strongly condemned witch- 
craft and magic. For Dido’s inten- 
tion to appeal to magic see 478-491. 
accingier (sc. mé as subject): liter- 
ally, I gird on myself, i.e. I employ. 
For the verb-form see § 113; for the 
constr. accingier artis cf. galeam . 
induitur, ii. 392-393, ferrum cingitur, 
ii. 510-511, with notes. 

494-498. Ta ; superimponas 
(497): for the word-order see § 230. 
Dido means, ‘But I must use magic, 
and I must have your help.’ sécréta = 
an adverb. thalamé (sc. nostré): as 
in ii. 503. Here and in lectum... 
awugalem, 496, Dido adheres to her 
declaration (cf. 171-172, 324) that 
she had been duly married to Aeneas. 
Contrast eum ... e6, 479, hostem, 
424, with notes. fixa, fastened (on its 
walls). impius: a sneering allusion to 
the expression pius Aenéds. Note its 
effective position (§ 232). exuvias, 
relics, memorials, consisting of ar- 
ticles of dress or armor put off by 


Aeneas. 
their spells on an image of a person, 
or on something belonging to him, 
believing that whatever was done to 
such an image or possession was done 


Ancient magicians worked 


to the person himself. To destroy 
every memorial of Aeneas will thus 
be equivalent to destroying Aeneas 
himself. When he shall no longer 
exist, Dido will no longer love him. 
quo: instr. abl. with perizt, which in- 
volves perditus swm (§§ 160, 222). 

499-502. pallor ... 6ra: sharp 
advers. asyndeton. Pallor is often 
used of the pallor of the dead. Cf. 
pallentis umbras, 26, animas .. . pal- 
lentis, 242-243. tamen: i.e. in spite 
of her emotion, which is not in keeping 
with her words, and so ought to rouse 
Anna’s suspicions. praetexere, is 
draping, ts cloaking. sacris: instr. 
ablative. mente... concipit, does she 
embrace with her thought. quam: sc. 
quae facta sunt. 


504-521. When the pyre is built, the 
priestess performs, in vain, the magic rites. 
Dido makes a last appeal to the gods. 


504-508. penetrali in séde =téctd 
interiore, 494. Note the different con- 


505-516] 


érécta, ingenti taedis atque ilice secta, 
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intenditque locum sertis et fronde cordnat 

fiineread; super exuvids Gnsemque relictum 

effigiemque toré locat, haud ignara futiri. 

Stant drae circum, et crinis effisa sacerdis 

ter centum tonat dre deds, Erebumque, Chaosque, 510 
tergeminamque Hecatén, tria virginis Gra Didnae. 
Sparserat et laticés simulitds fontis Averni, 

-falcibus et messae ad liinam quaeruntur aénis 

pubentés herbae, nigri cum lacte venéni; 


quaeritur et ndscentis equi dé fronte revulsus 


et matri praereptus amor. 


515 


structions in the two passages. érécta, 
uplifted, uwpreared. Cf. éductam, ii. 461. 
taedis, pine-beams; instr. abl., with in- 
genti, which =made huge (see §§ 160, 
215). ilice secta: cf. secta ... abie- 
teri. 165" intendit™. + *2sertis: = lit., 
“stretches the place with garlands,’ an 
inversion (§ 225) of the natural expres- 
sion, loco serta intendit ‘stretches gar- 
lands (from) on the place.’ We might 
say, ‘hangs the place with garlands.’ 
fronde ... finerea: esp. the cypress. 
cor6nat, garlands, festoons. super: 
adv., above, i.e. onthe pyre. exuvias: cf. 
496. effigiem: sc. Aenéae; cf. note on 
exuvids, 496. tord: the lectus tugdalis 
of 496. haud .. . futiri: i.e. doing 
everything with a settled purpose, 
and having no illusions concerning its 
outcome. futtri: a noun (§ 216, 2), 
of the thing that was, inevitably, to 
happen (lit., ‘to be done’). See note 
on futirae, i. 712, and cf. futtéris in 
i, 429, ii. 246. For the case of futiri 
see § 126. 

509-511. Stant: as in iii. 63. crinis 
effiisa, setting free her tresses. For 
construction see § 169. For the act ef. 


vittas . . . resolvit, iii. 370, with note on 
resoluit. ter: aS in ii. 174; join with 
tonat. deds =nomina dewm: § 142. 


Erebumque, and in particular, etc. 
For -que see § 218. Erebus, Chaos, 


and Hecate are gods of the under- 
world, to whom special appeal was 
made in magic rites. tria. . . Dianae 


explains tergeminam. . . Hecatén; for 
the expression see note on magnérum 
... suum, i. 634-635. For the relation 
of Diana to Hecate see § 318. 

512. simulatés: lit., ‘feigned,’ ‘pre- 
tended.’ We should say brought, she 
feigned, from, ete. 

513. ad linam.. . aénis: i.e. cut 
at the right moment and with the 
right implements. Bronze imple- 
ments were used in sacrifices long be- 
fore implements of iron were known; 
the use of such bronze implements 
lingered long among the Romans, 
especially in magic rites. 

514. venéni: gen. of definition 
(§ 122), with lacte, sap. Render nigri 

. . venénit by with their black, potson- 
ous sap. 

515. nascentis, 
equi, foal, colt. 

516. matri. . . amor, the love-charm 
wrested from its mother. For amor see 
§ 202. The ancients believed that a 
black fleshy substance was on the fore- 
head of a new-born colt; this, they 
said, the mother sought at once to bite 
off. If one could forestall her and 
secure the growth for himself, he 
would find it an effective love-charm. 


during its birth. 
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Ipsa molé manibusque piis altaria iuxta, 
tinum extita pedem vinclis, in veste recincta, 
testatur moritiira deds et cdnscia fati 


520 


sidera; tum, si quod nén aequ6 foedere amantis 


curae nimen habet iistumque memorque, precatur. 
Nox erat, et placidum carpébant fessa soporem 

corpora per terras, silvaeque et saeva quiérant 

aequora, cum medid volvuntur sidera lapsi, 


525 


cum tacet omnis ager, pecudés pictaeque volucrés, 


ry 


quaeque laciis 1até liquidds quaeque aspera dimis 
rura tenent, somnd6 positae sub nocte silenti. 
Lénibant ciras et corda oblita laborum. 


517-521. Ipsa: Dido; see note on tip- 
sius, i. 114. mola manibusque: instr. 
abl., with testatur, 519. exita pedem, 
having freed, etc. For constr. see note 
on exuvids inditus, ii. 275. vinclis: sc. 
of her sandal. The worshiper often had 


one foot or both feet bare. in veste 
recincta, in garments ungirdled. Such 
loosening was a common _ obsery- 
ance in sacrifices; ef. the loosened hair 
of the priestess, 509, and the loosened 
fillets of Helenus, the seer, iii. 370. 
testatur: Dido asks the gods to wit- 
ness her death, that they may avenge 
it. morittra: by this word Vergil 
tells us, indirectly (§ 254), that, even 
while she is engaged in these magic 
rites, Dido realizes their ineffective- 
ness. conscia ... sidera: contrast 
the dat. in cénscius . . . cénubiis, 167- 
168. For the thought cf. note on 
sidera, iii. 360. si quod. . . precatir, 
she prays to whatever power divine, etc. 
si quod =quodcumque. non. . amantis: 
literally, ‘those who love in accordance 
with an unfair compact,’ i.e. those 
whose love meets no fair return. For 
case of foedere see note on foedere certd, 
i. 62. cirae . .. memor, holds, in 
righteousness and in full remembrance, 
as his concern. curaeis pred. dat. with 
habet (sc. sibi). tustum and memor 
modify nimen directly, but are best 


translated by adv. expressions (see 
preceding note). 


522-553. Dido finds no rest from the 
torture of her passion. 


522-527. carpébant, were garnering; 
see note on auras... carpts, i. 387-388. 
silvae ...aequora: because the wind 
fell at sunset; cf. ili. 568. cum medio 
... ager, the hour when, etc., depends 
on Nox erat, 522, felt now as = Tempus 
erat. volvuntur: i.e. with the heavens 
(ii. 250). tacet, 7s voiceless. omnis, 
everywhere, as in ii. 604, ii. 624, ete. 
pictae, gay-plumaged. quaeque ... 
quaeque: -que...-que=‘both... 
and.’ These clauses are in appos. 
with volucrés, 525. For -que .. . -que 
in appos. expressions see note on 
88-89, and cf. -que ... et so used in 
ii. 5-6. somn6 positae: we say ‘lying in 
sleep,’ or ‘couched in sleep.’ The Latin 
words =laid low (in good sense) by 
sleep, or composed by (in) sleep (in 
the latter event positae =compositae: 
§ 221). Here Latin gives, not the re- 
sult, but the process, as English regu- 
larly does (contrast §§ 160, 215, 222). 
sub, wnder shelter of. 

528. Lénibant: for form see § 114. 
As subject sc. hi omnés, i.e. men, 
beasts, birds. oblita: proleptic (§ 211), 
unto forgetfulness. 


_ 
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At non infélix animi)Phoenissa nec umquam 

solvitur in somnds oculisve aut pectore noctem 530 
accipit; ingeminant ctirae, rirsusque resurgéns 

saevit amor, magndque irarum flictuat aesti. 

Sic adeo insistit, sécumque ita corde volitat: 


“En quid ago? 


Rirsusne procés inrisa) pridrés 


experiar, Nomadumque petam cdnibia supplex, 535 
quGés ego sim totiéns iam dédignata maritds? 

lliacas igitur classis atque’ ultima Teucrum 

lussa Ssequar? Quiane’auxilid iuvat ante levatés, 

et bene apud memoris veteris stat gratia facti? 

Quis mé autem, fac velle, sinet, ratibusve superbis 540 


invisam accipiet? Nescis, heu! perdita, necdum 


Laomedontéae sentis peritiria gentis? 


529-532. At non: sc. lénit ciras. 
infélix animi: cf. @méns animi, 203, 
with note. solvitur in, relax in (to). 
noctem: i.e. the rest it brought to 
others, 522-528. aesti, ocean; instr. 
abl. with flactuat, which =1s set tossing 
by (§§ 160, 222). 

533. Sic gathers up 522-532. It = 
Quae cum ita sint, This being so. insis- 
tit: i.e. presses on in her purpose to die. 

534-536. quid ag6?: for mood see 
note on Quem sequimur ... ?, ili. 88. 
Dido’s thought is, ‘I must do some- 
thing; but what?’ procés... pridrés: 
ef. 35-38. inrisa (sc. ab Aenéd), a 
woman scorned (by one lover, Aeneas). 
experiar...petam...?: a deliberative 
question of the usual type; see note 
on crédant, i. 218. The answer to this 
question is of course negative. No- 
madum: objective gen. with codniubia 
(§ 130). qués... maritds: an advers. 
rel. clause, though I disdained them... 
as mates. Cf. quibus . . . esset, ii. 248, 
with note there. 

537-539. igitur, therefore, i.e. ‘since, 
of course, I cannot appeal to the 
suitors I scorned.’ ultima, extremest, 
direst. sequar: i.e. in friendly spirit, 
as quiane . . . facti?, 538-539, shows. 


For the moment Dido is thinking of 
going, attended by many (see note on 
sola . . . wncomitata, 467), in friendly 
fashion with Aeneas, etc. Quiane: 
briefly put for Sequarne ea (iussa) quia, 
ete. -ne belongs with the question that 
finds no expression in words. Render 
by (Shall I do that) because .. .?’ 
auxilid . . . levatés: briefly put for 
eos tuvat med auxilid sé ante levdatods 
esse. bene properly belongs with fac- 
ti, but is set first to make it influence 
memoris and stat as well: and gratitude 
for my well-doing stands securely fixed 
among men of goodly memories. facti: 
sc. mei; subjective gen., ‘prompted by 
my well-doing.’ Note the irony here. 
_ 540-542. mé ... sinet: sc. sequi 
Iliacds classis . . . tussa, from 537- 
538. fac velle: briefly put for fac 
(‘suppose’) mé velle sequi, etc. Instead 
of fac (mé) velle one might say, simply, 
si voluero. ratibus ... accipiet: cf. 
caelo... accipiés, 1. 289-290, with note 
there on caelo. perdita, utterly destroyed 
though you are (by Aeneas, one of 
Ladmedon’s line.) She is addressing 
herself. Laomedontéae: a scornful 
epithet; see note on Ldadomedontiadae, 
lii. 248. gentis, breed. 
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Quid tum? Sdla fugé nautas comitabor ovantis, 
an Tyriis omnique maniti stipata medrum ~ 9 
inferar, et, quds Sidonia vix urbe revelli, 
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rursus agam pelag6, et ventis dare véla iubébo? 
Quin morere, ut merita’es, ferrdque averte dolorem. 
Tu lacrimis évicta meis, ti prima furentem 

his, germana, malis oneras, atque obicis hosti. 


550 


Non licuit thalamy expertem sine crimine vitam 


dégere, more ferae, talis nec tangere ctras! 


Non servata fidés cineri promissa Sychaed 


1? 


Tantos illa sud rumpébat pectore questis. 
Aenéas cels& in puppi, iam certus eundi, 


543-546. Sola, alone, a lonely fugi- 
tive. In Sdla. . . ovantis Dido is think- 
ing of going away alone, as friend or 
as slave of some Trojan. Contrast 
Iliacas . . . sequar?, 537-538, with note. 
nautas: sc. Trdidnds. ovantis: be- 
cause they are leaving Carthage for 
Italy; cf. laett in 295, 418. inferar: 
se. eis = Troianis, shall I fling myself 
on (t.e. attack) them? Inet. . . iubé- 
bo Dido scornfully answers her own 
question. She means that she would 
not be able to induce the Tyrians to 
attack the departing Trojans. qud6s: 
as antecedent sec. eds ipsos. revelli, I 
wrenched, I uprooted. Dido is wide 
of the truth here (see i. 360-364). pe- 
lago: abl. of the route (§ 159). 

547. Quin morere, Nay, die!; lit., 
Why do you not die? Cf. Quin... 
exercémus?, 99-100, with note. Since 
quin with the indic. =a command, 
quin naturally came to be used with 
the imp. itself. Dido is addressing her- 
self, as in 541. 

548-549. prima, first and foremost; 
i.e. you more than anyone else. Cf. 
prima said of Juno ini. 24. furentem 
(mé), my maddened soul. Dido is here 
most unfair to Anna. omerds ... 
obicis: by the speech in 31-53. Cf. 
esp. 38, 45-46, 50-53, and Vergil’s 
comment, 54-55. obicis: for scansion 
see note on disice, i. 70. 


550-551. Non licuit (sc. mihi): we 
should say, ‘Why was I not privi- 
leged?’ thalami: with expertem, which 
contains the noun pars. sine crimine: 
cf. culpae, 19, with note on ini... 
culpae, 19. more ferae: i.e. after the 
fashion of a wild creature of the woods 
that knew nothing of marrying and 
giving in marriage. Dido means, what 
she does not say in words, a wild 
creature that lived by itself. nec = 
et non; this nén belongs closely with 
tangere; the two =‘to be free from.’ 
curas: those of the thalamus, 550. 

552. servata: sc. est mihi. Sychaedé: 
adj.; proper names are often so used. 
By its position next to 550-551, 
this verse comes to =‘ Alas, why did I 
not guard the loyalty I promised to,’ 
ete. The verse also gives admirably, 
in six words, uttered by Dido herself, 
the explanation of Dido’s fate; see 
notes on uni... culpae, 19, and on 
veniam, 50. 

553. rumpébat ... questiis: cf. 
rumpit vocem, ii. 129, ili. 246. 


554-570. While Aeneas is sleeping, Mer- 
cury appears to him a second time, bidding 
him depart at once. 


554. eundi: objective gen. with cer- 
tus, firmly resolved (on), which is here 
a dep. part. of cernd,‘to decide,’ See 
note on crétus, ii. 74. Cf., too, § 126. 


555-570] 


carpébat somnés, rébus iam rite paratis. 
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555 


Huic sé forma dei vultii redeuntis edem 

obtulit in somnis, riirsusque ita visa monére est, 
omnia Mercurié similis, vicemque coldremque~ 
et crinis flavds et membra decora iuventa: © 1” 


“Nate dea, potes hic sub casi diicere somnés, 


560 


nec quae té circum stent deinde pericula cernis, 
déméns, nec zephyros audis spirare secundés? 
Illa dolés dirumque nefas in pectore versat, 
certa mori, varloque irarum flictuat aesti. 


Non fugis hine praeceps, dum praecipitare potestas? 


565 


Jam mare turbari trabibus saevasque vidébis 
‘  eonliicére facés, iam fervere litora flammis, 


si té his attigerit terris Aurdra morantem. 


~A, 


Heia age, rumpe moras! Varium et mititabile semper 


fémina.”’ 


555. carpébat somnos: cf. carpébant 

. . soporem, 522. 

556. forma dei: the words seem to 
show that now only a phantom ap- 
pears to Aeneas. vulti (mien) .. 
eddem: i.e. as he had borne before, 
239-276. obtulit, presented. ita, in this 
guise, under these circumstances, sums 
up Huic.. . somnis, 556-557. 

558. omnia . . . similis: cf. cétera 
Graius, ili. 594, with note on cétera. 
vocem ... iuventa: an expression, 
consisting of four elements, which is 
in appos. with omnia. vocemque: in 
translating disregard this -que. cold- 
remque: properly, ‘complexion,’ but 
here virtually =faciem, face; for hyper- 
metric -que cf. ii. 745, and see § 291. 

560-562. hoc sub casi: literally, 
‘under such hazard,’ i.e. while such 
peril overhangs. dtcere: as in ii. 641. 
deinde, thereafter, i.e. if you prolong 
your slumbers. spiradre secundés, are 
breathing in friendliness. 

563-564. Illa: Dido. dol6és...ver- 
sat: cf. versdre dolds, ii. 62, with note 
onversare. certa mori, because, etc.; for 
inf. see § 184. Being ready to die Dido 


Sic fatus, nocti sé immiscuit Atrae. 


570 


will have no fear of the consequences 
of her acts; hence, Mercury means, 
she will stop at nothing. varid... 
aestti: cf. magno . aestu, 532. 
varto =shifting. The forma det (556) 
utterly misrepresents Dido’s mind and 
purpose (see 534-547). 

565. Non fugis . . . ?: Mercury 
speaks as if he can hardly believe his 
senses. For Non = Noénne see note on 
ii. 596. praecipitare: sc. té hinc. For 
inf. with potestds (est) see § 185. 

566-567. turbari, confownded, up- 
heaved, =miscéri, for which cf. i. 124, 


li. 298, ii. 329, ii. 487. trabibus = 
| nadvibus; cf. cavd trabe, iii. 191. fer- 
vere: for the form cf. 409. The 


ships and the torches are those of the 
Carthaginians; for the hint of pur- 
suit by the Carthaginians cf. Dido’s 
expression of the same thought, 544- 
546. flammis: sc. faciwm. Fiery darts 
were often flung against ships or walls. 

569. Varium mutabile: note 
the neuter gender, though a person 
is meant: a varying and a changeful 
thing. Such use of a neuter is not 
uncommon. 
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VERGILI AENEIDOS 


[571-585 


Tum vérd Aenéas, subitis exterritus umbris, 
corripit 6 somn6 corpus socidsque fatigat: 
“Praecipités vigilate, virr, et cdnsidite transtris, 


solvite véla citi. 
575 
ecce iterum stimulat. 


Deus aethere missus ab alt6 
festindre fugam tortdsque incidere fiinis 
Sequimur té, sincte dedrum, 


quisquis es, imperidqu¢ iterum parémus ovantés. 
Adsis 6 placidusque iuvés, et sidera caeld 


dextra feris.”’ 
580 


Dixit, vaginaque éripit énsem 
fulmineum, strictoque ferit retindcula ferro. 


Idem omnis simul ardor habet: rapiuntque ruuntque, 
litora déseruére, latet sub classibus aequor, 
adnixi torquent spimas, et caerula verrunt. 
Et iam prima novo spargébat limine terras 
585 Tithdni croceum linquéns Aurora cubile. 


571-583. Aeneas rouses his men and 
puts to sea. 

571-572. umbris, apparition, = for- 
ma dei, 556. For the pl. see § 190. 
COMmipite. ie) COrpuS.. Cl. allen) 7 Os 
fatigat: i.e. makes them move vigor- 
ously, even to weariness. 

574. solvite, wnfurl. The ships were 
afloat (cf. 397-398), all ready to sail. 

575. tortés ... fiinis, woven cables, 
i.e. cables made of strands twisted 
together. incidere finis: see note on 
incidere fiinem, ili. 667. 

576-577. dedrum is a gen. of the 
whole, dependent on sdncte, in accord- 
ance with a usage common in Greek: 
holy member of the throngs divine. 
Note, too, that in classical prose the 
voc. sing. of dews does not occur. 
quisquis es: freely, whatever thy name. 
ee note on quam... memorem... ?, 

327. 556-559 show ANS Aeneas could 
‘Aes no doubt of the identity of the 
god. iterum parémus: for the first oc- 
casion cf. Ocius ... facessunt, 294-295. 

578-580. Adsis (nobis), Stand by 
us. sidera... dextra: i.e. as guides 
by which we can direct our course; 


virtually, ‘favorable weather.’ Cf. the 
use of caelum, 53; cf. also iii. 515-518. 
feras, vouchsafe. retinacula =funis, 
575. 

581-583. ardor habet, fiery spirit 
possesses (masters). rapiuntque ru- 
untque: freely, all is hurry, all swift 
progress; lit., ‘they sweep away 
(every obstacle), they move with 
all speed.’ rapiwnt means that they 
quickly hurry aboard whatever hin- 
ders their sailing (cables, etc.); ruwnt 
pictures their eager, hasty move- 


ments. déseruére: instantaneous per- 
fect (§ 164). adnixi... verrunt =iii. 
208. 


584-629. At dawn Dido sees the fleet 
sailing off; she curses Aeneas and prays 
that between his people and hers there 
shall be undying hate and warfare. 


584-585. prima is an unfortunate 
epithet of Aurora, since there was 
only one Aurora. Vergil has fused 
(and confused) two expressions: (1) 
prima lux (=diés), and (2), a more 
poetic expression, prima dié Aurora, 
etc. (‘at the beginning of the day 
Aurora,’ etc.) Render by at earliest 
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Régina, é speculis ut primum albéscere licem 
vidit et aequatis classem procédere vélis, 
litoraque et vacués sénsit sine rémige portiis, 
terque quaterque manti pectus percussa decérum, 


flaventisque abscissa comas, “Prd Iuppiter! Ibit 


590 


hic,” ait, ‘‘et nostris inliserit advena régnis? 
Non arma expedient totaque’ex urbe sequentur, 


déripientque ratis alii navalibus? Ite, 


ferte citi flammdas, date téla, impellite rémés! 

Quid loquor aut ubi sum? Quae mentem insdnia mitat? 595 
Infélix Dids, nunc té facta’ impia tangunt? 

Tum decuit, cum scéptra dabas. En dextra fidésque, 
quem sécum patrids aiunt portare Penatis, 

quem sublisse umeris confectum aetate parentem! 


daybreak Aurora, etc. mnovd, new, 
renewed. croceum: the hue of the 
couch is like that of the morning sky. 

586-588. @ speculis =arce ex sum- 
ma, 410; cf. specula ... ab alta, ili. 239. 
licem, day, dawn. aequatis (evened) 
... vélis: modal ablative. The wind 
is favorable (562); hence the square 
sails set evenly across the mast (cf. 
note on adversa, i. 103). vacuds is 
pred. to both accusatives. 

589-591. terque quaterque: as in 
i. 94. percussa ... abscissa: middle 
participles, governing direct objects 
(§ 169); for their time cf. § 186. 
flaventis .. . comas: cf. crinis flavés, 
559. Yellow or golden hair is reg- 
ularly given by Homer to his chief 
heroes and by most Latin poets to 
their heroines. Ibit. . . inliserit: for 
constr. see notes on Scilicet, ii. 577, 
and on Occiderit .. . stidarit, ii. 581-582. 
hic, yonder man. Again Dido avoids 
the name Aeneas (see note on eum... 
e6, 479). inliserit: i.e. by escaping un- 
scathed. advena: scornful, adventurer. 

592-594. Non =Nonne, as in 565. 
The question =an affirmative com- 
mand, Let them, etc. expedient: as 
subject sc. alii met, some of my people. 


déripient... alii... ?, and will not others 
hurry...? impellite (mari), dash into 
(the sea), a vigorous way of saying, 
‘ply with all speed and power,’ etc. 

595. mentem, wit, gudgment. The 
word refers to the outcome of her 
passionate deliberations in 534-547 
(see esp. 547). mitat, warps, distorts. 

596. nunc: emphatic, only now, 
now for the first time. facta impia: i.e. 
in proving false to your dead husband. 
Cf. 552, with notes on Sychaeoé (at the 
end). 

597-599. decuit: sc. impia facta té 
tangere. dabas, were proffering; sc. 
Aenéae. Cf. régni . . . locadvi, 374. 
Dido virtually proffered Aeneas her 
scepter when she accounted him her 
husband, 172. En... fidés: render by 
Mark the pledge, the loyalty, but re- 
member that Hn has no effect on the 
syntax. The nouns are vocatives. 
dextra: the visible sign and pledge of 
the fidés. quem... aiunt, the man who, 
the world says, etc. As antecedent of 
quem sc. eius; for its omission see 
§ 244. sécum... Penatis: cf. i. 378- 
379, ili. 12. aiunt: Dido hints that 
Aeneas’s pietads is known by hearsay 
only. subiisse umeris: cf. ii. 708. 
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VERGILI AENEIDOS 


[600-611 


Non potur abreptum divellere corpus et undis 


spargere, non socids, non ipsum absiimere ferro 
Ascanium patriisque epulandum podnere ménsis? 
Vérum anceps pugnae fuerat fortiina. Fuisset: 
quem metui moritiira? Facés in castra tulissem 


605 


impléssemque fords flammis, natumque patremque 
cum genere exstinxem, mémet super ipsa dedissem, 


Sol, qui terrarum flammis opera/omnia listras, 
tique, harunr interpres eit et cdnscia lind, 
ul 


nocturnisque Hecaté triviis u 
et Dirae ultricés, et di morientis Elissae, 


610 


ata per urbis, 


accipite-haec, meritumque malis advertite nimen, 


600-602. Noén: asin 592. abreptum 
... spargere: cf. the story of Medea 
and Absyrtus, in Gayley (§ 362), page 
232. epulandum: i.e. to serve as a 
feast; see note on videndam, ii. 589. 
This form of vengeance is more than 
once mentioned in ancient stories. 
ponere: as in i. 706. 

603-606. Vérum is used here, as at 
is more commonly, to introduce an 
objection which the speaker himself 
brings up, only to refute it, ie. it = 
But, you may tell me. fuerat, had most 
surely been; for constr. see note on 
impulerat, ii. 55. The protasis is in 
pugnae, which=si pugnassem. Fuisset: 
».- Moritira?, True: but what of it?, an- 
swers Vérum... fortuna. Fuisset may 
be (1) conditional, It would have been 
(had I tried tt), or (2) a command, 
‘Let it have been,’ ‘Imagine it to have 
been.’ If (2) is right, Fwisset isin O. O., 
representing Puerit (pf. subj.) of O. R. 
Still a third view is possible, that the 
subjunctive is one of unfulfilled past 
obligation, I should have, etc., I ought 
to have, etc. (see note on vocassés, 678). 
moritira is causal, since (in any event) 
I was sure to die. The thought is like 
that in ceria mori, 564. tulissem, J 
should have, etc.; sc. si cum e6 pugnare 
conata essem. exstinxem: for iorm see 


§116. Facés... exstinzem is a highly 
exaggerated statement for ‘I should 
at least have done him great damage.’ 
mémet: cf. egomet, ili. 623. dedissem: 
sc. in ignem, or ad mortem. In 600-606 
Dido means, ‘I had the power to harm ~ 
him, did I not? What stopped me 
from using it? Had I used it, I should, 
at the least, have done him great 
harm.’ 

607-610. terrarum... opera omnia: 
freely, all the things that are done on 
earth. lustras: cf. listrabat, 6, with 
note. interpres ... et cdnscia, the 
agent ( =cause) and the witness. To 
the reader who recalls Juno’s words in 
99-104, and 115-127, interpres here 
will mean more than it could have 
meant to Dido, but Dido’s own knowl- 
edge (cf. Prima... signum, 166-167) 
justifies her language. nocturnis =an 
adv., by night. triviis: local abl. 
(§ 155). Tergemina Hecaté (511) 
was naturally worshiped at the triviae. 
ululata: this pass. implies a transitive 
use of the act. ululdre, in the sense of 
‘to honor with wild cries.’ Dirae ultri- 
cés: cf. 473. di... Elissae: i.e. the 
gods who are specially interested in 
her fate. 

611-612. accipite haec, hearken to 
my words; sc. auribus. malis: join both 


612-621] 


et nostras audite precés. 
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Si tangere portiis 


infandum caput ac terris adnare necesse est, 
et sic fata Iovis poscunt, hic terminus haeret, 


at bello“audacis populi vexatus et armis, 


615 


finibus extorris, complexit dvulsus ili, 
auxilium imploret, videatque indigna sudrum 
ftinera, nec, cum sé sub légés pacis iniquae = 
tradiderit, régnd aut optata lice frudtur, 


sed cadat ante diem mediaque inhumdatus haréna. 


620 


Haec precor, hance vécem extrémam cum sanguine fundo. 


with meritum, here a true pass., and 
with advertite; note, then, its position. 
nimen, the divine attention. In acci- 
pite ... precés Dido begins and ends 
with an appeal for a hearing. For this 
arrangement cf. notes on ii. 453-455 
(esp. on postés, 454), ili. 319. 

613. infandum caput: freely, that 
monster, that wretch. Caput, as denot- 
ing a vital part of a man’s physical 
nature, stands often for his whole 
being or existence, usually with an in- 
dication of strong feeling, affection or 
the opposite. terris adnare: cf. vestris 
adnavimus Goris, i. 538. 

614. hic... haeret, if this is his 
firm-fixed goal; lit., ‘if this boundary- 
stone clings firmly’ (to the place where 
it is set as a marker, to denote the lim- 
its up to which Aeneas is fated to go). 

615. at: as ini. 543, i. 557. audacis 
-.. populi involves a compliment to 
the peoples Aeneas is to fight in Italy. 
See §§ 63-65. 

616. finibus (suis): abl., due to the 
idea of separation and deprivation 
in extorris. 

617-619. indigna, wndeserved; lit., 
‘unworthy’ of those who meet the fu- 
nera. finera: Dido’s prayer (curse), 


“as artfully framed for her by Vergil, 


is largely fulfilled, esp. in the war 
waged against Aeneas by Turnus; 
see § 60. Aeneas has to leave As- 
canius to go in search of aid against 


nec: we have nec, not néve, 
here with the subj. of wish because 
the preceding clause is affirmative; 


Turnus. 


see note on Nec... horrésce, iii. 394. 
sé... tradiderit: a strong expression, 
he shall have surrendered (humbled) 
himself beneath. sub légés was perhaps 
meant to suggest sub tugum. This 
wish was fulfilled, from Dido’s point 
of view, when Aeneas gave up the 
name T'rdidni and called his people 
Latini; see note on genus... Rémae, 
i. 6-7. See also notes on xii. 835-837. 
From the Roman standpoint this was 
a master stroke of policy, as tending 
to unite the two peoples more closely. 
aut, or even. optata lice, the light of life 
he craved, and so bought by légés 
pacis tniquae. 

620. ante diem, prematurely. <Ac- 
cording to one tradition Aeneas 
reigned but three years in Italy (cf. 
i. 265). After a certain battle he was 
no longer seen. In one sense, there- 
fore, he was inhumdtus, since his 
body was never found or _ buried. 
Dido prays that Aeneas’s end may 
be like Priam’s; see ii. 557-558. 
inhumatus: sc. taceat, out of cadat. 
For the curse in this word see notes 
on ii. 646, and on v. 871. 

621. Haec: sc. extréma, out of ex- 
trémam.—For this passage, 615-621, 
and King Charles I of England see 
§ 93. 
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[622-634 


Tum vis, 6 Tyrii, stirpem et genus omne futirum 
exercéte odiis, cinerique haec mittite nostrd 


munera. 
625 


Nillus amor populis nec foedera sunt6; 
exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor, 


qui face Dardaniés ferrdque sequare coldnés, 

nunc, dlim, quocumque dabunt sé tempore virés; — .- // 
litora litoribus contraria, fliictibus undas J 
imprecor, arma armis; pugnent ipsique nepotésque; an 


630 


Haec ait, et partis animum versabat in omnis, 


invisam quaeréns quam primum abrumpere licem. 
Tum breviter Barcén niitricem adfata Sychaei 
(namque suam patria antiqua cinis ater habébat): 
“‘Annam, cara mihi nitrix, hic siste sordrem; 


622-624. Tum: i.e. after my death. 
stirpem (Aenéae) means Aeneas’s 
immediate stock or kin. genus. . 
futirum, every future generation (of 
the Trojans). exercéte, harass, harry. 
mittite involves the idea of giving, 
and so may be used with the dat. 
cineri .. . nostro, to my dust. populis: 
i.e. my people and his. 

625. exoriare aliquis ultor: 
freely, arise, unknown avenger. aliquis 
practically =igndtus; see aliquis in 
Vocabulary. We have here combined 
a prayer for the coming of an avenger 
and an address to that avenger, asif he 
were already come and his identity 
fully known. ultor of course refers to 
Hannibal. See § 85. 

626-627. qui... sequare, to pur- 
sue, etc.; a purpose clause. coldnés, 
settlers (in Italy), is a fine word here, 
since it suggests mere occupants of 
a place (not owners). It corresponds 
in sense to advena, said, in 591, by 
Dido of Aeneas. nunc, 6lim, today, 
presently, i.e. soon or late, as the case 
may be. On Nillus.. . virés, 624-627, 
see § 62 (at the end). 

628-629. contraria is to be joined 
with all three accusatives. It expresses 
the main thought (§ 214); the sense is, 


I call down on their heads the hostility 
of shore to shore, etc. With imprecor, 
sc. eis. nepotésque: for -que cf. -que 
with coldrem, 558, and see § 291. Ren- 
der nepotés by thetr children’s children. 


630-662. Dido, having sent her attend-— 


ant in search of Anna, then mounts the 
funeral pyre, and stabs herself with 
Aeneas’s sword, 


630. partis ... omnis: cf. animum 

. versat, 285-286, with notes. 

632. nitricem: in Greek and Ro- 
man families the nurse was a person 
of great importance. 

633. suam... habébat: this clause 
=namque suam (nutricem) amiserat. 
We are to infer (§ 254) that, since 
Sychaeus’s death, Barce had been 
a close personal attendant of Dido. 
cinis ... habébat: since the ashes are 
those to which her body had been re- 
duced, Vergil’s expression is strange; 
it is due, apparently, to a confusion 


of two distinct expressions, sua 
(nitriz) ... cinis Gter erat, and swam 
nutricem ... telliis habébat. 


634, Annam . . siste sordrem, 
Bring me Anna, my nurse, bring my 
sister hither. Sisto often =‘ bring,’ es- 
pecially in legal connections. 
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dic corpus properet fluviali spargere lympha 
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635 


et pecudés sécum et monstrata pidcula diicat; = Cv 

sic veniat, ttique ipsa pia tege tempora vitta; 

sacra lovi Stygid, quae rite incepta paravi, 

perficere est animus, finemque imponere ciris, 
Dardaniique rogum capitis permittere flammae.” /~ 640 


Sic ait. 


Illa gradum studid celerabat anilem. 


At trepida et coeptis immanibus effera Dido, 
Sanguineam volvéns aciem, maculisque trementis 
interfiisa gends, et pallida morte futira, 


interidra domits inrumpit limina, et altds 


645 


conscendit furibunda rogés, Ensemque reclidit 
Dardanium, nédn hés quaesitum minus in isis. 


635-636. dic . . . properet, charge 
her to hasten. dic has here the meaning 
and the constr. of imperd. properet 
... diicat: felt by Vergil as dependent 
on dic, but really independent com- 
mands; see note on sinite.. . revisam, 
ii. 669. fluviali . . . lympha: i.e. to 
purify herself before participating in 
the rites (494-498) ; cf. mé... abluero, 
ii. 719-720, with note on vivd. mén- 
strata, appointed, probably by the 
priestess mentioned in 483-486. 

637. sic, thus only; i.e. after she 
shall have fulfilled the command of 
635-636. 

638. Iovi Stygid: Pluto; see § 336. 
For case see § 131. incepta paravi = 
coept et paradvi; see note on summersas 

. obrue, i. 69. Logically, incepta = 
an ady. expression, in part. The rites 
are sacra... Stygid to Anna and the 
nurse as involving the symbolic death 
of Aeneas (see note on exuvids, 496) ; 
they are sacra Jovi Stygid to Dido, as 
involving her own death. 

639-640. est animus (mihi), it is my 
purpose. finem ... curis also has a 
double meaning. See the notes on 
638. For -que, and asa result, see § 219. 
rogum: ambiguous. The nurse and 
Anna understand it of the lectus iu- 


galis, 496; Dido is thinking of the fact 
that the couch will be to her a funeral 
couch or pyre. capitis, wretch; see 
note on infandum caput, 613. 

641-644. studié, eagerly; lit.,‘ through 
her zeal,’ instr. ablative. trepida, all 
haste. coeptis . .. effera, mad (mad- 
dened) by her monstrous essays; see §§ 
160, 215. aciem, eye. See aciés in 
Vocabulary. maculis... genas, her 
quivering cheeks flecked with spots. in- 
terfisa in meaning and in constr. 
=suffusa, 1. 228. The bloodshot eye 
and spots on the cheeks are elsewhere 
in Latin authors reckoned among the 
signs of insanity. futtra, predestined. 
See notes on futiris, i. 429, ii. 246, 
and on futurae, i. 712. 

645. limina, portal. For the place 
ef. 494. Dido makes her way from her 
watch-place (586) down to the pyre. 

647. non hos =longé alids. Dido, a 
warrior queen (i. 364), naturally de- 
sired the sword of the warrior she 
loved. With quaesitum sc. ab (‘by’) 
ea ab (‘from’) Aenéd. In 507 the 
sword is described as left behind by 
Aeneas; Vergil’s present account, that 
Dido kills herself with a sword that 
Aeneas had given her at her own re- 
quest, is by far the more effective. 
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VERGILI AENEIDOS 


[648-663 


Hic, postquam Iliacis vestis notumque cubile 
conspexit, paulum lacrimis et mente morata , 


650 


/ 


incubuitque tord dixitque novissima verba: ~~. /, 


“Dulcés exuviae, dum Fata deusque sinébat, a 
accipitehane animam, méque his exsolvite ciris. 
Vixi, et quem dederat cursum fortiina perégi, 

et nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago. 


655 


Urbem praecliram statui, mea moenia vidi, 
ulta virum poends inimicé a fratre recépi, 


félix, heu! nimium félix, si litora tantum ¢ 


numquam Dardaniae tetigissent nostra carinae 


17 


Dixit, et, ds impressa tord, “Moriémur inultae, 


660 


sed moridmur,” ait; “sic, sic iuvat ire sub umbras. 


_ Hauriat hunc oculis ignem crudélis ab alto 
\ Dardanus, et nostrae sécum ferat Gmina mortis.” 
Dixerat, atque illam media inter talia ferrd 


648-649. Iliacas vestis =eruvids... 


omnis, 496. cubile: the lectus iugdalis 
of 496, the rogus of 640. lacrimis et 
mente: instr. abl. with mordta, which 
may betruepass. (seenoteoncomitatus, 
i. 312), or may give the result, delay- 
ing, not the process, ‘delayed’; see 
§§ 160, 215. mente, thoughts. 

653-654, Vixi, I have lived my life, 
My life is done. The force of the tense 
is like that in Fuimus Trdés, furt 
Ilium, ii. 325. magna is in the pred., 
in might and majesty. Mei: poss. gen. 
with imag6; see note on nostri, 237. 
With imago6 cf. wmbra .. . imagé, ii. 
772-773. The dead of the lower world 
had no bodily substance, but were 
mere shadows of their former selves. 
Dido means, ‘I shall pass ’neath the 
earth, no common shade.’ For the 
self-gratulatory tone see note on Sum 
pius Aenéas, i. 378. 

655-657. Urbem ... recépi justifies 
the statement in 654. With Urbem sc. 
meam, out of mea. statui, I set up, I 
stablished. poenas ... recépi (J re- 
covered, I exacted) is an emphatic 


variation (§ 225) from the common 
poends siumere. Dido punished her 
brother by carrying off the wealth for 
which he had murdered Sychaeus; see 
i. 349, i. 363-364. si... tantum, if 
only. See tantus in Vocabulary. 

659-660. 6s ... toré: i.e. in a fare- 
well kiss. Cf. ii. 490. For case of 6s 
see §169. Moriémur ... moriamur: 
the Greeks and the Romans regarded 
the exacting of vengeance as a solemn 
duty, just as they regarded the show- 
ing of gratitude as a solemn duty (cf. 
Dido’s condemnation, in 539, of Tro- 
jan ingratitude). sic, sic: i.e. even 
though inulta. 

661. Hauriat . . . oculis: for an- 
other fig. use of haurire cf. vdcem . 
hausi, 359. 

663-692. Dido sinks back dying. Wails 
of sorrow spread through the palace and 
the city. Anna hears them and, rushing to 
Dido’s side, takes her in her arms. Dido 
lingers between life and death. 

663. atque, and on the instant 
(§ 220). media inter talia: i.e. while 
she was yet speaking such words. 


664-677] 


LIBER QUARTUS 


conlapsam aspiciunt comités, énsemque crudre 


spumantem sparsasque manis. 


atria; concussam bacchatur Fama per urbem. 
Lamentis gemitiique et fémined ululati 

técta fremunt, resonat magnis plangoribus aethér, 
non aliter quam siimmissis ruat hostibus omnis 


Carthagd, aut antiqua Tyros, flammaeque furentés 


culmina perquehominum volvantur perque dedrum. 
Audiit exanimis, trepiddque’exterrita cursii 
unguibus ora soror foedans et pectora pugnis 

per mediés ruit, ac morientem ndmine clamat: 


“Hoe illud, germana, fuit? 


377 

It clamor ad alta 665 

670 

Mé fraude petébias? 675 


Hoc rogus iste mihi, hoc ignés araeque parabant? 
Quid primum déserta querar? Comitemne sordrem 


664. comités =famulae, 391. Vergil 
does not account in any way for their 
presence. At 642 Dido was alone. 
They may have come at the bidding of 
Barce. It would require the presence 
of many persons to execute the pur- 
poses named in 634-640. 

665-666. It, mounts. ad... atria, 
to the roof of the hall; alta carries the 
emphasis (§ 214). concussam, shat- 
tered, stricken. bacchatur, storms as 
madly as do the Bacchantes (see 
300-303); a strong word. The tone 
is like that in gaudéns, 190; see note 
there. Fama: see 173-197. 

667-668. Lamentis . . . aethér: cf. 
cavae . . . clamor, ii. 487-488. Mark 
Vergil’s skill in varying his descrip- 
tions of the same phenomena; see 
§196. For the hiatus at fémined 
ululatti see §§ 292-294. 

669-671. non aliter quam... ruat 
is briefly put for non aliter quam... 
fremant, resonet ..., st immissis ruat, 
etc. Render simply by as grievously 
as if. immissis ,. . hostibus: freely, 
with the foemen’s entrance. We really 
have, however, an abl. abs.; immissis 
is a reflexive middle (§ 167), having 
(sent =) flung themselves into. fu- 


rentés, in mad revel. culmina is 
governed by perque... perque; per = 
over. In translating disregard the 
first -que. 

672-673. trepid6, frightened, anx- 
tous. unguibus... pugnis: common 
signs of grief among women. For the 
latter cf. magnis plangoribus, 668, and. 
tunsae pectora palmis, i. 481, with 
note. Cf., too, crinibus ... passis. 1. 
480, with note. For men’s way of 
showing grief see note on immissa, 
iii. 593. 

675-676. Hoc illud ... fuit?, Was 
this that thing you were planning? Cf. 
Hocerat...quod,...?,ii. 664. Mé 
... petébas?, Were you all the while as- 
sailing me with guile (instead of taking 
me into your confidence, to win my 
help)? Petere is used of the lunges and 
feints made by fencers. Cf. petitid 
in Cicero, Cat. I. 15. mihi, to my sor- 
row; see § 131. ignés: on the altar. 
Anna now sees that they are funeral 
fires. Formerly (494-498) she thought. 
their purpose widely different. 

677. Quid... querar?: deliberative 
question; see note on crédant, i. 218. 
Comitem...sorérem: freely, the com- 
pany of your sister. 
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VERGILI AENEIDOS 


[678-692 


“sprévisti moriéns? EHadem mé-ad fata vocassés! 


Idem ambas ferrd dolor atque eademhira tulisset. 


680 


His etiam strixi manibus patridsque vocavi 


voce deds, sic té-ut posita crudélis abessem! 
Exstinxti té méque, soror, populumque patrésque 


Sidonids urbemque tuam. 


Date vulnera lymphis 


abluam;et, extrémus si quis super halitus errat, 


685 Ore legam.” 


Sic fata, gradiis évaserat altos, 


sémianimemque sini germananr amplexa fovébat 
cum gemiti, atque dtrds siccabat veste crudrés. 
Illa gravis oculés conata attollere rirsus 

déficit; infixum stridit sub pectore vulnus. 


690 


Ter sésé-attolléns cubitoque“adnixa levavit; 


ter revoliita tord est, oculisque’errantibus altd 
quaesivit caeld licen, ingemuitque reperta. 


678-679. moriéns, in your dying 
hour. vocassés: for the mood see note 
on utinam ... adforet, i. 575-576. This 
clause serves as the protasis to [dem 

. tulisset, 679. Expressions of vain 
regret are often thus used as protases 
in contrary to fact cond. sentences. 
vocassés and tulisset may also be ex- 
plained as subjunctives used to express 
unfulfilled past obligation, you should 
have called; see A. 439, b; H. 559, 6. 

680-681. strixi: sc. pyram, com- 
paring 494-498. vocavi... deds: i.e. 
joined in these rites. voce: sc. hdc, 
out of His, 680. té... posita, when 
you lay thus; lit., ‘when you were laid 
thus’ (sc. by your own hands). Anna 
can not bring herself to call Dido’s 
act by its proper name. Cf. also, 
Sic, 6 sic positum, i. 644, with note. 

683-624. Date has here the mean- 
ing and the constr. of sinite as used 
in ii. 669; see note there. Render by 
Suffer me to lave... and to gather. 
abluam: Anna has seen from the first 
that Dido’s condition is hopeless. 
This is shown by 676, esp. rogus 
and ignés, by 677-679 as a whole, and 
by 682. Her thought is simply to 


do for Dido the little that could be 
done for one in her state. super may 
(1) =an ad}., lingering, as in iii. 489 
(see note there), or it may be an adv., 
above (her lips). errat, flits. 

685-686. Gre (med) legam: it was an 
old Roman custom for some one to 
catch in his mouth the last breath of a 
dying friend or kinsman. The pur- 
pose of this act was to conserve and 
pass on to the surviving kin the 
strength that lay in the spirit of the 
dying person. gradis... altds: ie. 
of the pyre, called altés . . . rogés, 
645-646. For évdserat with acc. cf. 
évasisse tot urbis, lil. 282. sémiani- 
mem: for scansion see § 282. 

689. déficit, swoons; literally,‘ fails.’ 
For a similar sense cf. qua déficit ignas, 
ii. 505. stridit, gurgles, sobs. Stridd is 
a verb of wide meaning, applicable to 
a varicty of sounds, esp. to hissing or 
whistling; cf. stridor . . . rudentum, i. 
87. The vulnus is described in terms 
of its own effects. For the form stridit 
Chas ize 

690-692. adnixa, swpporting herself. 
errantibus, roving. Dido can no longer 
control her eyes. reperta: sc. lice. 


693-705] 


LIBER QUARTUS 


Tum Jind omnipoténs, longum miserata dolorem 
difficilisque-obitiis, [rim démisit Olympé, 


quae luctantem animam nexdsque resolveret artis. 


Nam quia nec fatd merita nec morte peribat, 
sed misera ante diem subitdque accénsa furore, 
nondum illi flavum Préserpina vertice crinem 
abstulerat, Stygidque caput damnaverat Orc. 


Erg@ Iris croceis per caelum roéscida pinnis 


mille trahéns varios adverso sdle colorés 


dévolat, et supra caput adstitit. 


sacrum lussa ferd, téque’ist6 corpore solvé.” 
Sic ait, et dextra crinem secat; omnis et ina 


{ 


693-705. Juno sends Iris down from 
heaven to sever the thread of Dido’s life. 


693-694. longum .. . obitis, the 
length of . . ., the difficulty of (§ 214). 
Trim: see § 314. 

695. nex6s (sc. ev =animae): freely, 
clinging thercto. resolveret, sever, part. 
For the ancient definition of death see 
note on anima... artis, 385. quae 

. . resolveret is a purpose clause. 

696. fato: i.e. by a natural death. 
merita ... morte, by a death that she 
had earned, i.e. a violent death brought 
on by some act or some folly of ber 
own, such a death, for example, as 
Aeneas declared that he had earned, 
li. 432-434. 

697. ante diem: asin 620. accénsa, 
aflame (with). ‘ 

698. illi: for case see note on silici, 
i. 174. flavum...crinem: see note on 
fltventis ... comas, 590. Préserpina: 
see § 336. 

‘699. Stygid ... Orcd: the negative 
of néndum, 698, belongs also with this 


dilapsus calor, atque in ventos vita recessit. 


379 
695 
700 
“Hune ego Diti 
705 
clause, and had not yet, etc. Orcé: 


dat. of interest (§ 131). 

701. trahéns, trailing. advers6 sdle: 
freely, athwart the sun. The words 
constitute an abl. abs., ‘the sun being 
opposite (Iris).’ Cf. such expressions 
as adversd fltiimine, secundd flimine, 
‘up stream,’ ‘down stream.’ adversé 
accurately pictures the way in which 
a rainbow always stands out over 
against the sun; if the sun is in the 
East, the rainbow is in the West, and 
vice versa. 

702-703. Hunc: crinem is to be sup- 
plied; cf. dextra crinem secat, 704. 
sacrum is in the pred. to ferd, I bear 
away as holy, I bear away to be sacred. 

704-705. tina: freely, therewith, 
thereupon. The word really =‘along 
with’ the act expressed by deztra... 
secat. ventés...recessit: vita is here 
the life-giving principle, the soul (cf. 
animam, 695). Since the soul was 
thought of as breath, Vergil’s expres- 
sion is natural enough. 


LIBER QUINTUS 


Interea medium Aenéas iam classe tenébat 
certus iter, flicttisque atrds Aquilone secabat, 
moenia respiciéns, quae 1am infélicis Elissae 


conlicent flammis. 


Quae tantum accenderit ignem 


5 causa latet, diiri magn sed amore dolorés 

polltits ndtumque furéns quid fémina possit 
triste per augurium Teucrérum pectora dicunt. 
Ut pelagus tenuére ratés, nec iam amplius illa 
occurrit telliis, maria undique et undique caelum, 

10 olli caeruleus supra caput astitit imber, 
noctem hiememque feréns, et inhorruit unda tenebris. 
Ipse gubernator puppi Palinirus ab alta: 


1-34. Aeneas sees the flames of Dido’s 
pyre and guesses their meaning. Presently, 
to avoid a storm, he puts into the harbor 
of Eryx, in Sicily. 


1-2. medium... tenébat... iter, 
was well on his way. certus, unwaver- 
ingly. Cf. certus eundi, iv. 554. Aqui- 
lone: instr. abl. with Gtrds, which gives 
the result, dark, black, not the process, 
‘darkened’; see §§ 160, 215. 

4. flammis: how or by whom the 
pyre was lighted Vergil nowhere says. 
flactis .. . flammis, 2-4, throws light 
on certus, 2. Around Aeneas are rough 
waves, behind him is Dido, whom he 
loves; yet on he goes. 


5-6. duri . . dolérés: i.e. the 
thought of the cruel pangs that arise, 
etc. magno... amore... pollité, 


when a mighty passion has been out- 
raged, a powerful expression, giving, 
as a review of Book IV, Vergil’s view 
of the love of Dido and Aeneas each 


for the other. Both Dido and Aeneas 
sinned; both outraged amor, Dido by 
being false to her vow to Sychaeus (see 
notes on uni... culpae, iv. 19, andon 
iv. 552), Aeneas by leaving Dido, even 
though in leaving her he was doing 
his highest duty (see note on pius, iv. 
393). nodtum: the neut. adj. here =an 
abstract noun, knowledge, a usage not 
common until we come to later Latin 
prose. quid . .. possit depends on 
notum, the knowledge of what a woman, 
etc. 

7. triste... dicunt: all the Trojans 
were aware, of course, of the amor of 
Dido and Aeneas; that they con- 
demned this passion was shown, e.g. 
in iv. 294-295, 397-407 (see notes 
there). 

8-11. are nearly identical with iii. 
192-195; see notes there. 

12. Ipse ... Palinirus: cf. iii. 201- 
202. 
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13-27] LIBER QUINTUS 381 
“Heu! Quianam tanti cinxérunt aethera nimbi, 
quidve, pater Neptiine, paras?” Sic deinde lociitus 
colligere arma iubet validisque incumbere rémis, 15 


obliquatque sinis in ventum, ac talia fatur: 

““Magnanime Aenéa, non, si mihi Iuppiter auctor 
spondeat, hdc spérem Italiam contingere caelo. 

Miutati transversa fremunt et Vespere ab atro 

consurgunt venti, atque in ntibem cdgitur aér, 20 
nec nos obniti contra nec tendere tantum 

sufficimus. Superat quoniam fortiina, sequamur, 


quodque vocat vertamus iter. 


Nec litora longé 


fida reor fraterna Erycis portiisque Sicdnds, 

si modo rite memor servata remétior astra.” 25 
Tum pius Aenéas: ‘‘Equidem sic poscere ventis 

iam didum et friistra cernd té tendere contra. 


13. Quianam: archaic for guidnam; 
nam is used as in ii. 373. The first 
part of the word is the neut. pl. of 
quis (cf. the old abl. sing. qui; both 
forms follow the third declension), 
and so practically = Quid, Why. 

15. colligere arma, gather in the 
tackle (to make all snug, as sailors 
say), before the storm breaks. arma 
and armdmentum often denote the 
entire tackle of a ship. Cf., too, 
armari classem, iv. 299. 

16. obliquat . . . ventum: cf. cor- 
nua... antemndrum, ili. 549, with 
notes. sinus: asiniii. 455. in: freely, 
to meet. Palinurus has been trying to 
make for Italy against an adverse 
wind; he now tacks and runs before 
the wind. In 17-25 he explains his 
action. 

17. auctor, as surety, a use of the 
word common in legal connections. 

18. hic . . . caeld, while such 
weather holds; see $161. contingere, 
touch (the original sense of the word), 
reach. 

19. transversa, athwart our course; 
for the adv. acc. see § 146. Vespere, 
West (§ 207). 


Con- 
trast scindit... apertwm, i. 587, where 
the disappearance of the cloud is due 
to rarefaction. 

21. contra: join with tendere; it cor- 
responds to the prefix of obniti. tan- 


20. cégitur, is thickening. 


tum: freely, with success. The word 
=tantum quantum opus est, ‘to the 
required extent.’ 

22. sufficimus =possumus, and so 
may be used with the inf. (§ 180). 

23-24. quoque, and whither. Nec 
... Sicands, And not far away are, I 
think, ete. With reor sc. esse. Pali- 
nurus means, simply, ‘And a change 
of course will not hurt us: in fact, it 
will bring us, soon, to loyal friends.’ 
fida: as the home of Acestes, i. 195- 
196. fraterna picturesquely ascribes 
to the litora the affection felt for 
Aeneas by his half-brother Eryx. 

25. servata =quae servavi (watched), 
i.e. on their former visit to Sicily, iii. 
692-715. 

26-27. pius: Aeneas is ever heedful 
of his people’s welfare; cf. § 66. iam 
didum...cern6: see note on tot... 
gerd, i. 47-48. contra: sc. eds = ven- 
tos. 
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Flecte viam vélis. 


VERGILI AENEIDOS 


[28-41 


An sit mihi gratior alla 


quodve magis fess’s optem démittere navis 

30 quam quae Dardanium telliis mihi servat Acestén, 
et patris Anchisae gremid complectitur ossa?”’ 
Haec ubi dicta, petunt portiis, et véla secundi 
intendunt Zephyri; fertur cita gurgite classis, 
et tandem laeti notae advertuntur harénae. 

35 At procul ex celsd miratus vertice montis 
adventum sociasque ratis occurrit Acestés, 
horridus in iaculis et pelle Libystidis ursae, 

Trdia Crinisd conceptum flimine mater 
quem genuit. Veterum non immemor ille parentum, 

40 gratatur reducis, et gaza laetus agresti 

excipit, ac fessds opibus sdlatur amicis. 


28. An (tellis) sit... ?, Would any 
landhe...? Anis used here, as often, 
in a single question, i.e. no alternative 
question with utrum or -ne can be 
supplied before it. In this idiom an 
often equals nwm, as here; less often 
it equals nénne. sit: conditional; sc. 
‘if you were to put me to the test,’ or 
the like. Ulla =dlla alia, i.e. any 
land other than Sicily. Se. tellis, from 
30. 

29-30. quove...?, or whither... ?, 
or to what (other land) ...? For -ve 
with a question see note on aut... -ve, 
i. 369-370. magis ... quam quae, 
rather than (to that land) which, etc. 
Sc. ad eam terram as antecedent to 
quae. démittere: bring home. In verbs 
the prefix dé- often =‘ homeward.’ 

31. Anchisae ... ossa: see iii. 707- 
714, 

32-34. véla . . . Zephyri: the 
maneuver indicated in 16 puts the 
ships before the wind, and so makes 
the west wind (cf. Vespere .. . venti, 
19-20) now favorable; the seas are 
thus less trying. gurgite here =wndd, 
agua; in i. 118, iii. 421 the sense is 
different. ndétae ... harénae: for 
case see § 134. 


35-41. Acestes welcomes them royally. 

35-37. miratus, marking with as- 
tonishment, because it was winter 
(see note on sidere, iv. 309), and be- 
cause he had not expected to see them 
again so soon. occurrit: sc. ets =sociis, 
out of socids ... ratis. horridus in, 
bristling in, roughly clad in, fits pelle 
better than it does taculis. For the use 
of the pellis cf. lupae.. . laetus, i. 275. 

38-41. Troia... genuit, Him, con- 
ceived of the river-god Crinisus, a 
Trojan mother bore. Crinis6... fli- 
mine: for constr. cf. Maia genitum, 
i. 297, with note. See also § 325, at the 
end. mater: Egesta, or Segesta, by 
name. Her father had sent her to Sicily 
to escape a monster which was ravag- 
ing the Troad. quem: the postpone- 
ment of the rel. pron. is like the post- 
ponement of a conjunction (§ 236). 
Veterum ... parentum: i.e. his moth- 
er’s Trojan ancestry. gratatur redu- 
cis: sc. eds esse; grdtdtur is here treated 
as a verb of speech, comments with joy 
on the fact that. gaz@... agresti: i.e. 
with the best the fields afford. Such 
fare would be, at the best, simple, 
limited. opibus ... amicis, friendly 
resources. The friendly greeting sup- 


42-55] 


LIBER QUINTUS 


383 


Postera cum primé6 stellas Oriente fugarat 
clara diés, socids in coetum litore ab omni 
advocat Aenéas tumulique ex aggere fatur: 
“Dardanidae magni, genus altd 4 sanguine divum, 45 
annuus exactis complétur ménsibus orbis, ‘ 
ex quo réliquias divinique ossa parentis 
condidimus terra, maestasque sacravimus Aras. 
Iamque diés, nisi fallor, adest, quem semper acerbum, 
semper honGdratum (sic, di, voluistis) habébo. 50 
Hunce ego Gaetiilis agerem si Syrtibus exsul, 
Argolic6ve mari déprénsus et urbe Mycénae, 
annua vota tamen sollemnisque drdine pompdas 
exsequerer, strueremque suis altaria donis. 
Nunc ultrd ad cinerés ipsius et ossa parentis 55 


plements the fare. That the power 
and the wealth of Acestes were lim- 
ited was hinted, in i. 600-602, by 
Aeneas himself. 


42-71. Aeneas points out that it is the 
anniversary of his father’s burial, and an- 
nounces games to be held nine days later. 


42-44, primé . . . Oriente =primo 
ji. 604, ii. 624, etc. tumuli is a needed 
gen. of definition (§ 122) with aggere, 
which is applicable to heaps of divers 
kinds. Aeneas speaks from a mound, 
as Roman generals did in later days. 

45. genus. . . divum: cf. note on 
genus invisum, i. 28. 

46-48. annuus... orbis, a year’s 
cycle. In i. 269 orbis by itself has this 
meaning. exactis . .. ménsibus, ts 
drawing to a close with the passage of 
the months; lit., ‘is being completed by 
the finishing (rounding out of) the 
months.’ ex quo (tempore), since. ré- 
liquids... terra: cf. animam.. . con- 
dimus, lii. 67-68, with note on sepulcro. 
divini: Aeneas thinks of his father as 
deified since his death. He might 
think this of one who, in life, had 
been coniiinz of the goddess Venus. 


Cf. also ii. 788 (said of Creiisa), with 


notes. terra: local abl., =in terra 
(§ 155). In prose we should have in 
terram. maestas: i.e. that gave token 
of our sorrow. Cf. stant... cupressd, 
iii. 63-64; also iii. 304-305. 

51-52. si: for position see § 236. 
With mari déprénsus =caught by a 
storm, with urbe it =imprisoned. Ren- 
der by hemmed in by. For et we should 
say ‘or,’ but et is correct, since the 
verse has to do with a single class of 
evils, perils from the Greeks, as dis- 
tinct from perils in Africa, 51. My- 
cénae: a very rare singular. For case 
(gen.) see § 123. 

53-54. annua: freely, every year; 
lit., ‘yearly’ (as adjective). exseque- 
rer with vita =fulfill; with pompas it 
has its literal sense. Render by follow 
forth. At Rome bodies were buried or 
burned outside the city. struerem, 
I should pile (heap) high. suis, meet, 
proper. 

55. ultré, strange to say (see Vo- 
cabulary). In effect, the word =mi- 
rabile dictt (i. 439), and calls atten- 
tion sharply to the coincidence noted 
in 55-57. ad is right, since adsumus 
(57) virtually =advénimus; see § 222: 
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(haud equidem sine mente reor, sine nimine divum) 
adsumus, et portiis délati intramus amicés. 
Ergo agite, et laetum ciincti celebrémus honidrem; 
poscamus ventos, atque haec mé sacra quotannis 
60 urbe velit posita templis sibi ferre dicitis. 
Bina boum vobis Trdia generatus Acestés 
dat numero capita in navis; adhibéte Penatis 
et patrids epulis et quis colit hospes Acestés. 
Praeterea, si nona diem mortalibus almum 
65 Aurora extulerit radiisque retéxerit orbem, 
prima citae Teucris po6nam certamina classis; 
quique pedum cursii valet, et qui viribus audax 
aut iaculd incédit melior levibusque sagittis, 


56-57. haud .. divum: for the 
thought cf. i. 387-388, ii. 777-778. 
délati (e6), carried thither, i.e. ad por- 
ius amicés. Cf. iii. 219, iii. 441. 

58-60. laetum: because the coin- 
ecidence proves heaven's care for them. 
honorem, tribute, the payment, for the 
first time, of the annua vodta (53). 
poscamus: sc. ewm = Anchisén; see note 
on divini, 47. ventéds: i.e. to help us 
when we set sail again. atque... mé 
2. velit, and may it be his desire that, 
etc. Vergil might have written, more 
simply, but less forcefully, atque ut 
velit. In that event wt velit would have 
depended on poscadmus. sacra .. 
ferre: Vergil probably bad in mind Pes 
parentalia, a festival held annually in 
Rome, February 13-21, at which offer- 
ings, esp. of flowers, were made to the 
dead. Cf. iii. 66-67. Games were 
sometimes celebrated on the anni- 
versary of afuneral. urbe... posita = 
cum urbem meam posuero. 

61-62. Bina . . . numero: cf. 
oppida . numer6 ad duodecim, 
Caesar, B.G.1.5.2. Trédia generatus: 
freely, true son of Troy. The ex- 
pression is called forth by the gener- 
ous gift. The constr. of Trdid is that 
seen in Ndte ded, i. 582. But names 
of places are not often so used. 
adhibéte, «invite, as Dido invited 


Jupiter, etc., i. 731-734. See adhibed 
in Vocabulary. 

63. et... et quos ... Acestés: 
these words are in appos. with 
Pendatis, 62. Cf. notes on -que... et, 
ii. 5-6, -que .. . -que, li. 764-765, 
iv. 526. The emphasis here is on 
et quos, ete. Forgetting religious 
conservatism, Aeneas will extend 
participation in the rites which are to 
honor Anchises to a group of Trojans 
who, for years, had lived apart from 
Anchises. patrids: those of Troy as 
opposed to any whose worship Acestes 
might have learned in Sicily. 

64. Praeterea, Besides, Secondly, 
adds the promise (64-70) of games 
(see note on sacra... ferre, 59-60) to 
the promise of a banquet (61-63). For 
the promised banquet see 101-103. 
si: a religious impulse often bids men 
speak with hesitation of future events. 

65. extulerit, shall have ushered in, 
lit., ‘shall have raised aloft,’ a nat- 
ural expression, because the day 
(light) seems to climb the heavens. 
radiis ... orbem: cf. iv. 119. 

67-68. qui... qui both =quicwm- 
que, or st quis. The words introduce 
references to the second and third 
kinds of contests. In translating 
disregard -que with the first qui 
viribus audax, confident in his strength. 
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seu crudo fidit pugnam committere caesti, 
ciincti adsint, meritaeque exspectent praemia palmae. 70 
Ore favéte omnés, et cingite tempora ramis.” 
Sic fatus, vélat materna tempora myrto. 
Hoc Helymus facit, hoc aevi matiirus Acestés, 
hoc puer Ascanius, sequitur qués cétera pibés. 
Ille € concilid multis cum milibus ibat 75 
ad tumulum, magna medius comitante catervd. 
Hic duo rite mero libans carchésia Bacchd 
fundit humi, duo lacte nové, duo sanguine sacré, 
purpuredsque iacit florés, ac talia fatur: 
“Salvé, sincte paréns, iterum salvéte, recepti 80 


Two ways of showing strength con- 
stitute the third contest, (1) javelin 
throwing, (2) archery. In ancient days, 
javelins were thrown, at times, at 
least, for distance, not at a mark. 
Archery requires both skill and 
strength. incédit, strides proudly; 
see note on incédo, i. 46. 

69-70. seu is used because Vergil 
feels fully the cond. force of qui... 
qui, 67. crad6: transferred epithet 
(§ 212); it is the hide of which the 
caestus is made that is raw (i.e. hard, 
hornlike). Vergil probably meant the 
reader to feel also the fig. sense of 
crudus, ‘raw’ =‘merciless.’ See note on 
quantus, i. 752. fidit =audet. cincti 
adsint: after the singulars in 67-69, 
quisque adsit would be more exact. 

71. Ore favéte: lit., ‘Favor (the 
ceremony) with,’ etc. These words 
are, primarily, an appeal to wor- 
shipers to help the rites by speaking 
only words of good omen. The 
surest way to avoid ominous words 
was to say nothing; hence Ore (or 
Linguis) favére usually =‘to keep 
silence.’ Here the meaning is broad- 
er: help on the rites. 


72-103. Aeneas makes offerings at the 
tomb of Anchises. These a snake, issuing 
from the tomb, tastes, and then returns 
harmlessly to the tomb. Joyously Aeneas 
renews the rites. 


72. materna =md@tri sacra; see note 
on silvam, iii. 24. Myrtle was fre- 
quently used in rites in honor of the 
dead. 

73. aevi matirus: see § 129. 

75-76. Ille: Aeneas. See note on IIle, 
90. concilid, gathering; cf. coetum, 43. 
ibat, set owt. Verses 75-103 have to 
do with the annua vota (53, 58). tu- 
mulum: sc. Anchisae. 

77-79. duo... duo... duo: cf. the 
triple hoc, 73-74. meré... Baccho: 
a free use of the abl. of characteristic. 
The gen. would be far simpler. But 
both abl. of char. and gen. of char. are 
in effect adjectives (see note on prae- 
stantt corpore, i. 71). There are like ab- 
latives in lacte novd, sanguine sacro, 78. 
For Bacché =vino cf. i. 215, iii. 354. 
lacte . . . sanguine: cf. the offerings 
in ili. 66-67, iii. 301. purpuredés: prob- 
ably as in i. 591; see note there. 

80. sancte: cf. divini, 47, and 59-60. 
recepti...cinerés (81): briefly put for 
ashes of him whom I rescued, etc.; cf. 
pater... periclis, iil. 710-711. Of 
course Aeneas rescued his pater, not 
his cinerés . . . paterni, from Troy. 
The poet, however, after making 
Aeneas say sdncte paréns, naturally 
thought of the fact that this sanctus 
pater was at the moment but cinerés, 
and makes Aeneas apostrophize those 
ashes. 
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néquiquam cinerés, animaeque umbraeque paternae! 
Non licuit finis Italis fataliaque arva 
nec técum Ausonium, quicumque est, quaerere Thybrim.” 
Dixerat haec, adytis cum libricus anguis ab imis 
85 septem ingéns gyroés, septéna volimina traxit, 
amplexus placidé tumulum lapsusque per Aras, 
caeruleae cui terga notae maculésus et aurd 
squimam incendébat fulgor, ceu nibibus arcus 
mille iacit varios advers6 sdle colorés. 


90 Obstipuit visi Aenéas. 


Tlle, agmine longs 


tandem inter pateras et lévia p6cula serpéns, 

libavitque dapés rirsusque innioxius imo 

successit tumuld, et dépasta altaria liquit. 

Hoc magis inceptés genitori instaurat honGrés, 
ys incertus geniumne loci famulumne parentis 


81. animae =vita, iv. 705; see note 


there. The pl. in animae and in 
umbrae, said of one spirit, is due 
to the entirely natural pl. in cinerés. 

82. Non licuit (mihi) = Non enim 
lncuit, etc. Aeneas means, (I greet 
your ashes... ), because I was not 
privileged, etc. fatalia... arva: as 
in iv. 355. 

83. quicumque est, whatever that 
name means. On the revelations made 
to Aeneas about his future see note on 
iii. 462, at the end, and cf. § 86. 

84, adytis...ab imis, from the base 
of the shrine (see § 214). Aeneas thinks 
of his father as a god (47, 59-60); the 
tomb is, to him, a shrine. 

85-86. gyrds pictures the coils 
proper, volimina the dimensions of 
each coil. septéna here merely =sep- 
tem; the numbers seven and three (see 
note on ter, li. 174) were sacred among 
the Romans. amplexus . . lapsus, 
encircling... gliding (§ 186). placidé: 
the behavior of this serpent was far 
different from that of the snakes which 
destroyed Laécoén and his sons (i, 


199-224). Of this difference all present 
on this occasion no doubt thought 
(§ 254). aras: see 48. 

87-88. cui terga: see § 132. notaes 
sc. some general verb like distingué- 
bant, ‘adorned.’ maculdsus... aurd 
... fulgor, a brilliance flecked (spotted) 
with gold. Aside from the caeruleae 
notae, the snake’s body is all bright, 
its glitter being made more intense 
by spots of gold here and there. 

89. mille . . . colérés: cf. iv. 701, 
with notes. 

90-93. Ille: the snake. Cf. Ille, 75. 
In both passages Vergil is, in imagina- 
tion, pointing to man or to snake. Ille 
=He.. .—see him (there)—. agmine 
long6, with long trailing march; cf. 
agmine certd, said of snakes, ii. 212. 
longd implies that the snake is now 
uncoiled. serpéns: here the participle. 
libavitque: in translating disregard 
-que. dapés: the milk and the blood, 
78.imo.,. tumuld =adytis . . . imis, 
84. 

95-99. -ne...-ne: as ini. 308; see 
note there. For the genius loci see 
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esse putet; caedit binds dé more bidentis 
atque sués, totidem nigrantis terga iuvencds, 
vinaque fundébat pateris, animamque vocabat 
Anchisae magni Manisque Acheronte remissos. 


Nec non et socii, quae cuique est copia, laeti 


100 


dona ferunt; onerant arais mactantque iuvencés; 

drdine aena locant alii, fiisique per herbam 

subiciunt veribus prinds, et viscera torrent. 
Exspectata diés aderat, nonamque seréna 


Aurdram Phaéthontis equi iam lice vehébant, 


105 


famaque finitim6s et clari nomen Acestae 
excierat; laetd complébant litora coetii 

visti Aeneadas, pars et certare parati. 
Minera principio ante oculés circdque locantur 


§§ 327-328. famulum, attendant. Par- 
ticular deities were believed to have 
special attendants; Cretisa was such a 
famulus of Cybele, ii. 788. The famu- 
lus was frequently in animal form, as 
here. Anchises, as a god (see notes on 
divini, 47, on sdncte, 80, and on 84), 
may haveafamulus. If so, tne act of the 
snake in eating the dapés indicated that 
therites were acceptable to Anchises the 
god. Verses 96-99 tell us that Aeneas 
decided that the serpent was the famu- 
lus Anchisae. bidentis ... iuvencds: 
sacrifices of swine, sheep, and oxen 
were common in certain connections 
and were called suovetaurilia. terga: 
ace. of spec. (§ 147) with nigrantis. 
No doubt all the victims were black, 
because the sacrifice had to do with 
death, i.e. with the underworld. re- 
miss6s, freed, released, i.e. that it may 
partake of the feast in its honor. The 
favoring presence of the spirit of 
Anchises at his tomb, now, is inferred 
from the actions of the snake, his 
famulus (see 84-93, esp. 90-93). Cf. 
Manis... tumulum, iii. 303-304, with 
notes. 

100. quae... copia: briefly put for 


eG copia quae est cuique. Render by so 
far as each has the means. 

101-103. mactant... torrent (103): 
ef. carefully the longer description in i. 
210-215, with notes. Vergil has plainly 
aimed at variety (§ 196). | 


104-113. The ninth day arrives; the 
games begin. 


104-105. Verses 104-699 all have to 
do with the games promised by Aeneas 
in 64-70. seréna...ltce: abl. of char. 
with auréram, clear-lighted, i.e. cloud~ 
less. See note on praestanti corpore, 
i. 71. Phaéthontis =sdlis or Phoebi; 
see Phaéthon in Vocabulary. 

106-108. fama: men’s talk about 
the coming games. excierat: sc. é 
domibus. Note the tense; the specta- 
tors had assembled even before day- 
break, as they often did at Rome to 
witness similar games. visiri (alti), 
some purposing to see; see note on in- 
spectra... ventira, ii. 47. pars... 
parati: the masc. in parati is possible, 

*because pars=alii. See note on 
pars... alii, i. 212-213. et, also. 
certare: for constr. see § 184. 

109. circé =coeti, 107. 
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110 in medi3, sacri tripodes, viridésque cordnae, 
et palmae, pretium victoribus, armaque, et ostrd 
perfiisae vestés, argenti aurique talentum, 
et tuba commissds medié canit aggere lidos. 
Prima parés ineunt gravibus certamina rémis 


quattuor ex omni déléctae classe carinae. 


Vélocem Mnéstheus agit Acri rémige Pristim, 
mox Italus Mnéstheus, genus 4 quo nomine Memmi, 
ingentemque Gydas ingenti méle Chimaeram, 
urbis opus, triplici pibés quam Dardana versi 

120 impellunt (ternd cdnsurgunt drdine rémi), 
Sergestusque, domus tenet 4 quo Sergia nomen, 
Centauro invehitur magna, Scyllaque Cloanthus 
caerulea, genus unde tibi, Romane Cluenti. 


110-113. sacri: tripods were fre- 
quently offered to the gods.  pal- 
mae: the victor in the great Greek 
games received such a_ branch. 
The Romans borrowed the custom; 
cf. palmae = victoriae, 70. perfisae, 
dyed; lit., ‘drenched.’ talentum: here 
simply a great weight; see Vocabulary. 
et, and forthwith (§ 220). commissés 
(esse) . . . lidds: cf. pugnam commit- 
tere, 69. medid, central, i.e. in the 
midst of the circus. aggere, from, etc. 


114-285. The first event is a race be- 
tween four of the Trojan ships. 


114. parés, well-matched; contrast 
ampar, 1. 475. gravibus: an impor- 
tant epithet; the race is no holiday. 

116-117. acri rémige: coll. sing., 
in the instr. ablative. mox . . 
Mnéstheus: i.e. destined ere long 
to play a part in Italy. genus... 
Memmi shows a confusion of two 
expressions; (1) @ qué (est) genus 
Memmi, and (2) cuius & nomine genus 
Memmi nomen habet, or the like. 
great Roman families sought to trace 
out for themselves a Trojan lineage; 
cf. notes on i. 267-268. Roman ety- 
mologies are often wholly erroneous. 


The’ 


118-120. Gyds: sc. agit. ingenti 
mole (modal abl.) corresponds to 
dcri rémige, 116; méle =‘trouble,’ ‘ef- 
fort.’ Render 118 by drives the giant 
Chimaera with (equally) giant exertion. 
urbis opus: an extravagant expres- 
sion, product of a city, i.e. a work so 
huge that it would take a city to build 
it. triplici ... versi refers to the 
three rows of oarsmen within the ship, 
ternd ... drdine to the three rows of 
oars without. Triremes were not 
known in the heroic age; thus we have 
another anachronism (see notes on an- 
cora, i. 169, and on birémis, i. 182). On 
ancient triremes see an illustrated 
article in The Classical Review, XIX 
(1905), 371-377. verst, row (see versus 
in Vocabulary). 

122-123. Centaur6 invehitur, sails 
in, etc. Study invehd and vehd in Vo- 
cabulary. Scylla: the vessels probably 
derived their names from figure- 
heads, which represented a shark, a 
Chimaera, etc. caerulea: Vergil calls 
the four ships parés, 114. Then, 
yielding to his love of variety (§ 196), 
he emphasizes single points in con- 
nection with each ship (cf. Vélécem, 
ingentem, maynd, caerulea); cf. note 
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Est procul in pelagd saxum spiimantia contra 
litora, quod tumidis summersum tunditur dlim 125 
flictibus, hiberni condunt ubi sidera Cauri; 
tranquillé silet, immdtaque attollitur unda 
campus et apricis statid gratissima mergis. 
Hic viridem Aenéas frondenti ex ilice métam 
constituit signum nautis pater, unde reverti 130 
scirent et longds ubi circumflectere cursiis. 
Tum loca sorte legunt, ipsique in puppibus aurd 
ductorés longé effulgent ostrdque decori; 
cétera populea vélatur fronde iuventis, 
nudatdsque umeros oles perfiisa nitéscit. 135 
Considunt transtris, intentaque bracchia rémis; 


on Dextrum, iii. 420. No doubt each 
ship possessed all the qualities noted. 
tibi: sc. est. Ciuenti: for the voc. 
see note on tibi . . . Apollo, iii. 119. 

124. saxum: this word regularly 
denotes a single stone or mass of rock. 

125. summersum is a proleptic epi- 
thet (§ 211), till it is submerged. It 
gives the result of tunditur. dlim: as 
in iii. 541. 

127. tranquill6, but in still weather, 
such as obtains now, at the time of 
the games; tranquilld is a temporal 
ablative. For the substantival use 
of the adj. see § 216, 2. imméta... 
unda, lifts itself wp ( =rises) from, etc. 
For attollitur =sé attollit see § 167. 
Note the triple contrast, swnmersum 
and attollitur, tumidis . . . flictibus 
and wmmota ... undad, Cauri and 
tranquillo. 

128. campus, level expanse. apricis, 
sun-loving ; properly, ‘sunny.’ The adj. 
suits better the place on which the 
birds stand. statid, haunt. Cf. the use 
of stati6 in ii. 23. 

130-131. signum, as signal, as 
mark. nautis pater: the juxtaposi- 
tion gives an effect like ‘for the sail- 
ors whose thoughtful ruler he was.’ 
unde =wt inde; so wbi, 131, =ut tbr. 
With wubi sc. scirent. Render unde 


. cursts freely by that they might 
know whence ... and where, etc. But 
Vergil’s sentence, a very awkward 
sentence, says something quite differ- 
ent: ‘that they might (know =) be 
warned to... and that they might 
(know =) be warned to,’ etc. reverti 
. . . circumflectere: the actions are 
given in the order of their importance 
in Aeneas’s thoughts, not in their 
strict chronological sequence. Cf. 
notes on Referés and ibis, ii. 547. 

133! ,OStLO) cats decori gives the 
means of effulgent, as auré (132) does; 
hence the two may be joined by -que. 
Cf. the use of et in i. 694. 

134. cétera . . . iuventts: i.e. the 
rest of the crew, on each ship. pé- 
pulea: the poplar was sacred to 
Hercules, the god of athletes. 

135. umerés perfisa, their 
bare shoulders drenched. See § 148. 
ole6: cf. iii. 281, with notes. 

136. intenta rémis: freely, 
their arms are set, with every muscle 
strained, to the oars; lit., ‘their arms 
are strained upon (or from),’ ete. 
remis may be (1) abl. (ef., then, § 153), 
or (2) dat. (cf., then, § 138). The 
handles of the oars are well forward 
and the blades well back, ready for 
a stroke. 
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intenti exspectant signum, exsultantiaque haurit 
corda pavor pulsans laudumque arrécta cupido. 
Inde, ubi clara dedit sonitum tuba, finibus omnés, 


140 


haud mora, prosiluére suis; ferit aethera clamor 


nauticus, adductis spimant freta versa lacertis; 
infindunt pariter sulcds, totumque dehiscit 
convilsum rémis réstrisque tridentibus aequor; 
non tam praecipités biiugd certamine campum 


145 


corripuére ruuntque effiisi carcere curris, 


nec sic immissis aurigae undantia lora 

concussére iugis, prdnique in verbera pendent. 

Tum plausi fremitiique virum studiisque faventum 

consonat omne nemus, vocemque inclisa volitant 
150 litora; pulsati collés clamGre resultant. 


137-138. intenti: intentional repe- 
tition of intenta, 136; every power 
of body and mind is bent on the 
race. exsultantia, bownding, pound- 
ing. haurit corda, drains their hearts 
(of strength). pavor, excitement, i.e. 
nervous tension. pulsans, throbbing. 
arrécta, wplifted, exalted. We might 
say ‘towering.’ 

139. finibus: i.e. their respective 
starting-places. Vergil has in mind 
the carcerés, closed stalls in the Circus 
within which chariots were confined 
till the trumpet sounded for the race 
to begin. Cf. carcere, 145. 

140-141. haud mora (est): Latin 
poets are fond of this expression, used 
thus parenthetically. A prose writer 
would say sine mord. clamor nauti- 
cus: asin iii. 128. adductis, straining; 
literally, ‘drawn home to’ (sc. the 
breast), as is done in rowing. versa 
=éversa (§ 221), upturned. lacertis: 
instr. abl., with versa. 

142. sulcés: acc. of effect: § 140. 

144. biiug6 certamine: i.e. in a 
contest of two-horse chariots. 

145. corripuére: instantaneous pf. 
(§ 164), or ‘gnomic’ pf. (see note on 
constiterunt, iii. 681). effisi: middle, 


pouring, springing (§ 186). carcere = 

fimibus, 139. 
146-147. nec sic 

iugis, nor with (lit., ‘for’) steeds urged 


TMIMNISSIS uses 


onward so furiously (sic). tugis 
stands by metonymy (§ 200) for equis; 
it is dat. of interest (§ 131). undantia, 
waving, streaming. concussére bal- 
ances corripuére, 145; it expresses 
the eager shake of the reins with 
which the aurigae spur on their horses. 
The chariot race is described with full 
reference to the two sets of partici- 
pants, horses and men. proni... 
pendent, stretched far forward, fling 
themselves into, etc. pendent gives 
both result and process; hence Vergil 
could say in verbera, instead of in 
verberibus. 

148. virum, spectators; for the form 
see § 100. studiis, enthusiastic cheers; 
lit., ‘enthusiasms.’ Cf. studia in ii. 39. 
faventum, swpporters, partisans; see 
note on venientum, i. 434. 

149-150. inclisa, pent in.  collés 
... resultant gives a process the very 
opposite of the truth; an echo is due 
to the rebounding of sound from what 
it strikes. Cf. wterd ... recusso, ii. 
52, with note. We are to think of 
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Effugit ante alids, primisque élabitur undis 

turbam inter fremitumque Gyds, quem deinde Cloanthus 
consequitur, melior rémis, sed pondere pinus 

tarda tenet; post hds aequ6 discrimine Pristis 
Centaurusque locum tendunt superare pridrem, 155 
et nunc Pristis habet, nune victam praeterit ingéns 
Centaurus, nunc tina ambae iiinctisque feruntur 

frontibus, et longa sulcant vada salsa carina. 

Tamque propinquabant scopulé métamque tenébant, 

cum princeps medidque Gy4s in gurgite victor 160 
réctdrem navis compellat voce Menoetén: 

“Qusé tantum mihi dexter abis? Hic dirige gressum; 

litus ama, et: laevas stringat sine palmula cautis. 


Altum alii teneant.”’ 


Dixit, sed caeca Menoetés 


saxa timéns proram pelagi détorquet ad undas. 165 
“Quo diversus abis?” iterum “‘Pete saxa, Menoeté!’’ 


wooded hills sweeping round parallel 
to the coast. Such hills would make 
a sounding-board or ‘amplifier.’ 

151-155. primis. . . undis: abl. of 
the route (§ 159); the waves are ‘first’ 
because the leader is cleaving his way 
through them. quem... cdénsequi- 
tur, but him. . . follows closely. The 
idea of ‘closely’ is in con- of cénsequi- 
tur. pondere ... tarda, (slow =) 
slowed by, etc.; see §§ 160, 215. pinus = 
navis pinea; see § 203. tenet =détinet 
(§ 221); sce. ewm. aequod discrimine: 
i.e. from the leaders. locum... su- 
perare pridrem: the lead is an obstacle 
to be overcome. superare, master; 
for syntax see § 179. 

156. habet: sc. pridrem locum. vic- 
tam: sc. eam =Pristim. 

157-158. ianctis ... frontibus is 
a modal abl., and can so be joined by 
-que to und, an adv.; cf. the use of et in 
i. 694. longa... carina: coll. sing., with 
their long hulls. With sulcant sc. ina, 
out of 157; throughout their whole 
length the two vessels are even. 

160. princeps =primus, leader. me- 


did... in gurgite, at the midpoint 
of the watery course; see note on sum- 
ma... unda, i. 127. 

162. mihi: dat. of interest (§ 131), 


to my hurt. dexter =an adv., to the 
right. Menoetes was making a wide 
turn which was taking the vessel far 
from the rock, to the right. In the 
Circus the chariots sought to keep as 
close as possible to the turning-posts. 
163. ama: we say ‘hug.’ stringat 
sine: for constr. see note on sinite... 
revisam, ii. 669. The position of sine, 
after the subj., makes the constr. easy; 
let the oars graze... , let (them), ete. 
164-165. caeca...saxa: Menoetes 
is afraid that unseen reefs may run 
out a distance from the visible rock 
(127-128). pelagi . . . und4as: i.e. the 
waters to the right; pelagus denotes 
open water, ‘the high seas.’ See note 
on dexter, 162. 
166. diversus, wide of the course, 
corresponds to dexter, 162. Quo... 
Menoeté! explains clamore, 167. abis: 
ab- means ‘away from your true 
course.’ iterum : join with revocabat, 167. 
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cum clamore Gyas revocabat, et ecce Cloanthum 
respicit Instantem tergd et propidra tenentem. 
Ille inter navemque Gyae scopuldsque sonantis 
170 radit iter laevum interior, subitdque pridrem 
praeterit, et métis tenet aequora tiita relictis. 
Tum véro exarsit iuveni dolor ossibus ingéns, 
nec lacrimis caruére genae, segnemque Mencetén, 
oblitus decorisque sui sociumque salitis, 


175 


in mare praecipitem puppi déturbat ab alta; 


ipse gubernaclo réctor subit, ipse magister 
hortaturque virés clavumque ad litora torquet. 
At gravis, ut fundd vix tandem ‘redditus imG est, 
iam senior madidaque fluéns in veste Menoetés 


180 


summa petit scopuli, siccaque in ripe resédit. 


[lum et labentem Teucri et risére natantem 
et salsos rident revomentem pectore fliictiis. 
Hic laeta extrémis spés est accénsa dudbus, 


168. propidra (sc. scopuld), the 
nearer (shorter) course. 

169-171. navemque: in translating 
disregard -que. radit: used here much 
as in iii. 700. interior gives the result 
of inter . . . laevwm; it =so as to be closer 
ain. pridrem, the leader; cf. princeps, 
victor, 160. métis: contrast the sing., 
129. The méta of this race is danger- 
ous, whether there are caeca ... saxa 
(164-165) or not. See note on sazis 
-.. procurrentibus, 204. 

172. iuveni: for case 
ossibus: as in i. 660. 

173-175. Menoetén ... déturbat 
(175): for word-order see § 230. so- 
cium: gen. pl.; see § 100. The verse 
means that, in displacing the regular 
helmsman, Gyas ran the risk of losing 
both the prize and his ship. 

176-177. subit, takes under his 
charge; lit., ‘makes his way to.’ cla- 
vum ... torquet: Vergil is writing 
loosely here. He means merely that 
Gyas turns the prow of his boat to- 
ward the scopulus, as he had ordered 


see § 132. 


| Menoetes to do. 


The steering-gear 
of a Roman ship consisted of one or 
more broad-bladed paddles, not of a 
rudder proper. The steering-paddle 
was called clavus; see 852. 

178. gravis, laboriously, is explained 
by tam... veste, 179, since he was, 
etc. fundd ...imé: as in li. 419. 
redditus ... est, was restored, was 
flung up again. 


179. fluéns, dripping, streaming; 
he seemed, so to speak, to be running 
away. 


181-182. Cette... tins) ets Cl 
with the participles. Render freely 
by again and again: At him again 
and again the Trojans laughed, as 
he slipped, as he swam, as he spewed, 
etc. labentem, as he slipped (fell). 
risére . . . rident: the repetition hits 
off the several bursts of laughter. For 
the touch of humor ef. note on prélwit, 
i. 739. Pleasantry is perfectly in 
order in this account of games and 
diversions. revomentem... . fluctis: 
he is now on the rapés (180). 


184-197] 
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Sergest6 Mnéstheique, Gyan superare morantem. 


Sergestus capit ante locum, scopuldque propinquat, 


nec t6ta tamen ille prior praeéunte carina, 

parte prior; partem réstrd premit aemula Pristis. 
At media socids incédéns nave per ipsds 

hortatur Mnéstheus: ‘“‘Nunc, nunc insurgite rémis, 


Hectorei socii, Trdiae quis sorte supréma 


190 


délégi comités; nunc illas prdmite viris, 

nunc¢ animés, quibus in Gaetiilis Syrtibus iisi 

Ionidque mari Maleaeque sequacibus undis. 

Nodn iam prima petd Mnéstheus, neque vincere certé 
(quamquam 6—sed superent, quibus hoc, Neptiine, dedisti) ; 


extrémés pudeat rediisse: hoc vincite, civés, 
Olli certamine summd6 


et prohibéte nefas.”’ 


196 


184. Mnésthei: for form see §§ 110, 
280. At last accounts, 156-158, 
Mnestheus and Sergestus were racing 
on even terms. superare depends on 
spés (183); see § 185. 

185. ante: adv., at first. locum, the 
(coveted) place, the lead. scopuléd.. 
propinquat: see note on dexter, 162. 

186. tota praeéunte carina: 
the emphasis is on the part., through 
the passing ahead of his whole hull (i.e. 
ship’s length). ille repeats the sub- 
ject, Sergestus; cf. note on tlle, i. 3. 
prior: sc. est. 

187. parte prior: advers. asynd., but 
first, etc. parte is emphatic, by a part 
only. partem: out of 185 sc. Sergestt 
=Sergesti nadvis. premit, overlaps. 

188. media... nave: a gangway 
ran between the two sets of oarsmen: 
The normal place for Mnestheus 
would be on the puppis (cf. 132). His 
action here is psychologically sound. 

190. Troiae . . . sorte supréma, in 
the final hour of Troy’s doom; lit., ‘in 
Troy’s final lot.’ At such a time one 
would choose for his comrades only 
men tried and true. 

192. usi: sc. estis: § 245. The ref. 
here is perhaps to i. 81-123, esp. i. 111. 


193. Ionid .. . mari: through this 
they sailed on their way from Crete to 
Buthrotum, iii. 190-293 (ef. esp. 211), 
and again on their way from Buthro- 
tum to Sicily, iii. 506-708 (cf. esp. 671). 
sequacibus, hostile; literally, ‘prone 
to pursue’ passing ships, as Scylla 
pursued ships (iii. 425). 

194. Mnéstheus (instead of ego) 
contains a certain mixture of pride 
and humility; he says in effect, * Vic- 
tory is not forsuchasI.’ Cf. luinénis, 
i. 48, Sindnem, ii. 79, Helend, iii. 433, 
Dido, iv. 308, with notes. 

195. quamquam 6: sc. ‘how I wish 
I could win,’ or the like. The sudden 
breaking off of the sentence is effec- 
tive; cf. quds ego —!, i. 135. 

196. hoc vincite: i.e. at least do bet- 
ter than to come in last. For the lan- 
guage cf. locum. . . superare priorem, 
155, with note. 

197. nefas: i.e. the grievous sin of 
coming in last. Olli: nom. pl., not dat. 
sing. (as ini. 254, etc.). See § 103, 1. 
certamine summ6, with one final, su- 
preme effort; lit., ‘with (in) highest 
rivalry.’ The abl. is partly modal 
(§ 158), partly instrumental. Cf. in- 
genti mole, 118, with note. 
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procumbunt; vastis tremit ictibus aerea puppis, 
subtrahiturque solum; tum créber anhélitus artis 


200 


aridaque Ora quatit, stidor fluit undique rivis. 


Attulit ipse viris optatum casus hondrem, 

namque, furéns animi dum proram ad saxa suburget 
interior, spatidque subit Sergestus iniqu6, 

infélix saxis in procurrentibus haesit; 


205 


concussae cautés, et actitd in miirice rémi 


obnixi crepuére, inlisaque prora pependit. 
Consurgunt nautae, et magno clamore morantur, 
ferratasque trudés et aciita cuspide contis 
expediunt, fractdsque legunt in gurgite rémos. 


210 


At laetus Mnéstheus successiique Acrior ips6 


agmine rémorum celeri ventisque vocatis 
prona petit maria et pelagd décurrit aperts. 
Qualis spélunca subitd commdta columba, 


198. prdcumbunt (sc. sé: §151), 
fling themselves forward, into (on) the 
oars. See note on rémis insurgimus, 
iii. 207. tremit, 7s set aquiver (§ 222). 
aerea, bronze-bound. The bronze was 
only on the prow (cf. aere, i. 35); 
hence puppis =ndvis. 

199-200. subtrahitur solum, 
the (watery) floor is withdrawn from be- 
neath them. One who has stood on 
the platform of a swiftly moving car 
in a train will appreciate Vergil’s 
words. créber, ceaseless; lit., ‘re- 
peated,’ ‘frequent.’ rivis: instr. ab- 
lative. Render by in streams. 

202-204. furéns animi: for syntax 
see § 162. suburget, wrenches. inte- 
rior: as in 170. iniqu6, unfriendly, 
and hence dangerous. The danger was 
of his own making; in his eagerness 
to win he had cut inside Mnestheus, 
and so had not left himself sufficient 
room. saxis ... procurrentibus at 
last (§ 254) explains caeca . . . saza, 
164-165, and métis . . . relictis, 171. 
haesit, caught on; we should say ‘was 
impaled on.’ See § 222. 


eee 


206. obnixi: freely, striking violently; 
lit., ‘striving against (the mirez).’ 


crepuére, cracked, i.e. broke. in- 
lisa: sc. murici. 
207. Consurgunt ... morantur, 


They spring up together and tarry (are 
delayed) with loud shouts. The thought 
would naturally be, ‘Springing up, 
the sailors shout loudly at (curse) the 
delay,’ but since the delay, coming at 
this time of supreme effort, would be 
the main thought, Vergil’s words put 
the emphasis exactly where it belongs. 

210-211. Acrior, more spirited, in- 
spirited. agmine, movement, play. 
Vergil is thinking of the long line of 
Oars moving in unison. 

212. prona ... maria, the down- 
sloping waters, i.e. the waters that ran 
down to the shore. Cf. Phrygium 
cénscendi navibus aequor, i. 381, with 
notes. pelagé. . .apertd, across, etc.; 
abl. of the route (§ 159). Cf. caeld 

. aperto, i. 155. décurrit: cf. note 
on démittere, 29. 

213. Qualis, Hven as (cf. iii. 679, iv. 

69, iv. 148). 


214-229] 
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cui domus et dulcés latebrdsd in pimice nidi, 

fertur in arva volans, plausumque exterrita pinnis 215 
dat téct6 ingentem, mox dére lapsa quiétd 

radit iter liquidum celeris neque commovet Alas, 

sic Mnéstheus, sic ipsa fuga secat ultima Pristis 

aequora, sic illam fert impetus ipse volantem, 

et primum in scopuld luctantem déserit alts 220 
Sergestum brevibusque vadis, friistraque vocantem 
auxilia, et fractis discentem currere rémis; 

inde Gydn ipsamque ingenti mdle Chimaeram 
consequitur; cédit, quoniam spolidta magistro est. 

Sdlus iamque ipso superest in fine Cloanthus, 225 
quem petit, et summis adnixus viribus urget. 

Tum vér6 ingeminat clamor, ciinctique sequentem 
instigant studiis, resonatque fragoribus aethér. 

Hi proprium decus et partum indignantur hondrem 


214-217. cui domus (est), that has a 
home, ete. nidi: poetically put for 
‘nestlings’; cf. § 206. fertur 
volans: freely, is swept by its flight. 
radit: as in 170. The smooth, liquid 
movement of this verse helps to pic- 
ture the smooth, easy flight of the 
dove: § 253. neque =neque tamen. 
neque ... Glas =‘without, however, 
moving its swift pinions.’ 

218-219. fuga, by her swift progress, 
balances volans, 215. ultima ... 
aequora: i.e. the home-stretch. The 
main point of the simile is the swift 
progress of the startled bird and of 
the excited ship (oarsmen). There is, 
however, a flaw in the simile, in that 
the progress of the oarsmen is volun- 
tary, that of the bird is not. The first 
startled movements of the dove cor- 
respond to the spurt of 197-200. This 
spurt took the vessel round the rock. 
The quieter flight of the bird corre- 
sponds to the easier, more settled prog- 
ress of the ship through the proéna 
... maria, 212. impetus, momen- 
tum. volantem, 2 swift progress. 


221-222. brevibus . . . vadis, shal- 
low waters. frastra: no one would 
turn his back on victory to go to 
Sergestus’s rescue. fractis. . .rémis: 
another touch of humor; cf. note on 
risére. . . rident, 181-182. 

223-224. ingenti mole: as in 118. 
spoliata, was robbed, a fine word here; 
the loss of the pilot was ‘an outrage 
against the ship. The words explain, 
at last (§ 254), oblitus ... socium 

. . salutis, 174. The captain of a 
Trojan ship was evidently not as ex- 
pert in guiding the vessel as its helms- 
man was. Palinurus was evidently a 
better helmsman and seaman than 
Aeneas was; to his judgment Aeneas 
deferred (12-34, esp. 26-34). 

225. iamque: placed as in iii. 588. 

227. sequentem: freely, the pursuer. 

228. studiis: asin 148. fragéribus, 
crashes, crashing sounds, of the cheer- 
ing. 

229-230. Hi: the sailors of Cloan- 
thus. proprium . . ni teneant, 
are indignant. . . should they (by any 
possibility) not retain. . . ; we should 
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ni teneant vitamque volunt pro laude pacisci, 


hos successus alit: possunt, quia posse videntur. 
Et fors aequatis cépissent praemia rostris, 

ni palmas ponto tendéns utrasque Cloanthus 
fiidissetque precés divdsque in vota vocasset: 


235 


“Ti, quibus imperium est pelagi, qudrum aequora currd 
i 2 ) 


vobis laetus ego hdc candentem in litore taurum 
constituam ante dras, voti reus, extaque salsds 
proiciam in flictiis, et vina liquentia fundam.” 
Dixit, eumque imis sub flictibus audit omnis 


240 


Néreidum Phorcique chorus Panopéaque virg6, 


et pater ipse manti magna Portiinus euntem 
impulit; illa Not6 citius volucrique sagitta 
ad terram fugit, et portii sé condidit alto. 
Tum satus Anchisa, cinctis ex more vocatis, 


245 


victdrem magna praeconis voce Cloanthum 


déclarat, viridique advélat tempora lauro, 


say ‘are indignant at the mere thought 
of losing.’ For proprium cf. propriam, 


i. 73, with note. With ni teneant cf. 
ni faciat,i. 58, with note. The unusual 
word-orderin proprium . . . teneant is 
meant to emphasize the nouns. See 
§ 236. pacisci, to barter; the word 
means ‘to make a covenant’ concern- 
ing a thing either, as here, to sur- 
render it, or to secure it. 

231. hds: the rowers of Mnestheus. 
Wat WhOS hoe UIE Claw SUCCESS sare 
Gcrior ipso, 210. We say, ‘Nothing 
succeeds like success.’ videntur: sc. 
sibi, they believe, are convinced. 

232-234. fors, perchance. This adv. 
use of the noun is due to ellipsis; ef. 
note on fors et, ii. 139, Forsitan, ii. 506. 
aequatis ... rdstris =1unclis 
frontibus, 157-158. cépissent, by its 
position between aequatis and rostris, 
gets the sense of would have shared. 
-que ... -que: as in i, 43, etc. in 
vota: i.e. to hear and so to grant his 
prayer. 


235-238. aequora curré: cf. curri- 
mus aequor, iii. 191, with note. hdc, 
yonder. voti reus, a prisoner to my 
vow; sc.‘if I win.’ Reus=one bound 
over to appear in court when wanted; 
it also=one bound in the penalties 
fixed by a court after conviction. In 
the latter situation it =damndtus (so 
here), and naturally is used with the 
constr. of that word, i.e. the genitive. 
proiciam ... fundam: natural ac- 
tions, since the bull and the wine be- 
longed to the Di ... pelagi, 235. 
liquentia (from liqueé), streaming. 

241. euntem, 77 his progress. 

242-243. illa: the ship. The rhythm 
of the verse helps to picture the swift 
movement of the ship; cf. 217 and see 
§ 253. porti.. . altd, in the deeps of 
the harbor; see § 214. Cf. condidimus 
terra, 48, with note. 

244. satus Anchisé =Aenéads. For 
the abl. with satus cf. ii. 540, iv. 198. 
cinctis: i.e. the full crews of the three 
ships that have come to harbor. 
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miineraque in navis ternéds optare iuvencds 
vinaque et argenti magnum dat ferre talentum. 
Ipsis praecipuds ductoéribus addit hondrés: 


victori chlamydem auradtam, quam plirima circum 


250 


purpura maeandro duplici Meliboea cucurrit 
intextusque puer frondésa régius Ida 
vélocis iaculd cervos curstique fatigat 
Acer, anhélanti similis, quem praepes ab Ida 


sublimem pedibus rapuit Iovis armiger uncis; 


255 


longaevi palmas néquiquam ad sidera tendunt 
custédés, saevitque canum latratus in auras. 

At qui deinde locum tenuit virtiite secundum, 
lévibus huic hamis consertam aurdque trilicem 


ldricam, quam Démoled détraxerat ipse 


260 


victor apud rapidum Simoénta sub Ilis alts, 
donat habére vird, decus et titamen in armis. 


247-248. minera ... dat, suffers 
them to choose as gifts, etc. in navis: as 
in 62. optare...ferre: for mood see 
§ 176. talentum: asin 112. 

249. Ipsis . . . ductéribus justifies 
the note on cinctis, 244. 

250-251. plirima ... purpura, ‘a 
wealth of purple.’ maeandro duplici: 
coll. sing., tm two winding lines; 
modal ablative. 

252-255: intextusque (e? =chlamy- 
di), and woven therein. We should ex- 
pect et cut intextus, but see note on et, 
ii. 71. puer... régius: clearly identi- 
fied with Ganymedes by quem praepes, 
etc., 254. He was son of Tros, King 
of Troy. iaculd ... cursique: i.e. 
with strength of arm and speed of 
foot. acer: effective by position, a 
lad all spirit and fire. anhélanti simi- 
lis: freely, pictured as one panting for 
breath. quem... . rapuit, the very lad 
whom, etc. praepes =an adverb. Ida 
corresponds completely to Idd, 252; 
the emphasis thus given to it makes ab 
Ida =from that selfsame Ida. sublimem 
pedibus: see note on sublimem Glis, iv. 


240. Iovis armiger, bearer of Jove’s 
weapons. See §313. This picture is, 
of course, entirely distinct from that 
described in puer .. . similis; Gany- 
medes could hardly have been dcer 
... similis, when he was in the eagle’s 
talons. For Vergil’s use of works of 
art, of various kinds, see notes on i. 
296, at the end. 

257. saevit, storms furiously; freely, 
rises savagely. The dogs are barking at 
the disappearing eagle. 

258-262. qui: the antecedent is 
huic, 259. deinde belongs with dénat, 
262; for its position cf. i. 195. hamis 
. . . trilicem: cf. iii. 467, with notes. 
ipse: Aeneas. Ilid: for scansion see 
§ 295. habére vir6 gives the purpose 
of dénat (see § 174, Note), to possess tt 
as a hero should. vir6 is dat., and de- 
notes the same person (Mnestheus) as 
huic, 259, denotes. decus et titamen: 
in appos. with loricam, to be his glo- 
rious distinction and his bulwark. For 
the indication of purpose by an ap- 
pos. expression see note on munera... 
dit, i. 636. 
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Vix illam famuli Phégeus Sagarisque ferébant 
multiplicem cdnixi umeris: indiitus at lim 


265 


Démoleos cursii palantis Tréas agébat. 


Tertia dona facit geminos ex aere lebétas, 
cymbiaque argent perfecta, atque aspera signis. 
Iamque aded donati omnés opibusque superbi 
puniceis ibant évincti tempora taenis, 


270 


cum, saevo é scopuld multa vix arte revulsus, 


Amissis rémis, atque drdine débilis ind, 

inrisam sine honodre ratem Sergestus agébat. 

Qualis saepe viae déprénsus in aggere serpéns, 

aerea quem oblicum rota transiit, aut gravis icti 
275 seminecem liquit saxd lacerumque viator, 


263-265. illam ... multiplicem, 
ats manifold bulk (§ 214). The ref. is 
to the row upon row of links in the 
lorica. cdnixi umeris, though they 
strove, etc.; cf. obnixae. . . uwmeris, iv. 
406. palantis: proleptic (§ 211), in 
roving (blind) flight. The clause in- 
ditus. . . agébat brings out the supe- 
rior physical prowess of the heroic 
warriors (see note on ingéns, i. 99) and 
so glorifies Aeneas, who conquered 
such a champion. The emphatic word 
of 265 is cursti, swiftly. 

266-267. lebétas: in iii. 466 Dédé- 
naei lebétes are gifts. aspera signis: i.e. 
embossed. The figures stand well out 
from the lebétes. The first prize re- 
ceives eight lines of description, 250- 
257, the second seven, 259-265, the 
third two, 266-267, i.e. the amount of 
description is proportional to the im- 
portance of the feats, and the value 
of the prizes. 

268. Iam... cum (270): as in iii. 
135-137. 

269. ibant =abibant. évincti tem- 
pora: for constr. see §§148, 149. 
taenis stands for taeniis (unmetrical) ; 
this is a rare contraction in first de- 
clension nouns in -ia. See § 119. The 
ref. is to wreaths of laurel, adorned 
with ribbons; cf. corénae, 110. 


270-272. multa 


( revulsus, 
wrenched with difficulty, spite of all 


their skill. multa... arte: abl. abs., 
though their skill was great. revulsus 
... Sergestus (272): the word-order is 
similar to that seen in § 230. 6rdine 

. . und, crippled in one whole array 
(of oars). dérdine is abl. of specifica- 
tion. By itself 6rdé6 merely = ‘arrange- 
ment.’ Here it must =the whole ar- 
rangement of oars on one side (con- 
trast 120); otherwise the simile in 
273-281 would be ludicrously extrava- 
gant. inrisam:far more effective than 
wmrisus (metrically possible) would 
have been. agébat is conative impf.; 


see note on né ... arcéret, i. 299- 
300. 
273-275. Qualis: as in 213. viae 


+... aggere, on some mounded high- 
way; ef. tumuli . . . aggere, 44, with 
note. Roman roads were built up 
above the level of the ground on 
either side of them. aerea: i.e. with 
bronze tire. oblicum .. . transiit, 
across whose body has passed. oblicum 
=an adv.; it is really superfluous. For 
spelling see note on secuntur, i. 185. 
gravis icti, mighty of stroke; literally, 
‘heavy in respect of the blow’ he 
strikes. gravi icti would have been 
simpler, but unmetrical. 


276-289] 
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néquiquam longés fugiéns dat corpore torttis, 
parte ferdx, ardénsque oculis, et sibila colla 
arduus attolléns; pars vulnere clauda retentat 
nixantem nddis séque in sua membra, plicantem: 


tali rémigio navis sé tarda movébat; 


280 


véla facit tamen, et plénis subit dstia vélis. 
Sergestum Aenéas prdmissd miinere doinat, 
servatam ob navem laetus socidsque reductés; 
olli serva datur, operum haud igndra Minervae, 


Cressa genus, Pholoé, geminique sub iibere nati. 


285 


Hoc pius Aenéas miss certamine tendit 
gradmineum in campum, quem collibus undique curvis 
cingébant silvae, mediaque in valle theatri 
circus erat, qué sé multis cum milibus hérds 


276-279. longds ... dat... tor- 
tis: with these words our expressions 
‘give a start,’ ‘give a wriggle,’ have 
been well compared; ef., too, § 223. 
fugiéns: conative (see note on agébat, 
272). parte, in half his body; abl. of 
specification. For this sense of pars cf. 
iv. 374. arduus attolléns: for constr. 
see § 213, at the end. pars, the other 
half. nixantem nédis, working its way 
onward with its coils. nixantem is used 
much as niténs is in li. 380; see note 
there. 

280. tali: i.e. as badly crippled, as 
ineffectual. tarda in sense and in posi- 
tion in the verse balances clauda, 278. 

281. véla facit (spreads) = véla dat 
ventis. plénis .. . vélis: cf. plénd .. 
véld, i. 400. The repetition véla . . 
vélis makes the verse mean, ‘Sails she 
tries, and with sails does what she 
can not do with oars.’ 

282-283. prdmiss6 minere: Vergil 
is telling us indirectly (§ 254) that 
Aeneas had promised a prize to every 
competitor. meritae.. . palmae, 70, 
does not prove this, as some maintain; 
coming in last in a race is hardly a 
case of merita palma. servatam... 
reductos: cf. reducis ... reldtam, i. 


The emphasis is on 
the participles, the saving of the ship 
and the bringing back of, ete. (§ 214). 


390, with notes. 


284-285. datur: for scansion see 
§ 276. Minervae: Minerva was god- 
dess of handicrafts in general, but 
esp. of weaving, spinning, and em- 


broidery. sub, clinging to. 
286-361. The foot race is next. Nisus 
leads till by accident he falls. Though he 


loses the victory himself, he helps his 
friend Euryalus to win. 


286-289. miss6, dispatched, com- 
pleted. Missid or missus was the 
technical term for a ‘turn’ or ‘event’ 
at games held in Rome. collibus... 
silvae: an inverted way (§ 225) of 
saying ‘winding hills, forest-crowned, 
girdled,’ etc. collibus is instr. ablative. 
theatri circus: for case of theadtri see 
§ 122. The Roman theater was semi- 
circular in shape; the seats rose in 
almost unbroken line from the lowest 
to the highest level, i.e. there were no 
balconies. A valley surrounded by 
hills might well, therefore, be called 
‘a theater-like vale.’ See also note on 
silvis ... coruscis, 1. 164. sé... tulit 
(290), made his way. 
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consessum in medium tulit, exstriictdque resédit. 


Hic, qui forte velint rapidd contendere cursti 
invitat pretiis animdés, et praemia pdnit. 
Undique conveniunt Teucri mixtique Sicani, 


Nisus et Euryalus primi, 
295 


Euryalus forma insignis viridique iuventa, 


Nisus amGre pid pueri, quoés deinde secitus 

régius égregia Priami dé stirpe Didrés; 

hunc Salius simul et Patron, quorum alter Acarnan, 
alter ab Arcadid Tegeaeae sanguine gentis; 


300 


tum duo Trinacrii iuvenés, Helymus Panopésque, 


adsuéti silvis, comités senidris Acestae; 

multi praeterea, quds fama obsciira recondit. 
Aenéas quibus in mediis sic deinde lociitus: 
“Accipite haec animis, laetasque advertite mentis. 


305 


Némo6 ex hdc numero mihi non donatus abibit. 


Gndsia bina dabo lévats licida ferro 
spicula caelatamque argento ferre bipennem; 


omnibus hic erit Gnus honés. 


Trés praemia primi 


accipient, flavaque caput nectentur oliva. 
310 Primus ecum phaleris insignem victor habéto, 


290. exstrictd, on a throne; lit., ‘on 
something raised.’ For the pf. pass. 
part. as noun see § 216, 1. 

291-292. qui... velint =s?% qui ve- 
lint, should any wish. See note on qui 

- . Qui, 67. podnit =prdponit (§ 221), 
proffers, offers. 

293. mixti: sc. cwm eis. 

295. insignis, made conspicuous. 

296. amore: join with insignis, to be 
supplied out of 295. pid, pure, honest. 
pueri: Euryalus. 

301. adsuéti, trained (to), used (to); 
lit., ‘habituated (with).’ silvis: instr. 
ablative. They were thus good run- 
ners; cf. the picture in véldcis . . . 
fatigat, 253, and in spimantis. . . pre- 
mentem, i. 324. 


302. recondit, whom rumor (men’s 
talk) hides in darkness. obsciira is a 
transferred epithet (§ 212); fama is so 
called because the men with whom it 
is for the moment dealing are obscure. 

305-309. Ném6 ... abibit: Vergil 
is now more explicit; see note on 
promiss6 minere, 282. non dénatus, 
unrewarded. Gndosia: i.e. Cretan. The 
Cretans were famous archers. dabé 
...ferre: cf. optare... dat ferre talen- 
tum, 247-248, with note. caelatam: 
probably on the wooden handle. 
hic: here a heavy syllable (§ 258), as 
often in verse. praemia, special prizes. 
primi, leaders, winners. flava: the 
leaves of the olive are yellowish green. 
caput nectentur: for constr. see § 149. 
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alter Amazoniam pharetram plénamque sagittis 
Thréiciis, l4to quam circum amplectitur aurd 
balteus, et tereti subnectit fibula gemma, 
tertius Argolica hac galea contentus abito.”’ 


Haec ubi dicta, locum capiunt, signdque repente 


315 


corripiunt spatia auditd, limenque relincunt, 
effisi nimbo similés; simul ultima signant. 
Primus abit, longéque ante omnia corpora Nisus 
émicat, et ventis et fulminis Gcior lis; 


proximus huic, longo sed proximus intervalls, 


320 


Insequitur Salius; spatid post deinde relictd 


tertius Euryalus; 


Euryalumque Helymus sequitur, qué deinde sub ipso 
ecce volat calcemque terit iam calce Didrés, 


311-313. alter, the second; the word 
is often so used in a series involving 
primus (cf. 310), tertiws (cf. 314), etc. 
Amazoniam ... Thréiciis: localiza- 
tion (§ 208); the weapons are the best 
of their kind. The Thracians were 
famous archers, as the Cretans were 
(see note on Gnosia, 306). 1at6 ... 
auro balteus: for constr. cf. lato... 
hastilia ferro, i. 313, with note. The 
belt was probably merely embossed 
with gold; Vergil’s language is extrav- 
agant. tereti... gemma: instr. abl.; 
in some way the gem acts as a clasp 
to hold the buckle in place. 

314. Argolica: i.e. captured from 
the Greeks, as the loérica was, 260-261. 
Vergil does not tell us when or how 
the galea was captured. 

315-317. locum: coll. singular. cor- 
ripiunt spatia: cf. campum corripuére, 
144-145. spatia merely =the course; 
spatium would be unmetrical here. 
limen =carcere, 145, and finibus, 139. 
effiisi: cf. efftist carcere, 145. nimbé, 
raindrops; see § 201. The point of 
the comparison is the number of con- 
testants: this would be most impres- 
sive at the start when they were still 


well grouped together. ultima signant 
(sc. oculis), they mark (make distinct) 
the last stretch, i.e. they make the 
home stretch distinct (stand out) by 
fixing their eyes firmly on it. 

318-321. abit, gets away. omnia = 
cétera. corpora: how good a word this 
is here one may understand by visual- 
izing a foot race in which there are 
many contestants. fulminis. . . alis: 
on coins the thunderbolt is often pic- 
tured with wings. proximus... prox- 
imus: proximus means far less than 
secundus (ef. sequor), which =‘follow- 
ing close on the heels of the first.’ The 
thought here is, ‘Salius is next, but 
next in this case means little.’ Note 
the spondee in the fifth foot, in a word 
of four syllables (§ 265). insequitur, 
pursues (him), presses close upon 
(him). 

323-324. quo... ipsd: in trans- 
lating begin a new sentence, and dis- 
regard ipsd: Close upon him. sub, 
close behind. volat: for the position of 
the subject Diorés see § 235. calcem 
. « . calce: loosely used for pedem 

. . pede. iam, presently, marks still 
closer approach. 
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incumbéns umerd, spatia et si plira supersint, 


transeat élapsus prior, ambiguumve relinquat. 
Iamque feré spatid extrémé fessique sub ipsam 
finem adventabant, lévi cum sanguine Nisus 
labitur infélix, caesis ut forte 1uvencis 


330 


fiisus humum viridisque super madefécerat herbas: 


hic iuvenis iam victor ovans véstigia press6 
haud tenuit titubata sold, sed pronus in ipsd 
concidit immundéque fim6 sacroque cruore, 
non tamen Euryali, non ille oblitus amérum, 


nam sésé opposuit Salid per lubrica surgéns; 


ille autem spissa iacuit revoltitus haréna. 
Emicat Euryalus, et, mtinere victor amici, 
prima tenet, plaustique volat fremittique secundd; 


325-326. incumbéns umer4d, grazing 
his shoulder; lit., ‘flinging himself on,’ 
etc. (§ 151). si... supersint,...relin- 
quat (326), should a longer stretch re- 
main, he would, etc. Vergil writes from 
the point of view of a spectator who is 
considering the possibilities of the yet 
unfinished race. Cf. the hist. pres. in 
318-324. Had Vergil’s point of view 
been that of a mere reporter, he would 
have used the pluperfect subjunctive. 
élapsus prior, by slipping to the front; 
see § 213, at the end. ambiguumve 
relinquat, or at least would leave an 
uncertainty concerning the winner. 

327-330. fessi suggests that there 
was little prospect now, barring acci- 
dent, of a change in the order of the 
runners. fesst =an adv., weariedly, and 
so may be joined by eé to the adv. ex- 
pression feré... eaxtrémo; cf. the use 
of et, i. 694. ipsam finem: for the 
gender cf. ii. 554. Jlévi: it is easy to 
see how ‘polished’ can =‘slippery.’ 
cum .. . labitur: a cwm-inversum 
clause; see note on cum... sécum 
(ait), i. 36-37. ut: freely, where. 
Strictly, wt denotes a comparison. 
Vergil’s expression is far from good: 
he slips, precisely as, it so chanced, 
blood had soaked. fisus: sc. sanguis. 


super madefécerat, and had soaked the 
ground ... over which it flowed. 
331-333. hic, then. victor is pred. to 
ovdns, exulting as, etc. pressd ... 
solo: freely, when he trod the spot. titu- 
bata: a dep. part. of titwbd, with pres. 
force, reeling; see § 186, and note on 
crétus, ii. 74. -que...-que: asini. 43. 
In translating disregard the first -que. 
334. nén...amdorum, yet not for- 
getful, no, not HE, of, etc. 
336. autem: i.e. in his turn. spissa 
. . haréna: Vergil has in mind the 
sand floor (haréna, arena) of the circus 
or amphitheater at Rome, closely 
packed and pounded down to afford a 
better flooring. In view of 287 the 
words can hardly be called happy 


‘here. spiss@ has point in that a fall 


on a firm floor would be apt to disab!e 
a man, esp. when he was going at top 
speed, iacuit, lay prostrate, suggests 
the result, not the process, ‘was laid 
low’ (see § 222). 

337. Euryalus: for scansion see § 276. 

338. prima: as in 194. plausti... 
secundd: for case see § 161. plausi 
implies the clapping of hands. For 
the applause given to the unsports- 
manlike act of Nisus ct. note on 
Ulizés, ii. 44. 
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post Helymus subit, et, nunc tertia palma, Didrés. 

Hic totum caveae consessum ingentis et dra 340 
prima patrum magnis Salius clamoribus implet, 
éreptumque dolé reddi sibi poscit hondrem. 

Tutatur favor Euryalum, lacrimaeque decorae, 

gratior et pulchr6 veniéns in corpore virtiis; 


adiuvat et magna proclamat voce Didrés, 


345 


qui subiit palmae fristraque ad praemia vénit 
ultima, si primi Salis reddantur honGrés. 

Tum pater Aenéas “‘Vestra,” inquit, ‘‘minera vobis 
certa manent, pueri, et palmam movet drdine ném3; 


mé liceat cAstis miserari insontis amici.” 


350 


Sic fatus, tergum Gaetiili imm{dne lednis 

dat Salis, villis onerdsum atque unguibus aureis. 
Hic Nisus ‘‘Si tanta,” inquit, ‘sunt praemia victis, 
et té l4psdrum miseret, quae mtinera Nisd 


digna dabis, primam merui qui laude cordnam, 


355 


ni mé, quae Salium, fortiina inimica tulisset?’’, 


339. palma, prize, for ‘ prize-winner.’ 

340-341. caveae, the ring, the arena. 
Vergil has in mind the same image as 
he had when he wrote spiss@ . 
harénd, 336. So in 6ra prima patrum, 
the gazing sires in front, as the words 
have been well rendered, he is think- 
ing of the fact that in Rome the seats 
nearest the stage of the theater or 
nearest the arena were allotted to the 
senators, the patrés. Vergil’s words, 
which lit. =‘the first faces of the sires,’ 
are at once’ correct and striking to 
one who visualizes in fact or in pic- 
ture a great crowd at a contest. 

342. sibi: join both with éreptum 
and with reddi. 

348-345. favor, the popular support. 
gratior: to be joined with veniéns, as 
arduus is joined with attolléns, 278; 
see note there. veniéns, that shows 
itself; lit., ‘coming forward,’ ‘present- 
ing itself.’ proclamat, lodges an appeal, 
a technical sense often borne by this 
verb. Didrés: for position see § 235. 


346. palmae: sc. wltimae, out of 
ultima, 347. For meaning cf. palma, 
339. fristra: join with both verbs. 

347. si... reddantur, showld, etc. 

350. mé: subject of miserari, let it 
be permissible for me, etc. Liceat mihi, 
with inf., is commoner. 

352. aureis, gilded; for scansion see 
§ 281. 

354-356. lapsérum, of those who 
have tumbled. There seems to be a 
touch of humor here, as in frdctis. . . 
rémis, 222; see note there. There is a 
humorous conceit, too, in Nis6é, as a 
substitute for mihi. Nisus hints play- 
fully that Nisus is ‘some great one’ 
and deserving of a large prize. See ncte 
on Mnéstheus, 194. merui: we ought 
to have meruit, since the antecedent is 
Niso. The first person, however, is 
natural enough, since Nis6é really = 
mihi. For the mood of merui see note 
on impulerat, ii. 55. tulisset, had un- 
done me; cf. hic... tulit, ii. 554-555, 
with notes. 
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et simul his dictis faciem ostentabat et idd 


turpia membra, fimo. 


Risit pater optimus olli, 


et clipeum efferri iussit, Didymaonis artis, 


360 


Neptiini sacrd Danais dé poste refixum; 


hdc iuvenem égregium praestanti minere donat. 
Post ubi confecti cursiis et dona perégit, 

“Nune, si cui virtiis animusque in pectore praeséns, 

adsit, et vinctis attollat bracchia palmis.”’ 


365 


Sic ait, et geminum pugnae proponit hondrem, 


victori vélatum aurod vittisque luvencum, 
énsem atque Insignem galeam solacia victo. 
Nec mora: continud vastis cum viribus effert 
dra Darés, magndque virum sé murmure tollit, 


370 


sdlus qui Paridem solitus contendere contra, 


idemque ad tumulum, qud6 maximus occubat Hector, 
victorem Bitén, immani corpore qui sé 
Bebrycia veniéns Amyci dé gente ferébat, 


357-361. simul is here a _ prep., 
=simul cum. This use belongs to 
poetry and to post-Vergilian prose. 
Risit: Aeneas sees the humor of the 
situation (cf. note on Nis6, 354). olli 
( = illi: § 103, 1), on him, is a loose dat. 
of interest (§ 131); it lit. = ‘for him,’ 
‘for his good.’ artis, the skillful work- 
manship. Danais: dat. of the agent, = 
a Danais (§133). refixum, wnfas- 
tened. There is no hint concerning 
the location of the temple of Neptune 
or of the way in which the shield came 
into Aeneas’s hands. The shield is a 
fine shield, a worthy present to the 
gods; besides, it has a history. égre- 
gium praestanti: juxtaposition of like 
ideas (§ 239, 1); the lad deserves the 
prize, fine as it is. ddnat: contrast 
the construction in 260-262. 


362-386. Aeneas calls for volunteers to 
engage in a boxing match. Only one, the 
Trojan Dares, appears. 


362-364. confecti: sc. sunt. cursts: 
we might say trials of speed. perégit: 


sc. AenéGs. praeséns, ever-present, 
ready, resolute. évinctis: i.e. with the 
caestus (69). 

365-367. geminum. . . hondrem = 
duds... hondrés. prdpdnit justifies 
the note on podnit, 292. vélatum, 
decked, fits vittis better than it does 
auré. The gold was, doubtless, on the 
horns; the horns of victims were often 
gilded. sdlacia: we talk of ‘consola- 
tion prizes.’ 

368-374. Nec mora (est): cf. haud 
mora, 140, with note. effert: sc. out 
of the crowd. 6ra, his face, is far more 
picturesque than sé would be. The 
word makes us think of Dares as 
coming forward, with head held high, 
in the pride of his strength. virum: 
as in 148. For constr. of magno... 
murmure cf. plaust,. . . secundd, 338, 
with note. idem: as iniii. 158. qué = 
im quo, an extreme instance of the use 
seen in § 155. victérem, peerless, cham- 
pion. For the word-order in victorem 
Bitén ... perculit (374) see § 230. im- 
mani corpore. . . ferébat, with giant 
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perculit, et fulva moribundum extendit haréna4; 


talis prima Darés caput altum in proelia tollit, 


375 


ostenditque umer6s latés, alternaque iactat 

bracchia protendéns, et verberat ictibus auras. 
Quaeritur huic alius; nec quisquam ex agmine tantd 
audet adire virum manibusque indicere caestis. 


Ergo, alacris cinctdsque putans excédere palma, 


380 


Aenéae stetit ante pedés, nec plira moratus 
tum laeva taurum cornt tenet, atque ita fatur: 
“Nate dea, si ném6 audet sé crédere pugnae, 


quae finis standi? 
Diicere dona iubé.” 


Quod mé decet usque tenéri? 
Cincti simul dre fremébant 385 


Dardanidae reddique vird promissa iubébant. 

Hic gravis Entellum dictis castigat Acestés, 
proximus ut viridante tord conséderat herbae: 
“Entelle, héroum quondam fortissime fristra, 


tantane tam patiéns nilld certamine tolli 


390 


bulk strode onward, when he came, etc. 
immani corpore is modal abl. with sé 
... ferébat; cf. ingenti mole, 118, vastis 
... viribus effert, 368, quam... armis, 
iv. 11, with notes. veniéns... gente 
combines two ideas: (1) that of the 
lineage of Butes, (2) that of the place 
whence he came. In (1) veniéns = 
‘springing,’ in (2) it has its usual 
sense. (2) is the dominant idea. 
Render by as he came from Bebrycia, 
from the line (family) of Amycus. 
Bebrycia: adj., of course. 

375-377. talis . . . tollit, so fine a 
figure is Dares as, etc. alterna... 
auras: he puts himself into the most 
approved pugilistie attitudes. 

378. huic: freely, to meet him. 

380-381. alacris: here masc., for the 
usual alacer. excédere palma, were 
withdrawing from the prize, i.e. were 
letting the prize go by default. mec 
. . . moratus, and without more delay. 
For case of pliira see § 146. 

384-386. finis: fem., as in 328. Qué 
+» » usque: note the tmesis: § 238. 


tenéri = détinéri (§ 221). Dicere = 
Abdiicere (§ 221); sc. mé as subject. 
déna... prémissd: for scansion see 
note on mihi, i. 77. Caincti ... Dar- 
danidae: as in i. 559-560. 


387-484. Urged on by Acestes, Entellus, 
an aged Sicilian boxing champion, at length 
comes forward. In the fight Entellus pre- 
vails, and Aeneas stops the contest. 


387-388. gravis: freely, a man of 
weight and force. Cf. pietate gravem 
ac meritis. . . virum, i. 151, with note. 
dictis: Vergil had no need to add an 
adj. to dictis; the dicta of a vir gravis 
will be dicta gravia et sevéra. ut: used 
much as in 329; see note there. The 
thought is that his rebuke was entirely 
natural in view of his place beside 
Entellus. For 388 we should use a 
parenthesis, ‘he had taken a seat, it 
so chanced,’ ete. 

389-390. fristra: i.e. if you allow 
this prize to go by default. nillé cer- 
tamine: we should say without a 
contest. For syntax see § 161. 
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dona sinés? Ubi nunc nobis deus ille magister 
néquiquam memoratus Eryx? Ubi fama per omnem 
Trinacriam et spolia illa tuis pendentia téctis?”’ 

Ille sub haec: “‘N6n laudis amor nec gloria cessit 


395 


pulsa metii, sed enim gelidus tardante senecta 


sanguis hebet, frigentque effétae in corpore virés. 

Si mihi, quae quondam fuerat quaque improbus iste 
exsultat fidéns, si nunc foret illa iuventas, 

haud equidem pretid inductus pulchréque iuvencd 


400 


vénissem, nec déna moror.” 


Sic deinde loctitus 


in medium geminés immani pondere caestiis 
proiécit, quibus acer Eryx in proelia suétus 
ferre manum dirdque intendere bracchia tergs. 
Obstipuére animi; tantdrum ingentia septem 
405 terga boum plumbd insité ferrdque rigébant. 


391-393. Ubi . . . nobis (est)... ?, 
Of what avail to us is... ?, i.e.‘ What 
has become of ... 2’; lit., ‘Where 
exists forus...?’ mdbis is dat. of in- 
terest (§ 131). néquiquam =fristra, 
389. memoratus (sc. tibi) lit. = 
‘spoken of,’ etc., but the speaker’s 
scorn gives it the force of much her- 
alded. fama: aprose writer would add 
vulgata, ‘spread far and wide.’ per... 
Trinacriam: Entellus was a Sicilian. 
His place by Acestes, 387-388, shows 
that. spolia .. . téctis: cf. barbaricé 
... superbi, ii. 504, with notes. 

394-396. sub, <wmnmediately after. 
gloria: briefly put for glériae amor or 
cupid6é. sed enim: as ini. 19. geli- 
dus. . .virés: the parallelism (§ 251) 
brings out finely the pathetic way in 
which a one-time champion contrasts 
his present with his former state. 
gelidus. . . senecta, (chill =) chilled, 
sluggish with age. tardante (eum =san- 
guinem) senecté is an abl. abs., equiva- 
lent to a causal clause. 

397-398. Si mihi. . . illa iuventas, 
If I had,...tf I had NOW the glo- 
rious strength, etc. With tlla cf. illd, 
ii. 274, with note. fuerat: sc. mihi. 


qua... fidéns, in reliance on which 
. exults. For the abl. with fidéns 
see note on rébus, i. 452. improbus 
iste, yonder braggart; see notes on im- 
proba, ii. 80, and on défénsdribus tstis, 
1i.521. si, if, I say, repeats Si, 397. 

400. moror, heed, regard; cf. nec mé 
. .. moratur, ii. 287, and see moror in 
Vocabulary. 

402-403. quibus may be (1) instr. 
abl. with in proelia ... ferre manum, 
which virtually =pwgndre, or (2) instr. 
abl. with dcer, in sense of ‘inspirited,’ 
‘made full of courage’ (see, then, 
§§ 160, 215). ferremanum suggests two 
ideas: (1) that of the expression cén- 
ferre manum, used of fighting at close 
quarters, (2) the actual thrusting for- 
ward of the hands which constitutes 
the essence of boxing and prize-fight- 
ing; cf. alterna . . . protendéns, 376- 
377. suétus: sc. erat. dard. . .tergd: 
cf. intendit. . . locum sertis, iv. 506, 
with note. We should have expected 
quorumque diird tergdO (suétus 
erat), but see note on et, li. 71. 

404. tantorum =tantorwm quanta fu- 
érunt; it may be rendered by mon- 
strous, huge. 


406-420] 


LIBER QUINTUS 


Ante omnis stupet ipse Darés longéque recisat, 
magnanimusque Anchisiadés et pondus et ipsa 
hic illic vincldrum imménsa voliimina versat. 
Tum senior talis referébat pectore vicés: 

“Quid si quis caestiis ipsius et Herculis arma 
vidisset tristemque héc ipso in litore pugnam? 
Haec germanus Eryx quondam tuus arma gerébat 
(sanguine cernis adhiic sparsdque infecta cerebro), 
his magnum Alcidén contra stetit, his ego suétus, 


407 


410 


dum melior viris sanguis dabat, aemula necdum 415 
temporibus geminis cinébat sparsa senectiis. 

Sed si nostra Darés haec Troius arma recisat, 

idque pid sedet Aenéae, probat auctor Acestés, 


aequemus pugnas. 


Erycis tibi terga remittd 


(solve metiis), et tii Trdidnis exue caestiis.” 420 


406. longé . .. rectsat: sc. pug- 
nam; he refuses combat, and backs 
away from his adversary. 

407-408. pondus ... versat, feels 
(tests) the weight and turns over and 
over, etc. Aeneas himself is deeply 
impressed by the terrible nature of 
Entellus’s caesttis. vinclorum =caes- 
tus, 401; the gauntlets are called vin- 
cla because they closely envelop the 
hands. 

409. senior, aged champion, Entel- 
lus; ef. 395-396. 

411. tristem, terrible; in the fight 
referred to by Entellus Eryx was 
slain by Hercules. 

412. tuus, your countryman. En- 
tellus is addressing Aeneas. With 
germanus ef. Nec litora.. . fraterna, 
23-24, with notes. 

414, his: instr. abl., with their help. 
his ... suétus: sc. fui, and cf. ad- 
suéti stlvis, 301. 

415-416. aemula... senectiis, and 
jealous old age was not yet sprinkled 
white and hoar over, ete. Cf. in gen- 
eral quibus virés, li. 638-639. 
aemula is the emphatic word of the 
sentence (note its position before the 


conj.: § 236); it gives the cause of 
canébat. Old age is the jealous rival 
of youth, ever seeking to do it harm. 
417-420. recisat (refuses =) refuses 
to face. Cf. rectisat, 406 (the word is 
used there, however, without ex- 
pressed object). id: i.e. opposition to 
the Sicilian caestis. id is subject of 
sedet, object of probat. pid: Entellus 
courteously gives Aeneas his charac- 
teristic epithet. sedet, ds the settled 
view, virtually = placet. Cf. ii. 660. 
auctor, as surety; cf. 17, with note. 
auctor is full of deference to Acestes 
and so corresponds to pid. pugnas: 
the sing. would be unmetrical here. 
tibi . . . remitto, J surrender to you, 
i.e. ‘out of deference to you, I waive 
my right to use’; this is said to Dares. 
ti . . . caestis: these words suggest 
indirectly (§ 254) that the fighting is 
to be done with caestis lighter even 
than those Dares had at first worn. 
In the fact that each contestant, 
normally, was free to use such caestus 
as he pleased we have another differ- 
ence between ancient and modern 
sportsmanship; see 334-338, with 
note on plaust . . . secwndd, 338. 


408 


VERGILI AENEIDOS 


[421-436 


Haec fatus, duplicem ex umeris reiécit amictum, 

et magnds membrorum artis, magna ossa lacertosque 
exuit, atque ingéns media consistit haréna. 

Tum satus Anchisa caestiis pater extulit aequos, 


425 


et paribus palmas amborum innexuit armis. 


Constitit in digitds extempl6 arréctus uterque, 
bracchiaque ad superas interritus extulit auras. 
Abdixére retrd longé capita ardua ab ictt, 
immiscentque maniis manibus, pugnamque lacessunt, 


430 


ille pedum melior moti frétusque iuventa, 


hic membris et mle valéns, sed tarda trementi 
genua labant, vastds quatit aeger anhélitus artis. 
Multa viri néquiquam inter sé vulnera iactant, 
multa cavo lateri ingeminant, et pectora vastds 


435 


dant sonitiis, erratque auris et tempora circum 


crébra manus, dird crepitant sub vulnere mAlae. 


422. For the hypermetric verse see 
§ 291. 

423. exuit, stripped, laid bare. The 
proper object of exwd is a word de- 
noting the garment, etc., removed; 
with our passage cf. exiitds vinclis. . . 
palmds, li. 153, extita pedem, iv. 518. 
Of course to lay off one’s garments is 
to strip (bare) one’s body. 

424. satus Anchisa: cf. 244. pater 
suggests Aeneas’s care for his country- 
man Dares; cf. note on nautis pater, 130. 
aequos: at once equally matched in 
weight, etc., and lighter than those 
originally worn by the champions; see 
note on ti. . . caestus, 420. 

426. Constitit (from cénsist6), took 
his stand; se. sé ($151). in digités 

... arréctus, wplifted (rising) upon 
his toes, to secure the greatest possible 
reach. 

427. extulit, raised high (aloft); for 
the force of ex- see note on élisam, iii. 
567. Contrast the sense of eatwlit, 
424, 

429. They spar at first; each feints, 
seeking to induce the other to lead. 


430-431. ille . .. hic, the one. . 
the other; the words point at the com- 
batants (see note on Ille, 90). moti, 
agility, nimbleness, speed. Boxers and 
prizefighters still lay great stress on 
‘footwork.’ trementi (sc. ei): dat. of 
interest; see § 132. 

432. genua: for scansion see § 273. 
aeger, labored; lit., ‘sick,’ in the sense 


of ‘sickening,’ ‘exhausting.’ With 
vastos . . . artus cf. créber . . . quatit, 
199-200. 


433-436. vulnera, deadly blows; cf. 
infesto vulnere, ii. 529. lateri, ribs. in- 
geminant, plant; lit., ‘heap up.’ The 
verb is here virtually a verb of giving, 
and so is used with the dat. lateri. We 
may explain the dat. also by § 138. 
auris: in statues of boxers which have 
come down from classical times the 
ears are often represented as bruised 
and misshapen. crébra manus: cf. cré- 
bris .. . bipennibus, ii. 627. Render by 
the frequent hand, or by again and 
again the hand. vulnere: cf. vulnera, 
433. In 433 the plural, in 436 the 
singular is metrically convenient. 


A BOXER 


if 


437-453] 


LIBER QUINTUS 


409 


Stat gravis Entellus, nistique immdtus eddem 
corpore téla modo atque oculis vigilantibus exit; 
ille, velut celsam oppugnat qui mdlibus urbem, 


aut montana sedet circum castella sub armis, 


440 


nunc hés, nunc illds aditiis omnemque pererrat 
arte locum, et variis adsultibus inritus urget. 
Ostendit dextram insurgéns Entellus, et alté 
extulit: ille ictum venientem 4 vertice vélox 


praevidit, celerique élapsus corpore cessit; 


445 


Entellus viris in ventum effidit, et ultré 

ipse gravis graviterque ad terram pondere vast6 
concidit, ut quondam cava concidit aut Erymanthd 
aut Ida in magna radicibus éruta pinus. 


Consurgunt studiis Teucri et Trinacria piibés; 


450 


it clamor caeld, primusque accurrit Acestés 
aequaevumque ab humd6 miserans attollit amicum. 
At non tardatus cast neque territus hérés 


437-438. gravis, a massive figure. 
nist: a good term for the position of 
a boxer whose every sinew is strained 
to the utmost. corpore. . . modo: i.e. 
by merely bending his body; cf. 
Cicero, Cat.. I. 15, tuds petitidnés 
(‘thrusts,’ ‘lunges,’) corpore 
effigi. téla, a strong expression for 
ictiis, as are vulnera, 433, vulnere, 436. 
exit, escapes; for the ace. with a verb 
compounded with ex- see §145. Render 
438 by parries the flying strokes with 
his body only and, etc. 

439. ille: Dares. velut ... qui, as 
one who. Neither with the Latin word 
velut nor with its English equivalent, 
as, is a verb needed. médlibus, mas- 
sive towers, huge ramparts; abl. of spec. 
with celsam, or instr. abl. with celsam, 
in the sense of ‘uplifted high’ (see, 
then, §§ 160, 215). 

441-442. pererrat is adapted to the 
nearest object. See note on legunt, i. 
426. Dares ‘tries’ every approach and 
‘circles round’ every point. 


443-445. insurgéns (e7 =deztrae) : i.e. 
to give his blow greater force. Cf. in 
digits ... arréctus, 426. Entellus 
now assumes the offensive. extulit: as 
in 427, ille, the other. a vertice, from 
above; ef. i. 114. Note tctum here 
after téla, 438, vulnere, 436, and vul- 
nera, 433. élapsus, slipping out of 
range (of the ictus). cessit, gave way, 
before the blow, instead of standing 
his ground, as Entellus had done, 437- 
438. With corpore cessit cf. note on 
corpore ... modo, 438. 

446-449. ultrd ipse: ie. without 
any exertion on the part of his oppo- 
nent. gravis and graviter may be 
coupled by -que, since gravis is really 
adverbial in sense. In translating 
disregard -que: a heavy mass, fell 
heavily, etc. quondam: as in ii. 367, 
li. 416. cava: i.e. old, as Entellus is. 
Erymanthé: note the simple abl. be- 
side Ida in magna, 449. See § 155. 

451. cael6: for case see § 134. 

453. casi: here in lit. sense, fall. 


410 VERGILI AENEIDOS 


[454-471 


acrior ad pugnam redit ac vim suscitat ira: 

455 tum pudor incendit viris et cdnscia virtiis, 
praecipitemque Darén ardéns agit aequore toto, 
nunc dextra ingemin4ns ictiis, nunc ille sinistra. 
Nec mora nec requiés; quam multa grandine nimbi 
culminibus crepitant, sic dénsis ictibus hérés 

460 créber utraque mani pulsat versatque Daréta. 
Tum pater Aenéas procédere longius iras 
et saevire animis Entellum haud passus acerbis, 
sed finem imposuit pugnae fessumque Daréta 
éripuit, mulcéns dictis, ac talia fatur: 

465 “Infélix, quae tanta animum démentia cépit? 
Non viris alias conversaque niimina sentis? 


Céde ded.” 


Dixitque et proelia voce dirémit. 


Ast illum fidi aequalés genua aegra trahentem 

lactantemque utrdque caput crassumque crudrem 
470 Ore Giectantem mixtdsque in sanguine dentis 

diicunt ad navis, galeamque énsemque vocati 


454. vim, violence, as in i. 4, i. 69, 
etc.; ‘strength’ is virés. 

455-457. tum, moreover. pudor, 
sense of honor, self-respect. See Vocab- 
ulary, and cf. note on pudor, iv. 27. 
The word denotes Entellus’s regard 
for his teacher and for his own high 
reputation (391-393). cénscia virtis, 
conscious prowess, = virtis sudrum vi- 
rium conscia, or the like. For the latter 
form cf. méns sibi cénscia récti, i. 604, 
with notes. We should say ‘conscious- 
ness of prowess.’ Darén: for form see 
§ 108. aequore, the plain. By itself 
aequor (cf. aecus, aequa, aecum) 
simply =‘the level,’ though it com- 
monly denotes the levels of the great 
deep. ingemindns ictts: cf. multa... 
ingeminant, 434. ille: asin 334. Ren- 
der by look you, mark you. 

458-460. quam mult is balanced by 
sic dénsis, 459, with blows as thick and 
many as the hailstones (are) with 
which the storm-clouds, etc. dénsis ic- 


tibus <... créber: ci. ‘creber 
procellis Africus, i. 85-86, with note. 
versat: i.e. makes him spin round as 
a top spins. Daréta: for the form see 
§ 111. 

461. iras: sc. ews =Hntelli. 

465. quae... cépit?: cf. quae... 
insamia .. .?, il. 42. 

466-467. Non alias (esse)... con- 
versa (esse) ... sentis?, Are you not 
aware that the strength is now different 
(ts another’s) ...?, etc. ntmina, the 
powers divine, i.e. the favor of the 
powers divine. The deities that had 
always helped Dares (for his suc- 
cess see 370-374) have now deserted 
him. ded, heaven (cf. iv. 440). 
Aeneas’s words make it possible for 
Dares to withdraw gracefully from 
the contest. 

471-472. galeamque énsemque: for 
these prizes see 367. The -que at- 
tached to galeam introduces the clause 
galeam ... accipiunt. vocati =revo- 


472-486] 


LIBER QUINTUS 


411 


accipiunt, palmam Entelld taurumque relincunt. 
Hic, victor, superans animis, taurdque superbus, 
“Nate dea vosque haec,”’ inquit, “cogndscite, Teucri, 


et mihi quae fuerint iuvendli in corpore virés, 


475 


et qua servétis revocatum 4 morte Daréta.” 
Dixit, et adversi contra stetif ora luvenci, 
qui ddnum astabat pugnae, dirdsque reducta 
libravit dextra media inter cornua caestiis, 


arduus, effractdque inlisit in ossa cerebro; 


480 


sternitur, exanimisque treméns procumbit humi bos. 
Ile super talis effundit pectore vicés: 

“Hane tibi, Eryx, melidrem animam pro morte Darétis 
persolvo6; hic victor caestiis artemque repond.” 


Protinus Aenéas celeri certare sagitta 


invitat qui forte velint, et praemia ponit, 


catt G@ navibus. palmam: cf. palmae, 
111. taurum: see 366. 

473-476. superans, ewvultant; the 
literal idea is that of overleaping all 
proper bounds. superbus, glorying 
in; properly, ‘made proud by,’ éldtus. 
See §215. haec: with this word 
475-476 are in apposition. et... 
et =both ... and. With the use of 
et...etinan appositional expression 
cf. 63. For like use of -que... -que 
see note on iv. 526. 

477. adversi strengthens contra... 
éra. In translating omit it, or else 
render by full before the face, etc. 

478-480. ddnum ... pugnae: cf. 


pugnae ... honorem, 365. reducta, 
drawing back. Somewhat similar is 
adductis . . . lacertis, 141. libravit, 


swung up and down, as a means of 
giving fullest force to his blow. ar- 
duus, towering high, i.e. rising to his full 
height. Cf. insurgéns, 443, with note. 

481. procumbit ... bods: for the 
monosyllabic ending of the verse see 
§ 296, at the end. 

483. Eryx: Entellus’s address to 
Eryx is explained by 391-393. 


melidrem Darétis: Entellus 
speaks contemptuously: to his mind 
a bullock is a better offering than 
a champion as easily vanquished as 
Dares was vanquished. For this tone 
we have been prepared by superdns, 
etc., 473, by 410-417, esp. the coarse 
verse, 413, and by 474-476. 

484. persolv6: Entellus looks on 
Eryx as a deified patron of boxing, 
and as his helper in the recent com- 
bat. artem, my craft, my profession, 
as boxer. repono, I lay aside; cf. 
note on fizxit, i. 248. 


eee 


485-544. An archery contest follows. In 
this, the mark is a dove tied by its feet to 
a mast. Hippocodn’s arrow lodges in the 
mast, Mnestheus cuts the cord, Eurytion 
kills the dove. Acestes, having no mark 
at which to aim, shoots into the air. His 
arrow bursts into flame. 


485-486. certare .. . invitat: for 
inf. see §182. qui... velint= 
st qui forte velint, should any, per- 
chance, so wish. Cf. qui forte velint, 
291. praemia ponit: as in 292. Cf, 
proponit honorem, 365. 


412 VERGILI AENEIDOS 


[487-500 


ingentique manti malum dé nave Seresti 
érigit, et volucrem traiect6 in fine columbam, 
quo tendant ferrum, malo suspendit ab alto. 
490 Convénére viri, déiectamque aerea sortem 
accépit galea; et primus clamore secundd 
Hyrtacidae ante omnis exit locus Hippocoontis, 
quem modo navali Mnéstheus certamine victor 
consequitur, viridi Mnéstheus évinctus oliva; 
495 tertius Eurytion, tuus, 6 clarissime, frater, 
Pandare, qui quondam, iussus confundere foedus, 
in medids télum torsisti primus Achivos; 
extrémus galeaque ima subsédit Acestés, 
ausus et ipse mani iuvenum temptare labirem. 
500 Tum validis flexds incurvant viribus arciis 


manu: cf. 
These words 
hint (§ 254) that the mdlus is ingéns. 


487-489. ingenti ... 
note on ingéns, i. 99. 


traiect6 in fine: literally, in the 
midst of a cord passed across (around) 
(its body). in finely pictures the 
bird fast in the encircling coils of 
the finis which ties it to the mast. 
quo ... ferrum: a purpose clause, 
at which they are to strive, etc. qué = 
in quam; quo often thus =7n with ac- 
cusative. ferrum =sagittas. 

490-492. Convénére: for form see 
§ 115. viri, the champions. déiectam, 
as they fell; lit., ‘as they were thrown 
down’ (into the helmet). sortem: 
coll. singular. The lots (cf. note on 
sorte trahébat, i. 508) were shaken 
in a helmet till one was flung out. 
The process was then repeated, till 
the order in which the champions 
were to shoot was determined. cla- 
more secundé, amid favoring shouts, 
i.e. of his friends and supporters; cf. 


plausi . . . secundd, 338, magno . 
murmure, 369. exit: sc. &@ galed. 
locus is naturally substituted for 


sors because the lot, by leaping forth, 
gives Hippoco6n his place in the order 
of the shots. 


493-494. modo, lately; join with 
victor. victor: he had come in 
second (232-243). oliva: cf. flava... 
oliva, 309, with note on flava. 

496. iussus: by Minerva. foedus: 
a truce between the Greeks and the 
Trojans that Paris and Menelaiis 
might in single combat decide the issue 
of the war. The elaborate reference 
to the act of Pandarus (described in 
Iliad IV. 85-147) is disturbing to 
modern ideas of sportsmanship and 
fair play (honor). See note on tw 

. . caesttis, 420. 

498. subsédit: it was needless, of 
course, to cast this out of the helmet. 
Acestés: briefly put for sors Acestae. 

499. ausus. . . ipse, who had ven- 
tured, himself, also (et). mant, with 
his strength of hand (such strength of 
hand as he still had). The juxtaposi- 
tion with twvenwm (§ 240) gives to 
mani the force of sent (or sentore) 
mani. iuvenum: for the age of Aces- 
tes cf. 73. 

500. flexds incurvant =flectunt et 
incurvant; see note on summersds 
... obrue, i. 69. The ref. is to the 
stringing and preliminary testing of 
the bows. 


501-516] 


LIBER QUINTUS 


413 


pro sé quisque viri, et déprdmunt téla pharetris, 

primaque per caelum nerv6 stridente sagitta 

Hyrtacidae iuvenis volucris diverberat auras, 

et venit adversique infigitur arbore mali; 

intremuit malus, timuitque exterrita pinnis 505 
ales, et ingenti sonuérunt omnia plausi. 

Post acer Mnéstheus adduct constitit arci, 

alta peténs, pariterque oculds télumque tetendit, 

ast ipsam miserandus avem contingere ferrd 

non valuit; nddés et vincula linea ripit, 510 
quis innexa pedem malo pendébat ab alto: 

illa Notds atque atra volans in nibila figit. 

Tum rapidus iam dtidum arcii contenta paratd 

téla tenéns fratrem Eurytion in vota vocavit, 

iam vacu6 laetam caeld speculatus et lis 515 
plaudentem nigra figit sub nibe columbam; 


501. pro sé: i.e. with all his might 
and main. 

504. venit, goes (to the mark). ad- 
versi: cf. adversi, 477, with note. 
adverst . . . arbore mali =in the face 
of the tree-like mast. The expression 
arbore mali is formed on the analogy 
of arbor abietis, arbor fici, etc., in 
which the gen. is one of definition 
(§ 122). 

505. timuit ... pinnis: a daring 
expression; it =pinnis timorem osten- 
dit. 

506. ingenti ... plaust (sc. pin- 
narum): cf. plausum ... ingentem, 
215-216, also said of a colwmba. 

507-508. adductéd, drawn taut; sc. 
ad sé, or ad pectus, and cf. adductis. . . 
lacertis, 141, reducté . . . dextra, 478- 
479. peténs, aiming at. pariter, in 
oculéds . . . tetendit: cf. 


unison. 
tendant ferrum, 489, tendéns .. . li- 
mina, ii. 405-406. 

509-511. miserandus: cf. infélix 


applied to Sergestus in 204, to Nisus 
in 329. ferré: cf. ferruwm, 489. nddés, 
only the knots. quis =quibus: § 103, 2. 


innexa pedem, fast bownd by its foot. 
Vergil here supplements the account 
given in 487-489 (§ 254). For case of 
pedem see § 150. 

512. Notds: governed by in; for the 
place of the prep. see § 237, at the end. 

513-516. iam didum.. . tenéns = 
qui vam diidum tenébat. arc... 
parat6 may be (1) abl. of attendant 
circumstance (§ 161), or (2) instr. abl. 
with contenta. contenta: transferred 
epithet (§ 212) ;it was the bow that was 
‘strained.’ fratrem: Pandarus; see 
495-497, with notes on 496. Eury- 
tion deifies his brother and makes him 
a patron saint of archery; cf. note on 
persolvd, 484. in véta: as in 234. iam: 
join with laetam. vacué: there is ap- 
parently nothing to hinder its escape. 
alis plaudentem: i.e. with joy, not as 
in 505-506. The bird dies just as its 
escape seems certain. nigra... sub 
nube repeats dtra. . . in niibila, 512. 
The black clouds formed a background 
against which the lighter colored bird 
stood out in sharp relief, and so made 
a better target. 
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[517-530 


décidit exanimis, vitamque reliquit in astris 
aetheriis, fixamque refert délapsa sagittam. 
Amissa solus palma superabat Acestés, 


520 


qui tamen 4érids télum contorsit in auras 


ostentans artemque patér arcumque sonantem. 
Hic-oculis subitum obicitur magndque futtirum 
augurid monstrum (docuit post exitus ingéns, 
séraque terrificl cecinérunt 6mina vatés), 


525 


namque volans liquidis in ntbibus arsit harundo, 


signdvitque viam flammis, tenuisque recessit 
coOnsumpta in ventis, caeld ceu saepe refixa 
transcurrunt crinemque volantia sidera dticunt. 
Attonitis haesére animis, superdsque precati 
530 Trinacrii Teucrique virl; nec maximus Omen 


517-518. vitam ... aetheriis: cf. 
in ventds vita recessit, iv. 705, with 
note. fixam: sc. in corpore. refert: 
se. ad terram. 

519-521. superabat =supererat, re- 
manébat. tamen: i.e. though he no 
longer had a definite mark at which 
to aim. patér probably refers to Aces- 
tes’s age (cf. ipse . . . labdrem, 499) 
and means ‘in spite of his years.’ To 
get the effect of the word, and of its 
position near artem render by dts- 
playing at once his veteran skill and, 
etc. For scansion see § 275; for posi- 
tion cf. § 233. sonantem: it took 
skill and strength to make a bow- 
string twang loudly. 

522-524. Hic. . .obicitur: cf. Hic 
aliud. . . obicitur, ii. 199-200. magnd 
. . .augurid: dat. of purpose; sc. ets = 
Troianis =Romanis. That the omen 
was a good omen is proved by 529- 
540. In ii. 681-691 the flame that 
played about the head of Ascanius 
was a good omen. docuit: as object 
sc. td, referring back to the thought 
of magnod ... monstrum. Note the 
sharp advers. asynd. here. post: em- 
phatic, however, it was not till later 


days. 
balancing post, 523, it was not till late 


ingéns, marvelous. séra is adv., 
that, etc. Seers in all ages have, on 
the basis of later events, interpreted 
omens long after the omens were 
granted. cecinérunt, interpreted; lit., 
‘prophesied,’ i.e. set forth their signif- 
icant character. What later event 
Vergil had in mind here we have no 
means of determining. 

525. arsit, burst into flames. 

526-528. signavit . . . flammis: cf. 
signantem .. . vids, ii. 696. tenuis 
. . .inventos: cf. tenwis...in auras, 
li. 791. refixa, loosened. The ancients 
represented the stars as nailed, so to 
say, to the sky; cf. arem. . . stellis 
adrdentibus aptum, iv. 482. transcur- 
runt: sc. caelum. crinem: the Romans 
often called a comet a stella crinita. 
See the word comet in a dictionary. 
sidera: for position see § 235. 

529-532. haesére, they clung, i.e. to 
their places. precati: sc. sunt. nec... 
abnuit: as usual, Aeneas, dua Troé- 
vanorum, is the first to act. The 
Romans welcomed a good omen, such 
as this (see note on magnoé.. . augurio, 
522-523). They hoped thereby to 
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abnuit Aenéas, sed laetum amplexus Acestén 
miuneribus cumulat magnis, ac talia fatur: 
“Same, pater, nam té voluit réx magnus Olympi 
talibus auspiciis exsortem diicere hondrem; 


ipsius Anchisae longaevi hoc minus habébis, 


535 


cratéra impressum signis, quem Thracius dlim 
Anchisae genitori in magnd miinere Cisseus 

ferre sui dederat monumentum et pignus amdris.” 
Sic fatus, cingit viridanti tempora laurd, 


et primum ante omnis victérem appellat Acestén. 


540 


Nec bonus Eurytion praelatd invidit hondri, 
quamvis sdlus avem caeld déiécit ab altd; 

proximus ingreditur dénis qui vincula ripit, 
extrémus volucri qui fixit harundine malum. 


At pater Aenéas, nondum certamine misso, 


545 


custodem ad sésé comitemque impitbis Tuli 
Epytidén vocat, et fidam sic fatur ad aurem: 


secure to themselves all the good of 
which the omen gave promise. With 
a corresponding thought they refused 
or deprecated evil omens. laetum, 
joyous, too. Acestes, too, saw good 
in the omen. mineribus ... magnis: 
the gifts are made to Acestes because 
through his act the favorable omen 
had come. 

533-534. Sime: sc. ea =magna mu- 
nera. exsortem... hondrem, draw 
a special prize. When spoils of battle, 
etc., were distributed by lot, a few 
choice objects were exempted from 
the distribution and presented to the 
commander in chief. To such objects 
the Romans applied the adj. ezxsors, 
literally, ‘having no part in (=standing 
outside of) the general allotment.’ 

535-538. Anchisae ... mtnus: i.e. 
as a gift from, etc. signis: as in 267. 
in, as part of; literally, ‘in the midst 
of.’ ferre ... dederat: cf. dat ferre 
talentum, 248, with notes. sui: objec- 
tive gen. with monumentum (§130). 


Primus 


540. primum: masculine. 
... ante omnis occurred in ii. 40. 


541-542, bonus, ~— kindly, good- 
tempered. praelatd: sc. sud hondri. 
The main thought is in the part. 
(§ 214): lit., ‘. . . the preferring of 
Acestes’s honor to his own.’ Nec... 
honort =Nor does Eurytion take it 
amiss that the honor of Acestes is set 
above his own. quamvis.. . déiécit: 
in classical times quamvis is rarely 
joined with the indic.; the use becomes 
common later. 

544. fixit =trdnsficit (§ 221). 


545-603. Ascanius and other boys per- 
form elaborate equestrian maneuvers. 


545-547. certamine miss6: as in 
286. Render néndum .. . missd by 
even before the contest, etc. custddem: 
cf. custoddés, 257. fidam... aurem: 
because the equestrian maneuvers 
that follow are to be a surprise. Such 
surprises were common in the games 
at Rome. 
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“Vade age, et AscaniG, si iam puerile paratum 
agmen habet sécum, cursiisque instrixit equoérum, 


dic,” ait. 


diicat avo turmas, et sésé ostendat in armis, 
Ipse omnem longo décédere circd 


infisum populum et campos iubet esse patentis. 
Incédunt pueri, pariterque ante dra parentum 
frénatis licent in equis, quds omnis euntis 


Trinacriae mirata fremit Trdiaeque iuventis. 


Omnibus in mérem tons& coma pressa corona; 
cornea bina ferunt praefixa hastilia ferrd, 
pars lévis umero pharetras; it pectore summ6 
flexilis obtorti per collum circulus auri. 

560 Trés equitum numero turmae, ternique vagantur 


548-551. Ascanid: join with dic, 
551. For word-order see _ § 230. 
Either Ascanius had not been present 
at the games, or, far more probably, 
he (and the other boys) had slipped 
out unnoticed. See § 254. cursis... 
instrixit, has marshaled the evolu- 
tions; cf. instruere exercitum, aciem, 
or classem. dicat...ostendat... 
dic: for constr. cf. dic... properet... 
dicat, iv. 635-636, with notes. avé: 
Anchises; for case see note on Jovi, iii. 
279. omnem, everywhere, or, from all 
parts (cf. ii. 604, ii. 624, etc.). circd: as 
in 289. 

552. infisum = qui (in circum) sé 
infiderat, i.e. during the boxing- 
match and the archery trial, which 
required little room. Render freely 
by crowding. patentis: i.e. cleared of 
spectators. 

553-555. pariter, in perfect align- 
ment. frénatis suggests the thought 
of spirited steeds and fine horseman- 
ship; close-reined will give the effect. 
In iv. 41, infréni, the opposite word, 
was a compliment to the Numidians. 
lucent: they are ‘the observed of all 
observers.’ qués: see note on quem, 
i. 64. mirata fremit: freely, greets with 
admiring cries. 


556-558. Omnibus ... coma (est), 
All have their locks, etc. in mérem: 
Vergil is emphasizing the antiquity 
of this sport; ef. note on patrids, 
iii. 281, and §73. ténsa, close- 
clipped, i.e. trim, beautiful, the 
opposite of horrenti, i. 165. See note 
there. pressa: we _ should say 
‘crowned,’ or the like. ferunt: as 
subject sc. pars, to balance pars, 558. 
pectore summ6: for case see § 159; 
the chain goes round and over the 
breast. Vergil is thinking of the 
torquis, a twisted circlet of gold (cf. 
obtortit, 559) frequently worn by 
Romans as a military decoration. 
To the winning and wearing of such 
a decoration the Romans traced the 
great name Torquatus. 

560. Trés . . . terni (=¢rés): cf. 
septem ... septéna, 85. With Trés... 
numero cf. Bina... numero, 61-62, 
with note. vagantur, move to and 
fro. The word properly suggests 
aimless wandering, and so is (appar- 
ently) not in keeping with cursis... 
instruxit, 549. But, to a spectator, 
intricate maneuvers, carefully planned 
and perfectly executed, often seem, 
at least for a time, wholly aimless, a 
meaningless maze. 
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ductdrés; pueri bis séni quemque seciti 

agmine partits fulgent paribusque magistris. 
Una aciés iuvenum dicit quam parvus ovantem 
nomen avi referéns Priamus, tua clara, Polité, 


prégeniés, auctira Italés, quem Thracius albis 


565 


portat ecus bicolor maculis, véstigia primi 

alba pedis frontemque ostentans arduus albam; 
alter Atys, genus unde Atii diixére Latini, 
parvus Atys puerdque puer diléctus Itld; 


extrémus formaque ante omnis pulcher Iulus 


570 


Sidonié est invectus equd, quem candida Dido 
esse sui dederat monumentum et pignus amd@ris. 
Cétera Trinacriis piibés senidris Acestae 


fertur equis. 


561-562. bis séni: cf. Bis dénis, i. 
381, with note. quemque: sc. ducem. 
agmine ... magistris, they gleam with 
parted columns and with captains 
equally matched. agmine is coll. sing.; 
partitd =aequato, and so is properly 
balanced by aequis. The lads make 
a brave show as they move, parted 
into equal columns, and commanded 
alike. fulgent =licent, 554; so magistris 
=ductorés, 561, with the further 
thought that each ductor had trained 
his own followers. Thirty-six lads 
enter; they are formed at first in three 
companies, of 12 each; each company 
has a captain-trainer. 

563-567. Una . . . iuvenum, Zhe 
jirst line is a line, etc. ovantem be- 
longs, in logic, with tuwvenwm; for its 
position see note on izgndtum, Iii. 59. 
referéns, who reproduces. Cf. quité... 
referret, iv. 329, with note. Polité: for 
his fate see ii. 526-532. auctira 
Italoés, destined to increase Italy’s 
hosts. See note on futirae, i. 712. For 
the thought cf. 116-123, esp. 117, with 
notes. quem... ecus: in translating 
begin a new sentence, and keep the 
word-order: He is borne (rides on), 
etc. albis... bicolor maculis, dappled 


with (by) spots of white. véstigia... 
pedis ... ostentans, displaying white 
the steps of its pasterns, a very elaborate 
(§ 225), or, rather, distorted way of 
saying, ‘displaying white pasterns as 
it stepped.’ pedis is a coll. sing., and 
primi =‘the first (front) part of’ (see 
note on summa@... undd, i. 127). os- 
tentans arduus: for constr. cf. arduus 
attolléns, 278, with note. Translate os- 
tentans here a second time, display- 
ing high; frontem ... albam =‘display- 
ing its white forehead, held proudly 
upward.’ 

568. alter: sc. ductor est, out of 
dicit, 563. alter = secundus, as in 311. 
Latini, true sons of Latium. This verse 
is a compliment to Augustus, whose 
mother belonged to the Géns Atia. 
She was the daughter: of Julia, sister 
of Caesar. 

569. puerd... diléctus: the friend- 
ship of Iulus and Atys prefigures the 
later union of the Géns Iulia and the 
Géns Atia through the adoption of 
Octavianus by Julius Caesar (§ 3). 

572. esse... amioris: cf. 538, with 
notes. 556-574 describe the appear- 
ance of the riders as they enter the 
circus, 553. 
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Excipiunt plaustii pavidds, gaudentque tuentés 


Dardanidae, veterumque agnoscunt Ora parentum. 
Postquam omnem laeti cdnsessum oculdsque sudrum 
listravére in equis, signum clamore paratis 
Epytidés longé dedit, insonuitque flagello. 


580 


Olli discurrére parés, atque agmina, terni 


diductis solvére choris, rirsusque vocati 
convertére vids, infestaque téla tulére; 
inde alids ineunt cursiis alidsque recursis, 
adversi spatiis, alterndsque orbibus orbis 


585 


impediunt, pugnaeque cient simulacra sub armis, 


et nunc terga fuga niidant, nunc spicula vertunt 
infénsi, facta pariter nunc pace feruntur. 
Ut quondam Créta fertur Labyrinthus in alta 


575-576. pavidés: freely, the anz- 
tous lads; they are nervous, afraid of 
failure before such a company. With 
pavidus cf. pavor, 138. veterum... 
parentum, their sires for generations. 
The lads are true Trojans; their very 
faces show that. agndéscunt: sc. in eis. 

577-579. laeti: i.e. on account of 
the welcome accorded them. listra- 
vére, had paraded before; lit., ‘had 
traversed.’ Epytidés: general trainer 
and supervisor of the 36 lads. 

580-581. Olli: as in 197. discur- 
tére: the prefix =asunder, to right and 
to left. parés, in equal divisions, 18 on 
aside. agmina... choris, by drawing 
their growps (choris) asunder, they 
parted their columns, three leaders now 
on each side. terni, three on each side, 
is proleptic (§ 211); it gives the effect 
of the evolution described in discur- 
rére ... choris. The word badly dis- 
locates the passage, because (1) it is 
vague in itself, (2) forces Olli (580) 
to bear two different senses. At first 
Olli refers to all 36 lads; later it refers 
only to the three subcaptains on each 
side. Only by splitting the companies 
into halves could Epytides have on 
each side three persons who could 


themselves, or under his direction, 
agmina diductis solvere choris. vocati = 
revocatt (§ 221), recalled (from their 
forward movement). Sc. ab Hpytidé, 
comparing 578-579. 

582. convertére vias, changed their 
progress(és), i.e. changed the direction 
of their movements. rirsus .. . vids 
means that the lads changed back to 
their original formation (see note on 
562). infesta...tulére, with leveled 
weapons they charged full tilt, at an 
imaginary foe. 

583-587. cursis, marches. recur- 
sus, countermarches. adversi spatiis, 
confronting one another; lit., ‘confront- 
ed in positions’ (sc. inter sé). alternés 
=an adv., alternately; first one side, 
then the other, takes thelead. orbibus 
. . . impediunt, they «intersect their 
circling movements with (new) evolu- 
tions. pugnae ... simulacra, mimic 
battles; for cient cf. bella cient, i. 541. 
sub armis: freely, with the help of their 


arms. vertunt: sc. inter sé, ‘against 
one another.’ pariter: i.e. side by 
side. 


588. fertur: render by a par- 
enthetical expression—so men say. 
alta: Crete was a land of mountains. 
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parietibus textum caecis iter ancipitemque 


mille viis habuisse dolum, qua signa sequendi 


590 


falleret indéprénsus et inremeabilis error, 
haud alid Teucrum nati véstigia cursii 
impediunt, texuntque fugas et proelia lids, 
delphinum similés qui per maria timida nando 


Carpathium Libycumque secant, liiduntque per undas. 


595 


Hune morem cursiis atque haec certamina primus 
Ascanius, Longam miris cum cingeret Albam, 
rettulit, et priscds docuit celebrare Latinés, 

quo puer ipse mod6, sécum qué Troia pibés; 


Albani docuére suds; hine maxima porrd 


600 


accépit Roma et patrium servavit hondrem, 


589-591. parietibus: for scansion see 
§ 273. textum, fashioned; lit., ‘woven.’ 
Vergil has in mind an iter, formed of 
paths between interwoven, interlacing 
walls. Since such an zter would be no 
true titer, parietibus . . . iter involves 
oxymoron; see note on via . . . tnvia, 
iii. 383. caecis: there were no open- 
ings by which one could get his bear- 
ings. viis, passages; instr. abl. with 
ancipitem, which gives the result, 
intricate, not the process, ‘rendered 
intricate’; see §§ 160, 215. dolum, a 
maze; lit.,‘a cheat,’ ‘a deception.’ qua, 
where; the rel. clause expresses result, 
such that there, etc. signa sequendi: 
freely, marks by which to follow (the 
right course). falleret, baffled, mocked. 
indéprénsus, unsolvable. Déprehend6 of- 
ten =‘to understand.’ Adjectives com- 
pounded of the neg. in- and a pf. pass. 
part. often =adjectives in -bilis; so 
invictus =‘invincible’ rather than ‘un- 
conquered.’ error, error-causing (mis- 
leading) maze; see § 202. 

592-594. haud alid ... cursi, with 
courses as intricate (as these). véstigia 
... impediunt, interweave their move- 
ments; cf. orbibus ... impediunt, 584- 
585. 1ad6: modal abl., playfully. The 
word recalls pugnae... stmulacra, 585. 
delphinum similés: in old Latin similis 


was regularly construed with the gen.; 
later both gen. and dat. were used, the 
latter finally predominating. nandé: 
freely, as they swim. For constr. cf. 
note on talia fandé, ii. 6. The compari- 
son of the equestrian movements with 
the gambols of the dolphins brings 
out the vigor and the liveliness of the 
maneuvers, just as the comparison 
with the labyrinth (588-591) empha- 
sizes their intricacy. The Roman 
poets were much interested in dol- 
phins; cf. viii. 673-674, esp. aestum 
. secdbant, 674. 

595. Carpathium: sc. mare. 

596. Hunc... cursts: freely, Such 
evolutions as a fixed and settled custom; 
ef. Hunc...morem sacrorum, iii. 408, 
and iii. 280-281, with notes on cele- 
bramus and on patrias. 

597. Longam... Albam: cf. i. 268- 
PAPEL 

598-599. rettulit, revived. prisc6s... 
Latinés: for them see note on genus 
... Romae, i. 6-7. quo... pubés: sc. 
modo celebravit. 

600-601. hinc =ab Albdnis. hondé- 
rem: the sport is so called because it 
was celebrated, on this occasion at 
least, to honor a given individual; see 
note on avd, 550. Render by observ- 
ance, and cf. honds =‘sacrifice,’ i. 49. 
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Trodiaque nunc pueri, Trdianum dicitur agmen. 
Hac celebrata tenus sainctd certamina patri. 
Hic primum Fortiina fidem mitata novavit. 


605 


Dum variis tumuld referunt sollemnia lidis, 


Trim dé caeld misit Saturnia Iind 

Tliacam ad classem, ventdsque adspirat eunti, 
multa movéns, necdum anticum saturata dolorem. 
Illa viam celerans per mille coloribus arcum, 


610 


nulli visa, cit6 décurrit tramite virgo. 


Codnspicit ingentem concursum, et litora ltistrat, 
désertdsque videt portiis classemque relictam. 

At procul in sola sécrétae Troades acta 

Amissum Anchisén flébant, ciinctaeque profundum 


615 pontum aspectabant flentés. 


602. pueri: briefly put for the games 
the lads celebrate; see §201. Sc. di- 
cuntur with pueri. dicitur: the subject 
is agmen: their columns are called Tro- 
jan. In this verse we must supply 
nune Romae. The point of 596-602 is 
that certain equestrian sports, called 
Liidus Troianus, introduced by Sulla 
and revived by Caesar and Augustus, 
were believed to have a Trojan origin; 
see § 73. Vergil is, of course, compli- 
menting Augustus in particular. 

603. Hac...tenus: see § 238. cele- 
brata: sc. ab Aenéa sunt. 


604-663. To the Trojan women, who, 
gathered on the shore by the ships, are 
mourning for Anchises, Juno sends Iris, 
Iris induces them to set fire to the ships. 


604. fidem, loyalty, to the Trojans. 
novavit: the context gives the force of 
changed for the worse. 

605-608. referunt, ave bearing (i.e. 
‘paying’), is here a verb of giving and 
so is construed with the dative. ludis: 
instr. abl., by way of, etc., through the 
medium of, etc. Irim: cf. iv. 694-702. 
eunti (e7), as she went. For the winds 
as helpers of a divine messenger cf. 
iv. 223, with note on pinnis. multa 


Heu, tot vada fessis 


movéns: as in ili. 34. saturata, having 
fed fat, having sated, is a dep. parti- 
ciple. For the thought cf. i. 25-28. 

609-610. Illa... virg6, She... the 
maiden goddess. mille coldribtis, thou- 
sand-hued; abl. of characteristic. See 
note on praestantt corpore, i. 71. niulli 
visa, seen by no eye. For constr. cf. ne- 
que cernitur alli, i. 440, with note on 
alli. tramite: abl. of the route: § 159. 
With this join citd as a transferred 
epithet (§ 212); it is the goddess, not 
the way, that is swift. 

611-612. litora . . . portis ... 
classem: sc. déserta or relicta with 
litora. We have a threefold descrip- 
tion, most effective, of the empty 
strand and harbor, a sharp contrast 
to the ingéns concursus. 

613-616. sola... acta, lonely part 
of the strand; see note on summa... 
unddé, i. 127. sécrétae, apart; cf. sé- 
créta, used of the house of Anchises, 
ii. 299. Amissum ... flentés: why the 
women were thus mourning Anchises, 
far from the place of the games, Vergil 
does not say. We may infer (§ 254) 
that all the women were together, 
performing part of the rites in honor 
of Anchises, as all the men were 
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et tantum superesse maris!, vOx omnibus tina. 
Urbem Grant; taedet pelagi perferre laborem. 
Ergo inter medias sésé haud ignara nocendi 
conicit, et faciemque deae vestemque reponit; 


fit Beroé, Tmarii conitinx longaeva Dorycli, 


620 


cul genus et quondam ndmen natique fuissent, 

ac sic Dardanidum mediam sé mAatribus infert. 

“O miserae, quas non manus,” inquit, ““Achdica bello 
traxerit ad létum patriae sub moenibus! O géns 

infélix, cui té exitid Fortiina reservat? 625 
Septima post Trdiae excidium iam vertitur aestas, 

cum freta, cum terrds omnis, tot inhospita saxa 

sideraque éménsae ferimur, dum per mare magnum 
Italiam sequimur fugientem, et volvimur undis. 


performing, either as participants, or 
as spectators, through the games, 
their share in the rites. cunctae by 
itself need denote only all the women 
on the strand, whether they included 
all the women in the Trojan company 
or not. But see note on sdla, 651. tot 
vada... superesse.. .!, alas that so 
many waters... yet remain!, etc. For 
the inf. see § 173. v6x: pred. to est, to 
be supplied; the subject is the clause 


Heu, tot . . . maris! 

617. Urbem Grant: sc. deds; cf. 
note on 0... surgunt!, i. 437. taedet 
(eds) . labérem: cf, taedet caeli 


convexa tuéri, iv. 451, with note. 

619. conicit: sc. Jris. For scan- 
sion see note on disice, i. 70. faciem 
...Tepdnit: she does what Venus did, 
i. 315-320, and Cupid, i. 689-690. 

620. In connection with this verse 
see note on Fhoetéia, 646. 

621-622. cui: the antecedent is 
Beroé. genus, distinguished forebears. 
Genus is used, as English family often 
is, of high lineage. fuissent: subj. in 
O. O., giving the thought which 
prompts Iris to come to Beroé; cui 
... fuissent thus =quod ei... furssent. 
Render by remembering how once she 


had, etc. The discontent of a woman 
like Beroé with present conditions 
would seem to the others perfectly 
natural. sic, in this guise. matribus = 
in matrés; see § 138. 

623-624. quas .. . traxerit, since, 
etc. For the thought cf. i. 94-96, and 
ili. 321-324, esp. hostilem ad tumulum 
Troiae sub moenibus altis vussa mori. 
ad létum ... moenibus: in i. 94-101 
Aeneas himself describes such a death 
as preferable to death at sea. 

626-629. Septima . . . aestas: cf. 
i. 755-756. aestds is hardly recon- 
cilable with iv. 193, iv. 309. cum... 
cum: as in iii. 646; see note there. 
freta...terras: join with ferimur; cf. 
§ 144. tot...éménsae: freely, having 
grazed so many rocks and sailed under 
so many stars. saxa refers to the 
danger, sidera to the length of the 
way. ferimur, we have been moving. 
Since 626 virtually =septem (per) 
annoés with ferimur, we have in 626- 
628 the same constr. as in tot annos 
... gerd, i. 47-48. Italiam... fugien- 
tem: cf. arva . . . Ausoniae semper 
cédentia retro, lii. 496. sequimur... 
volvimur, we have been pursuing, etc. 
See note on ferimur, 628. 
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[630-644 


630 Hic Erycis finés fraterni atque hospes Acestés: 
quis prohibet mirds iacere et dare civibus urbem? 
O patria, et rapti néquiquam ex hoste Penatés, 


nullane iam Trdiae dicentur moenia? 


Nusquam 


Hectoreds amnis, Xanthum et Simoénta, vidéb6? 
635 Quin agite, et mécum infaustas exirite puppis! 

Nam mihi Cassandrae per somnum vatis imago 

ardentis dare visa facés: ‘Hic quaerite Trdiam, 


hic domus est,’ inquit, ‘vobis.’ 


Jam tempus agi rés, 


nec tantis mora prodigiis. En quattuor drae 

610 Neptiind; deus ipse facés animumque ministrat.” 
Haec memorans, prima infénsum vi corripit ignem, 
sublataque procul dextra cdnixa coruscat 


et iacit. 


Arréctae mentés stupefactaque corda 


Jliadum. Hic tina é multis, quae maxima natu, 


631. mirés iacere: cf. the common 
expression fundamenta iacere. Se. eum 
= Aenéain as subject of tacere. The fail- 
ure to name Aeneas specifically is psy- 
chologically sound; critics are apt to be 
(actually or apparently) vague. civi- 
bus: i.e. those who are ready and will- 
ing to people a city. urbem: cf. 617. 

632-635. rapti . . . Pendatés: cf. 
raptos... Pendtis,i. 378. néquiquam: 
i.e. if they are never to find a home. 
ex hoste, out of the hosts of the foe. 
iam, any longer, hereafter. moenia is 
both subject and predicate to dicentur. 
Hectoreés: i.e. those that Hector, 
truest of Trojans, loved. 633-634 = 
‘Am I—are you—not to be as for- 
tunate as Helenus has been?’ See 
iii. 349-351. Quin agite: cf. Quin 
morere, iv. 547, with note. infaustas: 
it is the ships that make prolonged 
wanderings possible. 

636-637. Nam .. . facés: there is 
ellipsis again (see note on nam, i. 731): 
(I suggest the burning of the ships), be- 
cause the semblance of Cassandra, etc. 
In view of ii. 345-346 and iii. 182-187, 


which show so clearly that the Trojans 
had, in Troy, habitually disregarded 
Cassandra’s warnings, the use of her 
name here, and the fact that the 
women do not at once rebuff the 
speaker who bases her appeal on that 
name show, better than anything 
else could, the state of mind of the 
women. 
638-639. agi rés: render by for 
action. The prodigy consists of the 
dream of 636-638. prddigiis (sc. est, 
belongs to): poss. dative. We should 
say, ‘nor does so great a marvel brook 
delay.’ For the pl. see §§ 189-190. 
640. Neptino: for constr. cf. avd, 
550, with note. We may assume that 
the sacrifice to Neptune had been 
meant to win a favorable voyage on 
to Italy! facés ... ministrat: cf. furor 
arma ministrat, i. 150. animum: i.e. 
the spirit required for the deed. 
641-645. prima: as in i. 24. infén- 
sum...ignem: cf. infandds ... ignis, 
i. 525. procul, far back; join with sub- 
lata. conixa: freely, with fullest effort. 
maxima nati (sc. est); such a person, 


645-659] 


Pyrgé, tot Priami natérum régia niitrix: 


LIBER QUINTUS 
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645 


“Non Beroé vobis, ndn haec Rhoetéia, matrés, 
est Dorycli coniiinx; divini signa decdris 
ardentisque notate oculds. Qui spiritus illi, 
qui vultus vocisque sonus vel gressus eunti! 


Ipsa egomet didum Beroén digressa reliqui, 


650 


aegram, indignantem, tali quod sola caréret 


miunere nec meritds Anchisae inferret honG6rés.’ 


Haec effata. 


? 


At matrés prim6 ancipités oculisque malignis 


ambiguae spectare ratis miserum inter amdrem 


655 


praesentis terrae fatisque vocantia régna, 
cum dea sé paribus per caelum sustulit 4lis, 
ingentemque fuga secuit sub ntbibus arcum. 
Tum vér6 attonitae monstris actaeque furore 


of high birth (régia), and with the 
wide experience of years, is fittingly 
made to take the initiative among the 
women. tot... natodrum: see note on 
nuras, li. 501. 

646-649. Non...vobis...est, You 
have not here, etc. Rhoetéia throws 
some light on T’marii... Dorycli, 620. 
Beroé herself was a true Trojan by 
birth. But how she became wife of 
Tmarius ... Doryclus (620), a man 
who came from Epirus, in the far 
northwestern part of Greece, Vergil 
does not say. divini... notate: cf. 
note on nec... sonat, i. 328. spiritus, 
fire. sonus... gressus: for stress laid 
on a deity’s voice cf. nec vx hominem 
sonat, i. 328; for emphasis on a deity’s 
movement cf. incédé, i. 46, incesst, 
i. 405. eunti, as she moves. 

650-652. didum: asin ii. 726. Be- 
roén... reliqui, parting from Beroé, 
left her. tali... caréret: Pyrgo is in- 
directly quoting Beroé’s words. sdla 
throws light at last (§ 254) on 613- 
615, and shows that cténctae in 614 
meant all the women in the Trojan 


company. Mmiunere, ceremony; the 
word was used esp. of funeral honors. 

654-656. At... régna (656) means 
that, in spite of the appeal of Pyrgo 
(644-652), the women could not bring 
themselves to act. oculisque: -que 
really unites ancipités and ambiguae. 
ambiguae, wavering. spectare: his- 
torical inf. (§172). miserum ... 
amorem: any amor that kept the 
Trojans from Italy was miser. Join 
miserum .. . regna with ambiguae. 
fatis =fatorwm vdcibus and is instr. 
ablative. régna: briefly put for their 
feelings toward the realms, etc. The 
réegna are, of course, those of Italy. 

657-658. cum dea... arcum: a cwm- 
imversum clause; see note on cum... 
sécum (ait), i. 36-37. arcum: cf. per 
mille coloribus arcum, 609. With securt 

.. arcum cf. Carpathium ... secant, 
595. arcum, however, is acc. of effect: 
§ 143. Iris descended nilli visa, 610; 
she goes off visibly and in a way to 
give the clearest proof of her divinity. 
Cf. the mode of Venus’s departure, 
i. 402-405. 


424 
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[660-673 


conclamant, rapiuntque focis penetralibus ignem; 


pars spoliant ards, frondem ac virgulta facésque 


coniciunt. 


Furit immissis Vulcanus habénis 


transtra per et rémds et pictas abiete puppis. 
Nintius Anchisae ad tumulum cunedsque theatri 


665 


incénsas perfert navis Eumélus, et ipsi 


respiciunt atrd in nimbo volitare favillam. 
Primus et Ascanius, curstis ut laetus equestris 
diicébat, sic acer equé turbata petivit 

castra, nec exanimés possunt retinére magistri. 


670 


“Quis furor iste novus? Qué nunc, qué tenditis,” inquit, 


“heu! miserae civés? Non hostem inimicaque castra 


Argivum, vestras spés iritis. 
Galeam ante pedés prdiécit, inadnem, 


Ascanius!”’ 


En, ego vester 


660-663. rapiunt: sc. pars, to bal- 
ance pars, 661; they catch up, some of 
them, fire, etc. penetralibus: cf. ady- 
tis . . . penetradlibus, ii. 297. The 
hearths are in adjoining houses. aras: 
for these see 639. coniciunt: sc. in 
navis. The women fling the frondés, 
etc., upon the ships, and then set fire 
to the frondés, etc. For scansion see 
note on disice, i. 70. immissis ... 
habénis, with loosened reins, i.e. at full 
speed; modal ablative. The fire is com- 
pared with racing steeds. When driv- 
ing at highest speed the ancient char- 
ioteer evidently kept a slack rein. 
Cf. immissis . . . tugis, 146-147. The 
practice in modern driving races is 
quite different. Vulcanus =ignis; see 
§ 207. pictas ... puppis, the painted fir- 
wood sterns. abiete is abl. of material 
without ex, a poetic use (see note on 
pendentibus, i. 166). For scansion 
cf. parietibus, 589, and see § 273. 


664-699. All efforts to extinguish the 
flames are useless, till, in answer to the 
prayer of Aeneas, Jupiter sends a great 
shower of rain. 


664-666. Nintius ... Eumélus: for 
word-order see § 230. Who Eumelus 


was, or how he became aware of the 
fire Vergil does not say. Eumelus does 
not appear again in the Aeneid. cu- 
neos...theatri: cf. thedtri circus, 288- 
289, totum caveae cénsessum ingentis, 
340, already used of the site of the 
games. respiciunt, turning round, see. 
The subject is to be got out of cuneds, 
664. nimbo: here a smoke-cloud. 

667-669. ut ... sic: cf. the use of 
ut in 329, 388. magistri: attendants 
with functions like those of Epytides, 
whois called custés and comes Itili, 546. 
Vergil does well to make some one who 
is on horseback speed to chide the 
women, and to check their activities. 

670-671. Quo . . . tenditis ... ?, 
What is the aim, what is the aim, NOW, 
of your straining efforts ... ? civés, 
fellow-citizens. Ascanius seeks to re- 
mind the women that they have as 
deep an interest in the fleet as he 
himself has. 

672. vestras spés: sharp advers. 
asyndeton. Ascanius thinks of the 
ships as the only means of getting to 
the land where, all alike, when in 
their sober senses, yearn to be (cf. 
vocantia régna, 656). 


673-674. Galeam .. . inditus: 


674-691] 


LIBER QUINTUS 
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qua ltd6 indiitus belli simulacra ciébat. 


Accelerat simul Aenéas, simul agmina Teucrum. 


675 


Ast illae diversa meti per litora passim 
diffugiunt, silvasque et sicubi concava firtim 
saxa petunt; piget incepti lticisque, sudsque 
mutatae agnoscunt, excussaque pectore JiinG est. 


Sed non idcircd flammae atque incendia viris 


680 


indomitas posuére; idd sub rébore vivit 

stuppa, voméns tardum fimum, lentusque carinas 
ést vapor, et totd déscendit corpore pestis, 

nec virés hérdum infisaque flimina prdsunt. 


Tum pius Aenéas umeris abscindere vestem 


685 


auxilidque vocare dedés et tendere palmas: 
“Tuppiter omnipoténs, si nondum exdésus ad tinum 
Trdladnos, si quid pietds antiqua labdrés 

respicit himanés, da flammam évadere classi 


nunc, pater, et tenuis Teucrum rés éripe été, 


690 


vel tii, quod superest, infestd fulmine morti, 


Ascanius seems to think that the 
women do not recognize him and so 
will not heed him; hence he removes 
his helmet. The description in 556 and 
576 clearly shows that, when the lads 
first appeared, they did not wear 
their helmets; it was important that, 
as they paraded around the cénsessus 
(577), they should be recognized. 
In 673-674, Vergil is telling us in- 
directly (§ 254) that, before the 
pugnae simulacra began (585), the 
lads had put on their helmets. 

678. piget: sc. eds; cf. note on 
pertaesum ... fuisset, iv. 18. suds: 
i.e. their true friends. Iris had pre- 
tended to be their helper, 630-640. 

679. Iun6: i.e. Juno’s influence. 

681-683. indomitas, invincible; see 
note on indéprénsus, 591. posuére = 
déposuére (§ 221). vivit stuppa: i.e. the 
fire in the tow or calking still lives. 
lentus, smoldering; properly ‘slug- 
gish,’ and so equivalent to tardus. 


carinas, hulls, frames. ést: as in iv. 
66. td6t6...corpore (sc. ndvium): the 
abl. here may be (1) abl. of extent of 
space (cf. perpetud .. . twventa, iv. 32, 
with note on perpetud), or (2) abl. of 
route (§ 159). 

686. auxilid (sibi): dat. of purpose 
(§ 135), =ut sibr auxilid sint. The 
infinitives in 685-686 are historical 
($172). 

687-690. exdsus: an adj. used 
sometimes, as here, in act. sense with 
forms of sum expressed or implied, 
sometimes in pass. sense, as the 
equivalent of a pf. pass. participle. 
exosus (es) is in effect a dep. verb, 
hast come to hate. pietas antiqua 
(twa), the tender mercy that once was 
yours. Cf. ii. 536, and pia niimina, 
iv. 382, with note on pia. respicit = 
adhic respicit. tenuis ... rés, the 
slender fortunes. 

691. vel, or, if you please. 
superest: sc. é Teucrorum rébus. 


quod 
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si mereor, démitte, tuaque hic obrue dextra.” 
Vix haec édiderat, cum effiisis imbribus atra 
tempestas sine more furit, tonitriique treméscunt 


695 


ardua terrarum et campi; ruit aethere toto 


turbidus imber aqua dénsisque nigerrimus Austris, 
implenturque super puppés, s¢miusta madéscunt 
robora, restinctus ddnec vapor omnis, et omnés 
quattuor dmissis servatae & peste carinae. 


700 


At pater Aenéds, casi concussus acerbo, 


nunc hic ingentis, nunc illic pectore ctiras 
miutabat versans, Siculisne resideret arvis, 
oblitus fatdrum, Italasne capesseret Oras. 

Tum senior Nautés, inum Tritdnia Pallas 


705 


quem docuit, multaque insignem reddidit arte 


(hae responsa dabat, vel quae portenderet ira 
magna deum vel quae fatdrum posceret drdé), 
isque his Aenéan sdlatus vocibus infit: 


692. mereor: Aeneas completely 
identifies himself with his people; his 
deserts are theirs, as theirs are his. 

694-699. sine more, with unwonted 
violence; literally, ‘unprecedently.’ 
ardua... et campi, the hills and the 
plains. ardua terrarum: for gen. with 
neuter adj. used as a noun see § 217. 
turbidus, murky, swollen. super = 
désuper. sémiusta: for scansion see 
§ 282. quattuor: i.e. only four. 


700-778. Aeneas is in doubt whether to 
go on to Italy, or to stay in Sicily, but the 
seer Nautes and a vision from Anchises 
both bid him press on. He founds a 
city then in Sicily, leaves some of his people 
there, and sets sail. 


702-703. mutabat, was varying, was 
shifting, i.e. was entertaining one cura, 
‘anxious thought,’ after another. ver- 
sans, twisting them. With nunc... 
versdns cf. iv. 285-286, iv. 630. Siculis- 
ne... Italasne: note the emphatic 
places of the adjectives; they are also 


metrical equivalents. For -ne... -ne 
ef. i. 308, with note. 

704-708. senior, aged. Nautes has 
two claims upon Aeneas’s attention: 
(1) his age and experience, (2) his 
special gift of divination, due to the 
favor of Pallas. tnum, preéminently. 
In such connections as this Vergil 
usually attaches anus to some ex- 
pression of comparison; cf. i. 15, 
ii. 426. multa ... arte, rich skill 
in prophecy. The nature of the ars 
is shown by 706-707. hac: sc. arte. 
dabat: the impf. denotes a settled 
habit. portenderet posceret: 
subj. in questions dependent on 
responsa dabat, which really =re- 
sponsis ostendébat.  portenderet . 
deum refers to sudden emergencies 
and marvels like the present. drdé, 
the settled order. isque: these words 
spoil the constr., since they leave 
Nautés, 704, without a verb; omit 
them in translation. sdlatus, com- 
forting; see § 186. 


709-723] 


LIBER QUINTUS 
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“Nate dea, quo Fata trahunt retrahuntque, sequamur: 


quidquid erit, superanda omnis fortiina ferendé est. 


710 


Est tibi Dardanius divinae stirpis Acestés; 

’ hune cape consillis socium et coniunge volentem: 
huic trade, dmissis superant qui navibus et quoés 
pertaesum magni incepti rérumque tudrum est, 
longaevosque senés, ac fessas aequore matrés, 715 
et quidquid técum invalidum metuénsque pericli est 
délige, et his habeant terris sine moenia fessi; 
urbem appellabunt permiss6 ndmine Acestam.” 

Talibus incénsus dictis senidris amici, 


tum vérod in curas animé didicitur omnis. 


720 


Et nox atra polum bigis subvecta tenébat; 
visa dehine caelé faciés délapsa parentis 
Anchisae subité talis effundere vocés: 


709-710. quo . . . sequamur: cf. 
22-23. quidquid ... est: a famous 
verse. To this day resignation is an 
Italian trait, embodied in the cry 
pazienza ( =Latin patientia). 

711-718. Est tibi: i.e. is at your 
service, is ready to your needs. di- 
vinae stirpis is explained by Trdia 

. . genuit, 38-39. cdnsiliis: dat. of 
interest (§ 131), with personification, 
to help your plan, so to speak. volen- 
tem in effect =ndn enim rectisabit. 
Render coniunge volentem by join him 
thereto with his consent. superant = 
supersunt, are left over, are super- 
numeraries. quos pertaesum... est: 
ef. piget .. . lacis, 678, with note. quid- 
quid: the neut. is broader in sense 
than either the masc. or the fem. 
would be; ef. quidquid ... Dardaniae, 
j. 601-602. See also note on Varium 
... mitabile, iv. 569. metuéns... 
pericli: for constr. ef. servantissimus 
aequi, li. 427, with note. habeant 
... sine: cf. notes on stringat sine, 163, 
sinite ... revisam, li. 669. fessi: i.e. 
since they are too weary to travel 
further. permiss6 némine: sc. eis a ¢é, 


Acestam: 
Vergil is thinking of a Sicilian town 


or, perhaps, ab Acestd. 
called usually Egesta, or Segesta, 
which tradition connected with Troy. 

720. in... omnis, 7s rent asunder 
in (to) every anxious thought. We speak 
of a person as ‘torn by conflicting 
emotions.’ Aeneas’s hesitancy here 
is like his despair in i. 92-101. In 
spite of all the prophecies that have 
bidden him go on to Italy, and have 
assured him of his safe arrival there 
(§ 86), Aeneas has not as yet firm 
faith in his destiny. He is still an 
imperfect Aeneas, not yet fully fitted 
for his great task in Italy. 

721-722. bigis subvecta has been 
neatly rendered by car-borne. cael6d 
. . . délapsa: the ‘semblance of 
Anchises’ comes to Aeneas as a vision 
from Jupiter (726); hence it comes 
from heaven. The actual shade of 
Anchises is in the underworld. For 
Anchises as divine, and so possessed 
of knowledge of the future, cf. divini 
... parentis, 47 (with note on divini), 
sancte paréns, 80, both said of Anchises. 
For structure of 721-723 see § 249. 
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(724-741 


“Nate, mihi vita quondam, dum vita manébat, 
725 care magis, nate Iliacis exercite fatis, 
imperio lovis hiic venid, qui classibus ignem 
dépulit, et cael6 tandem miseratus ab alto est. 
Consiliis paré quae nunc pulcherrima Nautés 
dat senior; léctds iuvenés, fortissima corda, 
730 défer in Italiam; géns dira atque aspera cultii 


débellanda tibi Latio est. 


Ditis tamen ante 


infernds accéde domés, et Averna per alta 
congressis pete, nate, meds, ndn mé impia namque 
Tartara habent, tristés umbrae, sed amoena pidrum 
735 concilia Elysiumque cold. Hic casta Sibylla 
nigrarum multéd pecudum té sanguine diicet. 
Tum genus omne tuum et quae dentur moenia discés. 
Iamque valé; torquet medids nox timida cursis, 
et mé saevus equis Oriéns adflavit anhélis.” 
740 Dixerat, et tenuis fiigit ceu fimus in auras. 
Aenéas ‘‘Quo deinde ruis, qué proripis, ”’ inquit, 


725. nate... fatis: Anchises used 
these words to Aeneas in iii. 182. 

728-729. pulcherrima belongs logi- 
cally with consiliis; for its position see 
note on igndtum, ii. 59. senior: very 
emphatic by position. Render by 
out of the wisdom of his years. See note 
on senior, 704. 

730-731. géns . . . Latid est: with 
this prophecy cf. i. 263-266, iii. 539- 
540, with notes. For géns dira... 
cultt see § 67, at the end. ante, first 
of all, i.e. before you undertake this 
war in Italy. 

732-736. Averna . .. alta: i.e. 
through the deep entrance to the 
underworld. meds, with me. namque: 
for position see § 236. tristés umbrae 
is in appos. with Tartara; we should 
say,‘ the land of the sorrowing shades.’ 
col6. Hiic: for the hiatus see § 292. 
col6 =I cherish; freely, enjoy to the 
full. Hiic=To those places. nigra- 
rum: for the color cf. nigrantis terga 


tuvencos, 97. mult6 .. . sanguine: 
instr. abl., with the help of, etc. multd 
implies that the sacrifice is to be large. 

738. torquet ... cursis: freely, is 
wheeling her chariot in midcourse. The 
expression is inaccurate: (1) torquet 
currum would be more exact; (2) 
though the words ought, in them- 
selves, to denote midnight, it is clear 
from 739 that they refer rather to 
time near the dawn. 

739. mé...anhélis: i.e. I must de- 
part. Soin Hamlet the ghost departs 
when he scents the morning air. The 
Dawn is saevus because Dawn parts 
Anchises from his son. Vergil dwells 
at such length on the time for another 
reason. The Greeks and the Romans 
trusted dreams and visions that came 
after midnight. Cf. note on porta... 
eburnda, vi. 898. 

741-742. deinde, then, i.e. so soon 
after speaking. The language is much 
condensed. Strictly, Aeneas means, 


742-756] LIBER QUINTUS 429 
“quem fugis, aut quis té nostris complexibus arcet?” 
Haec memorans, cinerem et sdpitds suscitat ignis, 
Pergameumque Larem et canae penetralia Vestae 
farre pid et pléna supplex veneratur acerra. 745 


Extemplé socids primumque arcessit Acestén, 
et Iovis imperium et cari praecepta parentis 
édocet, et quae nunc anim6 sententia cdnstet. 
Haud mora cGnsillis, nec iussa reciisat Acestés. 
Transcribunt urbi matrés, populumque volentem 750 
dépdnunt, animés nil magnae laudis egentis. 
Ipsi transtra novant, flammisque ambésa reponunt 
robora navigiis, aptant reémdsque rudentisque, 
exigui numer6, sed bell6 vivida virtis. 
Interea Aenéas urbem désignat aratro, 755 
sortiturque domés; hoc Ilium et haec loca Trdiam 


“You speak, then (deinde) at once de- 
part. Whither are you hastening?’ 
proripis: sc. té: § 151. nostris com- 
plexibus: cf. congresstis . . . meds, 733. 

743. sdpitds . . . ignis: the slwm- 
bering fires (lit., ‘the fires that had 
been put to sleep’) are those of his own 
hearth, by which stood the images of 
the Lar, the Penates, etc. (§§ 331- 
333). 

744. canae ... Vestae: cf. cana 
Fidés, i. 292, with note on cana. In 
743-745, as in iil. 176-178, Aeneas 
makes a sacrifice after a vision from 
heaven. 

748. quae... cdnstet, what is now 
the firm-set purpose of his heart. It is 
characteristic of Aeneas, in Books 
I-VI especially, that, slow as he is to 
reach a decision either on the basis of 
his own reflection and his own knowl- 
edge (700-703), or on the basis of ad- 
vice, however good, given to him, too, 
by one of special experience and spe- 
cial powers (704-720), he never re- 
fuses to obey what he knows to be the 
divine will. ; 

749. consiliis (etws): dat. of in- 


terest (disadvantage) with mora (es#); 
cf. nec tantis mora prodigiis, 639. 
750-751. Transcribunt: freely, en- 
roll; lit., ‘transfer’ names from the 
roll of those who are to press on to 
Italy to that of those who are to stay 


in Sicily. The subject is Aenéds et 
Acestés. urbi: see 717-718. volentem = 
qui sic vult. dépdnunt combines the 
idea of disembarking and that of cast- 
ing aside. nil... egentis, that feel no 
need of. 

752. Ipsi: i.e. those who are made 
of sterner stuff, the real Trojans; cf. 
note on ¢psius, 1. 114. repdnunt, re- 
store, is here a verb of giving, and so 
is used with the dative ndvigiis. 

753-754. rudentisque: for the hy- 
permetrical -que cf. 422 and see § 291. 
belld: dat. of purpose (§ 135). For the 


meaning see note on géns .. . Latio est, 
730-731. virtis, manhood, for‘amanly 
company.’ 


755-756. urbem... aratr6: a prac- 
tice common in later days at the es- 
tablishment of cities and colonies. 
llium ... Trodiam: so Helenus, iii. 302, 
iii. 349-351, used the old names. 
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esse iubet. 


[757-775 


Gaudet régnd Trdianus Acestés, 


indicitque forum, et patribus dat itra vocatis. 
Tum vicina astris Erycin6 in vertice sédés 

760 fundatur Veneri Idaliae, tumuldque sacerdés 
ac lacus laté sacer additur Anchiséo. 

Tamque diés epulata novem géns omnis, et aris 
factus hon6s; placidi stravérunt aequora venti, 
créber et adspirans rirsus vocat Auster in altum. 

765 Exoritur procurva ingéns per litora flétus; 
complexi inter sé noctemque diemque morantur. 
Ipsae iam matrés, ipsI quibus aspera quondam 
visa maris faciés et non tolerabile nomen 
ire volunt omnemque fugae perferre laborem. 

770 Quos bonus Aenéas dictis solatur amicis, 
et cOnsanguined lacrimans commendat Acestae. 
Tris Eryci vitulés et Tempestatibus agnam 
caedere deinde iubet solvique ex ordine finem. 
Ipse, caput tonsae foliis évinctus olivae, 

775 stans procul in prora pateram tenet, extaque salsds 


757-758. régno: i.e. in his sov- 
ereignty over the new city. Trédianus 
gives the reason for his joy; he sees a 
new Troy arising. indicit... forum, 
proclaims a court, i.e. establishes a 
court and proclaims a time for its ses- 
sions. dat, prescribes. Vergil has in 
mind the Senate (patribus) of his own 
time, which was practically controlled 
by Augustus. With 755-758 cf. in 
general i. 423-426, said of the founda- 
tion of Carthage. t 

759-760. sédés . . . Idaliae: the 
temple of Venus on Mt. Eryx was very 
famous. For Venus’s connection with 
Idalium and Cyprus see i. 681, i. 415- 
417. tumulé: the priest is to care for 
the twmulus and to perform sacrifices 
there. 

762-764. epulata: sc. est. placidi 
... venti: cf. pladcdta . . . maria, ili. 
69-70, with note. créber ... adspi- 


rans: for constr. cf. lénis crepitans 
auster, iii. 70, with note. créber = 
freshly, steadily. 

766. complexi, embracing (§ 186). 
morantur is here tr.; cf. annds dé- 
moror, ii. 647-648. They make the time 
linger by crowding so much into it. 

771. cénsanguineé is an important 
word; the relation of Acestes to those 
whom Aeneas is leaving will insure 
to them proper care. 

772-773. Tempestatibus: for sacri- 
fices to the winds cf. iii. 120. caedere 
. . . solvi: for the shift from act. to 
pass. voice cf. iii. 60-61, with note on 
linqui. As subject se. suds, ‘his people.’ 
caedi would be metrical. ex drdine, in 
due course, i.e. after the sacrifice. 

774-775. tonsae . . . olivae: cf. 
tonsa . . . corona, 556, with note 
on ténsad. procul, at a distance (from 
the others), apart. 
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776-794] 
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proicit in flictiis, ac vina liquentia fundit. 

Prosequitur surgéns 4 puppi ventus euntis; 

certatim socii feriunt mare et aequora verrunt. 
At Venus intereé Neptiinum, exercita ciris, 


adloquitur, talisque effundit pectore questi: 


780 


“Tuindnis gravis ira nec exsaturabile pectus 
cogunt mé, Neptiine, precés déscendere in omnis, 
quam nec longa diés pietas nec mitigat illa, 

nec Iovis imperié Fatisque infracta quiéscit. 


Non media dé gente Phrygum exédisse nefandis 


785 


urbem odilis satis est nec poenam traxe per omnem; 
réliquids Trdiae, cinerés atque ossa perémptae, 


Insequitur. 


Causas tanti sciat illa furoris. 


Ipse mihi niper Libycis ti testis in undis 


quam mdlem subit6 excierit; maria omnia caeld 


790 


miscuit, Aeoliis néquiquam fréta procellis, 


in régnis hoc ausa tuis. 


Per scelus ecce etiam Trédianis matribus actis 
exussit foedé puppis, et classe subégit 


776-778. With 776 cf. 238. 777 = 
ili. 130. 778 =iii. 290. 


779-826. Venus begs Neptune to bring 
Aeneas safely to the Tiber; this Neptune 
promises. Neptune rides over the waves, 
quieting them as he goes. 


781. nec exsaturabile, her insati- 
able. Cf. necdum anticum saturdta 
dolorem, 608, said by Vergil himself of 
Juno. 

782-784. déscendere in, fo stoop to. 
quam =eam (i.e. TItindnem) enim. 
longa diés =vetustds. pietas... illa, 
any measure of devotion to duty. In 
going on to Italy, in obedience to the 
oft-expressed will of the gods, Aeneas 
was surely pius. Cf. pius Aenéas, 
iv. 393, with note. infracta quiéscit, 
is bent (subdued) and brought to rest. 

785-786. media ... exédisse... 
urbem: Venus uses strong language. 
She thinks of the géns Phrygum as a 


kind of body or animate being, whose 
vital organs consist of the urbs. Juno 
is not content though she has eaten 
the very heart out of this body. 
media... gente Phrygum, owt of the 
vitals of the Phrygian race. traxe: as 
object sc. eds or civis, out of urbem. 
For form of trae see § 116. 

787-788. perémptae (sc. Trdiae), 
of the poor dead city. sciat illa, let her 
know, i.e. I leave it to her to know. 
The implication is that Juno is no 
better able to explain her conduct 
than any one else is. 

791. Aeoliis: the ref. is to the storm 
of i. 81-156. With 790-792 cf. i. 
133-141. néquiquam: Venus means 
that of course Juno knew that she 
could not keep Aeneas from Italy. 
See note on si... si, 798. 

792. hoc: here by itself a heavy 
syllable (§ 258); an uncommon usage. 

794. subégit =coégit; sc. Aenéan. 
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[795-812 


795 Amiss& socids ignotae linquere terrae. 
Quod superest, drs, liceat dare tita per undas 
véla tibi, liceat Laurentem attingere Thybrim, 
si concessa petd, si dant ea moenia Parcae.” 
Tum Saturnius haec domitor maris édidit alti: 
soo “Fas omne est, Cytheréa, meis té fidere régnis, 


unde genus dicis. 


Merui quoque; saepe furdrés 


compressi et rabiem tantam caelique marisque. 
Nec minor in terris (Xanthum Simoéntaque testor) 


Aenéae mihi cura tui. 


Cum Trdia Achillés 


g05 exanimata sequéns impingeret agmina miris, 
milia multa daret létd, gemerentque repléti 
amnés, nec reperire viam atque évolvere posset 
in mare sé Xanthus, Pélidae tune ego forti 
congressum Aenéan nec dis nec viribus aequis 
810 nube cava rapui, cuperem cum vertere ab im6 
stricta meis manibus peritirae moenia Trdiae. 
Nunc quoque méns eadem perstat mihi; pelle timdrem. 


795. ignétae is an exaggeration; 
those who are to stay behind in Sicily 
are to be with friends (Acestes and his 


Trojans). Note the exaggeration in 
794. terrae: dat. with linquere, which 
here =trddere or dédere. 

796-797. Quod superest: as in 691. 
The clause also =a dat. with lceat: 
‘let the remnant (of the Trojans) be 
permitted.’ dare tita... véla tibi: 
i.e. safely to traverse thy waters. A 
natural variation from the common 
dare véla ventis would be dare véla 
mari. Venus goes further; remember- 
ing that Neptune is god of the sea 
she substitutes tabi for mari. 

798. si... si: the condition is a 
condition in form only; Neptune and 
Venus both know that Aeneas must 
reach Italy. ea moenia, that city, i.e. 
the city implied in the ref. to the 
Tiber. 

801. unde . . . diicis =inde enim, 
etc. Venus was said to have risen 
from the foam of the sea near Cythera; 


hence Cytheréa, 800, is a specially fit- 
ting title here. Merui: sc. as object 
‘your faith in me.’ 

804. Cum is to be taken with all 
the verbs through 807. . 

806. repléti, overflowing, choked, 
with the slain. Cf. the account of the 
Simois, i. 100-101. 

808-811. Pélidae . . . rapui (810), 
then, when Aeneas had joined battle 
with... , though neither his gods nor 
his strength were a match (for his foe), 
I hurried him off, etc. See Iliad XX. 
158-352. aequis belongs also with dis 
(§ 234). The whole expression is an abl. 
abs. which =an advers. clause; the 
sensceis,‘ though not in himself, or in the 
divine aid on which he could rely, a 
match for him.’ cum, although. stricta 
... manibus: cf. note on Neptinus, ii. 
610. peritrae: because it failed to pay 
according to promise for the building 
of the walls. In iii. 248 the Harpy 
Celaeno calls the Trojans Ldaome- 
dontiadae; see note there. 
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Titus quis optas portiis accédet Averni. 
Unus erit tantum, Amissum quem gurgite quaerés; 


tnum prod multis dabitur caput.” 


815 


His ubi laeta deae permulsit pectora dictis, 
lungit equés aurd genitor, spiimantiaque addit 
fréna feris, manibusque omnis effundit habénas. 
Caeruled per summa levis volat aequora curri: 


subsidunt undae, tumidumque sub axe tonanti 


820 


sternitur aequor aquis; fugiunt vastd aethere nimbi. 
Tum variae comitum faciés, imm{Ania, cété, 

et senior Glauci chorus, Indusque Palaemon, 
Tritdnesque citi, Phorcique exercitus omnis; 


laeva tenet Thetis, et Melité, Panopéaque virgo, 


825 


Nisaeé, Spidque, Thaliaque, Cymodocéque. 
Hic patris Aenéae suspénsam blanda vicissim 
gaudia pertemptant mentem; iubet dcius omnis 
attolli malés, intendi bracchia, vélis. 


Una omnés fécére pedem, pariterque sinistrés, 


813-815. portis...Averni: the har- 
bor of Cumae, near which was a fabled 
entrance to the underworld. amissum 
quem, whom, a lost comrade. caput, 
life, soul. 

816-818. laeta: proleptic (§ 211), 
giving the result of permulsit, soothed 
into joyousness. aurd here =aured 
iugo. addit, puts on. In compounds 
dé constantly =‘put,’ ‘place,’ rather 
than ‘give.’ effundit habénas: cf. vm- 
missis . . . habénis, 662, with note, 
and classi... immitit habénds, vi. 1. 

820-821. tumidum . . . aquis, the 
swelling sea wis laid to rest through 
(the smoothing of) its waters; aquis is 
instr. ablative. With 817-821 cf. i. 
147-156; in both passages Neptune 
quiets the waves by riding over them. 

822. comitum, of his train; sc. 
Neptani. cété: a Greek neuter plural 
(§ 101). 

825. laeva: neut. pl.; laeva tenet = 
on the left are. We may infer (§ 254) 
that the creatures mentioned in 823- 


830 


824 are on Neptune’s right. With 


822-826 cf. 239-241. 


827-871. The god of sleep, after trying 
in vain to persuade Palinurus to quit his 
post, throws him into a deep slumber and 
flings him into the sea. Aeneas, aroused 
by the roar of the surf on the rocks of the 
Sirens, takes the place of Palinurus. 


828-829. gaudia . . . mentem: cf. 
tacitum ... pectus, 1. 502. intendi... 
vélis: cf. intendere .. . tergd, 403, with 
note on duro... tergd. 

830. fécére pedem, worked the 
sheets; pedem is a coll. sing., and =ru- 
dentis, ili. 267. See note there. With 
the whole expression cf. véla facit, 281. 
Se. nunc before sinistrés and note that 
the emphatic words in 830-831 are 
Una... pariter...tnd. The ships 
are not running full before the wind, 
with their square sails drawn taut, 
and set at right angles with the hull; 
the ships are tacking, catching the 
wind now with the right, now with the 
left half of the sail. 
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[831-849 


nunc dextros solvére siniis, ind ardua torquent 
cornua détorquentque; ferunt sua flamina classem. 
Princeps ante omnis dénsum Palinirus agébat 
agmen; ad hune alii cursum contendere iussi. 


835 


Iamque feré mediam caeli nox imida métam 


contigerat (placida laxabant membra quiéte, 
sub rémis fisi per dira sedilia, nautae), 

cum levis aetheriis délapsus Somnus ab astris 
aéra dimdvit tenebrésum, et dispulit umbras, 


840 


té, Palinire, peténs, tibi somnia tristia portans 


insonti, puppique deus consédit in alta, 
Phorbanti similis, funditque has dre loquélas: 
“Tasidé Palinire, ferunt ipsa aequora classem; 
aequatae spirant aurae; datur hora quiéti: 


845 


pone caput, fessdsque oculds ftrare labori; 


ipse ego paulisper pro té tua miinera inibd.”’ 
Cui vix attolléns Palintrus limina fatur: 
“Meéne salis placidi vultum flictiisque quiétds 


ignorare iubés? 


831-832. solvére sints, loosened 
the bellying folds, i.e. let the sails 
loose till they swelled in bellying 
folds. sints is acc. of effect (§ 140). 
Cf. solvite véla, iv. 574; for sinus cf. 
lili. 455. torquent . .. détorquent = 
torquent nunc hiic, nunc illic. When 
the right sinus are filled, the corni 
on that side is pointed toward the 
bow, that on the other side toward 
the stern. cornua: as in ili, 549. 

834. ad, according to, in unison 
with, a common meaning. alii: céteri 
would have been more exact. 

835-837. mediam caeli...métam: 
cf. métas . . . Pachyni, iii. 429, with 
note. Nox rides in a chariot (721), 
and so the figurative language from 
the chariot race is very appropriate. 
fiisi: as ini. 214. 

838-839. cum... dimd6vit: a cwm- 
inversum clause; see note on cum... 
sécum (ait), 1. 36-37. dimdovit... dis- 


Meéne huic cdnfidere monstrio? 


pulit: i.e. by flying through the @ér and 
the wmbrae. 

841-842. insonti, though you were 
innocent (had done no wrong). deus 
suggests the final result; before a god 
a mortal like Palinurus is powerless. 
The word thus adds to the pathos 
of the passage. Phorbanti: an un- 
known Trojan, but plainly an in- 
timate friend of Palinurus. 

844-845. aequatae, evenly. datur: 
i.e. is appointed for. ftrare is a pic- 
turesque substitute for éripe, and 
so is used with the dat. labéri; see 
note on silici, i. 174. 

846. This verse shows that Phorbus 
(842) was well known to Palinurus as 
a skillful sailor. mitnera, tasks. 

847-849. vix attolléns .. . lamina: 
a stereotyped expression for ‘giving 
scant heed.’ ignérare: i.e. to forget 
what I know about. huic...mdénstré, 
this strange and treacherous power. 


850-863} 


Aenéan crédam (quid enim?) fallacibus auris, 
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850 


et caeli totiéns déceptus fraude seréni?”’ 

Tala dicta dabat, clavumque adfixus et haeréns 
nusquam amittébat, oculdsque sub astra tenébat. 
Ecce deus ramum Léthaed rore madentem 


vique soporatum Stygid super utraque quassat 


855 


tempora, cinctantique natantia liimina solvit. 
Vix primGs inopina quiés laxaverat artis, 

et super incumbéns cum puppis parte revulsa 
cumque guberndcl6 liquidas prdiécit in undas 


praecipitem, ac socids néquiquam saepe vocantem; 


860 


ipse volans tenuis sé sustulit ales ad auras. 
Currit iter titum non sétius aequore classis, 
prdmissisque patris Neptini interrita fertur. 


850-851. crédam... ?: deliberative 
question, Am I to intrust ... ?, or, 
would you have ME intrust Aeneas 
...? quid enim?: enim =indeed, as in 
i.19. With quid se. crédam, subjunc- 
tive of obligation or propriety (see 
note,on Quid... dicam . ... ?,. iv. 
43.) Render by why, indeed (pray), 
(should I intrust him)? Since a nega- 
tive answer is implied, quid enim? neg- 
atives the main question, Aenéan cré- 
dam, etc., even before that question is 
fully stated. et... déceptus, and that, 
too, though I have been cheated. Cf. et 
dona ferentis, ii. 49, with note. 

852-853. adfixus ...haeréns... 
amittébat, fastened firmly to the steer- 


ing-paddle, and clinging to it, he 
never for a moment let it go. With 
adfixus and haeréns sc. et =clavd. nus- 


quam: we should expect numquam. 
The close connection, however, be- 
tween ‘at no time’ and ‘in no place’ 
is seen in Nusquam aberd, ii. 620. 
amittébat: for scansion see § 275. 
sub... tenébat together =kept... 
upturned toward. 

855-856. soporatum, slumberous, a 
transferred epithet (§212). The 
verb sopord is usually employed of 


making persons drowsy. ctnctanti 
(sc. e2): i.e. though he struggles 
against the power of the branch. 


natantia is proleptic (§ 211), till 
they swim. solvit: cf. soluuntur, i. 92, 
with note. 


857-858. Vix... et: see §§ 220, 250. 
Render by Almost before the unex- 
pected sleep had, .. . the (god), flinging 
himself upon Palinurus, etc. primés 
belongs in thought with laxdverat, had 
begun to loosen. incumbéns: sc. ez, and 
then cf. Incubuére mari, i. 84. revulsa 
(& ded), which, he, the god had wrenched 
loose. 

859-861. gubernacl6: cf. note on 
clavum .. . torquet, 177. clawum... 
anuttébat, 852-853, shows why the 
steering-paddle goes down with Pali- 
nurus. prdiécit: the subject is to be 
got from deus, 854. praecipitem, 
falling headlong. sustulit ales: jux- 
taposition of effect and cause (§ 241). 
Though dles is a noun, render by 
raised himself aloft (by) on his pinions. 

862-863. iter: acc. of effect with 
currtt (§ 144). non sétius: sc. quam 
anted. promissis: see 812-815. inter- 
rita: a picturesque substitute for 
sine periclo. 
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Iamque aded scopulés Sirénum advecta subibat, 
865 difficilis quondam, multdrumque ossibus albis 
(tum rauca adsidud longé sale saxa sonabant), 
cum pater amisso fluitantem errare magistr6 
sénsit, et ipse ratem nocturnis réxit in undis, 
multa geméns, cAastique animum concussus amici: 


870 


“O nimium caelé et pelagd cdnfise serénd, 


nidus in ignota, Palinire, iacébis haréna.”’ 


864-866. advecta, sailing onward; 
§ 186. quondam: as in iii. 704; see 
note there. rauca... sonabant: it is 
this sound that wakes Aeneas, 867- 
868. sonabant, were booming. 

867-868. cum ... sénsit: a cum- 
inversum clause; see note on cum... 
sécum (att), i. 36-37. fluitantem er- 
rare, was drifting and straying aim- 


lessly. errare: as subject sc. ratem 
from the next verse. magistré: as in 
i. 115. et =ttaque (§ 219). réxit: in 


161 the noun réctor =‘ pilot.’ 


870-871. 0... confise ... nidus 
. . . haréna, O Palinurus, since you 
trusted too much... , you will lie, 
Palinurus, etc. Aeneas is speaking. 
He is of course ignorant of the facts. 
But, mortal-like, he believes the worst, 
even of a tried friend. nidus suggests 
the thought of lack of burial. Even 
to be buried in a strange land was a 
sorrow; to lie there unburied was 
infinitely worse. ignéta:in vi. 381, we 
learn that the place is to bear, forever, 
the name of Palinurus; see notes there. 


LIBER SEXTUS 


Sic fatur lacrimans, classique immittit habénds, 
et tandem Euboicis Cimarum adlabitur Gris. 
Obvertunt pelagd préras; tum dente tenaci 
ancora fundabat navis, et litora curvae 


praetexunt puppés. 


Iuvenum manus émicat ardéns 5 


litus in Hesperium; quaerit pars sémina flammae 

abstriisa in vénis silicis, pars dénsa feradrum 

técta rapit silvas, inventaque flimina monstrat. 

At pius Aenéas arcis, quibus altus Apolld 

praesidet, horrendaeque procul sécréta Sibyllae, 10 
antrum imm4ane, petit, magnam cul mentem animumque 


1-44. Aeneas reaches Cumae and visits 
the Temple of Apollo, to see the Sibyl. 
The Temple is described. 


1-2. classi... habénas: cf. omnis 
effundit habénds, v. 818, with note. 
Euboicis: Cumae was a colony from 
Chalcis in Euboea. 

3. Obvertunt... préras: see note on 
puppés, iii. 277. tenaci, close gripping. 

4, fundabat, grounded. The anchors 
gave the fundus, or solid bottom 
(land), on which the ships usually 
rested when they were not in motion 
(see note on subdicere, i. 551). The 
ships are not beached here, because 
Aeneas plans but a short stay. The 
impf. in fundabat denotes repetition; 
ancora is a coll. singular. 

5. praetexunt: the ships are to the 
shore what the fringe is to a garment. 
émicat ardéns, flashes forth, all aglow. 

6-8. quaerit... silicis: cf. stlict... 
Achaétés, i. 174, and see § 224. pars 
--. pars =aliz... alii. dénsa... técta: 
appos. to silvds, implying that the 
search for wood (rapit silvuds) and 
water (inventa .. . modnstrat) is felt to 
be dangerous. See note on stabula... 


ferarum, 179. The appos. regularly 
follows the noun it explains; here it 
properly precedes, since it bears on 
both the matters mentioned in 8. rapit 
silvas, pillage the woods, i.e. gather fire- 
wood. For the elaborate language see 
§§ 224-225. inventa ... monstrat, 
when they find waters, point them out 
(to their comrades). Cf. the mention 
of water in a similar connection, 
eerie 

9-10. pius, true, as ever, to duty. 
altus =an adv., on high. Apollé prae- 
sidet: cf. Geticis qui praesidet arvis, tii. 
35. procul sécréta: freely, the abode, 
distant, sequestered; lit., ‘the dwellings, 
set apart, at a distance.’ For sécréta 
as noun see § 216, 1. 

11. cui: render by of the Sibyl, 
into whose being. For case of cut see 
§ 138. mentem, intelligence, wnder- 
standing, i.e. power to know the fu- 
ture. animum, emotion; the exaltation 
produced by the inspiration. This 
exaltation was thought of by the 
ancients as madness. Cf. spdnsae... 
furentis, ii. 345, said of Cassandra (see 
note there on furentis). 
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Délius inspirat vatés, aperitque futira. 
Iam subeunt Triviae licds atque aurea técta. 
Daedalus, ut fama est, fugiéns Minoia régna, 
is praepetibus pinnis ausus sé crédere caeld, 
insuétum per iter gelidas énavit ad arctos, 
Chalcidicique levis tandem super adstitit arce. 
Redditus his primum terris tibi, Phoebe, sacravit 
rémigium aladrum, posuitque immania templa. 
20 In foribus létum Androged: tum pendere poenas 
Cecropidae iussi (miserum!) septéna quotannis 
corpora natorum; stat ductis sortibus urna. 
Contra élata mari respondet Gudsia tellis; 


12. Délius, the Lord of Delos. vatés: 
appos. to Délius. In inspirat vatés 
there is juxtaposition of effect and 
cause (§ 241), breathed by his prophetic 
power. For position of vatés ef. that 
of dea, i. 412; see note there. 

13. Iam, Presently. altus (9), pro- 
cul sécréta (10), and Iam strengthen 
one another. The performance of 
duty (cf. pius, 9) has required no 
slight effort. subeunt: sc. Aenéds et 
comités. Triviae =Didnae: § 318. As 
sister of Apollo and goddess of the 
underworld which Aeneas is soon to 
visit, she is appropriately named here. 
In fact, in 13 and 35, Vergil tells us, 
indirectly (§ 254), that the temple is 
a temple in honor both of Apollo and 
of Diana. See note on templum, 69. 
licés: in front of the técta; cf. laurus, 
iii. 91, with note on limina.. . dei. 
aurea, gilded. We are to think, prob- 
ably, of a temple whose roof was cov- 
ered with bronze tiles, gilded. The 
roof of this kind on the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome was 
famous in Vergil’s day and later. 

15-17. pinnis: instr. abl., with the 
help of, etc. énavit: cf. trdnat, iv. 245, 
used of Mercury’s flight. The poets 
often describe the air as ‘liquid.’ 
Chalcidica: see note on Huboicis, 2. 
adstitit: as in i. 301. 


18-19. Redditus ... terris, Since 
these were the lands to which, etc. 
sacravit ...templa: he was grateful 
to Apollo for welcoming him. He was, 
besides, through with his wings; hence 
he dedicates them. See note on fivzit, 
i. 248, and ef. the act of Entellus, v. 
483-484. rémigium alarum: as in i. 
301. templa =fécta, 13. 

20-22. Androgeéd: gen.; a Greek 
form. See Androgeds (2) in Vocabu- 
lary. With létum and Cecropidae sc. 
est, sunt, is (are) graven. tum (besides) 
+ .. urna: a second picture. poenas: 
i.e. for the murder of Androgeos. 
Cecropidae (swnt) iussi, the sons and 
daughters of Cecrops are pictured, un- 
der orders to pay, etc. miserum!: cf. 
infandum!, i. 251, with note. natdrum 
here =pwerdrum, children; the Athe- 
nians surrendered to the Cretans seven 
lads, seven maidens yearly. ductis 
sortibus, with the lots already drawn 
(therefrom) ; abl. of attendant circum- 
stance (§ 161). The sculptor has 
seized the most pathetic moment, 
that at which the roll of victims is 
known. 

23. Contra: i.e. on the other half of 
the forés. élata mari: cf. Créta ... 
alta, v. 588. élaéta =uplifted from, 
towering out of. respondet: i.e. to the 
first pair of pictures. Gndésia: Minos 
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hic criidélis amor tauri, suppostaque firté 

Pasiphaé, mixtumque genus, prolésque biformis 25 
Mindtaurus inest, Veneris monumenta nefandae, 

hic labor ille domiis et inextricabilis error, 

magnum réginae sed enim miseratus amodrem 

Daedalus ipse dolis técti ambagisque resolvit, 


caeca regéns fil6 véstigia. 


Ti quoque magnam 30 


partem opere in tant, sineret dolor, Icare, habérés; 
bis cdnatus erat casi effingere in aur6, 


bis patriae cecidére manis. 


Quin protinus omnia 


perlegerent oculis, ni iam praemissus Achatés 


is said to have lived at Gnosus. For 
the extraordinary discoveries at Gno- 
sus (Cnossus), which go far to support 
the ancient stories about Minos, see 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, eleventh 
edition, under ‘‘Cnossus,’’ VI. 573- 
574, and under ‘‘Crete,’’ VII. 424-426. 

24-26. cridélis, cruel, tragic, in its 
causes and in its results. See Pdsi- 
phaé in Vocabulary. supposta (sc. 
et = tawrd), mated with him. mixtum 
. . . bif6rmis: parallelism (§ 251), a 
creature of dual nature, and a child of 
double form. The Minotaur was part 
man, part bull. For the Minotaur 
and the Labyrinth see Gayley (§ 362), 
pages 246, 252-253, 256, 523, 525. 
Veneris =amdéris; see § 207. We may 
also render Veneris. . . nefandae by 
Venus’s savagery; see, then, § 214. 

27. ille, that famous (cf. i. 617, 
ii. 274). domius: gen. of definition 
(§ 122); labor . . . domiis =that house 
so laboriously wrought. The Tef. is 
to the labyrinth, for which see v. 588- 
591, with notes. 

28-31. réginae: Ariadne, daughter 
of Minos. She fell in love with 
Theseus, one of the septéna.. . na- 
torum (21-22), and, aided by Daeda- 
lus, enabled him to thread his way 
through the labyrinth and kill the 
Minotaur. sed enim: as in i. 19. 
For its position see § 236. ipse ... 


resolvit: he had built it and so knew 
how to solve its puzzles. caeca, 
blind, groping (i.e. had they been left 
to themselves). véstigia: i.e. of 
Theseus. sineret dolor, did grief 
suffer it. Vergil uses the impf. here 
because, in his sympathy with the 
events he is describing, he fancies 
himself as standing beside Aeneas 
and viewing the carvings. See note on 
si... supersint,... relinquat, v. 325- 
326. Note the omission of si here, 
which occurs occasionally in poetry. 
We may also say that sineret..., 
habérés is in O. O., representing, then, 
sinat . . . habeat of O. R. (‘let grief 
permit [ =if grief should permit], you 
would have’). If this view is right, 
there is no ellipsis of s?. For the 
apostrophe Tw... habérés as evidence 
of increasing emotion cf. i. 555, ii. 56, 
ii. 429, ili. 119, with notes. 

32. cénatus erat: sc. Daedalus. 
Vergil is telling us indirectly (§ 254) 
that all the pictures were by Daedalus. 
casts: sc. tuds. 

33. patriae ... manis, his hands, 
the hands of a father. Quin, Nay, 
more, or, Verily. See i. 279, iii. 403. 

34. perlegerent...adforet (35): for 
the tenses see note on sineret dolor, 31. 
adforet, however, really =advénisset 
(§ 222). iam, by this time; join with 
adforet (35). 
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35 adforet atque und Phoebi Triviaeque sacerdés, 
Déiphobé Glauci, fatur quae talia régi: 

“Non hoc ista sibi tempus spectacula poscit; 
nunc grege dé intactd septem mactare juvencds 
praestiterit, totidem léctas dé more bidentis.” 

4o Talibus adfata Aenéan (nec sacra morantur 
iussa virl), Teucrés vocat alta in templa sacerdés. 

Excisum Euboicae latus ingéns riipis in antrum, 
qué lati dicunt aditiis centum, dstia centum, 
unde ruunt totidem vocés, responsa Sibyllae. 

45 Ventum erat ad limen, cum virgo “‘Poscere fata 
tempus” ait, ‘deus, ecce, deus!’ Cui talia fanti 
ante foris subitd non vultus, non color tnus, 
non cOmptae mansére comae, sed pectus anhélum, 


et rabié fera corda tument, maiorque vidéri 


35-36. Phoebi...sacerdés: cf. note 
on Triviae, 13. Déiphobé Glauci = 
Déiphobé, filia Glauci. Cf. Atdcis 
Oitlet, i. 41, with note. régi: Aeneas. 
’ 37-39. hoc: scan as in v. 792. ista, 
such; lit., ‘those with which you are 
now concerned’ (see note on tstt... 
létd, ii. 661). intactd:i.e. by the yoke. 
Only such animals could be sacri- 
ficed. praestiterit may be (1) cond. 
subjunctive, 7 would be better, or (2) 
fut. pf. indic., 2 will be better (lit., 
‘it will have proved to be better’; see 
note on fuerit quodcumque, ii. 77). 
In either event, the tense, one imply- 
ing finished action, expresses urgency. 
léctas ... bidentis: cf. iv. 57. 

41. iussa, enjoined, prescribed. 

42-44. Excisum (est, or erat)... 
in: i.e. cut out so as to form. The 
antrum is the adytum, ‘holy of holies,’ 
of the temple. Euboicae: cf. Huboicis, 
2, with note. latus, side, face. qué = 
in quod. aditis, passages, from the 
body or nave of the temple. centum: 
asini. 416. There is a hill at Cumae, 
of volcanic origin, pierced by nu- 
merous passages. Ostia, openings: par- 


allelism (§ 251). 
sound of the respdnsa is divided into 
a hundred utterances, as it passes 


totidem viécés: the 


through the aditis, and the Ostia. 
responsa Sibyllae in effect =a tem- 
poral clause, cum respénsa dat Sibylla, 
with ruunt. Verses 43-44 describe 
what regularly happens when the 
Sibyl prophesies; they do not tell 
what is happening at this moment. 


45-76. Aeneas prays for an end to his 
wanderings and for a home in Italy. 


45-48. Ventum erat, They had come; 
ef. ventum (est), iv. 151, with notes. 
limen: i.e. of the antrum, 42. fata, ‘ut- 
terances of the fates,’ oracles. deus: sc. 
est, or adest. Cui... fanti...tnus, As 
she talked before... , suddenly her look 
was not the same, ete. foris: the 
doors on the limen, 45. tnus =idem; 
non... wnus (sc. erat) =sé mitavit. 
comptae, in their ordered array, is in 
the pred. with mdnsére; for the 
thought ef. note on resolvit, iii. 370. 
anhélum (est), 7s heaving. 

49-50. rabié . . . tument, through 
the frenzy (of inspiration) her heart 
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nec mortale sonans, adflata est nimine quand6 50 


iam propiore dei. 


“Cessds in vota precésque, 


Tros,”’ ait, ‘‘Aenéa, cessis? Neque enim ante dehiscent 


attonitae magna dra domis.” 
Gelidus Teucris per diira cucurrit 


conticuit. 


Et talia fata 


ossa tremor, funditque precés réx pectore ab im6: 55 
“Phoebe, gravis Trdiae semper miserate laborés, 

Dardana qui Paridis diréxti téla maniisque 

corpus in Aeacidae, magnds obeuntia terras 

tot maria intravi duce té, penitusque repostas 

Massylum gentis, praetentaque Syrtibus arva; 60 
iam tandem Italiae fugientis préndimus Gris: 

hac Trdiana tenus fuerit fortiina seciita. 


swells to wildness. fera is proleptic 
(§ 211). For the picture cf. insénam 
vatem, iii. 443, with note. maior... 
vidéri (sc. est): for the inf. see § 184. 
The Sibyl, under the inspiration, is 
of more than mortal size; see note on 


nota . . . imagd, li. 773. sonans (sc. 
est) =sonat; cf. nec vox hominem 
sonat, i. 328. quand6, since; for 


position see § 236. adflata est ... 
dei, she felt the breath of the god, of 
his power divine, by this time nearer 
at hand. 

51-53. Cessas in voéta... ?, Are 
you a laggard in. . . ?; lit., ‘Are you 
utterly inactive toward. ..?’ With 
Cessds cf. cessadbit, i. 672, with note. 
in +acc. is correct here, since Cessas = 
Num non curris?, ‘It can not be that 
you are not hurrying?’ The ques- 
tion =a command, ‘ Make vows,’ etc. 
ante, else, otherwise; literally, ‘before 
you make your vows,’ etc. attonitae, 
awe-stricken: personification. The 
very temple feels the coming of the 
god. 6ra =dstia, 43. Et, And forth- 
with; see § 220. 

56-60. gravis ... laborés: cf. i. 
597. Dardana ... Aeacidae (58): 
for the death of Achilles, at the hands 
of Paris, see Gayley (§ 362), pages 


307-308. diréxti: for form see § 116. 
obeuntia, swrrownding; properly, ‘fac- 
ing,’ ‘going to meet.’ penitus... re- 
postas, set far apart (from other 
lands). For the form see §118. 
praetenta: cf. praetenta sini... in- 
sula, ili. 692. 

61-62. iam tandem: Vergil often 
uses tandem, in his own narrative, 
or in the speeches of his characters, 
to emphasize the length of the 
Trojan wanderings. For examples see 
2, iii. 131. Italiae fugientis: cf. Italiam 
... fugientem, v. 629, with note. 
fugientis, ever fleeing, ever receding. 
préndimus: note the change to the 
pl. from intradvi, 59; Aeneas is think- 
ing now of his comrades too. hac... 
secita, belongs in thought closely with 
56-61; the whole =‘since through your 
help I am come to Italy at last, help 
me yet again, by bringing about a 
change in my fortunes.’ Forhdc... 
tenus see v. 603; here it =thus far, 
but no farther. fuerit ... secita: 
subj. of command, let... have fol- 
lowed us. The perfect tense, un- 
usual in Latin as it would be in Eng- 
lish, by willing the completion of the 
act referred to gives a tone of urgency 
and earnestness. fortina, <ll-fortune. 
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Vos quoque Pergameae iam fas est parcere genti, 
dique deaeque omnés, quibus obstitit Ilium et ingéns 


65 gloria Dardaniae. 


Tique, 6 sdnctissima vatés, 


praescia ventiiri, da (ndn indébita poscd 

régna meis fatis) Latid considere Teucrods 

errantisque deds agitataque nimina Trdiae. 

Tum Phoebd et Triviae solidd de marmore templum 
70 iInstituam féstdsque diés dé ndmine Phoebi. 

Té quoque magna manent régnis penetralia nostris, 

hic ego namque tuas sortis arcanaque fata 

dicta meae genti ponam, léctdsque sacrabo, 


alma, viros. 


Foliis tantum né*carmina manda, 


75 néturbata volent rapidis lidibria ventis; 


ipsa cands 6rd.” 


63-64. iam, by this time, at last, 
quibus .. . obstitit, who once found 
an obstacle in, etc. 

66-68. da, grant, suffer. non in- 
débita: the litotes (see note on nén 
simili, i. 136) is tactful. Render by 
not unowed to my destinies is the realm 
for which I ask. errantis, homeless. 
agitata, storm-tossed. 

69-70. Tum: i.e. when the prayer 
of 66-68 shall have been granted. 
templum: Vergil is thinking of the 
temple built to Apollo by Augustus 
(§ 21), which contained a statue of 
Diana (Trivia) beside that of Apollo. 
instituam, J will establish. féstds... 
diés, festal days after (=called by) 
the name, etc. Games held annually 
(after the year 212) in July were 
known as the Lidi A pollindrés. 

71. Té is an address to the Sibyl. 
manent, await you now. The pres. 
is highly effective. Aeneas is making 
vows, to the Sibyl, and to Apollo; 
he is anticipating the completion of 
those to the Sibyl, on whose aid he 
must rely so largely throughout Book 
VI. magna... penetralia, a spacious, 
holy shrine. Vergil is thinking of 
the reverence accorded to the Sibyl- 


Finem dedit dre loquendi. 


line books, which were kept at first 
in the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
later within the base of the statue 
of Apollo in the temple referred to in 
69. See note on sacrabé.. . virds, 73-74. 
72-74. sortis, oracles. arcana... 
fata, the mysteries of fate; see § 214. 
dicta =praedicta (§ 221). sacrabo... 
virdés: i.e. to guard the sortés and the 
fata. The ref. is to the commissioners 
(at first two, in Vergil’s time fifteen) 
in charge of the Sibylline Books 
(§§ 73, 93). Foliis ... manda: cf. 
Helenus’s words in iii. 444-452, with 
notes. tantum, only (see tantus in 
Vocabulary). We should express the 
idea of this word by a parenthetical 
clause: ‘one thing alone I ask— 
do not,’ etc. né... manda: see § 170. 
75-76. turbata, routed (whirled) from 
(their proper places). rapidis ... 
ventis, as playthings (to be playthings) 
for, etc. For the use of an appos. to 
express purpose see note on munera 
... dw, i. 636. For the dat. ventis see 
§1381. ipsa canas: cf. mi. 456-4572 
canas ord: for constr. see note on 
sinite ... revisam, ii. 669. Note that 
6r6 follows the subj., as sine does in 
stringat sine, v..163. See note there. 
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At Phoebi nondum patiéns, imm4nis in antro 
bacchatur vatés, magnum si pectore possit 
excussisse deum; tanto magis ille fatigat 
ds rabidum, fera corda domans, fingitque premendo. 80 
Ostia iamque domi patuére ingentia centum 
sponte sua, vatisque ferunt respOnsa per auras: 
“O tandem magnis pelagi défiincte periclis 
(sed terrae gravidra manent), in régna Lavini 
Dardanidae venient (mitte hance dé pectore ciram), 85 


sed non et vénisse volent. 


Bella, horrida bella, 


et Thybrim multé spimantem sanguine cernd. 

Non Simois tibi nec Xanthus nec Dorica castra 

défuerint; alius Latid iam partus Achillés, 

natus et ipse dea; nec Teucris addita Iind 90 


77-97. The Sibyl warns Aeneas that 
dire war awaits him in Italy. 

77-80. Phoebi néndum patiéns, not 
yet submitting to Phoebus, i.e. not yet 
submitting fully to the inspiration. 
For constr. see note on servantissimus 
aequi, ii. 427. imméanis, with giant 
frenzy. Si. . .possit: cf. Anthea si... 
videat, i. 181-182, with note. Ren- 
der by tf haply she can, etc. rabidum, 
foaming. fingit ... premend6 (sc. 
eam), by constraining her molds her 
to his will. The figure is that of a 
rider controlling a high-strung steed; 
ef. imperto premit, i. 54. 

81-82. Ostia . . . centum: cf. 43. 
jam: as in 63; it = ‘by the time the 
priestess is fully under the inspiration.’ 
Presently may serve as a rendering. 
patuére gives the result, were open, 
not the process, ‘were opened,’ 
patefactae; see § 222. vatis ... 
auras: these words tell us, indirectly 
(§ 254), that the priestess has passed 
into the antrum, 42. 

83-84. O.. . periclis, O hero, done 
at last with the mighty perils, ete. The 
apostrophe is a highly effective sub- 
stitute for Quamquam ... définctus es, 
terrae tamen. . . té manent. tandem: 


see note on iam tandem, 61. gravidra: 
se. pericula. 
86. et, also, belongs with volent. 


non. . .volent is an example of litotes 
(see note on non simili, i. 136). The 
clause =‘they will have sad reason to 
regret their coming.’ Bella... bella: 
ef. the words of Helenus, iii. 458, those 
of Anchises, ili. 539-540, and those of 
the spirit of Anchises, v. 730-731, all 
said of Italy. Aeneas can have no 
illusions about his reception in Italy. 

89. défuerint: future perfect indic- 
ative; cf. notes on fwerit quodcumque, 
li. 77, and on praestiterit, 39. In writ- 
ing Simois, 88, Vergil was thinking of 
scenes like that ini. 100-101. partus: 
ef. parta, ii. 784, with note. Achillés: 
the ref. is to Turnus (§ 60). 

90. et ipse, himself also, even as 
was the first Achilles. dea: the nymph 
Venilia. Teucris addita =quae Teu- 
cris addita est, the Teucrians’ ever- 
present burden; lit., ‘who has been im- 
posed on,’ etc., of course as foe. For the 
force of dé in compounds see note on 
addit, v. 817. Additus is used else- 
where of the vulture that, clinging al- 
ways to Tityos (see Tityos in Vocabu- 
lary), fed on his liver. 
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usquam aberit, cum tii supplex in rébus egénis 
quas gentis Italum aut quas non Graveris urbis! 
Causa mali tanti conitinx iterum hospita Teucris 
externique iterum thalami. 


[91-104 


95 Ti né céde malis, sed contra audentior itd 


quam tua té fortiina sinet. 


Via prima salitis, 


quod minimé réris, Graia pandétur ab urbe.” 
Talibus ex adyt6 dictis Cimaea Sibylla 

horrendas canit ambagis, antroque remigit, 
100 obsctiris véra involvéns; ea fréna furenti 

concutit, et stimulds sub pectore vertit Apolld. 

Ut primum cessit furor et rabida dra quiérunt, 

incipit Aenéas hérés: ‘Non illa laborum, 

6 virgd, nova mi faciés inopinave surgit; 


an the 
days when. We should begin a new 
sentence, In those days, etc. See note 
on quem, i. 64. quas gentis... 6ra- 
veris urbis!, to what peoples, ... to 
what cities will you not make your ap- 
peal! This is a very rhetorical and ef- 
fective way of saying omnis gentés 
Italum et urbis Ordveris. For tense of 
ordveris see note on défuerint, 89. 

93-94. conitinx: Lavinia: § 60. ite- 
rum: the first time Helen was the 
cause (§ 54). thalami, marriage. 

95-96. Ti né, etc. =Sed ti né, etc., 
But, in spite of all I have said, do not 
YOU. né céde: for the form of the 
pronibition in the second person see 
§170. audentior quam 
sinet: a very rhetorical, and very 
effective, way of saying ‘more boldly 
than might be expected of one so 
sorely pressed.’ quam, even than. 
tua... fortina is explained by 62. 
sinet: sc. téire. Via, highway; a fine 
word here. 

97. quod: the rel. pronoun; its an- 
tecedent is the clause Via. . . salitis 
... Graid, etc. Render by an out- 


91-92. cum =qud tempore, 


come you least expect. urbe: Pallan- 
teum, the city of Evander (§ 60). 


98-123. Undismayed, Aeneas begs the 
Sibyl to help him gain audience with the 
spirit of his father in the underworld. 


99-101. horrendaés ... ambagis, 
utters in her prophecy shuddering mys- 
teries. remugit, booms, sends boom- 
ing sounds, well describes the strange 
sounds made by the Sibyl; cf. nec 
mortdle sonans, 50, and migire, ili. 92. 
obsctris, with (in) mystery. ea, such, 
as in ii. 17; it sums up Jalibus . . . 
involvéns, 98-100. We should say, ‘so 
violently does Apollo shake the reins 
on her till she raves’ (i.e. yields to the 
frenzy, in other words, becomes fully 
inspired). furenti (sc. ez) is dat. of in- 
terest (§ 181); it is also proleptic 
(§ 211). For the figure here cf. 79-80. 
stimulés: sc. eds, out of ea, 100: such 
the goads that, etc. 

103-104. hérés: an important word 
here; he is undismayed. nova... 
inopina: predicates to surgit, rises with 
force of newness or surprise. faciés, 
guise, form. 
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omnia praecépi, atque animd mécum ante perégi. 105 
Unum ord: quand6 hic inferni idnua régis 

dicitur et tenebrésa paliis Acheronte refiiso, 

ire ad cdnspectum cari genitoris et dra 

contingat; docedas iter, et sacra Ostia pandas. 

Illum ego per flammas et mille sequentia téla 110 
éripui his umeris, medidque ex hoste recépi; 

ille meum comitatus iter maria omnia mécum, 

atque omnis pelagique minds caelique ferébat, 

invalidus, viris ultra sortemque senectae. 

Quin ut té supplex peterem et tua limina adirem 115 
idem Grans mandata dabat. Gnatique patrisque, 

alma, precor, miserére (potes namque omnia, nec té 
néquiquam licis Hecaté praefécit Avernis). 

Si potuit Manis arcessere coniugis Orpheus, 

Thréicia frétus cithara fidibusque candris, 120 
si fratrem Polliix alterna morte redémit, 


105. praecépi, have anticipated. ani- 
m6, (with =) in my soul. ante, long 
ago. perégi, have traversed, have en- 
dured. 

106-107. hic. . . dicitur, here is the 
far-famed gateway; lit., ‘here is her- 
alded,’ etc. inferni: contrast supe- 
ris ... ab Oris, ii. 91; see note there. 
palis ... refis6, the pool formed by 
Acheron’s overflow. Acheronte refusd 
is an abl. of char., with the usual adj. 
force; literally, ‘upheaved Acheron’s 
pool.’ Acherontis refiisi would be far 
simpler, but it would be unmetrical. 
The ref. is to Avernus (Averna), for 
which see iii. 442, v. 732. 

109. contingat (sc. mhz), let it be my 
good fortune. The subj. here is com- 
pletely independent of 676, 106; cf. 
note on canas 6r6, 76. 


111. his umeris: instr. abl.; we 
should say ‘on,’ etc. 
112-114. comitatus, accompanying 


(see §186). invalidus =quamquam 


viris . . . senectae: 


invalidus erat. 
i.e. beyond what old age commonly 
can endure or is required to undergo. 


115-118. Quin: as in 33. idem, 
also, too (cf. ili. 158, iii. 564). 6rans 
. . . dabat: freely, made appeals to me 
and laid injunctions upon me. The 
impf. implies that the command was 
often given (§ 254); for one instance 
see v. 731-737. potes .. . omnia, 
you are all-powerful. Both in prose 
and in verse possum is often construed 
with a neut. ace. (id, pliirimum, 
omnia), which belongs under § 146. 
néquiquam: i.e. without giving you 
substantial powers. 

121. fratrem: Castor. See Pollux 
in Vocabulary. alterna morte: freely, 
by dying in turn with him. The ex- 
pression is not quite accurate; Vergil 
is thinking of the result of Pollux’s 
sacrifice, which was that the brothers 
died alternately. redémit: sc. @ 
morte or ab inferis. 
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itque reditque viam totiéns—quid Thésea magnum, 
quid memorem Alcidén? Et mi genus ab Iove summ6.”’ 
Talibus drabat dictis, drasque tenébat, 
125 cum sic orsa loqui vatés: “‘Sate sanguine divum, 
Trds Anchisiadé, facilis déscénsus Avernd 
(noctis atque diés patet atri idnua Ditis); 
sed revocdre gradum superasque évadere ad auras, 
hoc opus, hic labor est. Pauci, qués aecus amavit 
130 luppiter, aut ardéns évexit ad aethera virtis, 
dis geniti, potuére. Tenent media omnia silvae, 
Coc¥tosque sint labéns circumvenit atro. 
Quod si tantus amor menti, si tanta cupidd 


122-123. itque: for -que see § 219. 
viam: i.e. the way between the two 
worlds. With7t. . .viam cf. tre viam, 
iv. 468. totiéns: i.e. every other day. 
quid Thésea...memorem...?: for 
the mood and the meaning see note on 
Quid...dicam...?,iv.43. The ques- 
tion forms a pleasing substitute for a 
third clause with si. Theseus went 
down alive into the underworld to 
help his friend Pirithotis carry off 
Proserpina; Hercules descended to 
Acheron to bring up the three-headed 
dog Cerberus. Et... summ6 gives 
the justification for the omitted apod- 
osis to Si potuit... Alcidén?, 119-123, 
which would naturally run, ‘why may 
not J too visit the underworld?’ Et mi 
(se. est), I too have, etc. All Trojans 
traced their lineage to Jupiter, through 
Electra; see note on genus invisum, 1. 
28. 


124-155. The Sibyl replies thus: ‘To 
gain entrance to the underworld you must 
find a certain Golden Bough. But first you 
must bury a comrade who has died.” 


124. Talibus ... 
219, with note. 

125. Sate... divum: these words 
fully recognize the claim set forth by 
Aeneas in Hit mi. . . summd, 123. 

126. Avernd =in Avernum (§ 134). 


tenébat: cf. iv. 


127. atri, darksome. Pluto is de- 
scribed in terms which fit better the 
realm he rules (§ 212). 

128. sed . . . auras: the déscénsus 
Averné is usually accomplished only 
by those who die. They cross the Styx 
but once; they do not return to Earth. 
Aeneas does not desire to go thus. 
This verse, in the light of the context, 
must therefore =‘but so to descend as 
to be able to retrace one’s course, 
alive,’ etc. 

129-130. hoc ... est =Hamlet’s 
‘There’s the rub.’ hoc and hic both 
sum up 128; for their genders see note 
on hoc, i. 17. Scan hoc as in v. 792. 
Pauci, Only the few. aecus, friendly. 
ardéns ... virtis, their own glowing 
worth (manhood). évexit ad aethera: 
ef. tollémus vn astra, iii. 158, with note. 

131. dis geniti, sons, too, of the 
gods; an important addition. The 
words recall Ht... summo, 123, Sate 
... dwum, 125. potuére, have had 
that power. Sc. revocdére ... auras, 
out of 128. media: i.e. between this 
temple and the underworld. 

132. sini, winding waters; cf. maean- 
aT, Va 2Ol. 

133. Quod si, But if; see note on 
Quod, ii. 141. amor... cupidé: sc. est 
tibt. With these words join the in- 
finitives in 134 (§ 185). 
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bis Stygids innare lactis, bis nigra vidére 


Tartara, et Insdnd iuvat indulgére labori, 


135 


accipe quae peragenda prius. Latet arbore opaca 
aureus et foliis et lentd vimine ramus, 

Tindni infernae dictus sacer; hunc tegit omnis 
lticus, et obsciiris claudunt convallibus umbrae. 


Sed non ante datur telliris operta subire 


140 


auricom6s quam qui décerpserit arbore fétiis. 
Hoe sibi pulchra suum ferri Préserpina minus 
instituit; prim6d avulsd non déficit alter 
aureus, et simili frondéscit virga metalls. 


Ergo alté véstigad oculis, et rite repertum 


145 


carpe manti, namque ipse voléns facilisque sequétur, 
si té Fata vocant; aliter non viribus Ullis 
vincere nec diré poteris convellere ferro. 


136-137. peragenda: sc. sint; see 
note on viris, i. 517. We shall see that 
Aeneas must do two things: (1) he 
must find a certain Golden Bough 
(136-148), (2) he must bury a certain 
comrade (149-153). To effect the 
crossing and recrossing, alive, of the 
Styx, Aeneas needs three things: (a) 
divine lineage, (6) Grdéns virttis, (c) 
the favor of Jupiter. The Sibyl has 
admitted that he has (a); see 125. 
Aeneas’s possession of (6) is taken for 
granted. If he can do (1), he will 
prove that he has (c), the favor of 
Jupiter. Latet . . . ramus: in trans- 
lating keep the word-order: Hidden 
on a tree, etc. opaca, deeply shaded. 
Thick-clustering branches will make it 
more difficult to find the Golden 
Bough. vimine: coll. singular. 

138-139. Iun6dni infernae: Proser- 
pina: §§ 314 (at the end), 336. obsctris 
... umbrae, the shading foliage pens 
it in with (the aid of) the darkened vales, 
an inversion (§ 225) for obsctris 
claudunt convallés umbris. convallibus 
is instr. ablative. Cf. collibus . 
siluae, v. 287-288, with note. 


140-141. Sed: the thought is, ‘Hard 
as it is to find the Bough, find it you 
must.’ telliris operta, the coverings of 
earth; lit., ‘the covered parts of earth’ 
(see § 217). qui =quis, the indefinite 
pron., found chiefly in immediate con- 
nection with si, nist, né, nwm. See note 


on Qui... fatéri, iii. 608-609. Verses 
140-141 might run, more simply, Sed 
non ante ulli datur telliiris . . . quam 
décerpsertt, etc. Translate qui by one. 

142-143. suum ... miunus is in the 
pred., as her own peculiar gift. insti- 
tuit =docwit, has appointed that. 

145-146. Ergoé: i.e. since the pos- 
session of the Bough is so important, 
and the Bough is not to be found 
easily. alté, on high, with eyes raised 
aloft. rite belongs with carpe, 146, 
and is explained by mani, 146; pluck 
it duly, with your hand alone. mani is 
important, as the explanation of rite; 
one would naturally think of cutting 
off a bough ferrd. namque... ferrd 
(148) =‘for no weapon (ax) is needed,’ 
and explains carpe mani. voléns facilis- 
que, willing and compliant. sequétur: 
sc. tuam manum. 
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Praeterea iacet exanimum tibi corpus amici 

150 (heu! nescis), totamque incestat finere classem, 
dum consulta petis, nostrdque in limine pendés: 
sédibus hunc refer ante suis, et conde sepulcro. 
Dic nigrds pecudés; ea prima piacula sunto. 
Sic démum licés Stygis et régna invia vivis 

155 aspiciés.” Dixit, pressoque obmituit Gre. 

Aenéas maesté défixus liimina vultt 

ingreditur, linquéns antrum, caecdsque volitat 
éventiis animé sécum. Cui fidus Achatés 
it comes, et paribus ciris véstigia figit. 

160 Multa inter sésé varid sermone serébant, 
quem socium exanimem vatés, quod corpus humandum 


149-152. Praeterea in thought in- 
troduces refer and conde, 152, in the 
sense of ‘you must bear ... and 
bury,’ etc. tibi: freely, mark you (for 
case see §131). On 149-153 as a 
whole see note on peragenda, 136. 
totam ...classem of course includes 
Aeneas; being defiled, he can hope for 
no favors from the gods. incestat, is 
making unholy. consulta =drdcula; 
properly, ‘decrees’ (of the Fates about 
the future). Cf. sendtis cénsultum. 
refer, bear him. Since the word sug- 
gests the idea of ‘giving,’ ‘presenting,’ 
the dat. sédibus may be used with it. 
suis, his proper, that to which he has 
a right. conde sepulcré: cf. sepulcré 
condimus, iii. 67-68, condidimus terra, 
v. 48, with notes. 

153-155. nigras pecudés: these vic- 
tims have nothing to do with the 
funeral; they are to help Aeneas gain 
admission to the underworld. Cf. 
nigrarum ... pecudum, v. 736, with 
note on nigradrum. Sic =Quae si (or 
cum) omnia perféceris. -que, and at 
once; see § 220. press6= compresso. 


156-235. At the shore Aeneas finds that 
Misenus has been drowned; the burial of 
Misenus follows. Guided by two doves, 
Aeneas finds the Golden Bough. 


156. défixus limina: sc. in terram. 
For constr. see § 148, and the footnote 
on page 75. 

157-158. antrum here, as in 77, = 
templum (so much of it as is de- 
scribed in 43-44); in 42 the meaning 


is different. Aeneas of course had 
not entered the adytum. caecés... 
éventiis, mysterious outcomes, i.e. 
the explanations, as yet wholly un- 
known to Aeneas, of the Sibyl’s 
commands, given in 136-148, 149-153. 
What is to be the outcome of his 
search for the Golden Bough Aeneas 
of course does not know. 161-162 
show that he does not know to whom 
the Sibyl referred in 149-153. 

159. paribus curis, equally troubled, 
is an abl. of char. and so =an adj. 
(see note on praestanti corpore, i. 71); 
hence the words may be joined by 
et to comes, side by side (with him). 
Cf. the use of et ini. 694. figit, plants; 
he nails his feet to the ground, so to 
speak. He is walking slowly and 
heavily, in deep disquietude. 

160. serébant, exchanged. 
ser6 in Vocabulary. 

161-162. quem .. . diceret, (won- 
dering) which comrade . . . mentioned 
(meant) as dead, ete. Palinurus 


See 1. 
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diceret. Atque illi Misénum in litore siccd, 
ut vénére, vident indigna& morte perémptum, 
Misénum Aeolidén, qué non praestantior alter 
aere ciére virds Martemque accendere cantii. 165 
Hectoris hic magni fuerat comes, Hectora circum 
et litud pugn4s insignis obibat et hasta; 
postquam illum vita victor spolidvit Achillés, 
Dardanio Aenéae sésé fortissimus héroés 
addiderat socium, n6n inferidra seciitus. 170 
Sed tum, forte cava dum personat aequora concha, 
déméns, et cantii vocat in certamina, divés, . 
aemulus exceptum Trit6n, si crédere dignum est, 
inter saxa virum spimd6saé immerserat unda. 

Ergo omnés magno circum clamore fremébant, 175 
praecipué pius Aenéas. Tum iussa Sibyllae, 
haud mora, festinant flentés, dramque sepulcri 
congerere arboribus caeléque édiicere certant. 


SS 


(cf. v. 833-871) they believed to 
be dead, but he was barred out here 
by the Sibyl’s cry heu! nescis, 150. 
Atque: for meaning see § 220. 

164-165. praestantior ... ciére: 
for constr. see §184. canti, its 
strains; sc. aeris. For Misenus as a 
trumpeter see iii. 239-240. 

166-167. Hectoris . . . Hectora: 
the repetition, with identical metrical 
values (§ 300), brings out well the 
thought that Misenus was found 
worthy to serve in close connection 
with Hector. litud =aere, 165. hasta: 
Misenus was a fighting man as well 
as a trumpeter. 

169-170. sése addiderat, he had 
attached himself. Cf. Teucris addita 
Tané, 90, with note. Mark the sharp 
difference in tone. n6n inferiora, 
no meaner standard. 169-170 are a 
high compliment to Aeneas, by mark- 
‘ing him out as a worthy substitute for 
Hector. For such compliments to 
Aeneas see notes on i. 486, li. 320- 


321, ii. 453-455 (at the end), iii. 312, 
iii. 343, iii. 480. 

171-174. tum: i.e. at the time of our 
story, as opposed to the time meant in 
164-170. personat: transitive, was 
making (the waters) ring. concha is to 
be taken literally; he defies the sea- 
gods to equal him on their own 
instruments. cantt: as in 165. vocat = 
provocat (§ 221), challenges. exceptum 
. . « immerserat = excéperat et immer- 
serat. With exceptum cf. excipit, iii. 
332. si... est calls attention to the 
strangeness of Misenus’s fate. In 
tone it is like ‘Can one believe the 
tale?’, or Vergil’s miserabile dicti. 

175-178. circum: sc. Misénum. fre- 
mébant, were voicing their grief. See 
note on fremunt, i. 56. pius: he is 
doing his duty (§ 66) to a friend and 
close companion (cf. 169-170). haud 
mora (est); as in iii. 207, iii. 548. aram 

.. sepulcri: freely, the funeral altar; 
for the gen. see § 122. caeléd... édi- 
cere: as in ii. 186. 
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Itur in antiquam silvam, stabula alta ferarum; 


180 


procumbunt piceae, sonat icta seciribus ilex, 


fraxineaeque trabés cuneis et fissile robur 
scinditur, advolvunt ingentis montibus orndés. 
Nec non Aenéas opera inter talia primus 
hortatur socids, paribusque accingitur armis. 


185 


Atque haec ipse su6 tristi cum corde volitat, 


aspectans silvam imménsam, et sic forte precatur: 
“Si nunc sé nobis ille aureus arbore ramus 
ostendat nemore in tant6, quand6 omnia véré, 
heu! nimium, dé té vatés, Miséne, lociita est!” 


190 


Vix ea fatus erat, geminae cum forte columbae 


ipsa sub Ora viri caeld vénére volantés, 


et viridi sédére sold. 


Tum maximus hérés 


maternas agnoscit avis, laetusque precatur: 
“Este ducés 6, si qua via est, cursumque per auras 
195 dirigite in licds, ubi pinguem dives opacat 


179. Itur, Forth they go; see notes on 
discumbitur, i. 700, and on Ventum 
erat, 45. stabula ... ferarum: cf. 
dénsa ferdrum técta, 7-8, and note 
the ref. again to possible danger 
from wild beasts. 

180. précumbunt (sé: § 151): freely, 
fall (down); lit.,‘down... fling them- 
selves.’ 

181-182. fissile ... scinditur, is 
split and cleft asunder; fissile is really 
proleptic (§ 211). advolvunt: sc. drae 
(dat.) sepulcrit, out of 177. monti- 
bus: abl. of the place from which 
(§ 152). In 180-182 the shift of num- 
bers in the nouns and of voices in the 
verbs is largely a matter of metrical 
convenience. 

183-184. primus, 
ef. prima, i. 24. accingitur =sé ac- 
cingit: § 167. armis =sectiribus, 180. 

185-186. Atque, And at the same 
tame, i.e. even while he was busy with 
the second task imposed upon him by 
the Sibyl (see note on peragenda, 136), 


taking the lead; 


he is thinking of the first task. haec 
is explained by 187-189. imménsam: 
an important word; it emphasizes the 
difficulty of finding the Golden Bough. 

187-189. Si. . . ostendat expresses 
a wish, O that, etc. The sentence is 
really econd.; some protasis like ‘how 
welcome the sight would be’ is 
more or less definitely felt. quando: 
there is ellipsis here: (I am embold- 
ened to utter this speech), because all 
else truthfully, etc. heu! nimium 
belongs with véré; the order gives an 
effect like truly, truthfully, (accurately), 
alas, all too truthfully. 

190-193. forte repeats, in sense, 
meter, and position in the verse, forte 
of 186, and so binds the prayer and 
its fulfillment closely together. See 


note on Sanguine... sanguine, ii. 116- 


118. sédére: from std6. maternas... 
avis: doves were sacred to Venus. 
194-195. cursum: sc. vestrwm. pin- 
guem dives: juxtaposition of cause 
and effect (§ 241), precious, rich. 
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ramus humum. Ttique 6 dubiis né défice rébus, 


diva paréns.”’ 


Sic effatus, véstigia pressit 


observans quae signa ferant, quod tendere pergant. 
Pascentés illae tantum prddire volandé 

quantum acié possent oculi servare sequentum. 200 
Inde, ubi vénére ad faucis grave olentis Averni, 

tollunt sé celerés, liquidumque per aéra lapsae 

sédibus optatis gemina super arbore sidunt, 

discolor unde auri per ramos aura refulsit. 


Quale solet silvis brimali frigore viscum 


205 


fronde virére nova, quod non sua séminat arbés, 
et croced fétti teretis circumdare truncés, 

talis erat speciés auri frondentis opica 

ilice, sic léni crepitabat brattea vento. 


196. dubiis rébus (sc. meis), my 
wavering (uncertain) fortunes. The dat. 
is one of interest (§ 131). défice, fail 
not, be not false to. 

199-200. Pascentés prodire, 
As they fed, they flew forward, o’er and 
o’er, only so far as, etc. prédire vo- 
land, lit., ‘made progress by flying.’ 
The infinitive is historical (§ 172). The 
doves now stop to feed, now fly on- 
ward. quantum... possent, as the 
eyes... by their vision could; subj. 
of repeated action, a constr. found 
chiefly in post-classical prose. servare: 
a fine expression for keep in view. As 
the doves moved on, Aeneas followed; 
the doves were always distant only 
the range of his eye. He was in a 
wood (186-187); hence quantum . 
sequentum denotes no great distance. 
sequentum = edrwm qui sequébantur. 
Aeneas was not alone (§ 254). 

201-204. grave: adv. acc. (§ 146). 
grave olentis =noisome. liquidum... 
aéra: cf. the note on éndavit, 16. lap- 
sae, gliding (§ 186). sédibus optatis: 
abl. abs., having chosen, etc. gemina, 
twain-natured. The tree is ‘double’ 
because, besides its normal branches, 
it bears the Golden Bough. discolor: 


eee 


freely, distinct in hue. aura, gleam, 
sheen; properly ‘breeze,’ then any- 
thing which exhales from a substance 
or is given off therefrom. For the 
confusion between the notions of light 
and air cf. hoc . . . limen, iii. 600, 
with note. 

205-207. Quale, even as (cf. iii. 679, 
iv. 69, etc.). solet ... viscum .. . 
virére: freely, the mistletoe blooms, year 
by year. briméali frigore: temporal 
abl., in the days of winter’s cold. quod 
. . . arbos: freely, whose germ lies not 
wn a tree of tts own. The ancients 
thought of the mistletoe as an animal 
product incapable of growth unless 
its germs had passed through the 
craw of birds. It is really a parasitic 
plant, whose seeds are eaten by birds 
and deposited by them in trees as 
they rub their beaks on the bark. 
féta: freely, growth. 

209. sic . . . ventd: the thought 
here ought to have been stated by a 
participial expression without sic: ef 
léni crepitantis bratteae ventd. The 
tinkling of the branch is not really part 
of the comparison. ventd =instr. abl. 
with crepitabat ( =‘was set tinkling’); 
see §§ 160, 222. 
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210 Corripit Aenéds extempld, avidusque refringit 

cinctantem, et vatis portat sub técta Sibyllae. 
Nec minus interea Misénum in litore Teucri 

flébant, et cineri ingratd supréma ferébant. 
Principio pinguem taedis et rdbore sects 

215 ingentem strixére pyram, cui frondibus atris 
intexunt latera, et féralis ante cupress6s 
constituunt, decorantque super fulgentibus armis. 
Pars calidés laticés et aéna undantia flammis 
expediunt, corpusque lavant frigentis et unguunt. 


220 Fit gemitus. 


Tum membra toré défléta repdnunt, 


purpureasque super vestis, vélamina nota, 


coniciunt. 


Pars ingenti subiére feretrd 


(triste ministerium), et subiectam more parentum 
aversi tenuére facem. Congesta cremantur 


211. cinctantem (sc. eam), in spite 
of its delay. The word has been con- 
demned as inconsistent with namque 

. sequétur, 146. It really is a 
powerful word; to Aeneas, in his 
eagerness to pluck the Bough so im- 
portant to him at this time, it would 
seem to linger, however rapidly it 
yielded to his grasp. See note on 
tandem, iii. 131. Aeneas has learned at 
last that he has the third of the three 
qualifications he needs to gain ad- 
mission to the underworld and safe 
return therefrom (see note on pera- 
genda, 136). vatis ... Sibyllae: his 
return, from this second visit to the 
Sibyl, to the shore, where the ships 
are, is not described; it is indicated 
(§ 254) by 232-235. 

213. ingrat6, thankless, incapable 
of returning thanks for attentions 
rendered. 

214. pinguem: i.e. on account of 
the resin. rébore secté: cf. sectd. . . 
abiete, ii. 16, ilice sectaé, iv. 505. 

215-216. ingentem: the larger the 
pyra, the greater the honor it be- 
stowed; cf. ili. 62-63. cui... latera, 


whose sides (§ 132). féralis ... . cu- 
pressos: cf. iii. 64, with notes. 
218-219. undantia: transferred epi- 
thet (§ 212); it suits the contents of 
the aéna rather than the vessels them- 
selves. Vergil has boiling water in 
mind, water that dances as it boils. 
frigentis, of him who is cold in death. 
220-225. Fit gemitus, Wazling fol- 
lows. membra ... repdnunt: freely, 
when full lament had been made over 
his body, they laid it on, etc. tord: here 
the bier. défléta: the use of the pass. 
part. here implies a transitive use of 
déflére; cf., then, Misénum . . . flébant, 
212-213. ndta (sc. Misénd): freely, his 
usual; the word is a compliment to 
Misenus. Vergil is thinking of the 
part purple (crimson) played in Rvo- 
man life as a color used only in gar- 
ments worn by the great (e.g. an em- 
peror), or on great occasions (e.g. a 
triumph). ingenti points to the 
stature of Misenus; cf. ingéns, i. 99, 
with note. subiére, stepped beneath; 
cf. subibd, ii. 708. subiectam, (set) be- 
neath; sc. pyrae. mére parentum 
aversi: see §73. Aversi, with faces 
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tiirea dona, dapés, fiisd cratéres olivo. 225 
Postquam conlapsi cinerés et flamma, quiévit, 

réliquias vind et bibulam lavére favillam, 

ossaque lécta cad6 téxit Corynaeus aéno. 

Idem ter socids pira circumtulit unda, 


spargéns rore levi, et ramo félicis olivae 


230 


listravitque virds dixitque novissima verba. 

At pius Aenéas ingenti mdle sepulerum 

imponit, suaque arma vird, remumque tubamque, 
monte sub 4érid, qui nune Misénus ab ills 


dicitur, aeternumque tenet per saecula ndmen. 


235 


His actis, properé exsequitur praecepta Sibyllae. 


turned away. Congesta, The high- 
heaped. dapés: for offerings to the 
, dead cf. iii. 66-67, iii. 301-305, v. 77- 
79, v.92. fis6... olivd: abl. of char., 
oil-yielding (lit., ‘of outpoured oil’). 
Cf. mero... carchésia Bacché, v. 77. 
cratéres: nom. pl. of a Greek word; for 
kindred forms see § 101. 

226-227. conlapsi (swnt) cinerés, the 
embers had collapsed, =Postquam Gr- 
déns corpus in cinerés conlapsum est. 

229. Idem, He likewise (cf. 116, 
lili. 158, iii. 564). socids ... unda, 


circled with, etc., i.e. to purify them ' 


(cf. 150). Vergil, thinking that the 
‘circling’ brought purification, ven- 
tures to use circumtulit as equivalent 
to listravit; see also §§ 224-225. The 
natural expression would be ter circum 
sociés piram aquam tulit (or socids 
aquam circumtulit). Vergil uses li- 
strdvit in 231. 

230-231. rére... et ram6:i.e. with 
(dewy =) light drops scattered by a 
branch. félicis, frwitful, i.e. auspi- 
cious. mnovissima verba: for these 
last words see notes on ii. 644. Most 
of the matters mentioned in 213-231 
were regular parts of Roman funerals, 
at least of the more elaborate. 

232-235. At pius Aeneas: see note 
on vatis . . . Sibyllae, 211. ingenti 
médle: the size is an added honor; cf. 


note on ingentem, 215. impénit... 
vir6: i.e. sets over the place where his 
ashes now lie. sua: freely, his familiar; 
the word =ndta, 221. vird: dat. of 
interest; in prose we should have a 
genitive (see § 132). The weapons, 
the trumpet, the oar symbolize all 
the phases of Misenus’s life as fighter, 
as trumpeter, and as wanderer after 
the fall of Troy. rémum: many of 
Aeneas’s comrades, it is clear, them- 
selves row the ships; hence the oar 
here is typical of the last seven years 
of Misenus’s life. qui... dicitur (7s 
named): the ref. is to the promontory 
of Misenum on the Campanian coast, 
northwest of Naples, not far from 


Cumae. aeternum =an adv., forever. 
nomen: it is now called Punta di 
Miseno. 


236-267. Aeneas sacrifices to the gods 
of the underworld. Hecate comes to open 
the way to that world, and Aeneas and the 
Sibyl descend into it. The poet prays the 
powers of the underworld to suffer him to 
tell what Aeneas saw. 


236. praecepta Sibyllae: the ref. is 
to 153 (see notes on nigras pecudés). 
We infer (§ 254) that a third time 
Aeneas goes to the Sibyl at the Temple 
of Apollo and Diana; he had taken the 
Golden Bough to her there, at 211 (see 
note on vatis . . . Sibyllae). 
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Spélunca alta fuit vastque immanis hiatt, 
scripea, tiita lacti nigro nemorumque tenebris, 
quam super haud illae poterant imptine volantés 


240 


tendere iter pinnis: talis sésé halitus atris 


faucibus effundéns supera ad convexa ferébat, 
unde locum Grai dixérunt ndmine Aornon. 
Quattuor hic primum nigrantis terga iuvencés 
constituit, frontique invergit vina sacerdés, 


245 


et summas carpéns media inter cornua saetas 


ignibus impOnit sacris, libamina prima, 
voce vocains Hecatén, caeloque Erebdque potentem. 
Suppdnunt alii cultrds, tepidumque crudrem 


suscipiunt pateris. 
250 


Ipse atri velleris agnam 
Aenéas matri Eumenidum magnaeque sorori 


énse ferit, sterilemque tibi, Prdserpina, vaccam. 


237. alta, deep. vastd ... hiati, 
a giant grot, with yawning throat; abl. 
of char., huge-throated (see note on 
praestantt corpore, i. 71). Vergil is 
vague about the location of the spé- 
lunca; it was somewhere near Lake 
Avernus (237-242). 

238-241. tita: the part., protected, 
guarded; cf. tutos, i. 571. volantés = 
avés, volucrés; cf. note on venientum, 
i. 434. talis ... ferébat gives the 
reason for quam .. . pinnis: so deadly 
was the exhalation that, ete. This 
form of parataxis (§ 247) is common 
even in prose. convexa, vaults, 
vaulted heavens. For the adj. as noun 
see § 216, 2. ferébat, made its way; 
se. sé, out of sésé, 240. 

243-247. nigrantis terga, black of 
frame; for case of terga see § 147. 
juvencods is not inconsistent with 
pecudés (153), since pecudés =‘ vic- 
tims,’ sheep or cattle. cdnstituit: cf. 
taurum ... Grads, v. 236-237. fronti 
>... vina: cf. pateram ... media inter 
cornua fundit, iv. 60-61. sacerdés: 
for the position of the common sub- 
ject of the verbs see § 235. summas: 
freely, (of =) from the crown. carpéns 


. 


...imponit: cf. ndndum .. . Orcd, iv. 
698-699, and see §336. libamina 
prima, as the first fruits of worship. 
Hecatén ... potentem: she had power 
in heaven as the moon goddess. See 
also §318. -que...-que, both... 
and. : 

248-251. Suppdnunt: sc. cervicibus 
tuvencdrum. suscipiunt, catch. For 
bowls of blood as offerings cf. iii. 66- 
67, v. 78. matri Eumenidum: Nox. 
For case of mé@tri, in honor of, etc., 
see §131. sor6dri: Earth, sister of 
Nox; both were daughters of Chaos, 
according to a story differing some- 
what from that given in §§ 308-309. 
sterilem ...vaccam: such an animal, 
as without life-giving power, is natu- 
rally sacrificed to Proserpina. tibi, 
Proserpina: for the apostrophe as 
the result of rising emotion, natural 
when mention is made of Proserpina, 
mightiest of the deities whom Aeneas 
must propitiate (142-143) to win 
entrance to the underworld, see note 
on stneret dolor, 31. Note, too, that 
Proserpinae, dative, would be un- 
metrical; cf., then, tibt . . . Apollo, 
iii. 119, with note. 
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Tum Stygid régi nocturnds incohat Aras, 
et solida impénit taurdrum viscera flammis, 
pingue super oleum infundéns 4rdentibus extis. 


Ecce autem primi sub limina sdlis et ortiis 


255 


sub pedibus migire solum et iuga coepta movéri 
silvarum, visaeque canés ululare per umbram, 


adventante dea. 


“Procul 6 


, procul este, profani,’’ 


conclamat vatés, “totdque absistite lics, 


tuque invade viam, vaginaque éripe ferrum: 


260 


nune animis opus, Aenéa, nunc pectore firms.” 
Tantum effata, furéns antrd sé immisit apertd; 
ille ducem haud timidis vadentem passibus aequat. 
Di, quibus imperium est animarum, umbraeque silentés, 


et Chaos, et Phlegethin, loca nocte tacentia laté, 265 
sit mihi fas audita loqui, sit nimine vestrd 
pandere rés alta terra et caligine mersas. 

252-254. Stygid régi=Jovt Stygio, | the spélunca. tu: Aeneas. vagina 


iv. 638. nocturnds: as in iv. 303; 
sacrifices to the gods of the under- 
world were performed by night. inco- 
hat, begins to rear (see incohd in Vo- 
cabulary) ; the sacrifices are interrupt- 
ed by the coming of Hecate (256-258). 
solida . . . viscera, the frames entire. 
In sacrifices to the di infert the entire 
victim was burned. super: the final 
syllable must be counted heavy 
(§ 258). No explanation is forthcoming. 

255-257. primi belongs in thought 
with lumina; prima would have been 
unmetrical. sub, just before. solum, 
the earth. Sc. coeptum est, out of 
coepta (est). iuga.. . silvarum, the 
wooded ridges; literally, ‘the ridges that 
belong to the woods.’ canés: of Hecate. 

258-263. adventante dea, as the 
goddess drew near, to open the way into 
the spélunca, 237. Procul... profani, 
Depart, depart, etc., a formula com- 
mon at sacrifices and mysteries; here 
it is addressed to Aeneas’s compan- 
jons (248-249), who may no longer 
go with him. lic6é =nemorum, 238. 
Aeneas and the Sibyl are not yet in 


. . ferrum: we shall see presently 
that his sword is of no real use to 
Aeneas; the warlike attitude which 
the Sibyl advises serves, however, to 
keep his courage steadfast. animis: 
sc. firmis, out of firmo.  furéns: 
ef. rabié . . . tument, 49, furenti, 100, 
furor, 102, rabida ora, 102. The 
coming of Hecate has brought back 
the prophetic exaltation (frenzy). 
antr6 =spélunca, 237. apert6, now 
opened, as the result of Hecate’s 
coming. antrd apertd is abl. of the 
route (§ 159). aequat, keeps pace with. 

265. loca... laté, the broad realms 
in which the silence of night reigns. 
nocte is instr. abl., with tacentia, 
which =kept silent; see §§ 160, 215. 
' 266-267. audita (sc. mihz): in what 
follows Vergil professes to rely on 
tradition. sit (sc. mihi) ... vestr6, 
may it be mine through your divine 
sanction. alta terra, depths of earth; 
the emphasis is on the adj. (§ 214). 
mersas, o’erwhelmed. It is clear 
from 255 that Aeneas entered the 
underworld shortly after daybreak. 
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Tbant obsciri, sola sub nocte, per umbram 
perque domds Ditis vacuas, et inainia régna, 


270 


quale per incertam linam sub lice maligna 


est iter in silvis, ubi caelum condidit umbra 
luppiter, et rébus nox abstulit atra colérem. 
Véstibulum ante ipsum primisque in faucibus Orci 
Liictus et ultricés posuére cubilia Cirae, 


275 


pallentésque habitant Morbi, tristisque Senectis, 


et Metus, et malesuada Famés, ac turpis Egestas, 
terribilés visi formae, Létumque Labdésque, 

tum codnsanguineus Léti Sopor, et mala mentis 
Gaudia, mortiferumque adverso in limine Bellum, 


280 


ferreique Eumenidum thalami, et Discordia déméns, 


vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis. 
In medid ramés anndsaque bracchia pandit 
ulmus opaca, ingéns, quam sédem Somnia vulgé 


268-294. The entrance to the under- 
world is now described. 


268-272. obsciri: freely, shrouded 
(by) in gloom (the gloom of the under- 
world). sola, lonely. vacuas ... 
inania: because inhabited only by 
umbrae. quale... iter: freely, as 
one goes; lit., ‘with such progress as is 
vouchsafed.’ Se. tale iter, in part with 
Ibant (268: § 144, and Note), in part 
as antecedent of quale. per... ma- 
ligna: a strained expression, due to the 
desire to secure a balance, in form at 
least, to sola . . . umbram, 268. It 
merely =incertae linae per liicem 
malignam. maligna, niggardly. con- 
didit, has hidden (lit.,‘has put away’). 
rébus ... colérem: i.e. all things are 
alike indistinguishable. Render rébus 
by the world. 

273-277. Véstibulum ante ipsum: 
asin ii. 469. primis... faucibus, the 
approach to the jaws; for primis = 
‘the first part of,’ see notes on summa 
... anda, i. 127, and on prima... 
terrad, i. 541. ultricés ... Curae: the 
stings of conscience, remorse. Curae, 


Agonies. pallentés: the Morbi are de- 
scribed in terms of their effects on their 
victims (§ 212). turpis, loathly. Labés, 
Hardship. 

278-279. cdnsanguineus: Death 
and Sleep are often represented as 
twin brothers. Elsewhere (ii. 253, 
iv. 522-530) Vergil speaks of sleep as 
ablessing. Both views are intelligible. 
A dreamless sleep is a natural type of 
death, esp. if one assumes that there 
is no life beyond the grave. mala 
Gaudia =Voluptatés, Sensual 
Indulgences. advers6 in limine, full 
in the doorway; cf. adversd, i. 166, 
adverst, v. 477, with notes. 

280-281. ferrei: for scansion see 
§ 281. vipereum...cruentis, binding 
fast her viper locks, etc., or, her viper 
locks fast bound, ete. See § 148. Cf. 
note on facibus . .. dtris, iv. 472. 
273-281 sum up the various ills that 
flesh is heir to. 

282-283. In medid (véstibuld), deep- 
er in (the véstibulum, 273), beyond. See 
note on in foribus, 286. opaca: as in 
136. vulg6, everywhere, as in ili. 648. 
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vana tenére ferunt, foliisque sub omnibus haerent, 
multaque praetereaé varidrum monstra ferarum 285 
Centauri in foribus stabulant, Scyllaeque biformés, 

et centumgeminus Briareus, ac bélua Lernae 

horrendum stridéns, flammisque armata Chimaera, 
Gorgones, Harpyiaeque, et forma tricorporis umbrae. 


Corripit hic subita trepidus formidine ferrum 


290 


Aenéas, strictamque aciem venientibus offert, 
et, ni docta comes tenuis sine corpore vitds 
admoneat volitare cava sub imagine formae, 
inruat, et fristra ferrd diverberet umbras. 


Hine via Tartarei quae fert Acherontis ad undas. 


295 


Turbidus hic caend vastaque voragine gurges 
aestuat, atque omnem Cocyt6 érictat harénam. 


284. ferunt:render by aparenthetical 
clause, tradition says; cf. audita, 266. 
foliis . . . omnibus: cf. iv. 181-183, 
said of the eyes, etc., of Fama. For 
haerent we should have in prose 
haerentia, and -que (with foliis) would 
be omitted. See note on cantis.. . de- 
dére, i. 398. The words foliis .. . omni- 
bus attest the number of the Somnia. 

285-289. variarum . . ferarum, 
strange forms of divers creatures; for 
case of ferdrum see § 122. in foribus: 
these words show that In medio, 282, 
indicates a point not very far beyond 
that meant in 273. biférmés, duwal- 
bodied, is explained by iii. 426-428. 
bélua Lernae: the Hydra, a great ser- 
pent killed by Hercules (see Lerna in 
Vocabulary). horrendum: for case see 
§ 142. Gorgones: for form ef. cratéres, 
225, with note. Harpyiae: see iii. 
212-262. Scan as in iii. 212, 226, 249. 
forma ... umbrae: the ref. is to Ge- 
ryon, a Spanish giant with three bod- 
ies, slain by Hercules. The words 
emphasize the unsubstantial char- 
acter of the dwellers in the underworld; 
cf. 269. 

290-291. trepidus, aquiver. 
tam... aciem: cf. il. 333-334. 


stric- 


292-294. ni... admoneat...,in- 
ruat: for the constr. and the tenses cf. 
st... supersint, ... relinquat, v. 325- 
326, with note. docta, wise; lit., 
‘trained,’ i.e. in the affairs of the un- 
derworld. cava... férmae, under the 
hollow semblance of substance. fristra: 
his experience would have been a 
counterpart of that with the Harpies, 
described in iii. 242-243. diverberet, 
would have tried to lash asunder; cona- 
tive pres. (see note on né... arcéret, 
i. 299-300). 

295-336. At Acheron’s bank they see 
Charon ferrying some souls across the 
stream (the Styx), but driving others from 
the bank. The Sibyl explains Charon’s 
action. 


295-297. Hinc, From this point, i.e. 
after one has passed through the 
véstibulum and the faucés, 273, and 
the place meant by In medié, 282, in 
foribus, 286. vasta...voragine, deep- 
gulfed, deep; abl. of characteristic (see 
note on praestanti corpore, i. 71). The 
words are joined by -que to Turbidus; 
see note oni. 694. omnem... haré- 
nam, every grain of sand. Cocyt6 =in 
Cocytum: §134. harénam =caend, 
296. ; 
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Portitor has horrendus aquas et flimina servat 
terribili squalére Charon, cui plirima mento 


300 


cAnitiés inculta iacet, stant limina flamma, 


sordidus ex umeris ndd6 dépendet amictus. 

Ipse ratem contd subigit, vélisque ministrat, 
et ferriiginea subvectat corpora cumba, 

iam senior, sed criida ded viridisque senectiis. 


305 


Hic omnis turba ad ripas effiisa ruébat, 


matrés, atque viri, définctaque corpora vita 
magnanimum héroum, pueri inntiptaeque puellae, 
impositique rogis luvenés ante dra parentum, 
quam multa in silvis autumni frigore primo 


310 


lapsa cadunt folia, aut ad terram gurgite ab alto 


quam multae glomerantur avés, ubi frigidus annus 
trans pontum fugat, et terris immittit apricis. 
Stabant drantés primi transmittere cursum, 
tendébantque manis ripae ulteridris amGre, 


298-301. Portitor, As warder. Cha- 
ron admits souls to his skiff, or rejects 
them, as a harbor-master (customs in- 
spector) grants or refuses admission. 
horrendus, grisly. servat, keeps 
watch over. cui... mentd, on whose 
chin; cf. cut... latera, 215-216, with 
note. plirima... canitiés, a mass of 
white hair. stant... flamma, his star- 
ang eyes are aflame with fire. flamma is 
instr. abl. with stant, which gives the 
result, not the process, arréctae sunt; 
we had liminibus .. . arréctis, ii. 173. 
See §§ 160, 222. Charon’s eyes are 
said to be uplifted by the fire that 
flashes from them. néd6: Charon 
wears a pilot’s costume, a chlamys 
(iii. 484), fastened on his left shoulder 
by a knot instead of by a brooch 
(fibula, iv. 139). 

302. Ipse: i.e. without help, old 
though he was (304). ministrat, 
serves; sc. eam =ratem. vélis is instr. 
ablative. 

304. crida, fresh, sturdy. Cridus is 


applied to things which retain their 
natural juices, animal or vegetable, 
and so is opposed to‘ dried up,’ ‘shriv- 
eled.’ 

305. Hic = Ad hune. effisa, wildly; 
lit., ‘pouring out’ (sc. undique). Cf. 
effiist carcere, v. 145. 

306-307. défincta ... vita: cf. dé- 
fincte periclis, 83. magnanimum: gen. 
pl. (§ 100). 

308-310. impositi... parentum: the 
Romans saw something peculiarly sad 
in the death of children before that of 
their parents. iuvenés, men in the 
prime of life; see note on pibés ... 
tudrum, i. 399. quam multa... folia, 
as many in number as the leaves that, 
ete. Cf. quam multa grandine... 
crepitant, v. 458-459. 

313. drantés is construed here after 
the analogy of cupientés. cursum, 
properly ‘passage,’ ‘progress,’ stands 
here, as the English word passage of- 
ten does, for the medium of passage 
(here the stream, gurges, 296). 
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315 


ast alids longé summOtds arcet haréna. 

Aenéas (miratus enim modtusque tumulti) 

“Dic,” ait, “6 virgd, quid vult concursus ad amnem, 
quidve petunt animae, vel qué discrimine ripas 

hae lincunt, illae rémis vada livida verrunt?”’ 320 
Olli sic breviter fata est longaeva sacerdés: 

“‘Anchisa& generate, deum certissima prolés, 

CocYti stagna alta vidés, Stygiamque paliidem, 

di cuius itrare timent et fallere nimen. 

Haec omnis, quam cernis, inops inhumataque turba est; 325 
portitor ille Charon; hi, qués vehit unda, sepulti, 

nec ripas datur horrendas et rauca fluenta 

transportare prius quam sédibus ossa quiérunt. 

Centum errant annés, volitantque haec litora circum; 

tum démum admissi stagna exoptata revisunt.”’ 330 


315-316. navita: old form of nauta, 
= Portitor, 298. tristis = horrendus, 298. 
ast: see § 120. haréna, strand, replaces 
ripas, 305. 

317-320. miratus... mo6tus: sc. est 
twice. quid vult (sc. sib) ... ?: acom- 
mon idiom for what means... ?, what is 
the purpose (of)... ? qué discrimine 


tion. vada: here waters. 296 proves 
that the Styx is not shallow; it also 
explains livida, dark-hued. verrunt 
(cf. iii. 290, iii. 668) is hardly appro- 
priate here, where there is no sugges- 
tion of vigorous motion. illae.. 
verrunt tells us, indirectly (§ 254), 
that the wmbrae aid Charon to propel 
the ratis (302). 

322-323. certissima, wndoubted. Cf. 
the Sibyl’s words, Sate sanguine 
divum, 125. Through Aeneas’s suc- 
cessful quest of the Golden Bough 
the Sibyl has had further evidence 
that he is one of the privileged dis 
genitt, 129-131 (see note on peragenda, 
136). 

323. paludem, marshy flood. Vergil 


shows his love of variety (§ 196) by 
giving two names in one verse to the 
same river. 

324. cuius . .. nimen, by whose 
majesty. Verbs of swearing are 
frequently used with an acc. denoting 
the god or the power by which the 
oath is taken. itrare... et fallere, 
to swear and then to dupe (that power). 
If the gods were to dupe the nimen, 
they would dupe also those to whom 
they gave the oath by the niimen. 

325. inops, poor; they have no 
money with which to pay their way 
across Acheron. Among the Greeks 
and to some extent among the 
Romans it was the custom to put a 
small coin in the mouth of a person 
just dead, to serve as his fare across 
the Styx. 

327-328. datur: sc. Charonti. sédi- 
bus: asin 152. quiérunt (from quzés- 
c0), have come to rest. 

329-330. errant: i.e. unless they 
are, meanwhile, properly buried. 
revisunt: for their first visit, and 
for their banishment then, see 305-316. 
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Constitit Anchisa satus, et véstigia pressit, 

multa putans, sortemque animi miseratus iniquam. 
Cernit ibi maestés et mortis honGre carentis 
Leucaspim, et Lyciae ductorem classis Orontén, 

335 quos simul 4 Troia ventdsa per aequora vectios 

obruit Auster, aqua involvéns navemque virdsque. 
Ecce gubernator sésé Palintrus agébat, 

qui Libycd ntiper curst, dum sidera servat, 

exciderat puppi mediis effiisus in undis. 

340 Hunc ubi vix multa maestum cognovit in umbra, 
sic prior adloquitur: “Quis té, Palinire, dedrum 
éripuit nobis, medidque sub aequore mersit? 

Dic age, namque mihi, fallax haud ante repertus, 
hdc tind responsd animum déltsit Apolld, 

345 qui fore té pontd incolumem finisque canébat 


ventirum Ausonios. 


En, haec promissa fidés est!’ 


Ille autem: ‘‘Neque té Phoebi cortina fefellit, 
dux Anchisiadé, nec mé deus aequore mersit, 


332. animi: for case see § 162. 
iniquam, wnkind (not ‘unjust’). In 
129 aecus =‘ friendly.’ 

333-336. maestés: for the gender 
see note on Quos, i. 348. mortis 
hondre: the honor that comes to a man 
as the result of death, the honor of 
burial (see 177-184, 212-235). Oron- 
tén: for his fate see i. 113-119. qudés 
... vectéds ... Auster, who sailed 
with him from ... , but were over- 
whelmed by, etc. 


337-383. Aeneas meets Palinurus and 
learns at last the manner of his death. 
The Sibyl promises Palinurus a tomb, and 
a name that will live forever. 


337-339. sésé... agébat =ibat, was 
passing; cf. sé... ferre =ire, ii. 455- 
456. Libycé ... cursi: i.e. on their 
way from Africa, a loose expression, 
since the fleet was really sailing from 
Sicily; see v. 827-871. mediis . 
in undis, owt on the open main, in- 


creases the pathos, by suggesting the 
hopelessness of rescue. 

340. vix . .. umbra: for a com- 
mentary on these words see 268-272. 
vx here has its basic sense (cf. vis), 
with an effort. 

343-346. fallax ... délisit Apollé: 
in translating keep the word-order: 
one whom I ne’er before found... 
cheated my heart, even Avpollo’s self. 
qui (=7ts enim). Ausonids: there is 
nothing in the Aeneid to explain the 
allusion. The ref. can not be to v. 
813-815. There Neptune is speaking 
to Venus, and Palinurus is not named 
at all. See in general §52. En: see 
note oni. 461. 

347-348. cortina, oracle; see note on 
adytis ... reclists, iii. 92. mec... 
mersit answers 341-342. We shall 
see presently (358-361) that Pali- 
nurus was not drowned, and that he 
did come safely to Italy. The oracle 
referred to in 344-346 was thus ful- 


349-362] 
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namque gubernaclum multa vi forte revulsum, 

cui datus haerébam custds curstisque regébam, 350 
praecipitans traxi mécum. Maria aspera itiro 

non tllum prod mé tantum cépisse timdrem 

quam tua né spoliata armis, excussa magistro, 

déficeret tantis navis surgentibus undis. 

Tris Notus hibernaés imménsa per aequora noctis 355 
vexit mé violentus aqua; vix limine quartd 

prdspexi Italiam summa sublimis ab unda. 

Paulatim adnabam terrae; iam tita tenébam, 

ni géns criidélis madida cum veste gravatum 
prénsantemque uncis manibus capita aspera montis 360 
ferrd invasisset, praedamque ignara putasset. 

Nunc mé flictus habet, versantque in litore venti. 


filled. Palinurus knows nothing of 
the part the sleep-god played in his 
undoing. He thinks that he acci- 
dentally slipped and fell. 

349-352. gubernaclum .. . traxi 
(351): for word-order see § 230. 
revulsum: though this is a part., 
render freely, thus: the  steering- 
paddle I wrenched loose... , and, as 
I flung headlong downward, I dragged 
at, etc. datus... custés: either (1) 
appointed (assigned) as its keeper, or 
(2) as its appointed keeper. cursts 
...regébam: sc. quo, ‘and with which,’ 
to introduce this clause, and see note 
on et, ii. 71. praecipitans: sc. mé 
(§ 151). maria: for constr. see note on 
cuius ... nu&men, 324. mé is object 
both of pré and of cépisse. Note its 
position between pro and cépisse. See 
note on bene, iv. 539. 

353-354. tua: join with ndvis, 354. 
armis: as in v. 15. excussa magistr6, 
shaken loose from, etc., an illogical in- 
version (§ 225) of excutitur ... magis- 
ter, i. 115, due to the desire to balance 
spolidta armis. tantis... undis, since 
the billows were rising so high. The 
verse is inconsistent (§ 52) with v. 
848. Palinurus’s love of Aeneas would 


intensify his fears, and lead him to 
exaggerate. Cf. also 355-357. 

355-357. hibernas: either stormy, 
or long (cf. i. 746). violentus =an ad- 
verb (§ 213). aqua: abl. of the route 
(§ 159). It emphasizes per aequora, 
355, by suggesting that the waters re- 
peatedly swept over him. vix: as in 
340. limine =dié. summa... ab 
unda belongs in syntax with préspexi, 
in thought also with sublimis: raised 
aloft by a wave, from its crest I saw in 
the distance (pro-). 

358-361. tenébam, ni... invasisset 
(361): for constr. see note on tmpu- 
lerat, ii. 55. madida...prénsantem (sc. 
mé) shows a fusion of two construc- 
tions: (1) madidad cum veste prénsantem 
(see § 161) and (2) madida veste grava- 
tum prénsantemque. Render by weight- 
ed down by... and trying to grip, etc. 
uncis manibus, talon-like fingers. 
montis: a cliff; he had crawled to its 
top from the sea. madida@ ... montis 
adds to the pathos (he was so near 
safety) and also explains why he was 
so easily killed. praedam, a rich find; 
they thought of him as a shipwrecked 
man with some of his property on his 
person. 
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[363-380 


Quod té per caeli iicundum limen et auras, 
per genitdrem G6ré, per spés surgentis Luli, 

365 Gripe mé his, invicte, malis: aut ti mihi terram 
inice (namque potes) portiisque require VelinGs, 
aut ti, sf qua via est, sI quam tibi diva creatrix 
ostendit (neque enim, créd6, sine nimine divum 
flimina tanta paras Stygiamque innare paliidem), 


370 


da dextram miseré et técum mé tolle per undas, 


sédibus ut saltem placidis in morte quiéscam.” 
Talia fatus erat, coepit cum talia vatés: 

“Unde haec, 6 Palinire, tibi tam dira cupidd? 
Ti Stygias inhumatus aqués amnemque sevérum 


375 


Eumenidum aspiciés, rlpamve iniussus adibis? 


Désine fata deum flecti spérare precanda, 
sed cape dicta memor, diri sdlacia casiis, 
nam tua finitimi longé latéque per urbis, 
prodigiis acti caelestibus, ossa piabunt, 
380 et statuent tumulum, et tumulo sollemnia mittent, 


363-366. Quod: as in ii. 141; see 
note there. per... limen: cf. ili. 600. 
invicte, invincible hero, virtually = 
potes enim tu mé éripere; cf. 366. For 
the sense here given to invictus see note 
on indéprénsus, v. 591. terram inice: 
if but three handfuls of earth were 
cast upon a dead body, the dead man’s 
shade would be admitted to Charon’s 
skiff (315-316, 326). For scansion of 
tnice see note on disice, i. 70. inice.. 
require are parts of one act; the verse 
really = ‘bury me by seeking,’ ete. 
See also notes on Referés and ibis, 
ii. 547. namque potes: Velia was not 
far from Cumae. Velin6s: see note on 
Lavinia .. . litora, i. 2-3. 

367-368. creatrix, mother; Venus. 
neque ... sine nimine divum: cf. i. 
387-388, ii. 777-778, v. 56. 366-370 = 
“Enable me in some way or other to 
get across the Styx.’ 

371. saltem qualifies the whole con- 
tents of the verse, that I may at least 


have the blessing of a quiet home in 
death. Palinurus had endured ten 
years of siege, and seven of wandering. 
His body is the sport of the waves 
(362), and Charon will not take him 
over the Styx to the quiet and rest 
beyond. Whether Aeneas did what 
Palinurus wished Vergil does not say. 

374-375. Ta: emphatic, Yow alone 
of all men. inhumatus carries the 
thought back to 325-330. iniussus: sc, 
a Charonte, and contrast admissi = 
tussi, 330. 

377-379. sed introduces the com- 
forting assurances of 377-381 as offset 
to 376, which must have seemed heart- 
less to the shade of Palinurus. dicta: 
sc. haec or mea. acti, plagued, scourged. 
ossa, dust. piabunt, will appease, i.e. 
for your murder. 

380. Verse 380 gives the means and 
the manner of pidbunt, ‘by building,’ 
etc. tumuld ... mittent: cf. v. 605. 
sollemnia, recurrent offerings. 


381-395] 
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aeternumque locus Paliniri ndmen habébit.”’ 
His dictis ctirae €motae, pulsusque parumper 
corde dolor tristi; gaudet cogndmine terrae. 
Ergo iter inceptum peragunt, fluvidque propinquant. 


Navita qués iam inde ut Stygia prdspexit ab unda 


385 


per tacitum nemus ire pedemque advertere ripae, 
sic prior adgreditur dictis, atque increpat ultro: 
“Quisquis es, armatus qui nostra ad flimina tendis, 
fare age quid venias iam istinc, et comprime gressum. 


Umbrarum hic locus est, somni noctisque soporae; 


390 


corpora viva nefas Stygia vectare carina. 

Nec véré Alcidén mé sum laetatus euntem 
accépisse lacti, nec Thésea Pirithoitimque, 

dis quamquam geniti atque invicti viribus essent. 


Tartareum ille mant custddem in vincla petivit 


395 


381. aeternum... habébit: cf. 235. 
A certain promontory in Lower Italy 
is still called Punta di Palinuro. 


384-416. Charon refuses to carry Aeneas 
over the Styx until he sees the Golden 
Bough. 


384. Ergo: i.e. since Palinurus is 
content. inceptum =quod agere coepe- 
rant. peragunt, press through, complete. 

385-386. qués: see note on quem, v. 
39; for position of wt, too, see § 236. 
iam is used much as in i. 623, to em- 
phasize inde; it practically =etiam. iam 
inde thus =even from the (distant) place 
where they then were, and is to be taken 
with prospexit. ibi, ‘there,’ would be 
more exact; inde is due in part to the 
influence of ab, in part to the influ- 
ence of tire and advertere. The whole 
clause =‘when... he espied them even 
(from =) at that distance, and marked 
that they were coming thence,’ etc. 

387. ultr6: as in ii. 279, ii. 372. 

389. iam istinc, even from the spot 
where now you stand (prosaically, 
‘without coming nearer’); cf. note on 
tam, 385. 390-391 =‘Because this is 


no place now for living mortals.’ 392- 
397 =‘ Nor has it ever been a place for 
living mortals.’ 

392-394. Nec... laetatus... ac- 
cépisse, Nor did I rejoice ( =have rea- 
son to rejoice) that I welcomed, etc. 
Alcidén . . . accépisse: cf. 123. The 
inf. with verbs of emotion is common. 
euntem, when he came. accépisse laci: 
ef. caeld . . . accipiés, i. 289-290, with 
note. laci (med, or héc): the gurges of 
296-297, the amnis of 318, the rauca 
fluenta of 327. dis .. . essent: i.e. 
though they were of the favored few 
(129-131; see, too, the note on pera- 
genda, 136). In classical prose quam- 
quam is usually construed with the 
indicative. 391-394 =(1) ‘the gods 
forbid me to do certainthings,’ (2) 
‘they punish me for disobeying orders.’ 
Charon was chained for a year after 
conveying Hercules across the Styx 
(123). 

395. ille: Hercules. mant, by strength 
of hand, by force. cust6dem: Cerberus. 
in vincla petivit, sought, to chain him, 
a strained expression for wetivit in 
vincula dicere (or, ut diceret). 
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[396-410 


ipsius 4 solid régis, traxitque trementem; 

hi dominam Ditis thalamo6 dédicere adorti.” 
Quae contra breviter fata est AmphrYsia vatés: 
‘“‘Nillae hic insidiae talés (absiste movéri), 


400 


nec vim téla ferunt; licet ingéns idnitor antrd 


aeternum latrans exsanguis terreat umbras, 
casta licet patrui servet Prdserpina limen. 
Trdius Aenéas, pietate insignis et armis, 

ad genitdrem imas Erebi déscendit ad umbras. 


405 


Si té nilla movet tantae pietatis imago, 


at ramum hunc’”’ (aperit ramum, qui veste latébat) 


“aondscas.” 


nec plira his. 


Tumida ex ira tum corda residunt, 
Ile, admirans venerabile ddnum 


_ fatalis virgae longo post tempore visum, 


410 


caeruleam advertit puppim, ripaeque propinquat. 


396-397. trementem, all atremble, 
pictures the complete success of Her- 
cules. hi, the others, Theseus and Pi- 
rithoiis, closely grouped, in 393, by -que. 
dominam, owr mistress, our queen. 

400-402. ferunt =inferwnt (§ 221), 
proffer, give threat of. licet... ter- 
reat, may affright at his will; lit., 
‘let . . . affright: it is his privilege’ 
(licet). The constr. is like that in 
sinite...revisam, ii. 669, stringat sine, 
v. 163, but the subj. clause came to 
be felt as one of result, ‘permission is 
given so that as a result,’ etc. ianitor: 
ef. custodem, 395. casta=an adv., 
chastely. patrui: Pluto was brother to 
Jupiter, who was father of Proserpina. 
servet, cling to. Sc. aeternum, out of 
401. Latin inscriptions which recount 
the virtues of a deceased wife often 
say, among other things, Domi man- 
sit, lanam (‘wool’) fécit. 

403. pietate carries the emphasis; 
Aeneas is as distinguished for his 
pietas (§ 66) as for his prowess; his 
present errand proves that. pvietdte 
insignis . . . armis=‘renowned not 
’ only as warrior but as loving, dutiful 


son.’ Cf. the words of Helenus to 
Anchises, O félix nati pietate, ili. 480. 
405. nilla...imag6, no conception; 
lit., ‘no picture.’ tantae pietatis: 
shown in Aeneas’s errand (403-404). 
406. ramum ... ramum: for the 
metrical treatment see § 300. The 
Bough is the visible sign of heaven’s 
approval of Aeneas and his errand. See 
note on peragenda, 136. veste: instr. 
abl. with latébat, which gives the re- 
sult, was all the while (heretofore) hid- 
ing, not the process, ‘had been kept 
hidden,’ occultus erat; see §§ 160, 222. 
407. Tumida ... residunt, His 
swelling heart subsides (out of =) from 
his wrath, a strange inversion (§ 225) of 
the natural expression, tumidis ex 
cordibus tum ira residit. Cf. Shake- 
speare, Julius Caesar, I.i, ‘‘ His coward 
lips did from their color fly.” 
408-410. nec... his: sc. dicta sunt. 
venerabile . virgae: see § 122. 
fatalis is explained by 146-148. longé 
... tempore, after a long interval; lit., 
‘a long time later’ (than the last pre- 
ceding occasion). caeruleam =fer- 
rugined, 303. 


411-425] 


Inde alias animas, quae per iuga longa sedébant, 
déturbat, laxatque fords; simul accipit alved 


ingentem Aenéan. 


sutilis, et multam accépit rimdsa palidem. 


Infdrmi lim6 glaucaque expdnit in ulva. 
Cerberus haec ingéns latratiti régna trifauci 

personat, adversd recubans immAnis in antro. 

Cui vatés, horrére vidéns iam colla colubris, 


melle sopdratam et medicatis frigibus offam 


obicit. 


corripit obiectam atque imm§ania terga resolvit, 
fisus humi, totdque ingéns extenditur antro. 
Occupat Aenéas aditum, custdde sepulto, 
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Gemuit sub pondere cumba 
Tandem trans fluvium incolumis vatemque virumque 415 
420 
Mlle, famé rabida tria guttura pandéns, 
425 


évaditque celer ripam inremeAbilis undae. 


411-414, alias animas, other souls 
(se. than Aeneas), is an incorrect ex- 
pression, since Aeneas was not an 
anima. Render by all the shades. 
iuga =trdnstra. accipit alved: cf. ac- 
cépisse laci, 393. alved, the hollow of 
his skiff. For scansion of alved see 
§ 281. ingentem: see note on ingéns, i. 
99. sitilis: freely, Mightly-built; the 
adj. =a causal clause. The skiff was 
built of skins sewn together; its usual 
freight was exsangués umbrae. multam 
... palidem: cf. lazis . . . wmbrem, i. 
122-123. Render multam by the flood- 
ing. Timésa, pierced by many a rent. 

415-416. incolumis: acc. pl., agree- 
ing with vdtem .. . virum. vatemque: 
in translating, disregard -que. in: 
for position see § 237, at the end. 


417-425. The Sibyl overpowers Cer- 
berus with a drugged cake, and Aeneas, 
having crossed the Styx, enters the under- 
world. 


418. personat: as in 171. adverso 
... in antré, facing all, as he lay, a 
monstrous creature, etc. For adversé 
ef. 279. 


419-421. Cui obicit (421), 
Before him, when she sees his necks 
..., the prvestess flings, ete. For word- 
order see § 230. horrére... colubris: 
the snakes form the hair or mane. 
soporatam: cf. rdémum ... sopdoradtum, 
v. 854-855. frigibus, meal. The 
cake is of honey and meal; the whole 
is drugged. Cf. iv. 486, with notes. 

422-423. obiectam (sc. offam), the 
proffered morsel. resolvit, unstrings, 
relaxes; see note on solvwntur, i. 92. 
The word marks a contrast with 
horrére, 419. tot... antré: cf. 418; for 
ingéns cf. 417. The repetition em- 
phasizes the danger that confronted 
Aeneas till Cerberus was rendered 
powerless. extenditur, in the context 
(cf. esp. ftsus), =%s stretched out 
helpless, harmless. 

424-425. Occupat, preémpts, seizes 
betimes. Occupéd often =to do some- 
thing before some one or something 
else can act: here Aeneas acts before 
Cerberus ceases to feel the effects 
of the drug. sepult6 =sopdrdaté. 
évadit, passes over (beyond). For 
évad6 with acc. ef. ii. 731, iv. 685. 
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[426-435 


Continud auditae vocés, vagitus et ingéns, 
infantumque animae flentés in limine primé, 
quos dulcis vitae exsortis et ab tibere raptds 
abstulit atra diés, et finere mersit acerbo. 


430 


Hos iuxta falso damnati crimine mortis. 


Nec véro hae sine sorte datae, sine itidice sédés; 

quaesitor Minds urnam movet: ille silentum 

conciliumque vocat vitasque et crimina discit. 

Proxima deinde tenent maesti loca qui sibi létum 
435 Insontés peperére mani, licemque perdosi 


426-439. First Aeneas meets the souls 
of those who died before their time, i.e. 
those who died in infancy, or as victims of 
unjust sentences, or as suicides. 


426-427. vocés, vagitus: sc. in- 
fantum, out of 427. animae flentés, 
the weeping of the souls; see § 214. in 
... primé, at the very threshold (of the 
underworld proper, the space beyond 
the Styx). Those who were cut off by 
an untimely death could gain ad- 
mission only to the portals (the front 
part) of the underworld, in the true 
sense of that term. 

428-429. dulcis . . . exsortis, ere 
they had due (full) share in the sweets 
of life. For dulcis see § 214. atra: as 
the day of their death. mersit, o’er- 
whelmed. 426-429 refer to those who 
died in infaney, by a premature, but 
natural, death. acerb6: this word is 
often used of premature death. 

430. damnati (sunt), are those who 
were condemned. damndati = (ei) qui 
damnati sunt (or erant). 

431-433. 431-433 explain how those 
who were unjustly condemned and 
how suicides (434-436) find places in 
the same quarter with those who die 
ininfancy. sorte, appeal to the lots; the 
appeal was in the selection of jurors to 
try anew the cases of those who are 
meant by 430. itdice: coll. singular, 
jurymen,ajury. quaesitor...movet = 
quaesitor enim, etc. urnam movet:i.e. 
to select the iudicés, the jurymen who 
are to hear the case. Cf. also note 


on sortem, v. 490. silentum, the dead, 
as often in the poets; it is Inappro- 
priate here after 426-427. crimina: 
the charges which worked their death; 
cf. 430. We shall see presently that 
some souls are assigned to Elysium, 
others to Tartarus, according as 
their deeds done in the flesh were 
good or bad. The three classes here 
(427-436) are in a neutral region; 
since their lives were prematurely cut 
off, the record of their deeds was in- 
complete and there was no chante 
for a final assignment, either to a 
state of rewards and happiness, or to 
a state of punishments. In the case 
of those who were falsd damndati 
crimine Minos must hold trials to 
make sure that the crimina (‘ charges’) 
were, in fact, false. When that is 
proved, the soul of each person thus 
cleared of guilt is entitled to escape 
from Tartarus, the place of punish- 
ments. But such a soul is not en- 
titled to a place in Elysium; by longer 
life the individual in whom such a 
soul had resided might have involved 
himself in dire sin. 

435. insontés, gutltless though they 
were (see note on aeger, i. 208), i.e. 
though they had done nothing to 
deserve death; it practically =‘need- 
lessly.” mani contains two sugges- 
tions: (1) ‘by violence’ (cf. 395), (2) 
“by their own hands.’ perdsi: cf. note 
on exdsus, v. 687. Render by because 
they hated. 


436-451] 


prdiécére animas. 
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Quam vellent aethere in altd 


nunc et pauperiem et dirds perferre laborés! 
Fas obstat, tristique paliis inamabilis unda 
alligat, et noviéns Styx interfiisa coercet. 


~Néc procul hine partem fiisi mdnstrantur in omnem 


440 


Liigentés Campi; sic illds ndmine dicunt. 

Hic, qués diirus amor cridéli tabe perédit 

sécréti célant callés, et myrtea circum 

silva tegit; ciirae non ips& in morte relincunt. 

His Phaedram Procrimque locis maestamque Friphylén, 445 
cridélis nati monstrantem vulnera, cernit, 

Euadnénque; et Pasiphaén; his Laodamia 

it comes, et iuvenis quondam, nunc fémina Caeneus 
rursus et in veterem F ato revolita figiram. 


Inter quas Phoenissa recéns 4 vulnere Dido 
Quam Trdius hérds 


errabat silva in magna. 


450 


436. Quam (How =How eagerly). 
vellent: sc. ‘if the chance were theirs.’ 

438-439. Fas: advers. asyndeton, 
But heaven's will, etc. obstat: sc. eis. 
So sc. eds with alligat and with coer- 
cet. palais and Styx denote the same 
thing. interfisa, interposed, i.e. be- 
tween their present abode and the 
altus aethér, 436. The account here 
is inconsistent with 295-297, and 
indeed with the whole narrative thus 
far. Aeneas crossed but one river or 
arm of a river. Vergil has assumed 
the poet’s privilege of adopting, the 
view which at the moment seems 
most picturesque and effective. 


440-476. Next Aeneas sees the Mourn- 
ing Fields, the abode of those who died 
for love. 


440. fusi =effist (§ 221), spread- 
ing, i.e. extensive, in order to give 
their occupants the solitude they love. 
monstrantur =sé mdonstrant (§ 167). 

442-443, cridéli . . . perédit, has 
devoured by cruel wasting.  sécréti, 
sequestered. callés, paths, walks. 
myrtea: cf. note on silvam, iii. 24. 


445-449. Eriphylén: Eriphyle (see 
Vocabulary) does not belong here, 
since she did not die of love. Nor did 
she kill herself. Vergil is following 
a Homeric passage describing the 
visit of Ulysses to the world of shades 
(Odyssey XI. 225-332); there Homer 
dwells on heroines in general. nati... 
vulnera: cf. vulnere... Ulizi, ii. 436, 
with notes. Pasiphaeén: cf. 24-26. his: 
dat., with comes (§ 138). iuvenis... 
figiram, Caeneus, once a warrior youth, 
etc. He was first a woman named 
Caenis, then a man called Caeneus, 
then once more a woman. Stages 
two and three are fully described, in 
wuvenis and in fémina (indeed, stage 
three is twice described, in fémina ... 
revolita, 448-449). The first is to be 
inferred from veterem, 449, which 
here =antiquam, old-time (i.e. orig- 
inal). In translating, we may omit 
et, 449. 

450-451. vulnere: see iv. 663-665. 
silva in magna suggests solitude; see 
note on fist, 440, and cf. sécréti... 
tegit, 443-444. Quam: with iixta, 452; 
ef. Hés iixta, 430. 
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[452-466 


ut primum itxta stetit agnovitque per umbram 
obsctiram, qualem primo qui surgere ménse 
aut videt aut vidisse putat per nubila linam, 


455 


démisit lacrimas, dulcique“adfatus amore est: 


“TInfélix Didd, vérus mihi nintius ergo 
vénerat exstinctam ferrdque extréma sectitam? 
Fiineris heu tibi causa ful? Per sidera itir6, 
per superdos, et si qua fidés telltire sub im est, 


460 


invitus, régina, tud dé litore cessi, 


sed mé iussa deum, quae nunc has ire per umbras, 
per loca senta siti cogunt noctemque profundam, 
imperiis égére suis; nec crédere quivi 

hunc tantum tibi mé discessti ferre dolérem. 


465 


Siste gradum, téque’aspectii né subtrahe nostro. 


Quem fugis? Extrémum fato, quod téadloquor, hoc est.” 


453-455. obsctram, 


(but) 
outlined, agrees with eam = Didénem, 


dimly 


to be supplied. qualem... qui... 
videt =talem qualem linam videt primo 
qui... videt, even as the moon is (but 
dimly outlined) to one who sees it, etc. 
primé6, the first days of; see note on 
summ4a...undé,i. 127. ménse here = 
lunar (not calendar) month. See the 
article ‘‘Month”’ in The Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia. surgere 
is incorrect; one sees the new moon as 
it is setting. per nuibila balances per 
umbram, 452. dulci...amdre: these 
words prove again that Vergil meant 
his readers to understand that Aeneas 
loved Dido (cf. iv. 281, iv. 292, iv. 
8307, iv. 395, iv. 441-449, v. 5-6, with 
notes). 

456-457. nintius ... vénerat... ?, 
was it, then, a true message that had 
come...? Vergil has given us no means 
of determining his exact meaning here. 
The blazing pyre (v. 3-4) could not 
tell Aeneas that Dido had died by 
the sword (457). The words in 
themselves imply an actual message 
brought to Aeneas from Carthage; 
see § 254. But how could such a 


message have come to Aeneas? ex- 
tréma secitam, went to all lengths. 
We should say, ‘stopped at naught.’ 

458-459. Fineris: emphatic: Was 
wt death even that my coming brought 
to you? (per) si... est, by whatever 
honor (good faith) abides, etc.; cf. ii. 
142-148, with note on per. 

460. invitus . . . cessi: for proof 
of this statement see iv. 395-396. 

461-464. iussa deum: cf. iv. 237, 
iv. 356-359. loca... siti, these waste 
and moldering realms; lit., ‘regions 
squalid with scurf.’ senta siti suggests 
the wild and rough appearance of a 
place long uncared for. See sztws in 
Vocabulary. é@gére: as subject sc. 
di, out of tussa deum, 461. mé... 
ferre, that I was bringing; note the 
tense. 

466. Extrémum .. . est, These 
words are, by Fate’s decree, the very 
last I shall address to you. faté is instr. 
abl. with ést, which here virtually = 
concéditur (§§ 160, 222). Aeneas will 
never again while living visit the 
underworld; after death he will, of 
course, not dwell in the Campi 
Ligentés. hoc: scan as in v. 792. 


467-480] 
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469 


Talibus Aenéas ardentem et torva tuentem 
lénibat dictis animum, lacrimasque ciébat. 
Illa sold fixds oculés aversa tenébat, 


nec magis inceptd vultum sermine movétur 


470 


quam si dira silex aut stet Marpésia cautés. 
Tandem corripuit sésé, atque inimica refigit 

in nemus umbriferum, conitinx ubi pristinus illi 
respondet ctiris aequatque Sychaeus amodrem. 


Nec minus Aenéas, casi concussus iniquG, 


475 


prosequitur lacrimis longé, et miseratur euntem. 


Inde datum militur iter. 


Iamque arva tenébant 


ultima, quae bell6 clari sécréta frequentant. 
Hic illi occurrit Tydeus, hic inclutus armis 


Parthenopaeus, et Adrasti pallentis imago, 


467-468. ardentem: i.e. with wrath. 
torva is accusative. It may be ex- 
plained by (1) § 146 (sc., then, eam 
with tuentem), or (2) as acc. of effect. 
(2) is better; see § 144. Cf., then, 
English ‘looking daggers at him.’ 
tuentem ... animum is a bold ex- 
pression, but natural enough since 
the mind looks out through the eyes. 
Render drdentem . . animum by 
sought to soothe... her blazing, wild- 
eyed soul. lénibat: conative impf. 
(see note on né... arcéret, i. 299-300). 
For form see § 114. ciébat: cf. cvébat 
... flétis, iii. 344-345. 

469 nearly =i. 482. 

470-471. incept6 = quem Aenéas 
facere coeperat. vultum, in expression; 
for case see § 147. quam si... cautés, 
than if she were unyielding flint or a 
crag... firm set. stet adds to the idea 
of fixity suggested by silex and cautés; 
st6 is often, as here, picturesquely 
used where we might look for swm. 
Marpésia: since Marpessus was a 
mountain of Paros, Vergil is com- 
paring Dido to marble (cf. i. 593). 

472-476. corripuit sésé, flung her- 
self away; sc. ab Aenéd. illi... ciris, 
matches her with his own sorrows, i.e. 
matches her sorrows with his own 


480 


(see note on cum nadvibus, i. 193). Vergil 
has done an effective thing in bringing 
Sychaeus and Dido together in the 
underworld. The shade of Sychaeus 
belongs in the first part of the space 
beyond the Styx, because he died 
prematurely (cases such as his are, 
however, not specifically named in 
426-430. Nor does his shade belong 
with those meant in 440-451). Nec 
minus = Nihilobminus =Tamen. casi: 
sc. etus. longé, from afar, gives the 
result of corripuit sésé, 472. 


477-547. Next Aeneas sees the place 
allotted to the souls of departed heroes. 
Among others he notes the souls of the 
champions of Greece and of Troy. 


477-478, datum: sc. @ Sibylla. mo=- 
litur, towls over. ultima: i.e. in this 
neutral part of the underworld; see 
note on crimina, 433. sécréta belongs 
in thought with arva; for its position 
see note on zgndtum, ii. 59. 

479-480. Hic... occurrit, Here he 
is met by, ete. Tydeus ... Adrasti: 
Vergil is thinking of the expedition of 
The Seven against Thebes, the most 
famous event of Greek story before 
the siege of Troy. See Gayley (§ 362), 
pages 265-268. pallentis: cf. i. 354. 
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[481-496 


hic multum fleti ad superds bellque caditici 
Dardanidae, quis ille omnis longd ordine cernéns 
ingemuit, Glaucumque, Medontaque, Thersilochumque, 
tris Anténoridas, Cererique sacrum Polyboetén, 


485 


Idaeumque, etiam curris, etiam arma tenentem. 


Circumstant animae dextra laevaque frequentés. 
Nec vidisse semel satis est; iuvat usque morari 

et conferre gradum et veniendi discere causas. 

At Danaiim procerés Agamemnoniaeque phalanges, 


490 


ut vidére virum fulgentiaque arma per umbras, 


ingenti trepidare metii; pars vertere terga, 

ceu quondam petiére ratis, pars tollere vocem 

exiguam; inceptus clamor fristratur hiantis. 
Atque hic Priamidén laniatum corpore toto 


495 


Déiphobum videt et lacerum criidéliter ora, 


dra, maniisque ambas, populataque tempora raptis 


481. ad super6s: i.e. among men on 
earth. Ad, more often apud, with pl. 
words denoting persons, =among. ca- 
dici, fallen; properly, ‘liable to fall.’ 
There is no part. of cadéd available 
here. Logically, bellé.. . cadiict =quod 
belld ceciderant, with multum fléti. 

484-485. Anténoridas: see Anté- 
noridés in Vocabulary. Cereri. . 
sacrum: as her priest. etiam . 
etiam, still . . . still, the basic sense of 
the word. tenentem, clinging to. The 
reader of course realizes that the cur- 
ras and the arma were mere wmbrae, as 
were Tydeus, Parthenopaeus, etce., 
themselves. Vergil reminds us of all 
this by writing animae in 486. 

486-488. Circumstant: sc. ewm = 
Aenéain. frequentés, in throngs. Cf. 
frequentant, 478. usque, persistently. 
conferre gradum: sc. etus gradu (dat.), 
to match their pace with his. It is to 
be noted that everywhere in Book VI 
Vergil describes the animae mortuorum 
as possessing to the full the intelli- 
gence, knowledge, etc., of the mortals 
whose bodies they had inhabited. 


489-493. Danaiim . . . phalanges: 
only one Greek who fought against 
Troy is named (Tydeus, 479). pha- 
langes: cf. cratéres, 225, with note. 
virum, his heroic figure. ingenti... 
metit is a tribute to Aeneas’s prowess. 
Cf. note on notis, 499. vertere... tol- 
lere: for inf. see § 172. ceu: in a com- 
parison involving a fact. quondam... 
ratis: for a similar picture ef. ii. 276, 
with notes. tollere vécem exiguam, to 
raise their voices, voices all too feeble, in 
a war cry in defiance of Aeneas. 
exiguam is emphatic by position 
(§ 232). The voices of the dead were 
but shadows of their former selves, 
even as their bodies were. clamor, 
battle-cry. frastratur hiantis (sc. eds), 
mocks their wide-open mouths. 

495-496. ora, dra: for the pathetic 
repetition cf. limina . . . lamina, ii. 
405-406. For the accusatives in 495- 
497 see § 147. lacerum gives the 
result, not the process (lacerdtum; cf. 
the part. lanidtum, 494). See § 215. 
populata is a strengthened privata, 
robbed of. raptis, severed. 


497-510] 
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auribus, et truncis inhonestd vulnere naris. 

Vix aded agnoévit pavitantem ac dira tegentem 

supplicia et ndtis compellat vocibus ultro: 

“Déiphobe armipoténs, genus altd a sanguine Teucri, 500 
quis tam cridélis optavit simere poenas? 

Cui tantum dé té licuit? Mihi fama supréma 

nocte tulit fessum vasta té caede Pelasgum 

procubuisse super confiisae stragis acervum. 

Tunc egomet tumulum Rhoeté6 in litore inanem 505 
constitui, et magna Manis ter voce vocavi. 

Nomen et arma locum servant; té, amice, nequivi 
conspicere et patria décédéns ponere terra.” 

Ad quae Priamidés: ‘‘Nihil 6 tibi, amice, relictum; 

omnia Déiphobd solvisti et fiineris umbris. 510 


498-499. Vix, With difficulty (see 
340). pavitantem, him, sore distressed 
(not ‘frightened’). tegentem, trying 
to hide. ndtis: sc. ei; the inference is 
that Aeneas and Deiphobus armi- 
poténs (500) had been intimate friends. 
Cf. note on ingenti... meti, 491. 

500-501. armipoténs: a fine compli- 
ment here, and balm to the sore heart, 
of Deiphobus. Aeneas declares, at the 
outset, his conviction that Deiphobus, 
though lanidtus, lacer (494-495), had 
played to the full a true warrior’s part. 
See also note on strdgis, 504. genus, 
descendant of; see iv. 12. optavit, 
willed, chose, i.e. had the hardihood. 

502-504. Cui .. . licuit?, Who has 
had so free a hand concerning you? 
tantum: object of simere, to be sup- 
plied out of 501. fama, men’s talk. 
tulit =adtulit, narrdvit; cf. the com- 
mon ferunt =dicunt. Pelasgum: obj. 
genitive. For form see § 100. stragis: 
the abstract, carnage, for the concrete, 
corporum or cadadverum. fessum . 
procubuisse logically =‘you fell, put 
not till you were exhausted by slaying 
Greeks.’ This story was a compliment 
to Deiphobus; Aeneas had of course 
expected to see him wounded, but not 


to see him shockingly mutilated. See 
note on armipoténs, 500. 

505-506. tumulum ... inanem: as 
in ili. 304. magna... vocavi: cf. dixit 
... verba, 231, and magna... ciémus, 
iii. 68, with notes. 

507-508. servant, guard, preserve, keep 
watch and ward over, i.e. by preventing 
it from being forgotten. There is per- 
haps another suggestion: so long as 
men remember that Deiphobus is 
buried there, they will not desecrate 
the place. For the ref. in Nomen cf. 
234-235, 381, with notes. The arma 
were put on the twmulus; cf. 233. té, 
amice: for scansion see § 295. té= 
tuum corpus. patria... terra are im- 
portant words here, to be joined both 
with décédéns and with pdnere; a 
grave in the fatherland was a blessing. 
Cf. notes on condidimus terra, v. 48, 
nudus, v. 871. ponere terra: i.e. to 
bury. 

509-510. relictum, left undone. 
Déiphob6: emphatic substitute for 
mihi; cf. Nisd, v. 354, and see note 
on Jinoénis, i. 48. fineris, his dead 
body, is really a substitute for mez or 
meis. Render fineris umbris by your 
dead friend’s spirit. 
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Sed mé fata mea et scelus exitidle Lacaenae 
his mersére malis; illa haee monumenta reliquit. 
Namque ut suprémam falsa inter gaudia noctem 
égerimus nosti, et nimium meminisse necesse est. 
515 Cum fatalis ecus saltii super ardua vénit 
Pergama, et armatum peditem gravis attulit alv6, 
illa, chorum simulans, euhantis orgia circum 
dicébat Phrygias; flammam media ipsa tenébat 
ingentem, et summa Danads ex arce vocabat. 


520 


Tum mé, confectum ciris somndque gravatum, 


infélix habuit thalamus, pressitque iacentem 
dulcis et alta quiés placidaeque simillima morti. 
Egregia intereaé conitinx arma omnia téctis 
amovet, et fidum capiti subdtixerat énsem; 

525 intra técta vocat Menelaiim et limina pandit, 
scilicet id magnum spérans fore minus amanti, 


511-512. Lacaenae: scornful, the 
woman from Sparta: Helen. illa: nom. 
singular; this wondrous woman it was 
that, etc. For ille, ‘glorious,’ in good 
sense, see 27, i. 617, ii. 274. 

513-514. Namque logically intro- 
duces 515-530 as a whole. ut: as in 
i. 667. suprémam... égerimus: the 
ref. is to ii. 248-249, ii. 265. nimium, 
all too well. 

515-516. salti, by leaps and bounds. 
The word is inconsistent (§ 52) with 
quater... substitit, ii. 242-248. alvé: 
abl. of spec. with gravis. Render 
freely by (with=) in its heavily 
weighted womb. 

517-518. illa: as in 512. chorum: 
i.e. a dance of tbanksgiving for 
deliverance from the Greeks; the 
dance was often an expression of pub- 
lic joy. euhantis is here transitive 
(§ 142), celebrating with the (Bacchic) 
cry euhoe. circum: i.e. from temple 
to temple, the usual custom. flam- 
mam: no doubt all the dancers, as 
usual, carried torches. To the Tro- 
jans Helen’s torch thus seemed 


innocent enough; to the Greeks it was 
a signal (519). Its size was therefore 
important. With this reference to a 
fire-signal cf. flammds .. . extulerat, 
li. 256-257, with note there on flam- 
mas. 

520-524. ciris: i.e. those of the 
siege. infélix, zll-omened, because it 
caused, in a sense, his death. thala- 
mus: after the death of Paris Deipho- 
bus had married Helen. dulcis... 
morti: see note on cénsanguineus, 278. 
placidae ... morti, the calm of death; 
see §214. Deiphobus was done to 
death just when, he fancied, he could 
get relief from toils and anguish; his 
effort to win that relief rendered 
him powerless to avert any new 
danger. Egregia: sarcastic; cf. illa, 
512, 517. et... subdutxerat, nay, she 
had even filched, etc. For the prefix 
sub-, see note on falsé sub préditione, 
li. 83. 

526. scilicet: as in ii. 577; see note 
there. amanti, her lover, a scornful 
designation of Helen’s former hus- 
band. 


527-539] 
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et famam exstingui veterum sic posse malorum. 
Quid moror? Inrumpunt thalam6; comes additur tina 


hortator scelerum Aeolidés. 
Instaurate, pid si poenas Ore reposcd. 


Di, talia Grais 
530 


Sed té qui vivum cAsiis, age, fare vicissim 


attulerint. 


Pelagine venis erroribus Actus 


an monitti divum, an quae té fortiina fatigat, 
ut tristis sine sdle domés, loca turbida, adirés?”’ 


Hac vice sermonum roseis Aurora quadrigis 


535 


iam medium aetherid cursii traiécerat axem, 

et fors omne datum traherent per talia tempus, 

sed comes admonuit breviterque adfata Sibylla est: 
“Nox ruit, Aenéa; nds flend6d diicimus horas. 


527. famam, the infamy. veterum 
...malérum, long-standing wickedness, 
i.e. her long array of evil deeds. This 
whole account (515-527) is incon- 
sistent (§ 52) with ii. 254-267, as well 
as with ii. 567-587; in the latter 
passage Helen is pictured as crouch- 
ing in Vesta’s temple, hated by Greeks 
and by Trojans both. 

529-530. hortator scelerum: Ulysses 
is scelerum inventor, ii. 164. 
Aeolidés: in Homer Ulysses is son of 
Laértes. Later gossip made him the 
son of the Corinthian Sisyphus by 
the wife of Laértes. Sisyphus was 
notorious for his trickery. talia... 
instaurate, lit., ‘renew such agonies,’ 
is briefly put for ‘once again deal out 
such a fate, but deal it to the Greeks.’ 
See note on instawramus, ili. 62. pid 
carries the emphasis, if holy are the 
lips with which, etc.; ef. st pietate 
merémur, li. 690. 

532-533. vivum makes us _ recall 
the Sibyl’s words in 125-131. casis, 
mischances, hazards. Pelagi . . 
divum: the underworld, as Vergil has 
pictured it hitherto, could not be 
reached by ship. Here, however, in 
his own thoughts, Vergil has identified 
the underworld with Cumae. Pelagi 


. . actus suggests an accidental com- 
ing, like the coming of the Trojans 
to Carthage (i. 527-538); moniti 
divum suggests intentional coming, 
in obedience to divine command. 
Pelagt is obj. gen., with errdribus, 
wanderings o’er, etc.; see § 130, with 
Note. 

534. loca turbida, land of confusion. 
Cf. loca senta situ, 462. adirés: 
fatigat, 533, really =fatigdavit et fatigat; 
hence the tense of adirés is correct. 

534-536. Hac vice, During this in- 
terchange; for case see § 161. aetherid 
=per aethera. traiécerat: sc. sé(§ 151). 
axem, heavens. It was now past noon. 
They had entered the underworld at 
daybreak; see note on 267, at the end. 

537-538. traherent, would have 
wasted; lit., ‘would have dragged out.’ 
For the mood and the tense see note 
on sineret dolor, 31. For the natural 
protasis, ni comes admonéret, the more 
effective statement of fact in 538 is 
substituted. breviter: the Sibyl’s 
speeches are like the oracles she 
delivers; cf. 321, 398, and the brevity 
of the oracle, 83-97. 

539. ruit: i.e. is rushing up from 
the ocean. Contrast now... praeci- 
pitat, ii. 8-9, with note. 
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[540-558 


Hic locus est, partis ubi sé via findit in ambas: 


dextera quae Ditis magni sub moenia tendit, 
hac iter Elysium nobis, at laeva malorum 
exercet poends et ad impia Tartara mittit.” 
Déiphobus contra: ‘“Né saevi, magna sacerdés; 


545 


discédam, explébd numerum, reddarque tenebris. 


I decus, i, nostrum; melidribus itere fatis.”’ 

Tantum effatus, et in verbo véstigia pressit. 
Respicit Aenéas subitd, et sub ripe sinistra 

moenia lata videt triplici circumdata miro, 


550 


quae rapidus flammis ambit torrentibus amnis, 


Tartaretis Phlegethon, torquetque sonantia saxa. 
Porta adversa ingéns soliddque adamante columnae, 
vis ut nilla virum, non ipsi exscindere ferré 
caelicolae valeant; stat ferrea turris ad auras, 


555 


Tisiphonéque sedéns, pall& succincta cruenta, 


véstibulum exsomnis servat noctisque diésque. 
Hine exaudiri gemitiis, et saeva sondre 
verbera, tum stridor ferri tractaeque caténae. 


540-543. Hic... 
reached the end of the neutral region 
(see note on crimina, 433, and cf. 477- 
478). ambds here =duds. dextera =an 


amb4s: we have 


adv., on the right. quae: sc. via. iter 
(way, route) ... nobis (sc. est) in ef- 
fect =nobis eundum. For case of 
. Elysium see § 139. exercet, sets in 
train, puts in motion; lit., ‘plies.’ et 
..- Mmittit gives the means and manner 
of exercet, ‘by sending them,’ i.e. those 
that deserve punishment. 
545. numerum: sc. animdrum. red- 
dar is a reflexive middle (§ 167). 
547. in verbo... pressit: cf. media 
. in voce resistit, iv. 76. 


548-627. Aeneas sees a huge fortress 
Surrounded by a fiery stream; from the 
fortress come sounds of woe. The Sibyl 
explains that this is Tartarus, the place of 
the guilty, and describes some of its 
horrors. 


549-551. moenia, bwildings, strong- 
hold (cf. i. 264, ii. 234). flammis... 
amnis: the river serves as a moat, out- 
side the mtrus. ambit, encircles. tor- 
quet, spins, i.e. carries along, making 
them whirl about as they go. torquet 

. . saxa throws light on rapidus, 550. 

552. Porta adversa: freely, The 
frowning gate. Sc. est or stat. For 
adversa cf. 279, with note on adversé. 

554. stat, rises high, gives the re- 
sult rather than the process (§ 222); 
we should have looked for érécta est. 

556. véstibulum belongs in thought 
with sedéns, 555, as well as with servat. 
Render by seated at the entrance, keeps 
ward over tt. 

557-558. exaudiri: there are three 
historical infinitives in 557-558. ferri 
and caténae describe the same thing. 
tractae, dragging; lit., ‘dragged,’ as 
those wearing the chains move about. 


559-571] 


Constitit, Aenéas, strepitiique exterritus haesit. 


“Quae scelerum faciés, 6 virgi, effare, quibusve 


urgentur poenis? 


nulli fas castd sceleratum insistere limen, 
sed mé, cum liicis Hecaté praefécit Avernis, 


ipsa deum poends docuit perque omnia dixit. 


castigatque, auditque dolis subigitque fatéri 
quae quis apud superos, firtd laetatus inani, 
distulit in séram commissa pidcula mortem. 
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560 
Quis tantus plangor ad auras?” 
Tum vatés sic drsa loqui: “Dux inclute Teucrum, 
565 
Gnosius haec Rhadamanthus habet dirissima régna 
570 


Continu6 sontis ultrix accincta flagelld 


Tisiphoné quatit Insultans, torvdsque sinistra 


560-561. faciés, types. Aeneas nat- 
urally associates the groans and the 
clanking chains with guilt and punish- 
ment. Besides, he has had a hint from 
the Sibyl, 543. Quis...auras?, What 
as this dire mourning that .. .? ad 
auras: sc. it, oritur, or the like. 

563-565. sceleratum ... limen: cf. 
impia Tartara, 543. 563 ='These 
things you can not see for yourself.’ 
564-565 =‘but I can describe them to 
you.’ per... omnia (Tartara) duxit, 
and guided me everywhere (through 
Tartarus). By the device employed 
in 564-565 Vergil is free to describe 
matters about which, otherwise, he 
would have to be silent; he could not 
picture Aeneas as actually going 
through Tartarus. 

567. castigatque belongs with what 
precedes. régna.. . castigat strikingly 
describes the function of Rhadaman- 
thus; he is jailer and executioner, not 
judge. The judge in the underworld, 
according to Vergil, is Minos; see 431- 
433. We infer now (§ 254) that all 
who cross the Styx must face Minos’s 
court. audit... fatéri: Rhadamanthus 
knows that all who are delivered to 
him after the trials referred to in 431- 
433 are guilty, but he must know the 


facts in each case to administer fitting 
punishment. audit .. . subigitque 
logically =‘after he hears the story of 
their crafty crimes and compels them,’ 
etc. dolés: dolus is a technical term 
of law for intentional wrong-doing. 

568-569. quae =quaecumque; join 
with commissa pidcula, 569. quis: the 
indefinite pron.; see note on qui, 141. 
apud superés =ad superos, 481. firté, 
stealthy trickery, refers to the attempt 
to escape punishment (569). inani: 
because escape is impossible. distulit 
. . . Mortem contains two thoughts: 
(1) the commission of crimes, (2) the 
atonement for crimes committed. 
The latter thought predominates. 
The double sense of pidcula, usually 
‘atonements,’ sometimes ‘sins,’ has 
made this condensation possible. 
Render 568-569 by whatever each man 
has done (and hidden), joying in his 
idle trickery, and postponing atone- 
ment to a far-off day, aye, even to his 
death. 

570-571. Continu6é: i.e. as soon as 
the full measure of their guilt is 
known. quatit, a strong expression; 
ef. versat, v. 460. insultans, springing 
upon (them); sc. eis =sontibus (see, 
then, § 138). 
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intentans anguis vocat agmina saeva sordrum. 
Tum démum horrison6 stridentés cardine sacrae 


panduntur portae. 
575 


Cernis custddia qualis 
véstibuld sedeat, faciés quae limina servet? 


Quinquaginta atris immanis hidtibus hydra 


saevior intus habet sédem. 


Tum Tartarus ipse 


bis patet in praeceps tantum tenditque sub umbras 
quantus ad aetherium caeli suspectus Olympum. 


580 


Hic genus anticum Terrae, Titania ptibés, 


fulmine déiecti fund6 volvuntur in imo. 

Hic et Aldidas geminés immania vidi 

corpora, qui manibus magnum escindere caelum 
adgressi, superisque Iovem détridere régnis. 


585 


Vidi et criidélis dantem SalmoGnea poenas, 


dum flammas Iovis et sonitiis imitatur Olympi. 
Quattuor hic invectus equis et lampada quassans, 
per Graium populds mediaeque per Elidis urbem 


572. agmina: Vergil talks as if 
there were many Furies. The number 
is usually given as three. See note on 
aliae, iii. 212, said of the Harpies. 

573-575. Tum... portae tells us 
indirectly (§ 254) that the scenes of 
567-572 have all taken place in the 
véstibulum (556), i.e. before the doors 
of Tartarus (Porta adversa, 552). 
sacrae: i.e. to the powers of the un- 
derworld; render freely by awful. Cer- 
nis... servet? refers to Tisiphone; see 
555-556. qualis ... servet, how grim 
she looks as she sits . .., how awful her 
guise is as she guards, ete. 

578-579. in praeceps, sheer down- 
ward. praeceps is here a noun mean- 
ing merely ‘the perpendicular’; hence 
the definition tendit . . . umbras is 
needed. caeli: obj. gen. with suspec- 
tus (§ 130). Vergil may be thinking 
(1) of the view from earth upward 
to heaven, or (2) of the longer stretch 
from the place where Aeneas now is 
up to heaven. With 578-579 cf. iv. 
445-446. 


580-581. Titania ptibés: for the 
Titans see §§ 309, 311. ptbés, brood, 
but with a suggestion of size and 
power (see note on pibés .. . tudrwm, i. 
399). In spite of their size and might 
the Titans are undergoing sufferings 
destined never to end, as the Aloidae 
(582) are. 

582. Aldidas: for the attack of the 
giants on Jupiter see §310. im- 
mania strengthens pibés, 580. 

585-586. dantem... dum... imi- 
tatur, who suffered... even while he was 
trying to imitate. The nature of that 
punishment appears from 592-594. 
See Salméneus in Vocabulary. The 
present punishment of Salmoneus is 
not described. 

587-588. hic: scan as in v. 308. 
quassans: to make it give more light. 
mediae ... urbem may refer to the 
city of Elis itself, specially sacred to 
Jupiter, or may loosely describe Olym- 
pia, the district in which the great 
Olympian Games were held; Salmo- 
neus defied Jupiter on his own ground. 
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ibat, ovans, divumque sibi poscébat hondrem, 


déméns, qui nimbés et ndn imitadbile fulmen 


590 


aere et cornipedum pulsti simularet equérum, 
at pater omnipoténs dénsa inter nibila télum 
contorsit, ndn ille facés nec fiimea taedis 
limina, praecipitemque immani turbine adégit. 


Nec non et Tityon, Terrae omniparentis alumnum, 


595 


cernere erat, per tota novem cui ligera corpus 
porrigitur, rdstr6que immanis vultur obuncd 
immortdale iecur tondéns fécundaque poenis 
viscera rimaturque epulis habitatque sub alto 


pectore, nec fibris requiés datur illa renatis. 


600 


Quid memorem Lapithas, Ixiona, Pirithoiimque, 
quos super atra silex iam iam lapsiira cadentique 
imminet adsimilis? Liicent genialibus altis 
aurea fulcra toris, epulaeque ante dra paratae 


589. divum =an adj., divinuwm; ren- 
der by paid to gods. For form see § 100. 


590-591. qui . . . simularet gives 
the reason for the exclamation dé- 
méns. aere =aered currt. Salmoneus 
drove a brazen car over a brazen 
bridge. This verse describes the mock 
thunder, as 587 described the mock 
lightning. simularet, conative impf., 
sought to counterfeit (see note on né... 
arcéret, i. 299-300). Cf. wmitatur, 586. 

592-594. télum =rapidum . . . 
tignem,i. 42. ille: asini. 3, v. 186, etc. 
Render nén .. . lumina by no (mere) 
torches, no fires smoky... flung HE. 
fiimea: an important word, implying 
that, with all his efforts, Salmoneus 
could not produce a bright flame; 
the word thus strengthens nén wni- 
tabile fulmen ... simularet, 590-591. 
praecipitem .. . adégit: cf. turbine 
corripuit, i. 45. turbine might also be 
taken of the ‘whirl’ or furious force 
of the thunderbolt. 

596. erat, it was possible; a rare 
meaning. cui...corpus, whose body 
(§ 132). For position of cui see § 236. 


598. fécunda . . . poenis: because 
ever renewed (cf. tmmortdle recur; 
also 600) and so ever supplying 
materials whereby the vulture can 
torture Tityos. 

599-600. rimatur, delves into; sc. 
ea =viscera. epulis (stbi): for case 
see §135. rimdatur ... epulis effec- ° 
tively pictures the grievous pain en- 
dured by Tityos; the tecur and the 
viscera are renewed over and over just 
as the vulture’s supply of food seems 
exhausted. renatis, reborn. 

601-604. Quid memorem .. .?: as 
in 123. Atra: the color adds to the 
horror. iam iam lapsira, on the very 
verge of falling. See note on tam iam- 
que, iil. 530. cadentique (sc. stlici) ad- 
similis, aye, seeming already in the 
midst of its fall. Cf. anhélanti similis, 
v. 254. For scansion see § 291. fulcra, 
rests, supports, the ends of the frame- 
work which supported the cushions 
of the couch; they corresponded to 
the head of a modern sofa. toris =dat. 
(§131). We should say ‘on the 
couches.’ 
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605 régificd lixti; Furiarum maxima 10xta 
accubat, et manibus prohibet contingere ménsas, 
exsurgitque facem attolléns, atque intonat ore. 
Hic, quibus invisi fratrés, dum vita manébat, 
pulsatusve paréns, et fraus innexa clienti, 

610 aut qui divitiis soli incubuére repertis 
nec partem posuére suis, quae maxima turba est, 
quique ob adulterium caesi, quique arma seciti 
impia nec veriti dominérum fallere dextras, 


incliisi poenam exspectant. 


Né quaere docéri 


615 quam poenam, aut quae forma viros forttinave merset. 
Saxum ingéns volvunt alii, radiisque rotarum 


605-606. régificd lixi: cf. régali... 
lazi, i. 637. The punishment de- 
scribed in 602-607 is usually repre- 
“sented in ancient stories as having 
befallen Tantalus, not Ixion and 
Pirithotts. The splendor of the feast 
and of all that is connected with it 
emphasizes the agony Ixion and 
Pirithotis suffer through the act of 
Tisiphone (605-607). accubat: a grim 
word; accubé is often used of guests 
lying at table. Cf. discumbitur, i. 700, 
witb note. 

608-609. quibus belongs with pul- 
satus and innexa (est) as with invisi 
(erant); see §§ 137, 133. To keep the 
word-order render thus: who hated 
their brothers (and sisters), . . . or 
beat . . . , or wove guile against, etc. 
pulsatusve paréns: old Roman law 
punished this offense with death. 
fraus ... clienti: the patronus was 
bound to protect his clventés to the 
very utmost. 

610-611. incubuére, flung them- 
selves on, is from incumbd; sc. sé 
(§ 151). The word denotes the eager- 
ness with which they devoted all their 
powers and faculties to their treasures. 
suis, their kin. quae: for the gender 
see note on hoc, i. 17. Weshould say, 
—they are (form) the largest host—. 

612-613. qui . . . caesi: the law 
allowed an outraged husband to put to 


death an adulterer caught in the act. 
arma... impia: civil war. nec... 
dextras: the reference is to upris- 
ings of slaves. dextras: properly 
the pledge of faith, but here, by 
metonymy (§ 201), that faith itself, 
confidence. 

614. inclisi: sc. in Tartarum. poe- 
nam exspectant is inconsistent (§ 52) 
with 570-575, from which we should 
suppose that the entrance into Tar- 
tarus proper marked the beginning of 
punishment. Vergil’s picture here, 
however, is very effective, dwelling 
as it does on the agony of waiting in 
the sight of spectacles like those of 
602-607. 

615. poenam: sc. exspectent. forma: 
sc. poenae. merset has future force, 
is to overwhelm, and so fits exspectant, 
614. Note the parallelism (§ 251) in 
this verse. In Né ... merset the 
Sibyl ( =Vergil) effectively refuses to 
give details; see note on qués ego—!, 
telooe 

616-617. Saxum... . alii: they fare 
as Sisyphus did, who was condemned 
to roll up hill a stone which always 
rolled down again when he got it to 
the top of the hill. radiis .. . pen- 
dent: this is Ixion’s fate as pictured 
by other writers; contrast 601-607. 
For -que we should say‘ or’; see note on 
subvectisque, ii. 37. 
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districti pendent; sedet aeternumque sedébit 
infélix Théseus, Phlegyasque miserrimus omnis 
admonet, et magna testatur voce per umbras: 


“Discite ilstitiam moniti et non temnere divés.”’ 


620 


Véndidit hic aurd patriam dominumque potentem 
imposuit, fixit légés pretid atque refixit; 

hic thalamum invasit natae vetitdsque hymenaedos: 
ausi omnés imm§ane nefas ausdque potiti. 


Non, mihi si linguae centum sint draque centum, 


625 


ferrea vox, omnis scelerum compréndere formas, 
omnia poenarum percurrere ndmina possim.” 
Haec ubi dicta dedit Phoebi longaeva sacerdés, 
“Sed iam age, carpe viam, et susceptum perfice minus; 


accelerémus,” ait; ““Cyclopum éducta caminis 


630 


moenia cOnspicid atque adverso fornice portas, 
haec ubi nds praecepta iubent dépdnere dona.” 


617. districti, stretched asunder, i.e. 
with arms and legs fastened to the 
spokes. sedet:i.e. chained to a rock, 
as story said, by way of punishment 
for his attempt to carry off Proserpina 
(122, 397). Other writers say that 
Hercules rescued him; this is implied 
in Aeneas’s words, 122, interpreted in 
the light of 119-123 as a whole. 

618. infélix belongs to the pred., in 
misery. Phlegyas. . . umbras: Vergil 
does not describe his punishment, but 
leaves its severity to be inferred from 
his doleful warning, 620. That warn- 
ing would, of course, be useless to the 
condemned shades in Tartarus, but 
Vergil has his mind on the human read- 
ers of his poem. 

621-622. hic: scan as in 587. fixit 
. . . atque refixit, fastened and unfas- 
tened, i.e. made and unmade. At Rome, 
laws, when enacted, were inscribed on 
bronze tablets and set up in a public 
place; Cicero, Cat. III. 19, speaks of 
the aera légum. When laws were an- 
nulled, the tablets containing them 
were taken down. For fiwit cf. i. 248, 
iii. 287; for refizxit cf. v. 360, v. 527. 


624. omnés includes all the types of 
sinners listed in 621-623. ausd... 
potiti, gained their venture. ausd =e6 
quod aust erant. In itself the expres- 
sion is a compliment, but in this set- 
ting it is an added justification of their 
punishment. 

625-627. Non... possim, not if a 
hundred tongues were to be mine..., 
would I have the power. This is not a 
contrary to fact condition. 


628-678. Aeneas deposits the Golden 
Bough in Pluto’s palace, and passes on to 
Elysium, the place of the blessed. He in- 
quires the way to Anchises. 


629-632. minus: in part ‘duty,’ i.e. 
of carrying the Bough to Proserpina 
(cf. 632, 142-143), in part ‘gift.’ 
Cyclopum ... caminis: see §§ 320, 
336. The palace is of metal. moenia 
is used as in 549. Sc. Ditis or Pla- 
tonis. advers6 fornice, in the arched 
entrance before us. praecepta, the in- 
junctions (of Proserpina), the rules 
governing the use of the Golden 
Bough. For these praecepta see Hoc 
.. . nstiturt, 142-143. 
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Dixerat, et pariter gressI per opaca viarum 
corripiunt spatium medium, foribusque propinquant. 

635 Occupat Aenéas aditum, corpusque recenti 
spargit aqua, ramumque adverso in limine figit. 

His démum exactis, perfects minere divae, 
dévénére locés laetis, et amoena virecta 
fortindatd6rum nemorum sédisque beatas. 

640 Largior hic campos aethér et limine vestit 
purpureo, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 
Pars in gramineis exercent membra palaestris, 
contendunt lids, et fulva luctantur haréna; 
pars pedibus plaudunt choreas et’ carmina dicunt; 

645 nec non Thréicius longa cum veste sacerdés 
obloquitur numeris septem discrimina voécum, 
iamque eadem digitis, iam pectine pulsat eburndé. 
Hic genus anticum Teucri, pulcherrima prdolés, 


633-634. opadca vidrum: see § 217. 
corripiunt spatium: cf. v. 316. medi- 
um, intervening. 

635-636. Occupat. . . aditum: as 
in 424. See note there. recenti: i.e. 
pure. Cf. ii. 719-720, with note on 
vivd, and iv. 635, with notes. Aeneas 
purifies himself before he enters Ely- 
sium. Vergil had in mind the custom 
whereby vessels of lustral (‘holy’) 
water were set at the doors of temples 
to be used by entering worshipers. 
advers6 in limine, in the fronting 
portal, or, in the portal before him. 

637. miunere, gift; contrast minus, 
629. 

640-641. Largior =an adv., in richer 
measure (sc. than on earth), and may 
thus be coupled by et with limine. . . 
purpured. For the latter expression 
see i. 590-591. For the use of et see 
note on dulct adspirdns . . . wmbrda, i. 
694. aethér: pure, dazzling air. With 
the brightness of Elysium contrast the 
gloom elsewhere in the underworld, 
noted e.g. in 268-272, 340, 452-454. 
suum... sua: i.e. distinct from those 
of earth. 


642. palaestris: here the place of 
the wrestling contests; in iii. 281 the 
word denotes the contest itself (the 
usual meaning). 

643. lids, in sport; see § 158. 

644. choreas: acc. of effect (§ 140). 

645-647. Thréicius . . . sacerdés: 
Orpheus; cf. 119-120. longa ... 
veste: a long robe and long hair (see 
note on crinitus, 1. 740) were charac- 
teristic of ancient musicians. obloqui- 
tur... vdcum, sounds forth, in unison 
with (ob-) their strains, the seven chang- 
ing notes (of his lyre). numeris: the 
strains of the dance and the song of 
644. discrimina: for case see § 142. 
Vergil is thinking of the seven- 
stringed lyre, or heptachord, of the 
Greeks. iamque . . eburno: we 
should say, ‘striking them now with,’ 
etc.; see note on cantus ... dedére, i. 
398. digitis: i.e. of the left hand, used 
in producing the lighter notes. pec- 
tine, quill, held in the right hand. Cf. 
the quills or picks used nowadays 
with mandolin or with zither. 

648-649. genus... prdlés: cf. 580, 
which begins the description of the 
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magnanimi héroées, nati melidribus annis, 


Ilusque, Assaracusque, et Trdiae Dardanus auctor. 


650 


Arma procul currisque virum miratur indnis; 
stant terra défixae hastae, passimque soliti 

per campum pascuntur equi: quae gratia currum 
armorumque fuit vivis, quae ciira nitentis 


pascere equoés, eadem sequitur telliire repostis. 


Conspicit ecce alids dextra laevaque per herbam 
véscentis, laetumque chord paedna canentis 
inter oddratum lauri nemus, unde superné 
plirimus Eridani per silvam volvitur amnis. 


Hic manus ob patriam pugnand6 vulnera passi, 


660 


quique sacerdotés casti, dum vita manébat, 
quique pii vatés et Phoebo digna lociti, 
inventds aut qui vitam excoluére per artis, 


dwellers in Tartarus. For the one 
group (580) high lineage was no bar 
to sin; for the other (648) it was a spur 
to fine action. melidribus, kindlier, 
i.e. than those of the fall of Troy, ete. 

651-655. Arma procul: Ilus, etc., no 
longer engage in war (Bella, horrida 
bella, 86). miratur: sc. Aenéds. inanis, 
empty, i.e. no longer in use. terra dé- 
fixae: a common, because natural, 
way of taking care of a spear not in 
use. gratia: freely, pleasure; lit., 
‘charm,’ ‘loveliness.’ currum:a subjec- 
tive gen.; for the form see § 102. vivis: 
sc. eis. quae... vivis =‘what charm, 
supplied by their chariots, was theirs in 
life.’ We should say ‘what pleasure 
in their lifetime they found (took) in,’ 
etc. pascere: join with cura, care in 
pasturing (§ 185). repostds (eds): 
freely, the heroes, now that they are laid 
at rest. For the form repostds see § 118. 

656-657. dextra . . . véscentis: so 
in i. 214-215 the Trojans feast simply 
but pleasantly. Contrast the elabo- 
ration of the tantalizing banquet of 
603-607. 

658-659. unde superné . . . volvi- 
tur is much condensed; it = whence 


comes the Hridanus, which in _the 
world above in full volume, ete. Eri- 
dani: see Hridanus in Vocabulary. 
Vergil was perhaps thinking of the Po, 
which he knew well. Near its source 
it flows underground for a time, and 
so it was naturally fabled to issue 
forth from the underworld. per silvam: 
i.e. between wooded banks. 

660. manus... passi: for the pl. 
masc: part. cl. pars .. . paral, v. 
108, with note. passt =qui passi sunt. 
ob, (over against=) before, on behalf of. 

661-662. casti: sc. erant, as also 
with vdtés, 662. The latter word here 
includes prophets and poets. Phoebo 
digna: i.e. worthy of the god who in- 
spired them: § 317. 

663. inventas ... artis, fostered 
life, through the high arts which they 
developed, etc. vitam (hominum), the 
higher (finer) life of mankind. exco- 
luére suggests the thought of helping 
the advance of civilization, of uplifting 
the race. This verse accounts for the 
presence of Anchises in Elysium; so, 
too, would 664. 660-665 correspond 
closely in form to 608-613; cf. 661 esp. 
with 608. 
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quique sui memorés aliqués fécére merend6; 


665 


omnibus his nivea cinguntur tempora vitta. 


Qués circumfisés sic est adfata Sibylla, 

Misaeum ante omnis (medium nam plirima turba 
hunc habet, atque umeris exstantem suspicit altis) : 
“Dicite, félicés animae, tique, optime vatés, 


670 


quae regid Anchisén, quis habet locus? 


Illius ergo 


vénimus et magnés Erebi tranavimus amnis.” 
Atque huic respdnsum paucis ita reddidit hérés: 
“Nialli certa domus; liicis habitamus opacis, 
riparumque tordés et prata recentia rivis 


675 


incolimus. Sed vds, si fert ita eorde voluntas, 


hoc superate iugum, et facili iam tramite sistam.” 

Dixit, et ante tulit gressum, campdsque nitentis 

désuper ostentat; dehinc summa cactimina lincunt. 
At pater Anchisés penitus convalle virenti 


680 


inclisds animas superumque ad liimen itiras 


listrabat studio recoléns, omnemque sudrum 
forte recénsébat numerum cardsque nepdtés, 


664. sui. . . merendd, by their de- 
serving (deserts) made men remember 
them. sui is objective gen. with 
memorés (§ 128). 

666. Quéos ... Sibylla, As they 
streamed round, the Sibyl, etc. 

667-668. Misaeum: Musaecus and 
Orpheus (644-647) were pit vdatés 
(662). medium: i.e. in the place of 
honor. nam ... altis: he is most 
conspicuous. 

669-670. vatés: Musaeus (667). 
ergo: a prep., =causd, wt is for his 
sake that, etc. This use of ergé belongs 
mainly to old Latin. 

673. certa, fixed, definite. lucis... 
opacis, throughout (i.e. here and there 
in) shady groves. 

674. riparum ... tords, cushion- 
like banks. For the gen. riparwm see 
§ 122. The banks are rounded as tori 
are, and soft with turf; cf. viridante 


tord . herbae, v. 388. recentia, 
freshened, refreshed (§ 215). 

676. superadte: sc. mécum. facili 
. « « (v6s) sistam, I will set you on, 
ete. For abl. with sist6 cf. that with 
pond, 508. 

679-702. Anchises is surveying the souls 
of the long line of his future descendants, 
the souls that are again to inhabit human 
forms—forms of famous Romans. He 
greets Aeneas warmly. 


679-681. penitus convalle virenti, 
deep wn, etc. The words belong in 
part with inclisds, in part with 
lustrabat, 681. ittiras, destined to go. 
See note on futtirae, i. 712. Anchises 
is in a region distinct from that meant 
in 638-665 (note esp. 638-641), a re- 
gion farther from the Styx. studié: 
modal abl. (§ 158), eagerly, lovingly. 

682-683. forte recénsébat: Vergil 
dwells on the fact that Anchises’s 
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fataque fortiindsque virum mdrésque manitisque. 
Isque ubi tendentem adversum per gramina vidit 


Aenéan, alacris palmas utrasque tetendit, 


685 


efftisaeque genis lacrimae, et vOx excidit ore: 
“Vénisti tandem, tuaque exspectata parenti 
vicit iter dtirum pietas? Datur ora tuéri, 
nate, tua, et notas audire et reddere vicés? 


Sic equidem diicébam anim6 rébarque futirum, 


690 


tempora dinumerdns, nec mé mea cira fefellit. 
Quas ego té terras et quanta per aequora vectum 
acciplo, quantis iactatum, nate, periclis! 

Quam metui, né quid Libyae tibi régna nocérent!”’ 


Ille autem: “Tua mé, genitor, tua tristis imago 


695 


saepius occurréns haec limina tendere adégit. 
Stant sale Tyrrhén6 classés. Da iungere dextram, 
da, genitor, téque amplexti né subtrahe nostro.” 
Sic memorans, largd fléti simul ora rigdbat. 


present thoughts fit in with the pur- 
pose of Aeneas’s coming. manis, ex- 
ploits; lit., ‘handiwork,’ a meaning 
akin to that borne by this word in 
1.455. See note there. 

_ 684. adversum =an adv., 
him (self). 

686. vox (a cry) ... Ore expresses 
eagerness; he does not wait to speak 
properly. 

687-689. exspectata parenti, so con- 
fidently awaited by, etc. For case of 
parent see §133. iter dirum, the 
(hardness =) difficulty of the road; see 
§ 214. ndtas vocés: cf. vérds 
audire et reddere vdcés, i. 409. 

690-691. ducébam = existimabam. 
Diicé (usually without mente or animé) 
often =‘to think.’ tempora, days, 
hours. cura, anxious hope, denotes 
the hope Anchises had entertained of 
his son’s coming, which was after all 
coupled with a fear that something 
might hinder their reunion. 

692-693. Quas terras: 


toward 


join 


with per; see § 237, at the end. A lit- 
eral rendering of this verse would be 
un-English. Render it by Through 
what lands, through what mighty 
stretches of the deep you have come to 
my welcome, by what grievous perils 
you have been buffeted! 

694. Quam = Quantopere. né... 
nocérent: cf. Venus’s words, i. 671-672, 
and Juno’s words to Venus, iv. 96-97, 
with notes. 

695-698. Tua ... imago: cf. iv. 
351-353, and v. 722-739. limina: for 
case see § 139. tendere: for the inf. 
see §183. In 695-696 Aeneas is 
answering 687-691, by saying, ‘I was 
sure to come, in answer to your bid- 
ding.’ Stant: i.e. are at rest. In say- 
ing Stant. . . classés Aeneas has 692- 
693 in mind. He means, ‘My perils 
by the sea are over.’ té.. . nostré: 
ef. 465. 

699. largo ... rigabat: cf. largé 

. vultum, i. 465. See also note on 
lacrimas ... ciébat, 468. 
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Ter cdnatus ibi colld dare bracchia circum, 


ter fristra comprénsa maniis effigit imago, 

par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somnd6. 
Interea videt Aenéas in valle reducta 

sécliisum nemus, et virgulta sonantia silvae, 


705 


Léthaeumque domiés placidas qui praenatat amnem. 


Hunce circum innumerae gentés populique volabant, 
ac velut in pratis ubi apés aestate seréna, 

floribus insidunt variis et candida circum 

lila funduntur, strepit omnis murmure campus. 


710 


Horréscit visti subitd, causdsque requirit 


inscius Aenéas, quae sint ea fliniina porrd, 

quive viri tant6 complérint agmine ripas. 

Tum pater Anchisés: ‘‘Animae, quibus altera Fato 
corpora débentur, Léthaei ad fliminis undam 


715 


séctirés laticés et longa oblivia pdtant. 


Has equidem memorare tibi atque ostendere cdram, 
iam pridem hanc prdlem cupid €numerare medrum, 
quo magis Italia mécum laetére reperta.”’ 

“O pater, anne aliquas ad caelum hinc ire putandum est 


792-794, 


See notes 


700-702 = ii. 
there. 


703-723. Aeneas, seeing spirits crowd- 
ing to the River Lethe, asks his father to 
tell him who and what they are. Anchises 
explains that these are spirits destined to 
live again in the upper world. 


703-705. Interea, Presently. valle 
reducta (sequestered): a special nook 
of the convallis of 679. 

707. apés: for a simile involving 
bees see i. 430-436. aestate seréna: 
see note on sub sdle, i. 431. 

709. funduntur =sé fundunt (§ 167), 
stream. murmure, humming. The 
word is used of any indistinct noise, 
and so fits equally the hum of the 
crowd of spirits and the buzz of the 
bees. strepit... murmure =hums and 
sings. 


710-711. Horréscit, 2s thrilled. in- 
scius, since he understands them not.: 
porr6 here = procul, at a distance. It 
repeats the thought of valle 
nemus, 703-704. 

713-715. altera corpora, a 
second body. The pl. is natural, after 
viri, 712, Animae, 713. sécirés, care- 
less, a transferred epithet (§ 212); the 
waters are ‘careless’ because they re- 
move all care. 

716-718. Has: sc. animds. hanc 
prolem ... me6drum, these descen- 
dants of mine, this people; cf. pubés 
. . . tuorum, i. 399, with note. 

719. O pater: this address suffi- 
ciently indicates the change of speaker; 
hence no words are used to introduce 
719-721. The absence of such words 
helps to picture the emotion that leads 
Aeneas to utter 719-721. anne =num. 


720-729] 


sublimis animas iterumque ad tarda reverti 
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720 


corpora? Quae liicis miseris tam dira cupidd?” 

“Dicam equidem, nec té suspénsum, nate, tenébd,” 

suscipit Anchisés, atque drdine singula pandit. 
“Principio caelum ac terras campésque liquentis 


luicentemque globum ltinae Titaniaque astra 


725 


spiritus intus alit, totamque infiisa per artis 

méns agitat mdlem, et magn6 sé corpore miscet. 

Inde hominum pecudumque genus, vitaeque volantum, 
et quae marmoreé fert mdnstra sub aequore pontus. 


upward, 


720. sublimis=an adv., 
with ire (cf. sublimem, i. 259, sublimis, 
i. 415), and repeats the thought of ad 
caelum, 719. 

721. miseris (est), have these poor 


unfortunates. In 719-721 we get a 
glimpse into the soul of Vergil, the 
poet that Tennyson apostrophized 
(see page 19) as “‘Thou majestic in 
thy sadness at the doubtful doom of 
human kind...’ See also note on 
merentis ... poends, ii. 585-586. 

723. suscipit: freely, replies; lit., 
‘takes up.’ Sc. Aenéan or sermdnem. 


724-751. Anchises explains the nature 
of the soul, how, when it resides in a living 
man, it is clogged by the body, how after 
death it must be purified, and how most 
souls are then sent back to the world to 
animate other bodies. 


724-725. Principié: as in iii. 381. 
caelum .. . alit (726): in translating 
keep the word-order (§ 230): the sky, 
the lands . . . are nurtured by a soul 
within. campos. . .liquentis: a pic- 
turesque substitute for mare. In 
caelum, terrads, campos .. . liquenitis, 
licentem Vergil names the four ele- 
ments (earth, air, fire, water) out of 
which, said ancient philosophy, the 
universe was made. Titania... 
astra, the Titan’s star, the sun; see 
§ 317, at the end. caelum... astra = 
‘the whole universe.’ 


726-727. spiritus ... alit: Vergil 
has in mind a philosophical doctrine 
common in Greek and Roman writers, 
of the anima mundi, or quickening 
soul which pervades the whole uni- 
verse. The souls of individuals are 
tiny portions of this world-soul. For 
Vergil’s interest in philosophy see 
§§ 41, 46. artis, and corpore, 727, 
personify the universe. méns, an in- 
tellugence; freely, powers of reason 
(thought). This word is a further def- 
inition of spiritus. The anima mundi 
possesses consciousness, the power of 
thought; it is sometimes called ratié, 
‘reason.’ agitat, sets in motion, ani- 
mates; motion is one sure sign of life. 
mélem and corpore both denote the 
universe, described in 724-725. sé 
corpore miscet: misced and tungere 
sometimes (chiefly in verse) are used 
with an acc. and an abl.; the latter 
appears to be sometimes local, some- 
times instr., sometimes one of accom- 
paniment. 

728-729. Inde: i.e. from this spi- 
ritus and this méns, 726,727. With the 
nouns in 728-729 sc. est, sunt, spring. 
pecudum, the four-footed creatures. 
volantum: cf. volantés, 239. quae... 
monstra, the wondrous creatures that, 
etc. marmoreé, marble, marble-like, 
i.e. bright, flashing. hominum... 
pontus includes all living creatures on 
earth, in the air, or in the sea. 
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730 Igneus est ollis vigor et caelestjs origd 
séminibus, quantum non noxia corpora tardant 
terrénique hebetant artis moribundaque membra. 
Hine metuunt cupiuntque, dolent gaudentque, neque auras 
dispiciunt, clausae tenebris et carcere caeco. 


735 


Quin et suprémd cum limine vita reliquit, 


non tamen omne malum miseris nec funditus omnés 
corporeae excédunt pestés, penitusque necesse est 
multa dia concréta modis inoléscere miris. 

Ergé exercentur poenis, veterumque maloérum 


740 supplicia expendunt. 


730-731. ollis. . .séminibus, These 
(seeds =) primal elements have (pos- 
sess), etc. séminibus refers back to 
spiritus and méns, 726, 727. For the 
form ollis see § 103, 1. vigor, life, glow. 
There is parallelism (§ 251) in this 
verse. The anima mundi (see notes on 
726) was variously identified with air, 
fire, or the ether. To the ancients air 
and fire seemed very closely akin. See 
note on hoc caeli spirabile limen, iii. 
600. Both rise heavenward; hence we 
have the phrase caelestis origd. quan- 
tum non... tardant, in so faras... 
do not retard, ete. We should say 
“except in so far as they are made slow 
by . .. made dull by,’ ete. corpora 
tardant: cf. tarda . . . corpora, 720-721. 
With tardant se. ea = vigdrem et origi- 
nem (cf. 730). 

733-734. Hinc ... gaudent, This 
ts why souls feel fear and desire, pain 
and joy. Hinc refers to the clogging 
influence of the body. metuunt.. . 
gaudent: the subject is illa sémina, to 
be derived from 730-731, but Vergil 
feels those words to be equivalent to 
animae; hence he writes clausae, 734. 
Ancient philosophers distinguished 
four kinds of reprehensible emotion: 
fear of future evil (metus), craving for 
future good (cupido), grief over pres- 
ent evil (dolor), joy over present good 
(gaudium). neque Re CACCOM ANG, 
since they are penned in by darkness 


Aliae panduntur inanis 


and by... , they descry not (through 
that darkness) the airs (of heaven). 
auras carries us back to Igneus... 
orig6, 730, and _ practically =‘their 
heavenly origin.’ tenebris ... car- 
cere: i.e. of the body (see 731-732). 
caecé, blind; we should say ‘blinding.’ 

735. Quin et =quin etiam, ii. 768. 
cum is the conjunction. limine =d7é, 
day of life. reliquit: sc. eds. 

736-738. miseris (sc. eis): for case 
see §131. Weshould say ‘from.’ Vergil 
writes loosely here, talking of the per- 
sons whose life has quitted them 
rather than of those persons’ souls. 
We should have looked for miserdrum 
animis. omnés corporeae. . . pestés, 
every bodily plague-spot, is defined by 
metuunt ... gaudent, 733; see note 
there. -que: cf. note on et, il. 94. 
multa, many elements (taints, flaws). 
ditt concréta =quae dii concrévérunt 
(sc. with those souls; see note on 
miseris, 736). See also note on crétus, 
ii. 74. inoléscere, become ingrained; 
sc. eis =animis. 

739-742. exercentur, are tried. poe- 
nis . . . supplicia: these penalties 
are intended simply as means of puri- 
fying thesouls. veterum, long-standing, 
inveterate. panduntur . . . suspénsae, 
are hung up and opened wide. inanis 

. . ventds: the winds are empty be- 
cause they are without substance. Cf. 
tenuis . . . ventos, v. 526-527. Aliae 
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suspénsae ad vents, aliis sub gurgite vast6 
infectum éluitur scelus aut exiritur igni. 

Quisque suds patimur Manis. Exinde per amplum 
mittimur Elysium, et pauci laeta arva tenémus, 


donec longa diés perfect6 temporis orbe 


745 


concrétam exémit labem, ptirumque relinquit 
aetherium sénsum atque aurai simplicis ignem, 


. . . ventés means that some souls are 
purified by air. aliis, for others; dat. of 
interest (§ 131, or § 132). aliis ... 
scelus: this purification is by water; 
sub... vastd picturesquely suggests 
the thoroughness of the cleansing. in- 
fectum: a transferred epithet (§ 212); 
the word is properly applicable to 
the soul stained by guilt rather than 
to the guilt itself. infectwm. . . scelus 
=the stain of guilt. Render aliis.. . 
aignt by others have the stain of guilt 
washed out. . . or burned out, etc. 
743-744. Quisque. . . Manis sums 
up 739-742: We undergo, each of us, 
his lot ( =appointed experience) in the 
world of spirits. Manis: properly the 
spirit that survives the death of the 
body, but here, by metonymy, the 
lot or experiences of that spirit, ‘con- 
dition in the world below.’ Exinde, 
Thereupon, i.e. after the penance de- 
scribed in detail in 739-742, and in 
summary by Quisque. . . Manis, 743. 
per: in would be far more accurate. 
per is due to the thought of 748-751, 
already in Vergil’s mind; most of these 
souls, after all, pass per Hlysvwm, on 
their way back to our world. mitti- 
mur: the subject is omnés, implied in 
Quisque... Manis. All the souls that 
are capable of the purification de- 


scribed in Hrg6 exercentur ... Manis, 
739-743, pass on to Elysium. et =et 
tamen, and yet (see iv. 390). pauci 


... tenémus, only a few of us possess 
(i.e. are privileged, allowed to possess) 
and has omnis... reverti, 748-751, 
are sharply contrasted with each 
other. The sense is, although (whereas) 
only a few of us... , all these others, 


when... , heaven calls out (from 
Elysium), etc. Sometimes in Latin 
(see note on nunc... terrae, 776), 
always in Greek, the idea expressed by 
‘although . . . yet’ is set forth by co- 
ordinate expressions, contrasted, with 
adversative asyndeton. A prose writer, 
or Vergil himself, might have made 
Exinde ... revertt (743-751) far 
simpler, by writing Quamquam in 
amplum Elysium paucit mittimur eius- 
que laeta arva tenémus, ddnec...tgnem, 
has omnis, etc., Though a few of us are 
sent... , all these others, ete. In 724- 
751 Anchises answers 719-721. 

745-747. longa orbe, long 
lapse of ages, through the completion 
of the cycle of time. concrétam, in- 
grained; cf. diz concréta, 738, with 
note. putrum ... sénsum, only in- 
tellagence, pure and undefiled, heav- 
enly.  sénsum = spiritus, 726, and 
méns, 727. aetherium =caelestis, 730. 
aurdi ... ignem, airy fire (air and 
fire), unpolluted, i.e. unpolluted ether. 
For the form aurdi see §99. sim- 
plicts =‘uncompounded,’ and so free 
from any admixture of corruption, 
‘pure,’ ‘elemental.’ In piirum... 
ignem Vergil has restated, in different 
words (§196), his theory of the 
anima mundi; see notes on spiritus 

. . alit, 726, and on vigor, 730. The 
expression thus =‘and has left nothing 
save those pure elements from which 
life is ultimately derived’ (728-729). 
It is the glorious privilege of rare souls, 
such as that of Anchises, to be reab- 
sorbed, ultimately, after inhabiting 
once, and once only, a mortal body, 
into the anima mundi. 
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has omnis, ubi mille rotam volvére per ann6s, 
Léthaeum ad fluvium deus évocat agmine magn, 


750 


scilicet immemorés supera ut convexa revisant 


rursus, et incipiant in corpora velle reverti.” 
Dixerat Anchisés, nitumque tinaque Sibyllam 

conventiis trahit in medids turbamque sonantem, 

et tumulum capit, unde omnis longd drdine posset 


755 


adversos legere et venientum discere vultis. 


“Nunc age, Dardaniam prolem quae deinde sequatur 
gloria, qui maneant Itala dé gente nepdtés, 
inlistris animds nostrumque in nomen itiras 
expediam dictis, et té tua fata docébo. 

760 Ille—vidés? —pitira iuvenis qui nititur hasta 


748-749. has omnis (animds), but 
all these other souls, i.e. all the souls 
that are allowed to enter Elysium at 
all, save only those meant*by pauci, 
744. Note sharp adversative asynde- 
ton at has. The souls of which 
Anchises is now speaking are less 
perfect than the pawci of 744; their 
lot is, therefore, to be less glorious 
than that of the souls of the pauci, 
in that they must return to earth, 
to live in other bodies, tarda. . . cor- 
pora, 720-721. That lot is, it must 
be noted, less glorious than the lot of 
Anchises, even though the souls are 
to inhabit the bodies of the heroes of 
Rome! mille annés, only a 
thousand years, is manifestly a shorter 
period than longa diés, 745. rotam 
volvére per: i.e. have completed the 
cycle of. The wheel is that of time. 
deus, heaven, as in iv. 440. évocat: 
se. ex Elysio. 

750. scilicet emphasizes the thought 
of 750-751, but without the sarcastic 
or ironical force seen in 526, ii. 577, iv. 
379. supera...convexa: asin 241. 


752-787. Anchises shows Aeneas his 
future descendants, the Romans that are 
to be. First he points out the long line of 
Alban kings, ending in Romulus. 


753-755. sonantem, murmuring, is 
explained by  strepit campus, 
709. adversdés, as they faced him. 
legere, scan. 

756. deinde, thereafter, i.e. after the 
reincarnation referred to in 748-751. 
It might be taken also as thereafter, 
in future days. sequatur, is to attend. 

757-758. Itala dé gente, coming 
after Dardaniam prélem, 756, reminds 
us of the Trojan origin of the Italian 
(i.e. Roman) race; cf. i. 19-22, ete. 
animas: object, as are the clauses in 
756-757, of expediam, 759. We may 
say, also, that animd@s is in appos. 
with prolem, 756. nostrum. . .itiras, 
destined to enter into (become part of) 
our name, i.e. to be accounted Tro~ 
jans, even aS we are. With ?turds cf. 
futirae, i. 712, with note. ndmen, 
glorious destiny; lit.,‘name (and fame).’ 

760. vidés?: sc. ewm. pura... 
hasta: a spear without an iron head, 
given as a prize for bravery in war. 
Render either by repeating the Latin 
words, in the nominative case, or, 
freely, by a victor’s spear. Ille... 
pura... hasté thus =‘ Yonder gallant 
youth.’ nititur, swpports himself by. 
With pura... nititur hasta cf. pari- 
bus niténs . . . Glis, iv. 252. 
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proxima sorte tenet liicis loca, primus ad auras 
aetherias Ital6 commixtus sanguine surget, 
Silvius, Albanum nédmen, tua postuma prolés, 
quem tibi longaevé sérum Lavinia coniinx 


édiicet silvis, regem régumque parentem, 


765 


unde genus Longa nostrum dominabitur Alba. 
Proximus ille Procas, Trdianae gloria gentis, 

et Capys, et Numitor, et qui té ndmine reddet, 
Silvius Aenéas, pariter pietadte vel armis 


égregius, si umquam régnandam accéperit Albam. 


770 


Qui iuvenés! Quantdas ostentant, aspice, viris 
atque umbrata gerunt civili tempora quercii! 


761-762. proxima ... loca, has 
by lot the next approach to the light. 
lacis and auras aetherias (cf. swperas 
... auras, 128) both stand for ‘the up- 
per world.’ Italé ... sanguine: freely, 
a Trojan with admixture of Italian 
blood; cf. 763-765. That all who are 
to be named by Anchises will be at 
once Trojans and Italians has been 
clearly stated by 756-757. For the 
constr. cf. magno sé corpore miscet, 727, 
with note. 

763. Albanum nomen: Silvius is 
said to have been the cognomen of all 
the Alban kings. Stlviws is explained 
by quem... silvis, 764-765. 

764-766. quem: in translating be- 
gin a new sentence, Him, etc. sérum, 
a late-born son. Lavinia: see note on 
genus ... Rémae, i. 6-7. Cf. also 93, 
and ii. 783. régem... parentem, to 
be, etc. For the expression of purpose 
by an appos. see note on mtinera... 
dii, i. 636. unde =a quod. Render 766 
by a race descended from him, our race, 
will be lord and master, etc. genus 
... Alba: ini. 267-272 Vergil connects 
the name of Ascanius most closely 
with Alba Longa. Again, in i. 265- 
266, iv. 618-620 (see notes) it is clearly 
implied that Aeneas’s life is not to bea 
long one. Inconsistencies (§ 52) in 
such important matters constitute a 


serious blemish. dominabitur is used 
as in i. 285; see note there. 

767-770. Procas. . . Silvius Aené- 
as: Alban kings. Various legends give 
the order of their reigns quite differ- 
ently. Numitor: for scansion see 
§ 275. qui...reddet, one who will re- 
produce you. Cf. the use of referd in 
iv. 329, v. 564. pariter... égregius, a 
hero without a peer, etc.; cf. pietate... 
armis, 403, said of Aeneas, and 
Ilioneus’s description of Aeneas in 
1. 544-545. vel, or even, rf you will. 
Aeneas Silvius is to reproduce Aeneas 
in more than name. si: as in v. 64; 
see note there. accéperit Albam: 
tradition said that Aeneas Silvius 
was kept long from the throne of 
Alba Longa. 

771-772. Qui. ..!, What glorious 

./ aspice is parenthetical, in sense 
a strengthened ecce. gerun: ... tem- 
pora: we should say, as they wear, 
etc. (see note on cantiis .. . dedére, i. 
398). Cf. gestémus pectora, i. 567. 
civili . . . querci: an allusion to the 
corona civica, of oak leaves, given to 
a Roman soldier who in battle saved 
the life of a fellow-citizen, at the same 
time killing that fellow-citizen’s ad- 
versary. This honor was given to 
Augustus as the preserver of all the 
citizens of Rome. 
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Hi tibi Nomentum, et Gabids, urbemque Fidénam, 
hi Collatinas impdnent montibus arcis, 


Pometids, Castrumque Inui, Bolamque, Coramque: 


haec tum ndmina erunt, nunc sunt sine nomine terrae. 
Quin et avd comitem sésé Mavortius addet 
Rodmulus, Assaraci quem sanguinis Ilha mater 


édicet. 
780 


Viden, ut geminae stant vertice cristae, 
et pater ipse sud superum iam signat hondre? 


En huius, nate, auspiciis illa incluta Roma 
imperium terris, animds aequabit Olympo, 
septemque tina sibi mir6 circumdabit arcis, 
félix prdle virum, qualis Berecyntia mater 


785 


invehitur curra Phrygias turrita per urbis, 


laeta deum parti, centum complexa nepdtés, 
omnis caelicolas, omnis supera alta tenentis. 


773. Fidénam: the name is usually 
pl.; ef. the sing. Mycéna, v. 52. 

776. haec refers back to the towns 
mentioned in 773-775. For its gender 
see note on hoc, i. 17. némina: a pic- 
turesque way of saying‘ famous places.’ 
nunc... terrae =though today, etc. 
See note on pauci .. . tenémus, 744. 
sine ndmine: freely, nameless. 

777. Quin et: as in 735. avo: 
Numitor, 768. comitem sésé ... 
addet: i.e. will join him in the upper 
world. Mavortius: Romulus was son 
of Mars. Cf. i. 274-277. 

778-780. Assaraci ... édiicet, a 
son of Assaracus’s blood, to be mothered 
and reared by Ilia. Tia: see Vocabu- 
lary. Only the barest reference to 
the story of Romulus would be neces- 
sary for a Roman reader. Viden in 
form =Vidésne. In sense, it = Noénne 
vidés? Viden, ut... stant: Vergil felt 
ut... stant as an exclamation inde- 
pendent of viden; hence the indic. 


stant. We might punctuate thus: 
Viden? Ut... stant . .. honore! 
geminae .. . cristae: a double- 


crested helmet was worn by Mars. 
pater ... superum: Jupiter. For 


superum, gen. pl., cf. i. 4, with note. 
sud... honore, his own (i.e. his own 
peculiar, his own proper) distinc- 
tion. The distinction was proper to 
Romulus as son of Mars. For this 
use of sud cf. that of suwm, and sua, 
641. 780 means that Romulus has 
the favor of Jupiter as well as of Mars. 

781-783. auspiciis: the ref. is to the 
famous omen of the twelve vultures 
which gave Romulus the right to 
name the city, newly built by himself 
and Remus, and to be its ruler. 
animos, her spirit, her courage. With 
this verse cf. i. 287. tina, single city 
though she is. sibi, for her protection: 
dat. of interest (§ 181). 

784-787. félix, blessed. préle virum, 
her array of warrior sons. For virum see 
§ 100. qualis . . . currt, aye, blessed 
as ts... when she rides, etc. Bere- 
cyntia mater: Cybele; see §§ 309, 311. 
turrita: i.e. wearing the coréna mi- 
ralis, &® crown with decorations re- 
sembling battlements, given among 
the Romans to the soldier who first 
forced his way over an enemy’s walls. 
Cybele wore this crown because she 
had taught men how to fortify cities. 
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Hiic geminas nunc flecte aciés, hanc aspice gentem 
Rodmandsque tuds; hic Caesar, et omnis Itili 


progeniés, magnum caeli ventiira sub axem. 


790 


Hic vir, hic est tibi quem promitti saepius audis, 
Augustus Caesar, divi genus, aurea condet 
saecula qui rirsus Latid régnata per arva 
Saturnd quondam; super et Garamantas et Indés 


proferet imperium (iacet extra sidera telliis, 


795 


extra anni sdlisque vids, ubi caelifer Atlas 
axem umero torquet, stellis ardentibus aptum). 
Huius in adventum iam nunc et Caspia régna 


laeta. . . parti, joying in her array of 
sons divine, balances félix . . . virum, 
784. deum: freely, children divine. 
centum: a round number, as ini. 416, 
but here it understates the total. 
complexa is of course to be taken 
freely, fond mother of; lit., ‘with her 
arms about.’ supera =caelestia. 784- 
787 =‘happy in her warrior brood, as 
Cybele is when she rides,’ etc. The 
comparison is between félix prdle 
virum, 784, and laeta dewm parti, 786. 
The human sons of Rome are compli- 
mented by being compared with the 
divine sons of Cybele. 


788-807. Next Anchises points out the 
Julian family, especially Augustus. 


788-790. hanc... gentem, this géns 
(clan) of ours. For this sense of hic 
see note on hoc, i. 78. Romanés... 
tuds, your own kin, truest sons of Rome. 
tuds: as being directly descended from 
you. Hic: adv.; sc. est. omnis... 
progeniés, every member of the line of 
Tilus. Yili progeniés: cf. Ialius.. . 
Tulé, i. 288, with notes. ventura, des- 
tined to come; cf. tturds, 758. axem, 
vault, dome. . 

791-794. vir, true hero.quem... 
audis, of whose promised coming you 
hear so often.’ Cf. i. 286, etc. divi (sc. 
Caesaris): Julius Caesar, who after 
his death was solemnly enrolled among 
the gods. riarsus: the first Golden 


Age was that of Saturn’s rule (§§ 310- 
311, 329). régnata . . . Saturnd: cf. 
régnata Lycurgo, ili. 14, with notes. 
super ... Indés, beyond, etc. The 
Garamantes were conquered in 19, 
but the Indi were never subdued by 
Augustus. In 20, however, the Par- 
thians restored to Augustus the stand- 
ards captured from Crassus in 53, and 
an embassy came to Rome from India. 
Vergil may be exaggerating these inci- 
dents into a formal conquest of the 
remote East. See also §§ 68-70. With 
this description of Augustus’s achieve- 
ments cf. i. 286-288. 

795-797. iacet ... telltis, there is 
(too) a land that lies, etc. sidera de- 
notes the constellations or signs of the 
zodiac. anni... vias, the path the 
sun follows in his yearly course, de- 
notes the zodiac itself. extra sidera 

. vias really =‘beyond the world 
of civilization’; cf. i. 567-568, with 
notes. ubi... aptum (cf. iv. 481- 
482) perhaps contains a ref. to Ethio- 
pia, which was overrun in 22. Vergil 
does not say that the land to which 
he refers in 795-797 is to be conquered, 
but the context clearly suggests this 
thought. 

798. in, against, i.e. at the prospect 
of. et: disregard this ef. iam nune, 
even now, so long in advance. Cf. tam 
tum, i. 18, with note. régna, sovereign- 
ties, principalities. 
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[799-813 


responsis horrent divum, et Maedtia tellis, 


800 


et septemgemini turbant trepida dstia Nili. 


Nec vérd Alcidés tantum telliris obivit, 

fixerit aeripedem cervam licet, atque Erymanthi 
pacarit nemora, et Lernam tremefécerit arci, 
nec qui pampineis victor iuga flectit habénis, 


805 


Liber, agéns cels6 NYysae dé vertice tigris. 


Et dubitamus adhiic virtiitem extendere factis, 

aut metus Ausonia prohibet consistere terra? 
Quis procul ille autem ramis insignis olivae, 

sacra feréns? Nd6sco crinis incanaque menta 


810 


régis Rom4ni, primam qui légibus urbem 


_fundabit, Curibus parvis et paupere terra 
missus in imperium magnum. Cui deinde subibit 
. Otia qui rumpet patriae residisque movébit 


799-800. responsis .. . divum: i.e. 
by reason of oracles which have pre- 
dicted the coming of Augustus. tur- 
bant, are all astir. This (apparently) 
intransitive use of turbé is very rare. 
See § 151. 

801-805. Nec ... obivit, Verily, 
verily Alcides faced not so wide an ex- 
panse of lands, etc. fixerit. . . licet, 
granting that he pierced. Cf. licet. .. 
terreat, ... licet. . . servet, 400-402, 
with notes. The position of licet after 
the subj. may be compared with that 
of sine in stringat sine, v. 163, and 
that of 6r6 in tpsa cands 6ré, 76. ne- 
mora: they had been plagued by a 
wild boar. For these exploits see 
Gayley (§ 362), pages 216-221. Ler- 
nam... arci: cf. bélua Lernae, 287, 
with note. nec, nor yet did he; sc. 
tantum telliris obivit, from 801. iuga, 
team. Nysae: see § 323. Hercules 
freed the world from monsters, Bac- 
chus taught men the cultivation of 
wine; both thus contributed to the 
advance of civilization. The labors 
of Augustus are to be like theirs in 
kind, but greater than theirs in degree. 

806-807. Et, which = Ht tamen (cf. 
744), joins 806-807 closely to 791-805; 


‘And, though Augustus is to do so 
much, is it possible that we (you and 
I) are still hesitating?’, i.e. shall we 
not play our parts? The exhortation, 
diplomatic in form (in the use of the 
pl.), is of course meant for Aeneas 


alone. virtitem: sc. nostram. ex- 
tendere factis, develop to the utmost 
through our deeds. prohibet: sc. nos. 


808-835. Anchises now points out the 
kings of Rome, and some of the heroes of 
the Republic, especially Pompey and 
Caesar. 


809-811. incana belongs with both 
nouns. menta: the pl. in incéna.. . 
menta is metrically convenient (§ 189). 
régis: Numa, to whom the Romans 
ascribed the foundation of most of 
their sacred rites. primam, newly- 
founded, wnfant; lit., ‘the first part of’ 
(see notes on summa... unda, i. 127, 
and on prima... terra, i. 541). funda- 
bit, will make firm and secure. Curi- 
bus: Numa was a Sabine, native of 
Cures. Join Curibus with missus (812). 

812-813. Cui... subibit, He will 
be followed by, etc. residis. . . virds 
... désuéta...agmina (815): cf. re- 
sidis .. . corda, 1. 722. 
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Tullus in arma virds et iam désuéta triumphis 


agmina, 


Quem iixta sequitur iactantior Ancus, 


815 


nunc quoque iam nimium gaudéns popularibus auris. 
Vis et Tarquinids régés animamque superbam 
ultdris Briti fascisque vidére receptiés? 

Consulis imperium hic primus saevasque secitiris 


accipiet, natdsque pater nova bella moventis 


820 


ad poenam pulchra pro libertate vocabit, 

infélix; utcumque ferent ea facta minGrés, 

vincet amor patriae laudumque imménsa, cupido. 
Quin Decids, Driisdsque procul, saevumque seciri 


aspice Torquatum, et referentem signa Camillum. 


825 


814-816. Tullus: sc. Hostilius, a 
warlike king, who resembled Romulus 
rather than Numa; he destroyed Alba 
Longa. nunc quoque: i.e. even as he 
will when he comes again to earth. 
popularibus auris: we must say ‘the 
winds of popular favor,’ or the like. 
Roman writers do not usually picture 
Ancus as a demagogue. 

SL(-G1S:, ViSh «1s? VIGCIC] + cus0 ty 
Would you see. . .? Tarquinids per- 
haps is meant to include Servius 
Tullius, who ruled between the two 
Tarquins. ultdris, punisher, or, freely, 
who punished (them). The story of 
Brutus and Tarquinius Superbus was 
so well known that Vergil did not need 
to add edrum ( = Tarquiniorum) to ul- 
toris. fascis, government, sovereignty, 
of which the fascés were the symbols. 
receptos, recovered; sc. & (by) Brito a 
(from) Tarquinits. Cf. such expres- 
sions as ex (ab) hoste rectpere. Brutus 
drove out the Tarquins and founded 
the Republic. 

819-823. Consulis: join with both 
accusatives. saevas: because with 
them he put his own sons to death, 
when they plotted to restore the Tar- 
quins; cf. 820-821. Brutus is to receive 
not only cénsulis imperium, but con- 
sulis insignia, the fascés, natos... 
pater, his sons, their father though he 
is. moventis, when they set in motion. 


utcumque. . . mindrés, however after 
ages shall speak of this deed. Ferd is 
often used of carrying things by 
word of mouth. This verse implies 
that in later times, perhaps in 
Vergil’s day, the act of Brutus had 
been criticized; the act of the Libera- 
tors (§ 2) may well have caused, at 
least for a time, a reconsideration of 
the whole history of the Bruti. vincet, 
will prevail; lit., ‘will conquer’ every 
consideration that would, naturally, 
keep a father from putting his sons 
to death. laudum ... cupid6d here 
denotes honorable ambition, which 
gives no heed to the talk of men (fama; 
ef. 822, and iv. 173-197). With the 
words here cf. laudumque arrécta cu- 
pido, v. 138. 

824-825. Quin aspice: cf. 
Quin morere, iv. 547, with note. Dri- 
sos: Vergil had in mind esp. Drusus, 
brother of Tiberius, and son of Livia 
Drusilla, wife of Augustus. There is 
thus a compliment to the imperial 
household. saevum... sectri... 
Torquatum, Torquatus, merciless wield- 
er of the ax; contrast the form of ex- 
pression seen in saevds. . . seciiris (se. 
Britt), 819. For the name Torquatus 
see note on pectore summd, v. 558. 
signa: those captured by the Gauls 
during their advance on Rome, at the 
Battle of the River Allia, in 387. 
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Illae autem, paribus quas fulgere cernis in armis, 
concordés animae nunc et dum nocte premuntur, 
heu! quantum inter sé bellum, si limina vitae 
attigerint, quantas aciés stragemque ciébunt, 


830 


aggeribus socer Alpinis atque arce Monoeci 


déscendéns, gener adversis instrictus Eéis! 
Né, pueri, né tanta animis adsuéscite bella, 
neu patriae validas in viscera vertite viris! 
Tique prior, ti parce, genus qui dticis Olympd, 


835 


proice téla mani, sanguis meus! 


Ille triumphata Capitélia ad alta Corinths 
victor aget currum, caesis insignis -Achivis; 


826-829. fulgére: for form see § 112. 
paribus. . . armis: the ref. is to Pom- 
pey and Caesar, who for so long a time 
seemed equal in power. Since arma = 
defensive (body) armor, in is correct. 
et... premuntur, and (for yet more 
days to come), so long as, etc. premen- 
tur, the future, would be more natural. 
nocte: i.e. the lower world; contrast 
licis, 761, with note. inter sé, against 
each other. Their war is to be a 
bellum civile. bellum... ciébunt: 
ef. i. 541, v. 585. si: used as in 770. 

830-831. aggeribus, ramparts. The 
Alps are thought of as a wall barring 
out invaders from Italy.  socer: 
Caesar; Pompey had married Caesar’s 
daughter Julia. Render socer ... 
gener by father... son. See note on 
gener, ii. 344. déscendéns: it was with 
his Gallic legions, legions that came 
from Gaul across the Alps, that Caesar 
conquered Pompey. adversis: neuter 
plural, opposing (forces). Edis: Pom- 
pey’s forces were raised largely in 
Greece and Asia Minor. 

832-833. pueri: Anchises thinks of 
them as warriors in their prime and 
so as younger than himself. They are 
his ‘children,’ too, as being his de- 
scendants. né...neu.. . vertite: 


for this form of prohibition in the 
second person see §§170-171. pa- 
triae: join with both accusatives. Note 
the alliteration (§ 252) in this verse. 

834-835. parce: freely, show mercy. 
genus... Olympd: Caesar, descend- 
ant, through Jilus, Aeneas, Anchises, 
and Venus, of Jupiter himself; see note 
on genus invisum, i. 28. The appeal to 
Caesar is a compliment; the greater 
can afford to take the initiative to- 
ward measures of peace. sanguis 
meus, blood of my blood. 


836-853. Anchises now points out other 
heroes of the Republic, and declares in 
what the real greatness of Rome is to 
consist. 


836-837. Ille . . . currum: the ref. 
is to Lucius Mummius Achaicus, who 
captured Corinth, in Greece, in 146. 
triumphata . . . Corinthé: abl. abs., 
in part temporal, in part causal. Ren- 
der freely by for triwmph over Corinth. 
Capitélia . . . currum: i.e. will cele- 
brate a triumph. Triumphal proces- 
sions came into the city from the 
Campus Martius, passed round to the 
Forum, and moved up to the Temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, on the Capi- 
toline Hill. 
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éruet ille Argos, Agamemnonidsque Mycénas, 
ipsumque Aeacidén, genus armipotentis Achilli, 


ultus avos Trodiae, templa et temerata Minervae. 


840 


Quis té, magne Caté, tacitum aut té, Cosse, relinquat? 
Quis Gracchi genus, aut geminés, duo fulmina belli, 
Scipiadas, cladem Libyae, parvoque potentem 
Fabricium, vel té, sulcd, Serrane, serentem?. 


Qué fessum rapitis, Fabii? Titi Maximus ille es, 


845 


tnus qui nobis ciinctandé restituis rem! 


838-840. éruet. . . Mycénas: cf. i. 
284-285, with notes. ille: some hero 
of Rome, distinct from Mummius 
(836-837) ; see notes on 839. For Ille 

. . tlle (836, 838) see note on TH, 845. 
Aeacidén: the ref. is not certain, but 
is probably to Perseus, King of Mace- 
donia, defeated by Lucius Aemilius 
Paulus, in 168. In this view ille, 
838, will refer to Paulus. This de- 
feat did not, to be sure, involve the 
conquest of all Greece, for Corinth 
and the Peloponnesus were yet to be 
taken, but Aemilius’s victory was a 
very famous success, and Vergil is 
writing as a poet rather than with 
strict historical accuracy. genus (son) 
... Achilli: other Latin writers agree 
with Vergil in calling Perseus a de- 
scendant of Achilles. ultus, avenging. 
et: for position see § 236. temerata: 
by the act of Ajax (i. 41), and by the 
theft of the Palladium, ii. 165-175. 
Minervae: sc. Trdianae, out of Troiae. 

841. tacitum, wnheralded. In poetry 
taced is often transitive, ‘to keep si- 
lence about.’ 

842-844. Quis: sc. tacitum relin- 
quat, out of 841. Gracchi genus, the 
Gracchan line, including not merely 
the two famous tribunes, but Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus, who distin- 
guished himself in the Second Punic 
War. fulmina, thunderbolts. Scipiadas: 
Africanus Maior and Africanus Minor. 
cladem Libyae: due to the victories 


of the Scipios, at Zama in 202, at 
Carthage in 149. parvé. . . potentem 
may =(1) ‘rich on little,’ or (2) ‘pow- 
erful by means of little,’ i.e. powerful 
though he had but slight resources, 
nothing in fact save his own virtis. 
In either view, parvd is instr. ablative. 
If (1) is the right view, then Vergil is 
praising, as other writers often do, the 
contented spirit of Fabricius and his 
incorruptibility. sulcd. . .serentem: 
Regulus was at work on his farm when 
the news came to him of his election 
as consul. 

845-846. Quo .. . rapitis (mé), 
Fabii?, Whither are you hurrying me— 
all wearied though I am, ye Fabii?, i.e. 
‘Why do you crowd on meso and press 
me to sing your exploits?’ This is an 
effective way of breaking off an enu- 
meration before it becomes weari- 
some. Tua: Anchises points to the 
proper shade or spirit, as he had done 
when he said tlle, 808, Illae, 826, Iile, 
836, ille, 838. Maximus: Quintus 
Fabius Maximus Cunctator, Hanni- 
bal’s famous opponent. Avoiding bat- 
tle, he sought to wear Hannibal out by 
a policy of delay. tnus...rem:aline 
modeled on a verse of Ennius (§ 77), 
which was very popular with the 
Romans. tinus, single-handed, i.e. un- 
aided. restituis: for the pres. after the 
fut. in 829, 837, 838, see note on 
manére, il. 194. rem =rem piblicam 
(nostram), our commonwealth. 
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Excident alii spirantia mollius aera 
(crédd equidem), vivés diicent dé marmore vultis, 
odrabunt causds melius, caelique meatiis 


850 


déscribent radié, et surgentia sidera dicent: 


tii regere imperi6 populdés, Romane, memento 
(hae tibi erunt artés), pacisque imponere morem, 
parcere subiectis, et débellare superbés.”’ 

Sic pater Anchisés, atque haec mirantibus addit: 


855 


“Aspice, ut insignis spoliis Marcellus opimis 


ingreditur, victorque virds superéminet omnis. 
Hic rem Rdmanim magno turbante tumultt 


847-848. Exciident (sc. ex aere): 
strictly a prophecy, but used here to 
concede for the sake of argument 
something which, being still in the 
future, is really debatable; in other 
words the fut. indic. here =quamvis or 
licet with a subj. (cf. 802-803). There 
are four examples of this use in 848- 
850. alii refers, of course, to the 
Greeks. spirantia. . . aera: i.e. stat- 
ues that seem to be alive. mollius, 
more delicately; sc. quam ta, Romane, 
comparing 851. crédé equidem, I be- 
lieve this, in deed and in truth. Vergil 
now grants, in point of fact, what, by 
the general form of 847-850, he had 
seemed to grant only for the sake of 
argument. 

849-850. 6rabunt...melius: Cicero 
would not have granted this, but, 
in order to enforce his point in 851- 
853, Vergil admits the superiority of 
the Greeks even in the one depart- 
ment of literature in which the 
Romans specially distinguished them- 
selves. caeli: here by metonymy for 
the heavenly bodies. radi6, rods, pointers. 

851-852. ti: see notes on Tu, 845, 
and on t&% né.. . timé, ii. 606-607. 
regere ... memento: a forceful sub- 
stitute for the fut. of positive state- 
ment which would naturally follow 
847-850. hae gets its meaning in part 
from 851, in part from pdcis ... super- 


bés, 852-853. For its gender see note 
on hoc, i. 17. artés, accomplishments, 
graces, is neatly used; skill in govern- 
ment is to be to the Romans what 
sculpture, oratory, and science are tc 
the Greeks. With 851-853 cf. i. 263-264 
(said of Aeneas), with notes. 847-853 
are a splendid summing up of 756-846, 
embodying in brief the characteristics 
of Rome as seen in the deeds of its 
heroes. Cf. §§ 62-67. 

854-901. Anchises now points out the 
Marcelli, especially the Younger Marcellus, 
son of Octavia, the sister of Augustus. He 
then tells Aeneas what awaits him in 
Italy, and finally sends him back to the 
upper world through one of the gates of 
dreams. 


854. mirantibus, for his astonished 
hearers; sc. eis = Aenéae et Sibyllae. 

855-856. Aspice, ut ... superé- 
minet: cf. Viden, ut... stant, 779, 
with note. spoliis ... opimis: see 
opimus in Vocabulary. These spoils 
were taken thrice in Roman history. 
Marcellus (855) gained them from 
the Insubrian Gauls, in the year 222. 
ingreditur, strides upon the scene 
(in-). victor, in his hour of victory. 
virés, trwe heroes though they are. For 
the picture in virds . . . omnis cf. that 
of Diana, gradiéns . . . omnis, i. 501. 

857-859. rem ROmanam: join with 
both turbante and sistet. For rem cf. 
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sistet, eques sternet Poends, Gallumque rebellem, 
tertiaque arma patri suspendet capta Quirin6.” 


Atque hic Aenéas (tina namque ire vidébat 


860 


égregium forma iuvenem et fulgentibus armis, 

sed frons laeta parum et déiecté limina vultii): 
“Quis, pater, ille, virum qui sic comitatur euntem? 
Filius anne aliquis magna dé stirpe nepotum? 


Quis strepitus circa comitum! Quantum instar in ipso! 


865 


Sed nox atra caput tristi cireumvolat umbra.”’ 


846. tumulti: this word was used esp. 
of Gallic uprisings; the verse thus re- 
peats the thought of 855-856. eques 
sternet, his horses’ hoofs will trample 
under foot; lit., ‘he, as horseman, will,’ 
etc. Marcellus’s battle with the 
Gauls was largely a cavalry fight; he 
may have won fame in like manner 
against the Carthaginians (he fought 
with distinction against Hannibal), 
but we have no certain evidence to 
that effect. tertia ... arma ... 
capta: i.e. the third set of spolia 
opima. The first two were dedicated 
to Jupiter Feretrius. patri... Qui- 
rind, 772 honor of, etc., as gift to, ete. 
For dat. see § 131. 

860. Aenéas: sc. até or exclaimat. 
tina: sc. cum Marcello (855). Render 
una. . . vidébat by he saw moving side 
by side (with Marcellus). 

861. iuvenem: the younger Mar- 
cellus, son of Octavia, sister of Au- 
gustus; cf. §45. In 25 he married 
Julia, daughter of Augustus, and was 
marked out as the’latter’s successor, 
but he died in 23, at the age of 20. 
This event caused universal sorrow. 

862. laeta parum: a good example 
of litotes; see note on nédn simili, 
ji. 136. The words belong also with 
lamina. Render 862 by but his brow, 
his eyes, and his downcast look all 
alike lacked joy. déiect6 ... vulti 
is a loose abl. of char., =‘downcast in 
look,’ with lamina. See note on prae- 
stantt corpore, i. 71. His sorrow was 


due to a premonition of his early 
death. Marcellus displays already 
the characteristics which belong rather 
to his destined life in the world above. 
Cf. what is said in 815-816 of Ancus 
Martius. Cf., also, the use of the pres- 
ent tense in restituis, 846, with note 
there. 

863-864. virum: i.e. the Marcellus 
of 855-859. anne for the simple 
an is not very common in the best 
prose; it occurs, however, in both 
independent and dependent questions. 
nepotum: sc. nostrorum. The al- 
ternatives in 864 are (1) son, (2) 
some remoter descendant. 

865-866. Quis .. . comitum (es?)! 
What plaudits of attendants ring about 
him! We should have expected the 
adj. qui. In 141 quit is used for quis 
(indef. pronoun). comitum: Marcellus 
has his admiring attendants now, even 
as the great on earth have them. In 
Vergil’s day comes was practically a 
technical term for a member of the 
suite of a prince of the ruling house. 
strepitus points to the number of the 
comités; cf. strepit . . . campus, 709. 
instar has occurred in ii. 15, iii. 637, 
but with different meaning and con- 
struction. Here it =trwe greatness, 
ideal worth. ipsd: i.e. in him inde- 
pendently of his great ancestor (855, 
863), in whose company he is, or of 
the comités. With 866 cf. ii. 360. The 
verse has ref. to Marcellus’s early 
death. 


VERGILI AENEIDOS 


[867-879 


Tum pater Anchisés lacrimis ingressus obortis: 
“O gnite, ingentem lictum né quaere tudrum. 
Ostendent terris hune tantum Fata, neque ultra 


870 esse sinent. 


Nimium yvobis Romana propago 


visa poténs, superi, propria haec si dona fuissent. 
Quantés ille virum magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitiis, vel quae, Tiberine, vidébis 
finera, cum tumulum praeterlabére recentem! 


Nec puer Iliaca quisquam dé gente Latinds 


in tantum spé tollet avis, nec Romula quondam 
G1ld sé tantum tellis iactabit alumnd. 

Heu! pietas! heu! prisca fidés invictaque belld 
dextera! Non illi sé quisquam impiine tulisset 


868-871. quaere here=inquire, search 
into, probe. tudrum, your descendants. 
Ostendent ... tantum, will merely 
give a glimpse of. ultra esse, to live 
longer. propagd, race, line. visa: 
sc. est. propria, securely its own, re- 
fers back to Rdmdna, 870; see note 
on propriam, i. 73. haec... dona, 
such a gift as he. si... fuissent: 
not a contrary to fact condition, but 
a condition in O. O., dependent on 
vobis . . . visa (est), which =putastis 
or existimastis. The protasis is con- 
tained in Nimium ... poténs. In 
O. R. we should have nimiwm Romana 
propagd sit poténs, propria st haec 
dona fuerint. Nimium . . fuis- 
sent is a fine tribute to the might of 
Rome and its sons. Even the gods 
were jealous of that might! 

872-874, magnam ... urbem: cf. 
Mavortia . . . moenia, i. 276-277, 
also said of Rome. Mavortis: join 
both with wrbem and with Campus. 
Campus: the Campus Martius, in 
which stood the mausoleum built by 
Augustus; in this Marcellus was 
buried. aget, will drive, will send. 
vel: for vel with a question (exclama- 
tion; see note on i. 11) cf. note on 
aut... ve, i. 869-370. In translating, 
disregard vel. Tiberine: the address is 


to the god of the river. finera: for the 
pl. see §§ 189-190. tumulum... re- 
centem: the mausoleum of Augustus, 
built, for himself and his family, in 27, 
only four years before the death of 
Marcellus. 

875. quisquam = quisquam alius(al- 
ter). 

876-877. spé, by the hopes he in- 
spires, concerning his future great- 
ness. av6s, sires, his dead ancestors, 
who are looking forward with pride 
to his future greatness, even as 
Anchises himself has been dwelling 
on that greatness. quondam, ever; 
the word is rarely used of the future. 
ld =UIl6 alid (alterd). sé tantum... 
iactabit, take such pride in. 

878-879. Heu! . . . dextera!: we 
should say something like Alas for his 
devotion to duty, for his honor, honor of 
the olden days, etc. pietas.. . dex- 
tera is a rhetorical and forceful way 
of intimating that Marcellus pos- 
sessed all these qualities. tulisset: 
Vergil effectively makes Anchises 
overleap the years that are to elapse 
before Marcellus comes to life, and 
speak of him as if he were already 
dead. In fact, of course, Vergil is 
giving his own feelings as he looks 
back on Marcellus’s early death. 


880-892] 


obvius armat6, seu cum pedes iret in hostem, 


LIBER SEXTUS 
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880 | 


seu sptimantis equi foderet calcdribus armos. 

Heu! miserande puer, si qua fata aspera rumpas! 

Ta Marcellus eris! Manibus date lilia plénis 

purpureds spargam florés, animamque nepdtis 

his saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 885 


munere.” 


Sic tdta passim regidne vagantur 
aéris in campis latis, atque omnia listrant. 
Quae postquam Anchisés natum per singula dixit, 
incenditque animum famae venientis amGre, 


exin bella vird memorat quae deinde gerenda, 


890 


Laurentisque docet populds, urbemque Latini, 
et qué quemque mod6 fugiatque feratque labérem. 


. . rumpas, mayest thou 
am some way, etc. For this form of 
wish or prayer cf. Si . . . ostendat, 
187-188, with note. This prayer forms 
the protasis to Ti... erts, 883; see 
note there. 

883-885. Ta... eris!, True Mar- 
cellus will you be! (‘if my prayer, si 
-..7rump4as, shall be answered’). date 
.. . fungar (885): for the constr. cf. 
Date ...abluam.. . legam, iv. 683- 
685, with note on Date. Render thus: 
Give me lilies, bright-hued flowers! Let 
me scatter them with full hands and... 
heap high . . and discharge, etc. 
purpureés... flérés, bright-hued flow- 
ers, is in appos. with lilia. See note on 
lamen .. . purpureum, i. 590-591. 
animam, shade, spirit; Anchises fan- 
cies himself at the grave of Marcellus, 
rendering the proper offerings. his 
saltem, these at least, and inani, empty, 
idle, strengthen each other. 

886. minere is explained by Mani- 
bus... ddnis, 883-885. Sic: i.e. mark- 
ing the various shades and holding 
converse as to their future. vagantur: 
sc. Anchisés et Aenéds et Sibylla. It 
may be noted that, since 752, there 
has been no mention of the Sibyl. 


882. si . 


In iii. 441-460, verses spoken by 
Helenus, Vergil declared that the 
Sibyl was to reveal to Aeneas his for- 
tunes, etc. In Book VI, however, 
Vergil, using a far better and more 
effective plan, puts the great prophecy 
to Aeneas into the mouth of the spirit 
of Anchises, one of the favored pauci, 
744. The prophecy in 756-805, 808- 
885, and that on the shield (viii. 626- 
728) are the greatest revelations 
made to Aeneas. See §§ 63, 72, 86. 

887. aéris =an adj., misty. 

888-889. per singula duxit: cf. 
perque omnia duxit, 565. venientis: 
mark the tense; famae venientis =the 
glorious destiny already drawing near. 

890-892. vird, his hero son. Lau- 
rentis ... populés: cf. Laurentem... 
Thybrim, v. 797. Note that no de- 
tails are given of Aeneas’s personal 
fortunes (cf. tua fata, 759). It would 
have been grievously inartistic to 
prophesy Aeneas’s fortunes in detail, 
and then to describe them in detail. 
The speech of the Sibyl, 83-97, con- 
tained little, if anything, not already 
known to Aeneas. For like artistry 
see note on verba... singula, iii. 348, 
at the end. 
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[894-901 


Sunt geminae somni portae, quarum altera fertur 
cornea, qua véris facilis datur exitus umbris, 


895 


altera candenti perfecta niténs elephanté, 


sed falsa ad caelum mittunt Insomnia Manés. 
His ubi tum natum Anchisés tinaque Sibyllam 
prosequitur dictis, portaque émittit eburna, 
ille viam secat ad navis socidsque revisit. 


900 


Tum sé ad Caiétae récto fert litore portum. 


Ancora dé prora iacitur; stant litore puppés. 


893-894. somni stands for somnio- 
rum, which would here be unmetrical. 


fertur =dicitur, is represented as. For 
the mention of tradition here cf. 
audita, 266. exitus, egress. umbris: 
the shades are thought of here as 
bringing messages to sleeping mortals. 
Cf. 695-696, with notes. 

895-896. perfecta niténs, fashioned 
an shining splendor. sed: sc. per hanc. 
falsa insomnia, false are the 
visions that by it the Manes, etc. We 
may compare with 894-896 the de- 
lusiveness of the gold and the silver 
caskets in Shakespeare, The Merchant 
of Venice. 

897-898. Sibyllam: Vergil now 
rightly recalls the Sibyl sharply to our 
thought (see note on vagantur, 886). 
prosequitur, escorts. This verse, meter 
apart, would run, correctly, and more 


simply, thus: dictis ad portam ebur- 
nam prosequitur eaque émittit. porta 
... eburna: for case see § 159. 
Dreams after midnight were ac- 
counted true both by the Greeks and 
by the Romans (see notes on v. 738- 
739). Vergil, in making Aeneas issue 
by the gate of false dreams, is indi- 
cating that Aeneas comes forth from 
the underworld before midnight. For 
hints concerning the time of Aeneas’s 
stay in the lower world see 255, 535- 
539, with notes. See also notes on 
266-267, at the end. Aeneas is in the 
land of the shades from dawn till 
nearly midnight. 

900. réct6. . . litore, straight along 
the shore; cf. adversé flumine, etc., and 
see §159. The Sibyl’s return to her 
temple is taken for granted (§ 254). 

901. Chit 277% 
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I. Ovin’s Lire 


Sources of Our Knowledge.— We have no important ancient 364 
biography of Ovid. Our knowledge of his life is derived almost 
wholly from what he tells us himself (§ 374). The sources on 
which we rely for the details of Ovid’s life are thus very dif- 
ferent from those on which we draw for a knowledge of Vergil 
(§§ 36-37). 

Ovid’s Birth; Influence of His Birthplace and of the Time 365 
of His Birth. P. Ovidius Nasd was born on March 20, 48 B.c., 
at Sulmo, a town about ninety miles east of Rome. He was 
thus a provincial (§ 38). The natural beauties of his native 
district, especially the mountains and the cold streams, early 
appealed to his imagination, and led him to, careful observa- 
tion and sympathetic study of the outside world. An appre- 
ciation of nature is one of the striking characteristics of his 
poetry. 

Ovid was only twelve years old when the Battle of Actium 366 
was fought (§ 15). Thus, by the time Ovid came to man- 
hood, Augustus’s personal government was a fact that Ovid 
never thought of challenging. He had not been sorrowfully 
conscious in impressionable years, as Vergil had been, of the 
passing of the Republic (§§ 1-15, 43). He had not fought, 
as Horace had, on the losing side (§ 31). We miss, therefore, 
in Ovid the passionate patriotism which marks Vergil’s Georgics 
and Aeneid, and Horace’s more important Odes. 
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367 Ovid’s Parentage; His Family.—Ovid’s father was a man of 
equestrian rank, and a wealthy landowner. A_ brother, 
exactly one year older than Ovid, died at the age of twenty. 
Ovid was thrice married. The first two marriages were of 
short duration; the third lasted many years, in fact, till his 
death. Of this last wife, Ovid speaks in high terms; he com- 
mends her devotion to him in his exile (§ 371). He had a 
daughter, apparently by his second wife. 

368 His Education.—Ovid was brought to Rome at an early 
age by his father, to study there. With his father’s desire 
that he should devote himself to the law and a public career 
he had no sympathy (§ 369). The study that attracted him 
most was rhetoric; all his writings show clearly the effects of 
such study. Ovid traveled extensively in Greece and Asia 
“Minor; he visited Athens and Troy (§§ 54-57). He tells us 
that he studied at Athens; what he studied he does not say. 
He lived also in Sicily for nearly a year. In his references 
later to the East and to Sicily Ovid shows himself deeply 
sensitive to the charms of climate, the seashore, and inland 
scenery (§ 365), and keenly alive to the suggestions of legend, 
poetry, and history called forth by such places as Troy and 
Athens. 

369 His Public and Social Career—After serving in minor 
civil and judicial offices, Ovid gave himself to a life of ease 
and social pleasures, and to the composition of his poems. 
He had the qualities that make for social success. He was 
capable of showing warm friendship, and of winning the 
friendship of others. His capacity for seeing the humorous 
side of things (§ 394), and of touching all subjects in a light, 
often a mocking, vein made his earliest writings welcome. 

370 His Earliest Poems; Poetic Associates; Patrons.—Ovid tells 
us that, when he was a boy, the Muses, i.e. the goddesses of 
poetry, strongly attracted him. When he was still very 
young, he gave public readings of his poems, especially of the 
Amérés (§ 373), through which he won the attention of 
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various poets. He knew well, for example, Propertius (§ 34), 
and Aemilius Macer, of Verona; he was acquainted, too, 
with poets of the preceding generation, Horace (§31) and 
Tibullus (§ 34). ‘Vergil,’ he says, ‘I only saw.’ Maecenas 
($$ 17, 44) he nowhere mentions. Ovid’s three patrons, M. 
Valerius Messalla Corvinus, Cotta Messalinus, son of Messalla, 
and Fabius Maximus, belonged to a circle different from that 
of Maecenas. 

His Banishment.—In 8 a.p. when he had published his erotic 
poems (§ 373), and had in fact written, though he had not: 
published, his Fast? (§ 375) and his Metamorphdsés (§§ 376- 
400), Ovid was suddenly notified, that, by order of Augustus, 
he must retire to a place called Tomis, on the Black Sea, near 
the mouth of the Danube. How he had offended Augustus 
we do not know. His lack of serious purpose, his devotion 
to pleasure, his irresistible tendency to make sport of all 
things (§§ 369, 373, 375, 394), and other characteristics of 
his writings must always have irritated Augustus. Some 
particular event, about which we can only guess, led Au- 
gustus at last openly to display his resentment against Ovid. 


371 


His Life at Tomis.—Some time in 9 a.p. Ovid reached 372 


Tomis—a small place, half-civilized, cold and bleak, exposed to 
frequent attacks by the neighboring barbarians. To a man of 
Ovid’s type (§ 369), life at such a place must have been a sore 
trial, even though we discount what he wrote about it, in his 
many appeals for remission or modification of his punishment 
(§ 374). His lot was, in fact, far less bad than it might have 
been. Thus, the sentence of banishment (§ 371) did not deprive 
him of his property; hence he was free from anxiety, in financial 
matters, either for his wife and daughter (§ 367) or for himself. 
He won the respect and the liking of the natives at Tomis. 
He busied himself with writing various poems, chief among 
which were his appeals, direct or indirect, to Augustus for 
remission or modification of the sentence of banishment. 
Those appeals were in vain. He died at Tomis in 17 or 18 a.p. 
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II. Ovip’s Works 
1. WORKS OTHER THAN THE METAMORPHOSES 


373 Erotic Poems: Amérés, Ars Amatoria, Héroides.— 
Ovid’s earliest writings belong to the field of erotic, that is, 
love, poetry. In them Ovid deals with love in the frankest 
terms, but without hint that there was in his own life any 
consuming passion. In the Amdérés, he recounts, in three 
books, his love—probably fictitious—for a certain Corinna. 
The work is an amusing parody of the seriousness with which 
such writers as Tibullus and Propertius (§ 34) had treated the 
theme of love. The Ars Amdatoria, is a mock didactic poem 
concerning the way in which men may win and keep the love 
of women (Books 1-2), and in which women may win and 
keep the love of men (Book 3). The Hérézdes, or Epzstulae 
Héroidum, are twenty-one letters from famous heroines of 
mythology to absent husbands or recreant lovers. Some of 
these were, perhaps, not written by Ovid. The most famous 
are letters from Penelope to Ulysses, from Medea to Jason, 
and from Dido to Aeneas. 

374 Poems Written at Tomis.—At Tomis, Ovid wrote the 
Tristia, Laments, in five books, and the Epistulae ex Ponto, 
in four books. In the Tristza he describes his journey to 
Tomis, and his life there; he defends himself against the charges 
which, he thinks, led to his banishment; and makes appeal 
to Augustus for a remission or modification of his sentence. 
There is much biographical material (§ 364). In the Hpistulae 
ex Pontd Ovid addresses some twenty different persons at 
Rome, likely to have influence with Augustus, begging them 
to intercede in his behalf. In their revelation of the effect 
on Ovid of his punishment, and their testimony to his life at 
Tomis, both the Tristia and the Epistulae ex Pontd have a 
deep personal interest. We must remember, however, that 
it was to Ovid’s advantage, in making appeals for mercy, 
to paint, without relief, his life at Tomis. 
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The Fasti.—The Fdsti was first published, in a revised 375 
form, after Ovid’s banishment (§ 371), and after the death of 
Augustus. As we now have it, it consists of six books. It 
deals with the religious festivals that fell between January 1 
and June 30; a book is devoted to each month. The term 
Fasti (sc. Dzés) meant, properly, a list of the days on which 
it was lawful (fas) to transact legal and other business. Dzés 
fastt imply, by contrast, diés nefasti, days on which it was 
unlawful (nefas) to transact business. Naturally, to such 
lists remarks were added to explain why a day was classed 
as fastus or as nefdstus. Thus the term Fast? came to equal our 
word calendar. Hence Ovid’s Fastt is “A Religious Calendar 
in Verse.”’ Ovid has much to say of the details of festivals and 
of their origins; he dwells on human incidents connected with 
the celebrations, especially on those of a humorous char- 
acter (§§ 369, 394). The Fdsti is the only systematic treatise 
on Roman religion that has come down from ancient times. 
Ovid’s support of religion was, however, formal, and perhaps 
an attempt to offset the effect on Augustus of his erotic poems 
(§§ 371, 373). Ovid was not temperamentally religious, as 
Vergil was (§ 39); he had no serious belief in the orthodox 
Roman religion, or in the orthodox Greco-Roman mythology. 


2. THE METAMORPHOSES 
(A) GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


Brief Survey.—The greatest work of Ovid’s life is his Meta- 376 
morphdsés, in fifteen books (about 12,000 verses). In the opeaing 
verses he declares his purpose to be ‘to tell of bodies changed 
into new forms, from the beginning of things to the present 
day.’ He first describes the transformation of primal chaos into 
the ordered universe, and then recites over two hundred tales, 
most of them involving transformations, usually of human 
beings into trees, rocks, birds, beasts, water, or stars. The 
tales are, for the most part, Greek in origin. But in Book XIII 377 
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Ovid describes the voyage of Aeneas (§§ 55, 56, 59) from Troy 
to Italy. From this tale he passes on to other Roman themes, 
such as the deification of Aeneas, Romulus, and Julius Caesar, 
and the appearance of the new star into which, in popular 
belief, the soul of Julius Caesar was transformed. ‘There is 
flattery of Augustus, as Julius Caesar’s greater son, but, it 
should be remembered, the publication of the Metamorphésés 
came during Ovid’s banishment, when he was using every 
means to effect his recall (§ 374). 


(B) DETAILED OUTLINE OF THE METAMORPHOSES 


378 The Flood; Deucalion and Pyrrha; Daphne; 16; Phaethon.— 
After he has described the transformation from chaos to 
the ordered universe (§ 376), Ovid tells the tale of man’s 
sinning, until, in punishment of human wickedness, Jupiter 
overwhelmed the world by a flood. Only the pious Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, his virtuous wife, escaped. Taught by the oracle 
of Themis, they flung stones over their heads, which were 

379 changed into men and women (1. 318-415: Selection I, pages 
517-526). The earth now bore strange creatures, among them 
the Python, a dread dragon at Delphi. This Apollo slew; to 
commemorate the deed, he instituted the famous Pythian Games 
at Delphi. The victor’s prize here was an oak garland, because 
as yet the laurel did not exist. Ovid then narrates Apollo’s love 
for Daphne, and his pursuit of her, until, in answer to her prayer 
to her father, the river-god Peneus, she was changed into the 
laurel (452-566). To the palace of Peneus, in the Vale of 
Tempe, in Thessaly, Greece, various river-gods came at the 
news of the fate of Daphne. Only Inachus was absent, 

380 because he was grieving for his daughter I6, beloved by Jupiter, 
and, in consequence, driven by Juno through sorrows innu- 
merable. Argus, of the countless eyes, set all round his head, 
guarded the heifer into which, to save her from Juno’s ven- 
geance, Jupiter transformed I6. When Argus was slain by 
Mercury, Juno set his eyes in the tail of her favorite bird, 
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the peacock. I6, at last restored to human form, was wor- 
shiped as a goddess in Egypt (568-747). Her son, Epaphus, 381 
had a comrade, Phaéthon, whose mother, a nymph, had told 
him that he was son of Apollo. Since his playfellows doubt 
this, Phaéthon declares that he will visit Apollo in heaven, 
and learn the truth (748-779). In Book II (1-328: Selection IT, 
pages 527-554), Ovid tells how Phaéthon drives the chariot of 
his father, Apollo, the sun-god (§ 317), till, losing control of the 
steeds, he sets the earth afire. To save the world, Jupiter 
kills Phaéthon with his thunderbolt; his sisters mourn for 
him till they are transformed into poplars; their tears are 
changed into amber (330-366). 

Europa; Cadmus.—Mercury now helps Jupiter to win the 382 
maid Europa (833-875). He drives the cattle of her father, 
Agenor, King of Phrygia, from their usual pasture-ground, on 
a mountain side, to the seashore, where Europa was wont to 
frolic with her Tyrian maidens. Jupiter takes his place in 
the herd as a beautiful snow-white bull. The princess, charmed 
by the animal, pets him, and ventures even to sit upon his 
back. Little by little the bull moves toward the sea, till at 
last, plunging into the waves, he bears Europa off to Crete. 
This leads to the story of Cadmus (38. 1-137: Selection III, 383 
pages 555-566). The sorrows of Cadmus’s family, all trace- 
able to his killing of a dragon sacred to Mars, are next re- 
counted—the tale of Actaeon, Cadmus’s grandson, killed by 
his own hunting-hounds (148-252), the story of Semele, daugh- 
ter of Cadmus (260-315), and the account of the rending of 
Pentheus, King of Thebes, grandson of Cadmus, by the 
Bacchantes, because he opposed the rites of Bacchus (513-733). 
Within these tales is set the beautiful story of Echo and 
Narcissus (339-510). 

Pyramus and Thisbe.—Taught by the fate of Pentheus, 384 
the people of Thebes now ardently worship Bacchus—all 
save Alcithoé, daughter of Minyas, and her sisters. They 
stay at home, busy, with their slave-women, at household 
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tasks, such as spinning wool (4. 1-41). To lighten their toil, 
one tells the tale of Pyramus and Thisbe (55-166: Selection 

385 IV, pages 567-575). In Book IV, also, Ovid tells how 
Cadmus, finding his sorrows too much to bear, prays to be 
changed into a snake; he and his wife, Harmonia, are so trans- 
formed. In their altered form they take great comfort in the 
deeds of their grandson, Perseus. One of these is the rescue 
of Andromeda (663-764: Selection V, pages 576-584). 

386 In Book V, Ovid tells how Pluto carried off Proserpina, 
daughter of the goddess Ceres, to the underworld, to be his 
wife (385-437). In Book VI, we read of Arachne, who would 
not acknowledge herself inferior to the goddess Minerva in 
spinning and weaving wool; changed into a spider, she spins 
forever (5-145). 

387 Niobe; Medea; Pasiphaé and the Minotaur.—Arachne’s 
friend Niobe learns of her fate, but is not warned thereby to 
speak reverently of the gods (165-312: Selection VI, pages 
585-595). Book VI deals, too, with Tereus, Philomela, Procne, 
and Itys (424-674). In Book VII we have the story of Medea 
and Jason (1-403: for part of this see Selection VII, pages 
596-609). Book VIII begins with a reference to various stories 
relating to Minos, King of Crete (1-151), especially the love of 
his daughter Pasiphaé for a beautiful bull, by whom she was 
mother of a dreadful man-eater, the Minotaur. 

388 Daedalus.—To hide this monster, Daedalus, the master 
craftsman, built, at Minos’s bidding, the famous Labyrinth, 
whose mazes none could, unaided, solve. But Theseus, 
helped by Ariadne, Minos’s daughter (whom Daedalus had 
told what to do), slays the Minotaur, comes back in safety 
to the entrance, and carries off Ariadne (152-182). Daedalus, 
kept in Crete by Minos, makes wings for himself and his son, 
Icarus, and leaves the island (183-235: Selection VIII, pages 
610-613). 

389 Philemon and Baucis.—In Book VIII, again, is the famous 
tale, beautifully narrated, of the pious aged couple, Philemon 
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and Baucis (616-724: Selection IX, pages 614-623). Out of 
their poor store, they freely entertain Jupiter and Mercury, 
when the latter, disguised as mortals, visit them. Bidden 
to ask a gift in return, they beg only that they may be guard- 
ians of the temple into which they had seen their own house 
transformed, when the gods had overwhelmed by a flood all 
other folk of the neighborhood in punishment for their selfish- 
ness. Their wish is granted; after long service as such guardians 
they are changed into trees. 


Orpheus and. Eurydice.—In Book IX we find various ad- 390 


ventures of Hercules, and a description of his death (1-272). 
Later comes the tale of Iphis, born a maiden, but transformed, 
by the goddess Isis, into a youth, who wins Ianthe (666-797). 
In Book X is the tale of Orpheus and Eurydice (1-77: Selec- 
tion X, pages 624-630). Orpheus, torn a second time from 
Eurydice, sings songs by which all nature is charmed (78-739), 
among them the story of Venus and Adonis (503-739); within 
this is the tale of Atalanta’s Last Race, told by Venus (560-680: 
Selection XI, pages 630-640). 


Midas.—In Book XI, Ovid tells how the women of the 391 


Cicones, a people of Thrace, angered because Orpheus, still 
loving Eurydice, will not notice them, slay the bard. To 
punish the women, Bacchus changes them into oak-trees 
(1-84). To punish the land he deserts Thrace, and goes to 
the country of the River Pactolus, in Asia Minor. There, 
to reward King Midas for a friendly service, he promises to 
grant him whatever blessing he may desire (85-145: Selec- 
tion XII, pages 641-645). 

In Book XII we find an account of the famous fight between 
the Lapithae and the Centaurs, at the marriage of Pirithoiis 
to Hippodame (210-535), a tale told by the aged Nestor, wise 
counselor of the Greeks at Troy. The book closes with the 
story of the killing of Achilles, by an arrow shot by Paris, 
son of Priam (§§ 56-57), and kindred matters. This book 
thus brings the reader into touch with the Aenezd. 


392 
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393 Tales of the Trojan Cycle.—Ovid now gives other tales of 
the Trojan Cycle, i.e. of the cycle of stories to which the 
Aeneid belongs—the tale of Hecuba, the story of Aeneas’s 
wanderings (§§ 55-60), etc. Here he touches lightly many 
matters included within the Aeneid, and also brings in stories 
belonging to the Odyssey, in particular the blinding of Polyphe- 
mus by Ulysses (14. 167-222). In Book XV occur the references 
to Numa, Julius Caesar, and Augustus (§ 377). 


(C) CHARACTERISTICS OF THE METAMORPHOSES 


394 Ovid’s Imaginative Power; Understanding of Nature; Mock 
Heroic Spirit— All his life Ovid was fascinated by the world of 
mythology, which has been well described as a “free country, 
wherein the creative imagination can roam, forming and trans- 
forming to suit its pleasure.”’ With the idea of transformation, 
too, his fancy and his keen wit always loved to play. Hence, in 
the Metamorphdésés Ovid had a theme exactly to his liking. He 
treats it with fine imaginative power, sympathetic understand- 
ing of nature (§ 365), and, in the main, with every appearance of 
seriousness. From time to time, however, he serves notice, 
clearly, that he is not serious. Thus, in 10. 25-27, after de- 
scribing Orpheus as bowed down with grief at the death of 
Eurydice, Ovid makes Orpheus say to Pluto and Proserpina, 
‘I craved the power to endure my pain—yes, I will assert that 
I tried to master it. But Love proved too strong. Love is 
a god well known in the world above; whether he is well known 
here, too, I do not know. And yet, and yet, I infer, I sur- 
mise, that here, too, he is known.’ 

In form, then, the Metamorphésés is an epic poem (§§ 74, 
88); in spirit it is a mock epic poem. It thus corresponds in 
tone to the mock seriousness of his erotic poems and to parts 
of the Fasti (§ 373; compare also §§ 369, 375). 

395 His Narrative Skill—Ovid’s narrative skill, clearly visible in 
all his works, reaches in the Metamorphdsés its fullest de- 
velopment. It is often implied that the short story belongs 
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to modern times. But in the Odyssey there are short stories 
of absorbing interest, told with the highest artistic skill. 
An example is the story, in Book IX, of the blinding of the 
Cyclops Polyphemus by Ulysses and his companions. Fine 
short stories in the Aeneid are the account, in Book VIII, of 
the victory of Hercules over the evil giant Cacus, and the 
narrative, in Book LX (314-449), of the midnight foray, the 
momentary triumph, but ultimate defeat and death, of Nisus 
and Euryalus. But no other ancient writer was the equal 
of Ovid as a writer of short stories. Perhaps the most per- 
fect example of a short story ever written is the story of 
Pyramus and Thisbe (Selection IV, pages 567-575). 

Popularity of the Metamorphosés——Many of the tales 
described in the Metamorphésés were popular in ancient days. 
Proof is afforded by the frescoes in Roman houses, especially 
at Pompei. In working out some of his descriptions, Ovid 
had such frescoes or other works of art (paintings or statues 
or statuary groups) before his mental and physical eyes. 
Quintilian, the great Roman rhetorician of the first century 
A.bD., frequently refers to Ovid; later Roman poets all show 
careful study of his writings. Many lines from his poems, es- 
pecially from his erotic poems, have been found scratched on 
walls at Pompeii. In the seventh century, an abridgment of 
the Metamorphésés, in Latin prose, was made; in the thirteenth 
or the fourteenth century, the poem was turned into Greek 
prose. That the Metamorphdsés was much read in the Middle 
Ages is well known. Ovid was the favorite Latin author of 
the Renaissance. Certain Italian writers—Tasso, Boccaccio, 
and Ariosto—were deeply influenced by Ovid. In the Meta- 
morphésés, Italian, French, and Flemish painters found a 
rich mine of suggestions. In England, many writers, but 
especially Chaucer, Gower, Spenser, Milton, and Shakespeare, 
were diligent students of the Metamorphdésés.1 


10n the matters mentioned in sf 399-400 see especially S. G. Owen, ‘‘Ovid and Romance” 
(§ 405), Gayley (§ 406), and E. K. Rand (§ 405). ° 
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IlJ. A Brier BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In §§ 402-405 is given a list of books and articles of importance 
and interest to the student of Ovid. 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL HELPS 


402 Knapp, Cuarues, ‘Helps to the Study of the Metamorphoses of Ovid,” 


403 


404 


in The Classical Weekly XVI. 25-27, 33-34, 41-42, 49-51, 57-58, and 
“Further Helps to the Study of the Metamorphoses of Ovid,” The Classical 
Weekly XVII. 65-67, 73-75. In these papers many articles and books are 
named, dealing with General Criticism of Ovid, Text Editions of Ovid’s 
Various Works, Annotated Editions of the Metamorphésés (German and 
American), Annotated Editions of Other Works of Ovid, The Place of 
Ovid in the Latin Course, Ovid’s Mythology, and Articles on Special 
Topics. Abstracts and quotations are often given. 


2. EDITIONS 
(A) Editions Containing the Latin Text Alone! 


Merxet, R. Complete text, in the Teubner Text Series, 3 volumes 
(Leipzig, Teubner). This edition has long been in process of revision by 
Exwap, R., and Levy, F. Volume I contains the Amérés, Héréides, 
Ars Amatéria; Volume II contains the Metamorphésés; Volume III con- 
tains Tristia, Ibis, Epistulae ex Ponto, Fasti. 


(B) Annotated Editions of the Metamorphoses 


Among the annotated editions of the Metamorphésés? the following 
are most helpful. 

Haver, Morirz. Die Metamorphosen des P. Ovidius Naso, I-VII, 
ninth edition, by Exwaup, R. (Berlin, Weidmann, 1915). The notes 
that deal with the mythology are excellent. 

Korn, Orro. Die Metamorphosen des P. Ovidius Naso, VIII-XV, 
fourth edition, by Eaxwaup, R. (Berlin, Weidmann, 1916). The sum- 
maries and the notes on the mythology are clear and helpful. 

SimBELIs, JOHANNES, and PouLLe, F. P. Ovidiit Nasonis Metamorphoses: 
Auswahl fiir Schulen (Teubner, Leipzig. Books I-IX reached a nineteenth 
edition, by Sranex, Orro, in 1916; Books X-XV reached a fifteenth 
edition, also by Sranan, in 1911). An admirable selection of stories is 
given; the notes are clear and good. 


1See page 132, note 1. 

2American editions are omitted here, as in the Bibliography to Vergil (§ 353). The 
names of several American editions (all of Selections) will be found in the articles men- 
tioned in § 402. 
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3. GENERAL CRITICISM OF OVID 


Dorr, J. W. A Literary History of Rome from the Origins to the Close 405 
of the Augustan Age (London, Unwin, 1909; New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1909, 1927). See pages 578-611. 

Ranp, Epwarp Kennarp. Ovid and His Influence (Boston, Marshall 
Jones Company, 1925; now published in New York, by Longmans, 
Green, and Company). 

DimspaLtE, Marcus 8. A History of Latin Literature (New York, 
D. Appleton and Company, 1915). See pages 329-346. 

MackarL, J. W. Latin Literature (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1895). See pages 132-144. 

Setar, W. Y. The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age: Horace and the 
Elegiac Poets (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1892). See pages 324-362. 

Owen, S. G. The article “Ovid” in The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
eleventh edition, Vol. XX, pages 386-390. 

Mippieton, Grorer, and Miuis, THomas R. The Student’s Com- 
panion to Latin Authors (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1896). 
See pages 200-213. 

Owen, S.G. “Ovid and Romance,” an article in the book called Hng- 
lish Literature and the Classics, edited by Gorpon, G. 8. (Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1912). See pages 167-195. The article deals particu- 
larly with Ovid’s influence on English literature. 


4, MYTHOLOGY 


To what is said in § 362 about works on mythology something may 406 
be added. 

In Gaytey, C. M., The Classic Myths in English Literature and Aré’, 
Part I (1-463), the myths are given; in the Commentary (465-540) there 
are explanations and notes of various kinds, and indications of the use 
made of the myths by authors and painters. 


EXPLANATIONS OF REFERENCES IN THE NOTES 


In the making of references to parts of ‘Ovid, Metamorphoses, or to parts 
of the Aeneid the following system has been used: 


(1) Books of Ovid are indicated by Arabic numbers (e.g. 2, 4), books 
of the Aeneid by small Roman numbers (e.g. ii, iv). 

(2) When a reference is made to another passage in the same Selection 
from Ovid, only the number of the verse is given. 


(3) When a reference is made to another Selection from Ovid, or to 
a passage of Ovid outside these Selections, both the number of the 
book and the number of the verse are given. 


(4) When a reference is made to the Aeneid, both the number of the 
book and the number of the verse are given. 
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Séparat Adnids Oetaeis Phicis ab arvis, 


313 


terra ferax, dum terra fuit, sed tempore in illd 


pars maris et latus subitarum campus aquarum. 


315 


Mons ibi verticibus petit arduus astra dudbus, 
ndmine Parnasus, superantque cacimina nibis. 
Hic ubi Deucalidn—nam cétera téxerat aequor— 
cum cdnsorte tori parva rate vectus adhaesit, 


SELECTION I 


The Escape of Deucalion and Pyrrha 
from the Flood; the Repeop- 
ling of the Earth 


Metamorphoses 1. 313-415 


For this Selection see § 378; Gayley 
(§ 362), pages 15-16, 468, §§ 19-20. 
—Man’s fall from the sinlessness of 
the Golden Age, through the degener- 
ation of the Silver Age and the Bronze 
Age, to the black sin of the Iron 
Age, Ovid describes in 1. 89-252. The 
Flood’ he describes in 253-312. 


313-323. Deucalion and Pyrrha, es- 
caping from the Flood, come aground on 
Mt. Parnassus. They worship the deities 
of the mountain, especially Themis. 


313-315. Séparat .. . arvis: to 
keep the word-order, render by The 
Aonians are parted from ...by Phocis. 
ferax: in later days, the valley of the 
Cephisus (see note on Céphisidas, 369) 
was famed for its fertility. dum, as 
long as. pars: sc. erat. subitarum, 
suddenly created. 

316-317. Mons... Parnasus (317): 


a famous mountain, with five peaks. 
From its highest peak, 8000 feet above 
sea level, may be seen Mt. Olympus, 
to the north, Mt. Helicon, to the 


southeast, and the Peloponnesus, 
with its mountains, to the south. 
verticibus . . . dudébus: the Phaedria- 
dae, ‘Shining Rocks,’ two long cliffs, 
facing south, full against the sun, 
that approach each other till they 
are separated, at last, only by a narrow 
chasm, through which come _ the 
waters of the famous Fons Castaliae. 
They rise several hundred feet above 
the shelf on which Delphi lay, itself 
about 1900 feet above sea level. 
Their beauty and the distinction lent 
to them by Delphi made it easy to 
disregard the other peaks. petit, 
aims at. arduus, towering. ndmine: 
abl. of specification. cacimina: nom.; 
sc. etus. 

318-319. Hic... adhaesit (319): for 
word-order see § 230. cétera: freely, 
all else. tori: §130, and Note. Torus 
is used esp. of the marriage couch. 
vectus, sailing. See vehd in Vocabulary. 
adhaesit: freely, caught fast on. 
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[320-329 


320 Corycidas nymphas et nimina montis addrant 
fatidicamque Themin, quae tunc 6racla tenébat. 
Non illd melior quisquam nec amantior aequi 
vir fuit aut ill4 metuentior tlla dedrum. 
Iuppiter ut liquidis stagnare palidibus orbem 


325 


et superesse virum dé tot modo milibus tnum 


et superesse videt dé tot modo milibus tinam, 
innocués ambé, cultdrés niminis ambé, 
nubila disiécit, nimbisque aquiléne rem6tis 
et caeld terras ostendit et aethera terris. 


320-321. Corycidas: see § 107. In 
Greek proper names Ovid uses Greek 
forms far more freely than Vergil does. 
On Mt. Parnassus, at a point about 
4600 feet above sea level, a grotto 
lies in a slope which rises sharply 
from a plateau. In and around this 
grotto, the Antrum Cérycium, Bacchic 
festivals were celebrated. For the 
nymphs in general see §§ 325-327. 
nuimina: sc. cétera. -que, and in par- 
ticular: § 218. Themin: accusative. 
Gracla: §§ 189, 190. tenébat: freely, 
was mistress of. The oracle at Delphi 
belonged in turn to Ge (Tellus: § 309), 
Themis, and Apollo (§ 317). 

322-323. illd... illa (323): abl. with 
the comparatives amantior . . . nietwen- 
tior, since quam,‘ than,’ is omitted. See 
A. 406; B. 217, 1-2; Bu. 541; D. 446; 
G. 296, and R. 1; H. 471; H.B. 416. 
When quam is omitted, the abl. 
usually precedes the comparative, as 
here. quisquam: here an adj.; usually 
a pronoun. aequi...dedrum: § 125. 
aut... dedrum: Non (322) belongs 
with this clause, too; nor was, etc. 
metuentior . . . dedrum, more god- 
fearing. Ulla: a noun, =alla (alia) 
fémina; it is used because quisquam 
has no feminine singular nominative 
form. 


324-329. Jupiter stops the 
scatters the clouds. : 


324. ut =postquam, as often in Ovid. 


rain and 


liquidis . . . palidibus, was one great 
pool of standing waters; lit., ‘was 
being pooled by means of watery 
marshes.’ stagnare gives the result, 
was standing still, not the process, 


‘was being brought to a standstill.’ 


See §§ 160, 222. 
rarum. 

325-326. superesse . . . milibus 
anam (326) : Ovid is fond of repetitions, 
which often involve, as here, exact 
metrical correspondence. See § 300. 
Through them he gains varied effects— 
especially pathos and humor. dé tot... 
milibus =dé tot milibus (quae) modo 
(supererant), out of the many thou- 
sands that so lately were alive. videt: 
for the pres. see § 163. The pf. indic. 
is the tense commonly used with post- 
quam, and with ut (324) =postquam. 

327. innocuéds: in Latin, an adj. 
which refers to persons of different 
sexes is masculine. ntiminis: coll. 
sing. (§ 187), the heavenly powers. 

328-329. nibila . . . nimbis: 
nubilum is a poetic word, =nibés, 
cloud in general; nimbus is arain cloud. 
aquilone: instr. ablative. Aquilo is 
here a clearing wind. In 1. 262-264, 
describing the coming of the Flood, 
Ovid says (Iuppiter) Aeoliis Aquilé- 
nem claudit in antris . . . émittitque 
Notum (the rainy South Wind). et 
-.. et, both ...and. In translating, 
disregard the first et. aethera: § 101. 


orbem =orbem ter- 


330-338 ] 


Nec maris ira manet, positdque tricuspide tél 
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330 


mulcet aquas réctor pelagi, supraque profundum 
exstantem atque umerods innatd miirice téctum 
caeruleum Trit6na vocat, conchaeque sonanti 
Inspirare lubet, fltictiisque et flimina signd 


iam revocare dato. Cava biicina siimitur illi, 


335 


tortilis, in ldtum quae turbine créscit ab imG, 
biicina, quae medio concépit ubi déra ponts, 
litora voce replet sub utrdque iacentia Phoebd. 


330-347. Neptune directs Triton to 
sound the signal bidding the waters re- 
treat. Triton obeys. All the waters, hear- 
ing the signal, check their progress at once; 
presently, they begin to subside. 


330-331. positd =dépositd; see § 221. 
-que, but. Ht and -que are often, to 
our feeling, adversative, esp. after a 
negative expression. tricuspide tél6: 
for Neptune and his trident see i.145- 
156, § 321, and the picture facing page 
431. réctor, lord. 

332. exstantem: proleptic (§ 211), 
till he stands out. atque joins téctwm 
to exstantem. Disregard it, however, 
and render by till he stands out, with 
his shoulders covered. umerds: see 
§ 147, or § 149. innat6 mirice, by 
the shell-fish that had grown thereon, or, 
by a growth of shell-fish. See § 214. 
Ovid thinks of Triton as overgrown 
with barnacles. 

333. caeruleum, sea-hued. [In iii. 
432, the creatures that girdle Scylla 
are called caeruleae canés. Triténa: 
e107. In vi. 171-174, Misenus, a 
Trojan, challenges Triton to a con- 
test in making music with a shell, and 
is killed by the god. conchae: § 138. 
sonanti: proleptic (§ 211), till tt rings. 

334-335. inspirare: as subject sc. 
eum. The ellipsis of the pron. subject 
of the inf. is common in verse (§ 244, 
1,6). Note the éininspirare. A short 
vowel before initial 7-consonant. is 
regular in verse. fltctis: sc. maris. 
flamina: sc. terrdrum. signd . 


daté: abl. abs., sounding the signal. 
iam, at last. Study tam in Vocabulary; 
see also note on Jam, i. 120. illi: see 
§ 133. 

336. in latum, in(to) breadth, i.e. 
in(to) wider and ever wider spirals. 
turbine, twrst, or, spiral. im6: the ba- 
cina, when in use, was held with the 
larger end pointing upward. 

337-338. bicina repeats bicina, 335. 
See note on swperesse, etc., 325. quae 
. . . ubi: we should say, When this 
trumpet catches, etc. But Latin likes to 
tie sentences closely together, and 
hence often uses a rel. pron. or rel. 
adj. where English is content with a 
demonstrative. Often, too, in Latin a 
subordinating conjunction is used 
in such a rel. clause, as here (wht). 
concépit . . . replet, catches .. . fills. 
337-338 tell what is repeatedly 
true of Triton’s notes. To express 
repetition in present time, Latin 
uses pf. indic. in the subordinate 
clause, pres. indic. in the main clause, 
correctly, because the one act must 
precede the other. English uses 
present tense in both clauses. ubi: 


§ 236. aéra =animam (breath) Tri- 
tonis. For the form cf. aethera, 329. 
pontd: local abl., see §§ 154, 155. 
voce, notes. utrdque . .. Phoebo, 


either Sun. Roman poets often write as 
if the setting sun and the rising sun 
were quite distinct from each other. 
For Phoebo =séle see § 207. For the e 
in utroque see note on inspirare, 334. 
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Tune quoque, ut dra dei madida rorantia barba 


340 


contigit, et cecinit iussds inflata receptis, 


omnibus audita est telliris et aequoris undis, 

et quibus est undis audita coercuit omnis. 

Jam mare litus habet, plénés capit alveus amnis, 
flimina subsidunt, collésque exire videntur, 


345 


surgit humus, créscunt loca décréscentibus undis, 


postque diem longam niidata caciimina silvae 
ostendunt, limumque tenent in fronde relictum. 

Redditus orbis erat. Quem postquam vidit indnem 
et désdlatas agere alta silentia terras, 


350 


Deucalidn lacrimis ita Pyrrham.adfatur obortis: 


“O soror, 6 conitinx, 6 fémina sdla superstes, 
quam commine mihi genus et patruélis orig6, 


339-342. Tunc quoque ... omnis 
(342): illustration of the statement 
in 337-338. Ora, lips. madida... 
barba: either (1) instr. abl. with 
rorantia, or (2) abl. of char., wet- 
bearded; see, then, note on praestanti 
corpore, i. 71. iussds =quds Triton 
qussus erat canere. Ovid is fond of 
using wussus in striking ways; twssds is 
here a transferred epithet (§ 212). 
inflata: freely, filled with his breath. 
receptus: the pl. is due in part to the 
fact that Ovid is thinking of the re- 
treat of many waters, in part to 
metrical convenience; wsswm .. . re- 
ceptum would be unmetrical. undis: 
personified; see § 133. quibus... 
omnis =undds quibus audita est, (eds) 
coercuit omnis. Even in prose the 
antecedent is thus incorporated in the 
relative clause. 

343-344. plénds, full though they 
are. In Latin, an adj. or a part. 
often =a clause, temporal, causal, ad- 
versative, conditional. See also note 
on aeger, i. 208. capit, holds, i.e. has 
room for. alveus: coll. sing.: § 187. 
exire, come out from the waters. 
videntur, are seen. The true pass. 
sense of vided is common in poetry. 
See note on videntur, i. 396. 


345-347. loca, expanses of (dry) 
land. See locus in Vocabulary. diem 
=tempus. nudata, bared, or, freed from 
the waters. limum... relictum log- 
ically = though they still hold, etc. The 
lit. sense is ‘show and (yet at the same 
time) hold,’ etc. -que: as in 330. 
relictum =qui relictus est; see note on 
correpta, i. 100. 

348-366. Deucalion voices his own fear 
and sorrow. But he expresses, too, the 
comfort he derives from the survival of 
Pyrrha. He prays that he may have the 
power to repeople the earth. 


348-349. Redditus ... erat, had 
been restored, sums up 324-347. orbis: 
as in 324. Quem postquam: see note 
on quae... ubi, 337. inanem: sc. esse, 
to balance agere, 349. agere... 
silentia, was pursuing (maintaining) 
silence, or, was burried in silence. 

SH1=SHSe, (OL se, oObekate. OS 50 le 
soror: Pyrrha was cousin of Deuca- 
lion. But sister is more effective here 
than ‘cousin’ would be. quam... 
iungunt (353): freely, joined to me by 
(ties of) a common race. For the word- 
order see § 230. patruélis origé: lit., 
“descent from uncles’ ; freely, kinship on 
our fathers’ part. The words =‘ ties of 
a common family,’ closer ties than 


353-364 | 
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deinde torus itinxit, nunc ipsa pericula iungunt, 
terrdrum quascumque vident occasus et ortus 


nos duo turba sumus: possédit cétera pontus. 


355 


Haec quoque adhic vitae non est fidiicia nostrae 
certa satis; terrent etiam nunc nibila mentem. 
Quis tibi, si sine mé fatis érepta fuissés, 


nunc animus, miseranda, foret? 
Qué cdnsdlante dolérés? 


ferre modo possés? 


Quo sdla timdrem 
360 


Namque ego, créde mihi, si té quoque pontus habéret, 
té sequerer, conitinx, et mé quoque pontus habéret. 


O utinam possim populis reparare paternis 
artibus, atque animas formatae infundere terrae! 


those suggested by commine...genus. 
deinde: for scansion see § 282. torus: 
asin 319. Cf. coniiinz, 351. pericula: 
for a see note on inspirare, 334. 

354-355. occasus et ortus: sc. sdlis. 
nos duo, we two alone. turba, the 
crowding rabble, or, the teeming popula- 
tion. Deucalion speaks in bitter jest. 
See turba in Vocabulary. There is 
good juxtaposition of contrasts in duo 
turba (§ 240). possédit: from possido. 

356-357. Haec .. . fidicia, This 
confidence too, i.e. aS well as others we 
entertained during the Flood. vitae: 
§ 130. certa, sure-founded. 

358-359. Quis is here an adjective. 
Usually it is a pronoun. For the 
separation of Quis from animus (359) 
see § 230. fatis may be (1) dat. of 
separation, from, etc. (see note on silici, 
i. 174), or (2) dat. of the agent (§ 133). 
If (2) is right, we should print Fatis, 
and supply ex undis. fuissés =the 
prose essés. animus, (frame of) mind, 
or, feelings. miseranda, hapless woman. 
In English we need a noun in such 
expressions. foret =esset. This use is 
esp. common in conditions contrary 
to fact. Quod... mod6 (360): see 
§ 230. The abl. sing. of modus ends 
in 6; modo, adv., ends ino. s6dla =si 
sola essés. See note on pléndés, 343. 

360. Qué consdlante dolérés?: free- 
ly, Who would be consoling you in 


In Latin, an interroga- 
tive often belongs in sense with an 
element of the sentence which in syn- 
tax is quite subordinate (here with the 


your grief? 


abl. absolute). 
quod, vii. 307. 


Cf. qué, i. 8, quid, i. 9, 
Ovid’s form here is 


good, because it emphasizes the 
thought of Pyrrha’s grief. 
361-362. Namque, (I put these 


questions to you), because, etc. See note 
on namque ... ventd, i. 65-66. quo- 
que ... quoque correspond exactly in 
meter and in position in the verse, but 
not in sense, since té quoque =‘you as 
well as all the rest of the world’, 
whereas mé quoque ='me as well as 
you.’ See also notes on superesse, etc., 
325-326, and on bicina, 337. 
363-364. O utinam: for the hiatus 
see §§285, 292. O is never elided. 
O utinam is the most emotional way 
of introducing a wish or a prayer. 
possim, may have the power. paternis 
=patris mei. Prometheus, father of 
Deucalion, fashioned mortals of clay. 
See Gayley (§ 362), pages 8-9. ani- 
mas: the pl. well suggests the many 
forms into which Prometheus put 
life. See §193. formatae... terrae, 
to shape... and then to breathe therein, 
etc. fdrmdtae is a fine word here; 
formé usually =‘mold into a beautiful 
form.’ terrae: see § 138. Cf. conchae 
. inspirare, 333-334. 
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365 Nune genus in nobis restat mortale duobus— 
sic visum superis!—hominumque exempla manémus!”’ 
Dixerat, et flébant: placuit caeleste precari 
numen, et auxilium per sacras quaerere sortis. 
Nilla mora est: adeunt pariter Céphisidas undas, 


ut nodndum liquidas, sic iam vada nota secantis. 


Inde ubi libatds inroravére liquérés 

vestibus et capiti, flectunt véstigia sanctae 

ad délibra deae, quorum fastigia turpi 

pallébant miiscé, stabantque sine ignibus drae. 
375 Ut templi tetigére gradiis, procumbit uterque 


365-366. mortale duédbus: juxtapo- 
sition of contrasts (§ 240): the whole 
human, us two alone. See notes on 
nos duo and turba, 355. ‘sic... 
superis (est)!, so it seemed best!, etc., = 
sic décrévérunt superi! Cf. dis aliter 
visum, li. 428, with note. exempla 
here =exempla séla, the sole surviving 
specimens. There is parallelism (§ 251) 
in this verse. 


367-380. Deucalion and Pyrrha resolve 
to appeal to Themis for help. They make 
their way to her temple, and ask her how 
the earth can be repeopled. 


367-368. Dixerat . . . placuit = 
Quibus verbis dictis cum flévissent, 
placuit. placuit (eis) =visuwm est eis = 
décrévérunt. numen, the heavenly 
power, Themis’s oracle. The word is 
explained by per sacrads . . . sortis, 
which =drdcla, 321. Study sors in 
Vocabulary. 

369-370. Nilla ... est: adeunt: 
parataxis; see §§ 247, 249. Sine mora 
adeunt would give the idea. But 
Sine mora would be unmetrical. 
Céphisidas: cf. Corycidas, 320, with 
note. Ovid forgets, or ignores, the 
fact that the Cephisus was some miles 
away from Delphi, and far below it. 
ut. .., sic: freely, “although ss <, 
nevertheless; lit., ‘precisely as they 


were not yet limpid, so they were 
cleaving,’ etc. The second clause is 
treated as just as true as the first 
clause’is, i.e. there is in Latin com- 
plete coédrdination, whereas in English 
one clause is regarded as subordinate. 
Cf. note on limum.. . relictum, 345. 
iam: see note on Jam, i. 120. vada, 
shallows, pictures the continued sub- 
sidence of the waters. Cf. 343-347. 
nota, familiar, i.e. their usual. se- 
cantis: the rivers are now running deep 
within their beds, not over the banks. 

371-374. Inde, Therefrom, = Ex un- 
dis. libatos... liquérés, had taken a 
little of the waters and had sprinkled 
at like dew. See libd in Vocabulary. 
They were purifying themselves be- 
fore they appealed to the goddess. 
See ii. 719-720, with note on v7v6, and 
vi. 635-636, corpus... aqua, with note 
on recentt. imrodravére: see §115. 
vestibus et capiti: the shift of numbers 
occurs because capitibus is unmetrical. 
délibra: for the pl. see §§ 189, 190. 
deae: Themis; cf. 321.  fastigia, 
gables, or, gable roof. sine ignibus, fire- 
less. Sine +abl. often =an adj. of neg- 
ative meaning. Arae: join with qué- 
rum, 373. 

375-376. Ut: as in 324. tettgére: 
see §115. gradts, steps. uterque: for 
the gender see note on innocuds, 327. 
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pronus humi, gelidéque pavéns dedit dscula saxd, 
atque ita “Si precibus,” dixérunt, ‘‘nimina itstis 
victa remolléscunt, si flectitur ira dedrum, 

dic, Themi, qua generis damnum reparabile nostri 


arte sit, et mersis fer opem, mitissima, rébus!”’ 
Mota dea est sortemque dedit: ‘‘Discédite templo 


380 


? 


et vélate caput, cinctasque resolvite vestis, 
ossaque post tergum magnae iactate parentis!”’ 
Obstipuére didi, rumpitque silentia vice 


Pyrrha prior, iussisque deae parére reciisat, 


385 


detque sibi veniam pavid6 rogat dre, pavetque 


pronus humi, so that he lies prostrate, 
etc. prdnus is proleptic: § 211. dedit 
-.. saxo: cf. Cadmus ..., peregrinae 
... Oscula terrae figit, 3. 24-25, with 
notes. For kisses of farewell cf. 
amplexae . . . tenent postis, atque 6s- 
cula figunt, li. 490. 

377-380. ita, wnder these circum- 
stances. precibus: instr. abl. with re- 
molléscunt, become soft, or, are softened. 
See §§ 160, 222. nimina: for the a 
see note on inspirdre, 334. dic: the 
short forms of the imp. of dicd, facto, 
dico, fero are common. qua... arte: 


see § 230. reparabile ... sit= 
reparart possit. mersis =summersis; 
see § 221. mitissima, most gracious 


goddess: see note on miseranda, 359. 
rébus: rés in the pl. often =the uni- 
verse, or, the world. 


381-394. Themis bids them fling be- 
hind them the ‘ossa magnae parentis.’ 
Pyrrha, mystified, distracted, refuses to 
obey. Deucalion finally suggests that the 
‘ossa’ are only stones. 


381-383. templ6: see § 152. vélate 
caput: the Romans covered their 
heads when they prayed. See note on 
velare . . . adopertus, iii. 405. caput: 
for sing. see note on vestibus et capiti, 
372. capita would be unmetrical. 
cinctas . .. vestis, loose your girdled 


robes, or, loose the girdles of your robes. 
See § 214, and cf. inndatd mirice, 332, 
with note. In iii. 370, Helenus, the 
Trojan prophet, takes off his fillets be- 
fore he essays to prophesy. Iniv. 518, 
Dido, preparing for the magic rites by 
which she is to free herself from her 
love for Aeneas, removes one sandal 
and ungirdles her robes. The loosing 
is done that the worshiper may be free 
to yield fully to the working of the 
divine power. post tergum: mortals 
are not privileged to watch, directly, 
the wonder-working which the gods 
perform. 

384-386. Obstipuére: see § 115. The 
Greeks and the Romans strongly 
condemned mutilation of the dead. 
rumpit ... Pyrrha: Pyrrha, daughter 
of Epimetheus, ‘ Afterthought,’ speaks 
without reflection. -que: as in 330. 
parére rectisat: see § 176. Note that in 
the best prose reciso is not used 
with the inf. unless it is itself nega- 
tived. When it is affirmative, it is con- 
strued with quéminus or né and the 
subjunctive. det... sibi... rogat, 
begs that (the goddess) shall give her. 
We have here O.O. Pyrrha said, Da 
miht veniam. Ovid keeps as close to 
this as he can. pavetque, for she is 
afraid. On the meaning given to -que 
see note on -que, vil. 51. 
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laedere iactatis maternds ossibus umbras. 
Interea repetunt caecis obsciira latebris 
verba datae sortis sécum inter séque volitant. 


390 


Inde Prométhidés placidis Epiméthida dictis 


mulcet, et “Aut fallax,” ait, ‘est sollertia nobis, 
aut pia sunt nillumque nefas dracula suddent. 
‘Magna paréng’ terra est: lapidés in corpore terrae 
‘ossa’ reor dici: iacere hés post terga iubémur.”’ 


395 


387. laedere: with pavet, which = 


timet. In prose, too, the inf. is regu- 
larly used with timed, metud, vereor, 
when they =‘be afraid (to do some- 
thing),’ ‘are unwilling (to do some- 


thing).’ See §176. iactatis .. 
ossibus, by tossing, ete. With 
ossibus sc. méatris, out of méater- 


nas. The juxtaposition in méaternas 
ossibus makes the ellipsis easy. 
umbras: the pl. is metrically con- 
venient (§ 189); mdternam would 
have been unmetrical before ossibus. 
Pyrrha, without reflecting, inter- 
prets the oracle (383) literally. See 
note on rumpit ... Pyrrha, 384-385. 

388-389. Interea, But presently. 
Interea often =‘presently,’ ‘by and 
by.’ repetunt, review. obscira gives 
the result, dark, not the process, 
‘darkened.’ See note on stagnare, 
324. latebris, hiding places of the 
oracle’s meaning. Render obscira... 
latebris by darkened by blind mysteries. 
datae =quae eis @ Themide data erat. 
sécum, to themselves, i.e. silently. inter 
séque: § 236. Ovid avoids attaching 
-que to a dissyllabic preposition. Here, 
he preserves the unity of the phrase 
inter sé, and gains a good dactylic 
close to his verse (§ 264). intersé... 
volitant =turn over (in talk) with each 
other. With volitant cf. Eng. discuss, 
derived from discutid (see discutid in 
Vocabulary). 

390. Prométhidés ... Epiméthida: 
Ovid is fond of patronymics, i.e. nouns 


Coniugis augurid quamquam Titania mota est, 


ending in -idés, -iadés, -éis, or -ts, 
which denote ‘son of,’ ‘daughter of,’ 
‘descendant of’ someone. They sug- 
gest high lineage, and are, besides, 
often convenient metrically. Here 
Ovid wants to suggest, also, that Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha reflect the character- 
istics of their fathers. See also note on 
rumopit Pyrrha, 384-385. On 
Ovid’s humor see §§ 369, 371, 373, 
375, 394. 

391-394. sollertia: here skill in 
interpreting oracles. ndbis =mithi. 
Nos often =ego, even in prose. pia, 
righteous. -que: see § 219. For the 
parallelism in 392 see § 251. suadent, 
urge. Magna... est, Therefore, etc. 
For aut pia... terra est (392-393) a 
more logical, less emotional form 
would be awt, cum (‘since’) pia sint 
nillumque... suddeant, Magna, etc. 
For Earth as mother of all things see 
§ 309. lapidés ... dici, the stones in 
the body of the Earth are, I think, 
spoken of as ‘the bones.’ ossa =ossa 
... (in corpore) magnae .. . parentts, 
383. hds: emphatic, it 7s these we are 
bidden, ete. terga: for the a see note 
on inspirare, 334. 


395-415. Still hesitant, Deucalion and 
Pyrrha decide, nevertheless, to fling stones 
over their heads. The stones flung by 
Deucalion are turned into men; the stones 
flung by Pyrrha become women. 


395-397. auguri6, (interpretation of) 
the omen. Titania: the terms Titan 
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spés tamen in dubid est: aded caelestibus ambo 
diffidunt monitis. Sed quid temptare nocébit? 
Discédunt, vélantque caput, tunicdsque recingunt, 
et lussds lapidés sua post véstigia mittunt. 


Saxa—quis hoe crédat, nisi sit prd teste vetustas?— 


400 


ponere diritiem coepére suumque rigdrem, 
mollirique mora, mollitaque dicere formam. 
Mox, ubi crévérunt natiiraque mitior illis 
contigit, ut quaedam, sic ndn manifesta vidéri 


forma potest hominis, sed, uti dé marmore coepta, 


405 


non exacta satis rudibusque simillima signis. 


and Titania were often applied to 
descendants of the Titans ($§§ 309, 
311). IJapetus, father of Prometheus 
and Epimetheus, was himself a Titan. 
md6ta, moved, or, cheered. ade, to such 
an extent: for the parataxis see § 249. 
Less emotional would be adeé (tanto- 
pere) diffidunt ... ut (‘that as a 
result’) spés in dubio sit. monitis 
(sc. Themidis): dative. In the best 
Latin diffidéd is used only with the 
dative. quid temptare nocébit?, what 
harm will it do to try? For quid see 
§ 146. For Ovid’s pleasantry see note 
on 390, at the end. Ovid is often 
flippant with respect to the gods. 

398-399. vélant . . . recingunt: see 
note on cinctas.. . . vestis, 382. iussds 
=quos mittere post sé tussi erant. Cf. 
qussos ... receptis, 340, with note on 
tussos. véstigia: Deucalion and Pyrrha 
had been moving about as they cast 
the stones. 


400-402. quis hoc crédat ... ?: 
the answer would be Ném6é hoc 
crédat. nisi . . vetustas, should 


length of days not serve as a witness, 
etc. Ovid means that the long time 
during which the tale has been told— 
and believed—is evidence of its truth. 
Of course this is no argument at all. 
Vergil, in x. 791-792, a wholly serious 
passage, says, ‘Your glorious deeds, 
Lausus, I will not leave unsung,’ 


st qua fidem tanto est operi lataura 


' vetustas, if lapse of time shall bring 


credence to prowess so wondrous. pré, 
wn lieu of. ponere =dépdnere; see § 221. 
coepére: see § 115. suum, their proper, 
or, their normal, belongs with both 
nouns in the verse. For its position 
see § 234. mora: instr. abl., by lapse 
of tume, or, gradually. mollita: the repe- 
tition (molliri . . . mollita) calls atten- 
tion to the miracle; see notes on su- 
peresse, etc., 325-326, on bicina, 337, 
and on quoque ... quoque, 361-362. 
dicere, develop. To a spectator the 
stones would seem literally to be draw- 
ing human shape out of the ground. 

404-406. ut . .., sic: as in 370. 
quaedam ... férma, a certain measure 
of shape. For the force given to 
quaedam here see note on summa... 
undG,i.127. ut ... hominis =‘though 
some measure of likeness to the human 
form can be discerned, nevertheless 
the shape (of the stones) is not yet 
unmistakably human.’ sed, uti (est 
forma) dé marmore coepta, but as a 
shape is that has been begun out of 
marble. exacta, perfected. rudibus 
-.. Signis =rudium signorum formae 
simillima; condensed comparison. See 
note on cum ndvibus, i. 193. rudibus, 
rough hewn. -que: as in 330.. signis, 
statues. Signum is often used of 
paintings or statues. 
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Quae tamen ex illis aliqué pars timida sticd 
et terréna fuit, versa est in corporis tsum, 
quod solidum est flectique nequit, mitadtur in ossa, 


410 


quae modo véna fuit, sub eddem ndmine mansit, 


inque brevi spatid, superdrum nimine, saxa 

missa viri manibus faciem traxére virdrum, 

et dé fémined reparata est fémina iacti. 

Inde genus dirum sumus experiénsque laborum, 
415 et documenta damus qua simus origine nati. 


407-409. tamen: the thought is 
that, though each stone as a whole 
was transformed into a human being 
(401-406), yet different parts of the 
stones were transformed in different 
ways (407-410). As often, the 
‘although’ clause is left to inference. 
ex illis: join with pars; edrum pars 
is the commoner form. sicé: instr. 
abl. with uwmida, which gives the 
result, damp, not the process, ‘damp- 
ened’; see §§ 160, 215. versa est = 
conversa est; see § 221. in... tsum, 
to meet the needs of; see note on in, 


vili. 386. corporis, flesh. flectique: 
for -que see § 219. 
411-415. nimine: instr. ablative. 


traxére, developed. Cf. dicere formam, 
402, with note on ducere. fémined = 
féminae, subjective genitive. fémina: 
coll. sing. (§187), beside virérum, 412; 
féminae would be unmetrical. Cf. 
note on vestibus et capiti, 372. Inde, 
Therefore, For that reason; a common 
meaning. experiéns ... labérum: 
cf. amantior aequi, and metuentior... 
deérum, 322, 323, with note on aequi 

. dedrum. documenta damus = 
probémus, ostendimus, and hence may 
be used with the dependent question 
qua... nati.—For the swift close of 
the story in 414-415, sharply contrasted 
with the leisure of 313-413, see note on 
néve ... virgo, 10. 679-680, at the end. 


LIBER SECUNDUS 


Régia Solis erat, sublimibus alta columnis, 
clara micante aurd flammasque imitante pyropd, 
culus ebur nitidum fastigia summa tegébat, 
argenti biforés radiabant limine valvae. 
Materiam superabat opus, nam Mulciber illic 5 
aequora caelarat medias cingentia terras, 
terrarumque orbem, caelumque quod imminet orbi. 
Caeruleéds habet unda deds, Trit6na candrum, 


SELECTION II 


The Story of Phaéthon 
Metamorphoses 2. 1-328 


For this Selection see §§ 380-381; 
Gayley (§ 362), pages 94-98, 494-495, 
§ 76. 


1-18. In the skies is the palace of the 
sun-god, fashioned by Vulcan of richest 
materials most artistically wrought (1-5). 
On its doors of silver are graven lifelike 
portrayals of sea and earth and sky (5-7), 
each with its proper tenants—the sea (8- 
14), the earth (15-16), the sky (17-18). 


1-4. columnis: instr. abl. with alta, 
which gives the result, high, not the 
process, ‘uplifted.’ See §§160, 215. 
flammas ... imitante: freely, flame- 
like. cuius ... tegébat, whose gable- 
roof was sheathed by, etc. fastigia: as 
in 1. 373. summa: render by tower- 
ing, or by an adv., above.  biforés 
... valvae, the leaves of its double doors. 
See biforis in Vocabulary. biforés... 
valvae properly implies two leaves, 
each double, or four valvae in all. Com- 
pare the double folding-shutters 
once common in American houses 
inside windows. But Ovid may be 
using valvae here as =merely ‘doors,’ 


and there may be but two leaves in 
all. luamine, sheen. Note the con- 
trast of colors—marble columnis (1), 
auro (2), pyropo (2), ebur (3), argenti 
(4). Ovid, more than any other Ro- 
man poet, dwells on colors, especially 
in contrasts. See note on flavd... 
auro, i. 592-593. 

5-7. Materiam, coming after 1-4, 
=‘the materials (splendid as they 
were). To keep the word-order, 
render by The materials, glorious 
though they were, were outdone by, 
etc. opus, workmanship, or, artistry. 
Usually opus denotes the finished 
results of work. Mulciber... caela- 
tat: for Vulcan’s artistry cf. viii. 
426-438, and viii. 608-731 (the shield 
he fashioned for Aeneas: § 72). With 
5-18 cf. also Vergil’s account of the 
doors of the Temple of Apollo at 
Cumae, vi. 20-33. medias, dnter- 
mediate, i.e. lying between the various 
aequora. See Oceanus in Vocabulary, 
last sentence. orbi=orbi terrarum. 
Cf. terradrum .. . orbem at the be- 
ginning of the verse. 

8. Caeruleds: cf. caerulewm Tri- 
tona, 1. 333, with notes. Tritona 
canorum: see 1. 331-342, with notes 
there. Triton is pictured here, too, as 
blowing his biicina. 
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Prdteaque ambiguum, ballaendrumque prementem 
10 Aegaedna suis immania terga lacertis, 
Doridaque, et ndtds, quarum pars nare vidétur, 
pars in mile sedéns viridis siccare capillés, 
pisce vehi quaedam. Faciés ndn omnibus tina, 
non diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sor6rum. 
15 Terra virds urbisque gerit, silvasque, ferdsque, 
fliminaque, et nymphas, et cétera nimina riris. 
Haec super imposita est caeli fulgentis imago, 
signaque sex foribus dextris, totidemque sinistris. 
‘Quo simul acclivi Clymenéia limite prdlés 
20 vénit, et intravit dubitati técta parentis, 
protinus ad patrids sua fert véstigia vultiis, 


9-10. Protea: see § 110. ambiguum, 
of ever-shifting shapes. prementem, 
gripping close. Aegaedna: see § 107. 
Aegaeon, also called Briareus, was a 
hundred-armed giant (§310). suis, 
peculiarly his own, or, his own giant, 
here =propriis (see note on propriam, 
i. 73), and matches 7mmania (§ 239,1). 
suis ... lacertis: note the juxtaposi- 
tion (§ 242) of the adjectives and 
the nouns. Ovid is very fond of 
this arrangement. 

11-14. Dorida: § 107. pars . 
pars, some... others. vidétur, are 
seen. See note on videntur, 1. 344. 
mole, massy rock. viridis, sea-green. 
pisce vehi, to be riding on fishes. See 
veh6 in Vocabulary. quaedam (pars) 
balances pars... pars, 11-12. It may, 
however, be nom. pl. fem.; if so, we 
have in pars... pars ... quaedam 
variety (§ 196)—noun, noun, pronoun. 
Faciés . . . sorérum (est), They have 
not all one and the selfsame appear- 
ance, nor yet appearance(s) wholly 
diverse, but rather (such appearance) 
as the appearance of sisters ought to 
be. diversa: sc. faciés est; diversae 
faciés sunt would be more logical. 
qualem .. . sordrum =(sed tdlis eis 
faciés est) qualem decet esse faciem 
sorérum. There is asyndeton here, i. e. 


lack of conjunction. Note that asyn- 
deton is especially common in enumer- 
ations and in contrasts (adversative 
asyndeton). 

17-18. Haec super: § 237. imagé, 
likeness. signaque: disregard -que in 
translating: with six signs of the 
zodiac on the right-hand door, siz, 
etc. The zodiac is a belt in the 
heavens extending about 8 degrees 
on each side of the ecliptic (see notes 
on formas, 78, and on 129-132, at the 
end). It is divided into twelve parts, 
called signa, signs. Most of the signa 
were conceived of as having animal 
form: Taurus, Bull; Cancer, Crab; 
Leé, Lion; Scorpio, Scorpion. The 
word ‘zodiac’ is, properly, an adj., 
modifying a noun meaning ‘cycle,’ 
‘belt.’ The zodiac is ‘the belt of 
animals.’ For an illustration of the 
zodiac see any Farmer’s Almanac. 
foribus: §§ 154, 155. 


19-30. Phaéthon, mounting the heavens, 
reaches Phoebus’s palace. He halts far 
from his father’s face, unable to bear 
a nearer approach to the light. 


19-21. Qué simul: see note on quae 
-.. ubi, 1. 337. simul =simul atque. 
acclivi...limite: §159. dubitati... 
parentis: lit., ‘his doubted father’; 
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consistitque procul, neque enim propidra ferébat 

ltimina: purpurea vélatus veste sedébat 

in solid Phoebus, claris licente smaragdis. 

A dextra laevaque Diés, et Ménsis, et Annus, 25 
Saeculaque, et positae spatiis aequdlibus Horae, 

Vérque novum stabat cinctum flérente cordna, 

stabat ntida Aestas et spicea serta gerébat, 

stabat et Autumnus, calcatis sordidus ivis, 

et glacialis Hiems, cans hirstita capillés. 30 
Ipse locd medius rérum novitate paventem 

Sol oculis iuvenem quibus aspicit omnia vidit, 


freely, his father whose relation to him 
had been challenged. patrids .. 
vultis: for the word-order see § 242. 

22-24. -que: as in 1. 330. propidra 
- . . lamina, closer approach to the 
light. ferébat: we should say ‘could 
not bear.’ purpurea... smaragdis = 
purpurea enim, etc. Writers often 
thus leave it to the reader to see the 
explanatory or causal relation of a 
clause. We really have parataxis 
(§§ 247, 249). In writing purpurea, 
Ovid was thinking in part of the crim- 
son robes worn by kings (cf. Régia, 1), 
in part of the crimson colors of the sun, 
especially at dawn. For Ovid’s love 
of colors see note on lumine, 4. Phoe- 
bus: throughout the Phaéthon story 
Ovid always uses this Greek name for 
the sun-god. The name well fits the 
story, because it =‘Bright,’ ‘Shining.’ 
For adaptation of an epithet to its 
noun see notes on novae, 1. 298, and on 
undosum, iii. 693. 

25-27. dextra ... laeva: sc. mand. 
Manus is often thus omitted with 
these adjectives, even in prose. 
Saecula, the Generations. positae... 
Horae: Ovid was thinking of the 
Roman division of daylight into 
twelve equal periods. positae =dispo- 
sitae (§ 221), séparatae; spatits is instr. 
abl., by (at) equal intervals. florente, 
flowering, or, blossoming. 

28-30. stabat ... stabat: see note 


on bicina, 1. 337. ntda: Aestas is de- 
scribed as nida, lightly clad, because 
in the summer men go lightly clad 
about their tasks. See § 212. gerébat, 
wearing. See note on cantiis . . 
dedére, i. 398. et, also. For its posi- 
tion see § 236. calcatis ... tvis: in 
many parts of Southern Europe the 
juice of the grapes is still trodden out 
by barefooted vintagers. sordidus, 
stained. Autumn is described in 
terms of its effects on the workers 
(§ 212). Cf. note on nuda, 28. In 
Italy, sowing was done, chiefly, be- 
tween October 1 and December 1. 
The grain harvest came in July 
(summer), the olive harvest and the 
grape harvest in August and Septem- 
ber (autumn). cands... capillés, his 
hoar locks unkempt. For capillés see 
§ 147. 


31-39. Apollo bids Phaéthon explain his 
coming. Phaéthon asks Phoebus to give 
him sure evidences that Clymene had 
rightly called him son of Phoebus. 


31. Ipse is often used of the chief 
personage of agroup. With Ipse.. . 
Sol cf. Délius ... Apolld, iii. 162, with 
note. locémedius, from his place im 
their midst. locd is abl. of specification. 
paventem emphasizes the result, 
afraid, instead of the process, ‘af- 
frighted,’ territum; see §§ 160, 215. 
novitate is instr. ablative. 
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“Quae’’que “viae tibi causa? Quid hac,” ait, ‘‘arce petisti, 
progeniés, Phaéthdn, haud infitianda parenti?”’ 

35 Ile refert, ‘O lix imménsi publica mundi, 
Phoebe pater, si das isum mihi ndminis huius, 
nec falsa Clymené culpam sub imagine célat, 
pignora da, genitor, per quae tua véra propaga 
crédar, et hunc animis errdrem détrahe nostris!”’ 

4o Dixerat, at genitor circum caput omne micantis 
déposuit radids, propiusque accédere iussit, 
amplextque daté ‘‘Nec ti meus esse negari 
dignus es, et Clymené vérés,”’ ait, ‘édidit ortiis, 
qudque minus dubités, quodvis pete mitinus, ut illud 


33-35. -que, attached to the first 
word of the quotation, joins ait to 
vidit, 32. Ovid often thus uses -que. 
arce, from this high fortress. paren- 
ti: dat. of the agent (§133) with a 


gerundive, a good prose. usage. 
tefert =respondet; referd often has 
this sense. 


37-39. nec =et non; join nén with 
eélat. culpam, gulf. imagine, por- 
trayal. In viii. 730, rérum .. . umagine 
refers to ‘the portraiture of events’ 
in Roman history on the shield that 
Vulcan had made for Aeneas (§ 72). 
per quae... crédar, by the ard of 
which I shall be accounted (by the 
rest of the world); a rel. clause of 
purpose. Since the person in whom 
one believes is expressed, usually, by 
the dative with crédé, that verb ought 
not to be used personally in the 


passive. But the Romans found the 
misuse convenient, esp. in verse. 
propag6: pred. nom. with crédar. 
animis: §152. Note the plural; 


animé would be unmetrical before 
errorem (see §189). The fact that 
Phaéthon, in spite of Phoebus’s highly 
comforting words in 34, and his own 
words, Phoebe pater, 36, asks for 
proofs, is entirely in accord with 
human nature. errédrem: here, as 
often, of mental wandering, wncer- 
tainty. 


40-48. “‘True son of mine you surely 
are,” says Phoebus. ‘“‘As proof, I will give 
you whatever you ask for: I swear by the 
Styx itself.”” At once Phaéthon asks for 
the right to drive Phoebus’s chariot across 
the skies for one day. 


40-41. omne, everywhere; see § 213. 
Omnis is often best translated thus 
by an adverb. radids: on ancient 
wall-paintings and coins the sun-god 
is portrayed with a circle of rays 
about his head. accédere: as subject 
sc. eum. For this ellipsis see note on 
inspirare, 1. 334. 

42-43. Nec ti... dignus es: both 
in prose and in verse Latin greatly 
prefers the personal construction. 
Here, further, the personal construc- 
tion in Nec...es helps to make perfect 
balance with Clymené .. . ortas, 43. 
We should say ‘It is not right that I 
should deny that you are my son,’ 
or, ‘You are worthy to be called my 
son.’ negari dignus es: in prose we 
should have dignus es qui negéris. 
See A-.535, £; Bo 282) 35 Bu. 798: 
IDS 7/3 Cav Se (eH ls OTR OHA 7/ 


H. B. 513, 3. In verse, however, an 
inf., esp. a passive inf., is often 
used with dignus and indignus. 
vér6s: emphatic; vérds . . . ortus = 


the story that Clymene has published of 
your birth is true. 


44. quo, in order that. See 2. quo 
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Prdmissis testis adestd 45 


dis idranda palis, oculis incognita nostris!’’ 

Vix bene désierat, curris rogat ille paternés, 

inque diem 4lipedum itis et moderdmen equorum. 
Paenituit itirdsse patrem, qui, terque quaterque 

concutiéns inltstre caput, ““Temeraria,” dixit, 50 

“vox mea facta tua est. Utinam prdmissa licéret 


in Vocabulary. minus: i.e. less than 
you otherwise would. 

45-46. mé tribuente: abl. abs.; 
freely, through my granting, or, at my 
hands. feras =auferds (§ 221); sc. 
técum. Phoebus is thinking ahead to 
Phaéthon’s return to earth. Prémis- 
sis: dat., in part of reference, with 
testis (§ 132), in part with the com- 
pound verb adest6 (§ 138). disitranda, 
by which the gods must take their 
oaths. Since wiro is often used with 
the acc. of the word denoting the 
god or the power by which an oath 
is taken, it may be used personally 
in the passive, as here in the gerun- 
dive. For the syntax of dis see note on 
parenti, 34. palis: the Styx, the main 
body of water in the underworld. 
In vi. 323-324 the Sibyl says to 
Aeneas, vidés Stygiam .. . palaidem, 
di cuius tiurare timent et fallere nuimen, 
you see the Stygian marsh, by whose 
majesty divine the gods fear to swear 
and (then) to trick (that majesty), i.e. 
‘fear to swear falsely.’ oculis ... 
nostris: Phoebus, god of light, can 
have nothing to do with the sunless 
underworld. In 44-46 Phoebus is as 
short-sighted as any mortal could 
have been. Ovid often makes 
the gods as ignorant as men and 
women are or can be. For his lack 
of reverence cf. quid temptare nocébit?, 
1. 397, nist... vetustds?, 1. 400, with 
notes. See, too, note on 1. 390, at the 
end. 

47-48. Vix .. . désierat, curris 
rogat: see §§247, 249. bene, fully. 
currts: see §190. The sing. would 
have been metrical. diem, one day 


only. alipedum: here wing-swift. 
Ancient art gave wings to the steeds 
of the sun-god, but those wings were 
attached to their shoulders. See 
notes on volucrés, 153, and on pinnis, 
159. its, right, i.e. the right to use. 


49-56. Phoebus, regretting his promise 
and his oath, tries to dissuade Phaéthon. 
“Beyond the power of any mortal is the 
driving of my car.” 


49-50. Paenituit . . . patrem, 
Straightway his father repented him 
of his oath. For the tense of paeni- 
tuit see § 164. For the ordinary con- 
struction with paenitet, piget, etc., 
i.e. acc. of the person, gen. of the 
thing, see A. 354, b; B. 209; Bu. 444; 
DwS63iGwowmeleadou Herbs 
The gen. is often replaced by an inf., 
as here, or by a causal clause. terque 
quaterque: cf. Aeneas’s cry, i. 94, 
O terque quaterque bedti....-que 
+» « “que often in verse =et... et, 
or a single ef. Cicero has the com- 
bination once. concutiéns: in sorrow. 
inlistre, radiant. Phoebus’s head 
is still radiant, though he had put 
off the circlet of rays (40-41). Com- 
pare the note on Phoebus, 24. 

51. Utinam...licéret (sc. mth) ...!, 
Would to heaven I were privileged... ! 
Utinam is used with the impf. or the 
plpf. subj. in expressions of vain 
regret (commonly called wishes con- 
trary to fact). Such expressions are 
always emotional. See A. 441, 442; 
Thy BiG Beale aheetiaiee Ds Gis apa lls vila) P35 
G. 260, 261; H. 558, and 1, 2; H. B. 510, 
a, 511, 1. For O utinam used with a 
true wish see 1. 363. 
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non dare! Confiteor, sdlum hoc tibi, nate, negarem. 
Dissuadére licet: non est tua tita voluntas! 
Magna petis, Phaéthdn, et quae nec viribus istis 
55 miunera conveniant nec tam puerilibus annis. 
Sors tua mortalis: ndn est mortale quod optas! 
Plis etiam quam quod superis contingere possit 
nescius adfectas; placeat sibi quisque licébit, 
non tamen igniferd quisquam cOnsistere in axe 
60 mé valet excepto! Vasti quoque réctor Olympi, 
qui fera terribili iaculatur fulmina dextra, 
non aget hds curris: et quid Iove maius habémus? 


52. Confiteor: parenthetical. nega- 
rem: sc. st mihi licéret negadre, out of 
Utinam .. . licéret, 51. 

53-56. Dissuadére (tibz), try to dis- 
suade you. See note on né... arcéret, 
j. 299-300. There is advers. asynde- 
ton here; see note on qudlem... 
sororum, 14. licet: sc. mihi. non... 
voluntas!, there is no safety in your 
wish! Magna... mutnera: we should 
use the singular. To give the em- 
phasis, render by Great is the gift, and 
one that, etc. quae =tdlia ut. viribus: 
§138, or §136. istis, your puny. 
Iste is often used with an accessory 
notion of contempt. See note on 
défénsoribus istis, ii. 521. conveniant, 
be in harmony with. This sense comes 
easily out of the basic meaning of the 
verb. The subj. is one of result, such 
that it does not suit. quod optas =tua 
. . . voluntads, 53, and hence, being 
equivalent to a noun, balances sors 
tua. We thus have chiasmus: (a) noun, 
(b) adj., (6) adj., (a2) noun. See § 243. 


57-62. ‘‘What you wish to do,” continues 
Phoebus, ‘‘is something beyond the power 
of Jupiter himself to do.” 


57-58. Plus .. . adfectas, You 
are seeking to gain a blessing greater 
even than can be granted to, ete. 
Conting6é is regularly used of good 
fortune. etiam, even. quod... 


— 


possit: the subjunctive is the same 
as that in quae . - conveniant, 54- 
55. mnescius, in your wgnorance. 
placeat . . . licébit, let each god flatter 
himself (as he will): it will be allowed 
him (so to do); parataxis (§§ 247, 249). 
Logically, the sense is ‘Though each 
god shall think highly of himself.’ 
Ovid might have said quamvis placeat 
sibt quisque. 

59. tamen clearly shows that placeat 
... licébit =‘although,’ ete. quisquam: 
sc. eorum. consistere, keep his footing. 
The ancient warrior stood in his 
chariot; so, too, did a driver in the 
circus. axe =curri: § 204. 

60-62. quoque réctor =réctor ipse. 
With réctor Olympi =Jupiter cf. réctor 
pelagi =Neptune, 1. 331. fera . .. 
dextra: see note on suis .. . lacertis, 
10; for fera terribili see § 239,1. non 
aget, will not drive, because he will be 
unable to drive. hés =meds; hic often 

=meus. et=et tamen; see note on 
-que, 1. 330. quid ... habémus?: 
for Ovid’s lack of reverence see note 
on oculis . .. nostris, 46. Iove: for 
syntax and position see note on ill6 
MULL) Ls SL2-O2O% 


63-75. “The route,” continues Phoebus, 
“leads at first steeply upward, to the very 
zenith. Then it plunges so steeply down- 
ward that even I often become afraid (63- 
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Ardua prima via est et qua vix mane recentés 
énituntur equi; medié est altissima caelo, 
unde mare et terras ipsi mihi saepe vidére 65 
fit timor et pavida trepidat formidine pectus. 
Ultima proéna via est, et eget moderamine certo: 
tune etiam quae mé subiectis excipit undis, 
né ferar in praeceps, Téthys solet ipsa veréri. 
Adde quod adsidua rapitur vertigine caelum 70 
sideraque alta trahit celerique volimine torquet. 
Nitor in adversum, nec mé, qui cétera, vincit 


69). Besides, the skies are ever in swift 
revolution. Will you be strong enough to 
drive against this revolution?’ (70-75). 
63-66. prima, the first part of; see 
note on quaedam.. . forma, 1. 404-405. 
et joins the rel. clause, quad .. . equi, 
which =an adj., to Ardua. Et and 
-que often, esp. in poetry, join ex- 
pressions which, though unlike in 
form, are identical in function. See 
note on dulct adspirdns . . . umbra, 
1. 694. vix, only with difficulty. Vix 
always suggested vis to a Roman. 
recentés, even though they are fresh. See 
note on plénés, 1. 343. énituntur, force 
their way upward. The prefix é-, 
ex-, often =‘upward.’ medio... 
caelé: Ovid should have said media 
via est per altissimum caelum. For 
medio. . . caeld see §157 or §159. 
altissima: cf. note on prima, 63. 
ipsi mihi... fit timor =ego ipse timed 
(timésco), I myself become afraid, and 
hence may be used with the inf.: 
see note on laedere, 1. 387. trepidat, 
trembles, or, quivers. Trepidé is often 
thus used—not of fear, but of quiver- 
ing due to excitement, nervousness. 
67-69. Ultima: see note on prima, 
63; cf. altissima, 64. proéna, sharply 
down-sloping. et: see § 219. mode- 
ramine: with eget; see A. 356, N., 401; 
B. 214, 1, c; Bu. 528; D. 440; G. 405; 
H. 462; H. B. 425, a. etiam, even (cf. 
57), belongs with Téthys, 69. subiectis, 


underlaid, emphasizes the process. 
We should say, ‘underlying,’ empha- 
sizing the result. Contrast the note 
on stagnare, 1. 324. excipit, welcomes. 
The ancients often speak of the sun 
as rising out of the waters, in the 
East, in the morning, and as sinking 
into them, in the West, at night. 
At the banquet in Dido’s palace, 
i, 745-746, the bard explains quid 
(‘why’) tantum Ocean6é properent sé 
tinguere sdlés hiberni. See note on 745. 
undis: instr. ablative. ferar, that J 
shall be swept. In poetry, ferri is often 
a strong verb. in praeceps =an adv., 
headlong. 

70-72. Adde quod, Add the fact 
that, or, Furthermore. For quod see 
A. 572; B. 299; Bu. 821, 822; D. 821; 
Ga o20 Hat OSSiosm Eb aon Le 
adsidua ... vertigine may be (1) 
instr. abl., (2) modal abl.; see § 158. 
rapitur, 7s whirled swiftly. trahit... 
torquet: trahéns . . . torquéns would 
have been possible. See note on 
cantis . . . dedére, i. 398. Nitor: in 
verse, the pers. pron. subject is often 
omitted, even where, if written, it 
would carry specially heavy emphasis. 
There is also advers. asyndeton here; 
see note on quadlem .. . sororum, 14. 
in adversum, in the contrary direction. 
Cf. in praeceps, 69, with note. nec = 
et non =ttaque non. vincit: join (1) 
with nec mé, (2) with qui cétera. 
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impetus, et rapidd contrarius évehor orbi. 
Finge datés curris: quid agés? Poterisne rotatis 
75 obvius ire polis, né té citus auferat axis? 
Forsitan et licds illic urbisque dedrum 
concipias anim6 déliibraque ditia donis 
esse: per Insidias iter est formAsque ferarum, 
utque viam teneas nilldque errore traharis, 
go per tamen adversi gradiéris cornua Tauri, 
Haemonidsque arcis, violentique dra Lednis, 


73. et: but; see note on -que, 1. 330. 
rapido, swirling. évehor, J ride. Sc. 
curra med, and see note on vectus, 
1.319. orbi, revolution, corresponds to 
volamine, 71, and vertigine, 70. It may 
however, =orbi terrarwm, universe; in 
that event join it with contrarius, and 
see § 137. In 70-73 Ovid had in mind 
the movement of the sun from west 
to east along the ecliptic in its annual 
progress through the zodiac (see notes 
on signaque, 18, on formas, 78, and on 
129-132, at the end). 

74-75. Finge ... currts =Finge 
animé tibt curris &4 mé datés esse. See 
fingé in Vocabulary. quid agés?: sc. 
tu, what will YOU do? See note on 
Nitor, 72. Poterisne: -ne here =num. 
rotatis, revolving, or, spinning. polis: 
dat., with obvius ire, which =obsistere; 
ef. §138. né... axis, to prevent the 
swift heavens from sweeping you away. 
A negative purpose clause is often 
best translated thus, by using ‘to 
prevent,’ ‘to keep’ and an affirmative 
expression. Cf. note on né... arcéret, 
i. 299-300. auferat: the prefix (au-, 
a form of ab-) means ‘away from’ the 
true course (described so carefully by 
Apollo, in 129-140). 


76-83. ‘The course which the chariot of 
the Sun should take across the heavens is 


beset by frightful monsters,” continues 
Phoebus. 


76-78. Forsitan et . . . concipids 
animé, Perhaps also you fancy. For 
Forsitan see note on Forsitan, ii. 506. 


See also note on An peteret . . . dubi- 
tare, 10. 676. concipias animé: ci. 
Finge (animo), 74. délibra... ditia 
donis: alliteration; see § 252. insidias, 
places beset with (lurking) dangers. iter, 
the going, or, the journey. formas here = 
monstrous forms. Férma is usually 
employed of lovely forms. Cf. note 
on formatae.. . terrae, 1. 364. Within 
the space of a ‘sign’ of the zodiac (see 
note on signaque, 18), the ancients set 
also a constellation bearing the same 
name as the sign. The Sun, as it moves 
along the ecliptic (see note on orbi, 
73), moves through the exact center 
of the zodiac. Hence the chariot of 
the Sun passes through a region beset 
from end to end with ferae. Ovid 
here disregards the fact that it takes 
the Sun an entire year to move 
through the zodiac. 

79-83. ut: conj., =quamvis, although, 
and is used, as quamvis is, with the 
subjunctive. The sense of ut is made 
clear by tamen, 80. Cf. placeat ... 
tamen, 58-59, with notes on placeat... 
licébit and on tamen. nullo... 
traharis, and no wandering draw you 
from the right way. traharis: sce. @ 
via. adversi... Tauri, you will find 
Taurus full in your way, and will pass 
between, etc. adversi, confronting. 
Haemonio6s... arcis: the sign of the 
zodiac known as Sagittarius, the 
Archer, was conceived of as a Centaur, 
translated to heaven (see 1. Centaurus 
in Vocabulary). Ancient story placed 
the Centaurs in Thessaly. 6ra, jaws. 
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saevaque circuitii curvantem bracchia longd 

Scorpion, atque aliter curvantem bracchia Cancrum. 

Nec tibi quadrupedis animé6s6s ignibus illis 

quos in pectore habent, qués Gre et naribus efflant 85 
in promptii regere est: vix mé patiuntur, ubi acrés 
incaluére animi, cervixque repugnat habénis. 

At ti, fiinesti né sim tibi miineris auctor, 

nate, cavé, dum résque sinit, tua corrige vita! 

Scilicet ut nostrd genitum té sanguine crédas 90 
pignora certa petis: dd pignora certa timendé, 

et patrid pater esse metti probor. Aspice vultiis, 

ecce, meds, utinamque oculds in pectora possés 

inserere, et patrids intus dépréndere ciras! 

Dénique quidquid habet dives circumspice mundus, 95 
éque tot ac tantis caeli terraeque marisque 


saeva...long6: chiasmus; see § 243. 
circuiti, arc. longd, wide-sweeping. 
aliter, in yet another direction. cur- 
vantem bracchia (81, 82): for the 
repetition cf. stabat . . stabat, 28-29. 


84-102. “Finally, it is no easy task to 
control the fiery steeds of the sun-god’s 
car. Change your wish, ere it is too late. 
You ask me to prove that I am your sire. 
My fears for your safety prove it! Choose 
whatever else you will; it shall be yours. 
But, oh, forego this wish,’’ says Phoebus. 


84-87. tibi quadrupedis: good juxta- 
position (one human lad, four divine 
steeds); see § 240. animds6s, in- 
spirited. in promptt regere est: lit., 
‘to guide... is in the midst of avail- 
ability,’ i.e. to guide is easy. vix: as 
in 63. patiuntur, swhmitto. incaluére, 
are all ablaze. animi, spirits. cervix: 
for coll. sing. beside a pl. see note on 
fémina, 1. 413. habénis: dat. with 
repugnat =resistit; see § 136. 

88. auctor: here source, or, cause. 

89. rés, circumstances. -que should 
have been joined to dum. But for 
various reasons, esp. metrical reasons, 
-que is often set out of its proper place 


in verse. Cf. § 236, and see note on 
inter séque, 1. 389. 

90-94. Scilicet . . . petis, You— 
think of itl—are seeking.  Scilicet 
sarcastically condemns Phaéthon’s 
conduct. nostro genitum té sanguine, 
bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh. 
In vi. 125 the Sibyl calls Aeneas Sate 
sanguine divwm. For the abl. in 
sanguine see A. 403, 2, a; B. 215; Bu. 
532; D. 451; G. 395 and N. 1; H. 469, 
2; H. B. 418. pignora certa... pignora 
certa: see note on curvantem bracchia, 
81, 82. petis: dé: see note on Nitor, 
72. With nostro. . . petis cf. 38-39, 
with notes. timend6: instr. abl., by 
my fearing. Since the gerund has 
verbal force, témendo is more effective 
than timore would be. probor = pro- 


bo mé, or, ostendd mé: § 167. uti- 
MAM) see POSSOSie/. 6) Cla euaree 
licéret...!,51, with note. pectora: the 


pl., metrically convenient in the fifth 
foot (§ 189), is also effective rhetori- 
cally (§ 190). inserere: astrong word, 
thrust. intus =in pectoribus meis. dé- 
préndere, lay hold on, apprehend. 

95-96. quidquid =quidquid aliud. é 
is the prep., of course. 
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posce bonis aliquid: nillam patiére repulsam! 

Déprecor hoc tinum, quod vérd ndmine poena, 

non honor est: poenam, Phaéthon, pro miinere poscis. 
100 Quid mea colla tenés blandis, ignare, lacertis? 

Né dubita—dabitur (Stygias 1iravimus undas), 


quodcumque optaris—sed tii sapientius opta 


1” 


Finierat monitiis. Dictis tamen ille repugnat, 

propositumque premit, flagratque cupidine currts. 
105 Ergo, qua licuit genitor ciinctatus, ad altos 

dédicit iuvenem, Vulcania miinera, curris. 

Aureus axis erat, tém6 aureus, aurea summae 

curvatira rotae, radidrum argenteus ordo6; 

per iuga chrysolithi positaeque ex drdine gemmae 
110 clara repercusso reddébant ltiimina Phoebd. 


97. posce, demand; a strong word. 
bonis, goods, or, treasures. aliquid, some- 
thing (else), whose identity is unknown 
(see aliquis in Vocabulary). Phoe- 
bus says, in effect, ‘something else— 
I know not what, and I care not what.’ 

98. Déprecor ... tinum (@ mé): 
lit., ‘I plead away this one thing from 
myself’; freely, Against this one thing 
I plead. hoc: here a heavy syllable 
(§ 258). See hic in Vocabulary. vérd 
nomine: abl. of specification. 

100-102. Quid, Why; see § 146. 
blandis, ignare: good juxtaposition of 
effect and cause (§ 241). ignare, 
ignorant lad. Cf. note on miseranda, 
1.359. Né dubita: see § 170. itravi- 
mus undAs, we have sworn by, etc. See 
note on dis ituranda, 46. The assur- 
ance in dabitur . .. optdris, which 
Phoebus need not have given, was 
hardly likely to lead Phaéthon to a 
wiser choice. See note on oculis... 
nostris, 46. 


103-110. Phaéthon persists in his de- 
sire to drive the chariot of the sun-god. 
Phoebus takes him to the chariot. 


103-104. Dictis . . . repugnat: cf. 
repugnat habénis, 87, with note. pre- 
mit, presses hard, or, pursues eagerly. 


105-106. qua: adv., in whatever way, 
i.e. as long as. Vulcania minera: 
Vulcan had raade this car, and had 
given it to Phoebus. For Vulcan as 
artificer see 5-18, with note on 
Mulciber caelarat, 5-6. For 
the pl. in manera and in curris see 
§ 189; altum .. . currum would be 
metrical, Vulcaniwm minus would not. 

107-110. Aureus ... aureus, au- 
rea: for the metrical treatment 
see § 300. For the repetition of the 
idea of ‘golden’ see note on aurea... 
vestem, iv. 139. summae... rotae, of 
the wheels’ extremities. For summae see 
note on quaedam ... forma, 1. 404-405; 
ef. prima, 63, medio, 64, Ultima, 67. 
In curvdtira and in rotae we have 
coll. sing.: § 187. curvatira, curving 
rims, radidrum, spokes. 6ordé, ordered 
array. In 107-108 we have a double 
chiasmus (§ 243). positae =dispositae; 
see § 221. gemmae =(aliae) gemmae. 
clara... reddébant lumina, sent forth 
rays of gleaming light. repercusso... 
Phoeb6, through the reflecting of the 
sun. Cf. note on cinctds . . . vestis, 
1.382. For Phoebd = séle see § 207. 
Note in 107-110 Ovid’s love of color: 
see notes on limine, 4, and on 
purpurea... smaragdis, 23-24, 
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Dumque ea magnanimus Phaéthodn miratur opusque 
perspicit, ecce vigil nitidd patefécit ab orti 
purpureas Aurora foris et pléna rosarum 
atria: diffugiunt stellae, quadrum agmina cogit 


Licifer, et caeli statidne novissimus exit. 


115 


Quem petere ut terras mundumque rubéscere vidit, 
cornuaque extrémae velut évanéscere liinae, 
lungere equés Titan velécibus imperat Haris. 


111-115. While Phaéthon with wonder- 
ing eyes inspects the car, the day dawns 
fully. 


111-112. Dum... miratur, While 
. was gazing in wonder at. For 
the tense of mirdtur see A. 556; 
Be 293,11; Bue 878; D= 648; a;7G. 
570; H. 533,245, Hs Bo o59. sopus,; 
the creation. See note on opus, 5. 
vigil, fully awakened, gives the result. 
We should emphasize the process, 
‘waking.’ See note on stagnare, 1. 324. 
ab orti: to an observer the light 
at dawn seems to come from the 
East. ortt: here the place where the 
Dawn shows itself, ‘the Dawn-land,’ 
‘the East.’ Render freely by place of 
her rising. 

113-115. purpureas, crimson; see 
note on purpurea... smaragdis, 23-24. 
pléna rosarum: Homer calls the Dawn 
‘rosy-fingered.’ Note again Ovid’s 
love of colors. See notes on liimine, 4, 
on purpurea .. . smaragdis, 23-24, 
and on repercussd . . . Phoebd, 110. 
diffugiunt ... exit: military language. 
quarum ... Lucifer, whose companies 
Lucifer marshals. codgit, drives (keeps) 
together. Lucifer, as file-closer in the 
army of the stars, keeps the stars from 
straggling. caeli=an adj., caelestis. 
The gen. is the adjectival case, the abl. 
the adverbial case. statidne, picket- 
post. Caesar often uses the word in 
this sense. Its use here in connection 
with Lucifer is most effective. It 
pictures Lucifer now as watchman. 
novissimus, last. Cf. Caesar’s expres- 
sion novissimum agmen, the rear-guard. 


116-125. At the bidding of Phoebus, 
the Hours bring forth the steeds and yoke 
them to the chariot of the sun-god. 
Phoebus anoints the face of Phaéthon with 
a magic ointment, and then sets the circle 
of rays upon his head. 


116-118. Quem... ut: see note on 
quae ubt, 1.337. In writing 
Quem petere ut terrds . . . vidit, Ovid 
disregards the fact that Lucifer does 
not really set, but remains in the 
heavens along with the sun. As the 
day reaches full brightness, Lucifer 
of course becomes invisible. Cf. note 
on Céphisidas, 1. 369. ut: asin 1. 324. 
extrémae .. . lunae: lit., ‘the last 
(part =moments) of the moon.’ Cf. 
note on summae .. . rotae, 107-108. 
velut, as it were, or, so to say, is often 
used as quast and tamquam si are, to 
apologize for some word as too strong, 
or as too figurative. Here the apology 
is for extrémae and évdnéscere; ‘the 
moon is, so to say, in its last hours, 
and utterly vanishing’ (as the dead 
vanish). Ovid is thinking really of the 
moon in its last quarter. At such 
times it is still well up in the sky 
in the morning; it fades, then, as 
Lucifer does (see note on Quem... ut, 
116). Render cornua.. . liinae by the 
horns of the moon in its last moments 
are, wf one may say it, vanishing. 
iungere: join with wmperat; see § 182. 
Titan: subject both of vidvt (116) and 
of wumperat; see § 235. For Phoebus, a 
Titan, see § 317, at the end, and the 
note on Titania, 1.395. Horis: ef. 26, 
with note on positae... Horae. 
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Iussa deae celerés peragunt, ignemque vomentis, 


120 


ambrosiae siicd saturds, praesaepibus altis 


quadrupedis diicunt, adduntque sonantia fréna. 

Tum pater Gra sui sacrd medicamine nati 

contigit et rapidae fécit patientia flammae, 

imposuitque comae radids, praesdgaque lictiis 
125 pectore sollicitd repeténs suspiria dixit: 

“Si potes his saltem monitis parére parentis, 
parce, puer, stimulis, et fortius itere loris! 
Sponte sua properant: labor est inhibére volentis. 
Nec tibi déréctés placeat via quinque per arcis; 

130 sectus in oblicum est lato curvamine limes, 
zonarumque trium contentus fine polumque 


119-121. celerés, with all speed; see 
§ 213. ambrosiae: since the steeds of 
Phoebus are divine, ambrosia is 
their food. stcé: instr. abl. with 
saturés =plénos. praesaepibus: see 
§ 152. addunt =imponunt, put on. In 
compounds, do often =‘put,’ ‘place’ 
(péno), rather than ‘give.’ Sc. eis = 
equis (§138). sonantia, clanging. 

122-125. sui: pathetic, his own 
dear. For the word-order in sui... 
nati see § 242. contigit: § 232. rapidae, 
devouring. patientia, capable of bear- 
ing, is pred. ace. to fécit (sc. ea =dra). 
flammae: with patientia. Cf. amantior 
aequi, 1. 322, metuentior ... dedrum, 
1. 323, with notes. comae: see § 138. 
radios: cf. caput . . . radios, 40-41, 
with notes. lictis: see § 126. repeténs, 
drawing again and again. 


126-137. Phoebus begins his parting 
injunctions to Phaéthon. ‘‘Spare the lash; 
restrain the steeds. Drive not straight 
north, or straight south, but follow the 
route clearly marked by chariot-wheels 
in the skies—a route that keeps clear of 
either pole. Drive not too high, drive not 
too low; else you will set the world afire. 
The middle course is the safest.’’ 


126-128. his saltem, these at least. 
fortius . . . l6ris: throw your strength 
rather into the reins. Fortis and fortiter 
often refer to strength rather than to 


courage. Sponte sua =Sponte enim 
sud; see note on purpurea ... sma- 
ragdis, 23-24. labor, the real task. 
volentis (eds), their willingness, or, their 


eagerness. See § 214. 
129-132. Nec . . . placeat, And 
let not . . . catch your fancy. Nec 


or neque, not néve or neu, is used with 
subj. or imp. when the preceding 
clause is affirmative. If the preceding 
clause is negative, néve (not neque) 
should be used. déréctds belongs, in 
logic, with via (§ 212), let not the road 
that is laid out straight across, etc. 
dérécta placeat would have been 
unmetrical. arcts, zones; properly, 
‘ares’ or ‘circles’ that bound the zones. 
Phoebus is bidding Phaéthon not 
to drive straight north or straight 
south. sectus... limes: for limes cf. 
acclivt ... limite, 19. In writing sectus 
Ovid was thinking of secare viam, 
‘make a road,’ an expression natural 
enough in view of the way in which 
wheels and even human feet cut out 
tracks and paths. in oblicum =an 
adv., slantwise; cf. in praeceps, 69, in 
adversum, 72, with notes. For the 
spelling of oblicum see note on secun- 
tur, i. 185. trium, only three. fine, 
limits. polumque ... iunctamque 
(132): logically we should have here 
polumque ... Arctonque aquilonibus 
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effugit australem itinctamque aquilonibus Arcton: 

hac sit iter: manifesta rotae véstigia cernés. 

Utque ferant aequés et caelum et terra calérés, 

nec preme nec summum milire per aethera currum! 135 
Altius égressus, caelestia técta cremabis, 

inferius terras: medi6 titissimus ibis. 

Neu té dexterior tortum déclinet ad Anguem, 

néve sinisterior pressam rota dicat ad Aram: 


inter utrumque tené! 


Forttinae cétera mando, 140 


tunctam, but that would have been un- 


metrical. For -que...-quwe see note on 
-que ... -que, 49. Render here by 
both . . . and, or by alike .. . and. 
iunctam: freely, close neighbor to. 


Arcton: see § 106.—In 129-132 Ovid 
is thinking of the ecliptic: see note 
on formas, 78. It cuts the equator 
at two points, at an angle of about 23 
degrees. Crossing the torrid zone to 
north and to south at a wide angle 
(cf. 130), it touches at the highest 
points of its curve the two temperate 
zones. ' 

133-137. hac, there, here. iter: as 
in 78. manifesta... cernés puts, in 
burlesque fashion, what was said with 
a touch of wit in sectus ... limes, 
130. For Ovid’s humor, see note on 
oculis . . . nostris, 46, and on 1. 390. 
In the ruins of Pompeii and elsewhere, 
one still sees, in the hard stone pave- 
ments, deep ruts of wagon and chariot 
wheels. Utque: -que joins the impera- 
tives of 135 to the imperatival subj. 
stt, 133. See note on et, 63. Ut... 
ferant is a purpose clause. mec preme 
nec... modlire: we ought to have né 
(néve) . néve; see note on Nec 
x . placeat, 129. preme =déprime 
(§ 221), drive . . low. summum, 
the top of, etc.; see note on suwmmae 

rotae, 107-108. miédlire, with 
special effort drive. See note on 
moliri, i. 564. Altius .. . inferius, 
too high . . . too low; the comp. often 
suggests excess of energy or intensity. 
égressus =nam si égressus eris. See 
note on plénds, 1. 343. The prefix é- 


may (1) =‘upward’ (see note on éni- 
tuntur, 64), or (2) =‘out of your proper 
course,’ or (3) may suggest both ideas 
together. Ovid often suggests by a 
word or an expression several ideas at 
once. Vergilis very fond of this usage; 
see note on quantus, i. 752. medid 
...ibis, which may be freely rendered 
by the middle course is the safest, is one 
of the most famous expressions in 
Ovid. medid: a noun (§ 216, 2); for 
its case see § 159. 


138-149. ‘‘Drive not too far to the right 
{north],” continues Phoebus, “or too far 
to the left [south], for in both those quar- 
ters special danger threatens. Go, and may 
Fortune take good care of you. Or, better, 
change your mind, forego the car, avoid the 
danger, and let me bring light to the world.” 


138-140. Neu... néve is correct; 
see note on Nec... placeat, 129. Note 
that, logically, negative clauses precede 
(135). dexterior... sinisterior: com- 
paratives of dexter and_ sinister. 
Render by taking you too far to the 
right, taking you too far to the left, and 
ef. note on Altius ...inferius, 136-137. 
tortum: properly, ‘twisted’; freely, 
writhing. pressam =dépressam (§ 221), 
sunken, or, low-lying. When it is seen 
at all from Greece and Italy, the 
constellation Ara is close to the hori- 
zon. Anguis (138) rides high in the 
heavens. inter, midway between. 
utrumque, refers to Anguem and to 
Aram, 138-139. For its gender see 
note on uterque, 1. 375. tené: sc. té 
(§ 151), keep your course. 
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quae iuvet et melius quam tii tibi cdnsulat opts. 
Dum loquor, Hesperi6 positas in litore métas 
tmida nox tetigit; ndn est mora libera nobis. 
Poscimur: effulget tenebris Aurodra fugatis. 

145 Corripe lora mani—vel, si mtitabile pectus 
est tibi, consiliis, ndn curribus iitere nostris! 
Dum potes, et solidis etiam nunc sédibus astas, 
dumque male optatds nodndum premis inscius axis, 


quae tiitus spectés sine mé dare liimina terris 


1 


150  Occupat ille levem iuvenali corpore currum, 
statque super, manibusque datas contingere habénas 


141. quae iuvet =eaque iuvet; see 
note on quae... ubi, 1. 337. iuvet 
... opto, I pray that she may aid you. 
Cf. det... sibi... rogat, 1. 386, with 
note. tui tibi: sc. cdnsulis. 

142. Dum loquor, While I have 
been talking; lit., ‘While I said’ (what 
I said, in 126-141). See note on 
Dum... mirdtur, 111. Hesperié, in 
the (far off) West. métas: Ovid, with 
the Circus in mind, thinks of Night 
as running a race, each night, from 
farthest East to remotest West, 
against Phoebus. See notes on ez- 
cipit, 68, and on facta est... caeli, 
157, 

144. effulget =effulget enim, for... 
ts in full glow. See note on purpurea 

. smaragdis, 23-24. é-, ex- often 
has intensive force. tenebris ... 
fugatis: military language again; see 
notes on 114-115. 

145-146. Corripe... mani recalls 
126-127. si... tibi =st méns tua 
miutart potest. consiliis . . . nostris: 
probably playful; see note on mani- 
festa ... cernés, 133. The playfulness 
is out of place here. In English, the 
abstract and the concrete are com- 
bined usually only for purposes of 
burlesque, as in Pickwick Papers, 
“Armed with this permission and the 
front-door key.’’ The combination, 
however, did not necessarily so im- 


press the Romans. Cf. iii. 176- 
177, an entirely serious passage, 
tendd ... supinds ad caelum cum 
voce manus. non does not belong with 
the imp. wtere, but marks the contrast 
between cénstlits and curribus. wdtere 
itself is affirmative. Render cdnsiliis 

. nostris by use my counsel, not my 
car. Meter apart, Ovid could have 
said ndén curribus, sed cénsiliis utere 
nostris. 

147-149. etiam nunc, still (now). 
male optatéds =quos tam male optasti. 
male =badly, foolishly. inscius, in your 
ignorance, belongs both with optatds 
and with premis. Cf. nesctius, 58. 
axis: for the pl. cf. manera and curris, 
106 (see note on Vulcania minera). 
The sing. would have been metrical. 
quae...spectés: rel. clause of purpose, 
for you to view in safety. sine: imp. of 
sino. 

150-160. Phaéthon, giving no heed to 
his father’s words, gleefully leaps on the 


car. Tethys withdraws the bolts, and the 
steeds of the sun-god begin their journey. 


150-152. Occupat, preémpts. Even 
before Phoebus’s plea is uttered (145- 
149), Phaéthon acts. Study occupé in 
Vocabulary. levem .. . currum: 
for the word-order see § 242. iuvenali 
here suggests the idea of ‘small,’ 
‘light’; hence we have good juxtaposi- 
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gaudet et invit6 gratis agit inde parenti. 
Interea volucrés Pyrois et Ediis et Aethin, 
Sdlis equi, quartusque Phlegén hinnitibus auras 


flammiferis implent, pedibusque repagula pulsant. 


155 


Quae postquam Téthys, fatdrum ignara nepdtis, 

reppulit, et facta est imménsi cdpia caeli, 

corripuére viam, pedibusque per 4éra mdtis 

obstantis scindunt nebulas, pinnisque levati 

praetereunt ortds isdem dé partibus Euros. 160 
Sed leve pondus erat, nec quod cognéscere possent 

Sdlis equi, solitaque iugum gravitate carébat, 

utque labant curvae lust6 sine pondere navés 

perque mare instabilés nimia levitate feruntur, 


tion of kindred ideas in levem iuvenali 
(§ 239, 1). Phaéthon is too light to 
ballast the car. datas: sc. et &@ patre. 
gaudet, joys. With manibus . 
habénas cf. finem .. . manu contingere 
gaudent, ii. 239, said of the Trojan boys 
and Trojan girls who helped to draw 
the Wooden Horse into Troy. gratis 
agit =gratids agit. Gratis agere is used 
esp. of thanking gods; grdtids agere is 
used esp. of thanking mortals. inde, 
therefrom. 

153-155. Interea...implent (155). 
Meanwhile have been filling. 
Intere& virtually =Iam di. The 
steeds have been in their places since 
118-121. volucrés properly =‘ flying,’ 
‘winged,’ but often only =‘swift.’ See 
notes on Glipedum, 48, and on pinnis, 
159. 

156-160. Quae postquam: see note 
OD QUAE. - ~ Wt, 1. dol, Lethys . « 
nepotis: Ovid not infrequently makes 
all the gods, except Jupiter, as igno- 
rant of fate or destiny as any mortal 
might be. See notes on oculis ... 
nostris, 46, and on téuradvimus undas, 
101. nepdtis: Clymene, mother of 
Phaéthon, was daughter of Tethys. 
facta est ... caeli (sc. eis =equis), and 
access to the boundless skies was to them 


vouchsafed. Tethys releases the steeds 
in the morning; in the evening 
she greets them (68), and doubtless 
takes them to their stalls. How the 
steeds get back by night to the East 
Ovid does not trouble himself to say. 
For the case of caeli see § 130. ne- 
bulas: the rising Sun often breaks 
through clouds. pinnis: here Ovid 
endows the steeds of Phoebus with 
wings, but he does not say where they 
were attached. See notes on volucrés, 
153, and on G@lipedum, 48. levati, wp- 
lifted. isdem ... partibus: sc. dé 
quibus tpsi orti sunt. partibus, quar- 
ters. Se. mundi, or orbis terrarum. 


161-166. The car, too lightly weighted, 
is flung again and again high in the skies, 
as an empty car might be. 


161-163. Sed... carébat (162): Ovid 
how develops in detail the suggestion 
in twenali, 150. See note there. nec 
. .. possent, and not one which, etc. 
Cf. quae .. . conveniant, 54-55, with 
note on conveniant. gravitate carébat: 
cf. eget moderamine, 67, with note on 
moderamine. utque: for -que see 
§ 219. labant, slip about aimlessly. 
iustd, normal. pondere, ballast. 

164. instabilés, wnsteadily; see§ 213. 
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165 sic onere adsuétd vacuus dat in déra saltiis, 
succutiturque alté similisque est currus indni. 
Quod simul ac sénsére, ruunt, tritumque relincunt 
quadriiugi spatium, nec quo prius Ordine currunt. 
Ipse pavet, nec qua commissas flectat habénas 

170 nec scit qua sit iter, nec, si sciat, imperet illis. 
Tum primum radiis gelidi caluére Tridnés, 
et vetitd friistra temptarunt aequore tingul, 
quaeque pold posita est glaciali proxima Serpéns, 
frigore pigra prius nec formidabilis Ulli, 


165. onere ... vacuus: the syntax 
is akin to that seen in gravitate carébat, 
162. onere =pondere, 163. adsuété, 
wonted; properly, ‘to which it was 
accustomed.’ Cf. iasté, 163. dat... 
saltis =saltat iterum iterwmque. See 
§ 223. 

166. currus is subject of all three 
verbs in 165-166; for its position see 
§ 235. 


167-177. Realizing the situation, the 
steeds quit their wonted course, and sweep 
far, far to the north. The Bears, and 
Bodtes, dismayed by the heat, seek to flee 
into the waters; Draco, sluggish and harm- 
less heretofore, is fired to deadly rage. 


167-170. Quod simul ac: see note 
on quae... ubi, 1.337. sénsére: § 115. 
ruunt gains from tritum ... currunt, 
167-168, the force of rush out of their 
proper course. tritium, well-beaten. 
relincunt: for spelling see note on 
secuntur,i.185. quadriiugi effectively 
pictures the pathos of the situation: 
four divine steeds beyond the control 
of one human boy! See note on tibi 
quadrupedis, 84. spatium, course. nec 
... currunt =nec eddem Ordine currunt 
quo prius cucurrerant. quo... 6rdine, 
which belongs with the unexpressed 
verb, involves incorporation of the 
antecedent; see note on quibus . 
omnis, 1. 342. nec (169) =et non; itis 
not correlative to nec, 170, for we must 


supply with it scit, out of scit, 170. 
qua... . flectat, in what direction he is 
to turn, is a dependent deliberative 
question. Phaéthon said to himself, 
Qua .. . flectam? (subj.), ‘In what 
direction am I to turn?’ For the subj. 
in a deliberative question see note on 
crédant, i. 218. See 2. quis in Vocabu- 
lary. With qua.. 
133. commissas =quae (ei) commissae 
(intrusted) erant. si sciat, were he to 
know, or, should he find out. Cf. ni 
faciat, i. 58, with note. We should use 
a contrary to fact condition, sciret... 
imperaret. imperet, control. We 
should expect imperdare possit. 

171-172. primum: adv., for the first 
time. radiis: instr. abl. with caluére. 
gelidi caluére: juxtaposition of con- 
trasts (§ 240). caluére gives the result, 
were hot with, not the process, ‘were 
heated by.’ See §§ 160, 222. vetito 

. . aequore tingui: since persons liv- 
ing in Italy and Greece never see the 
Bears sink below the horizon, it was 
easy for the Greeks and the Romans 
to develop the idea seen in vetitd . . . 
tungui. fristra, (though) in vain. 
tingui =sé tinguere: §167. For the 
inf. see § 179. 

173-174. quae . . . Serpéns =Ser- 
péensque quae... proxima. See note on 
quibus ... omnis, 1. 342. Serpéns = 
Anguts, 138. nec: asin72. alli: with 
formidabilis = formidanda; see § 133. 


. tter cf. hae sit iter, 
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incaluit, stimpsitque novas fervoribus iras. 
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Té quoque turbatum memorant fiigisse, Boété, 
quamvis tardus eras et té tua plaustra tenébant. 
Ut vérd summé dispexit ab aethere terras 
infélix Phaéthdn penitus penitusque patentis, 


palluit, et subit6 genua intremuére timd6re, 


180 


suntque oculis tenebrae per tantum limen obortae, 

et 1am mallet equés numquam tetigisse paternés, 

lam cognésse genus piget et valuisse rogandé, 

iam Meropis dici cupiéns ita fertur, ut acta 

praecipiti pinus Borea, cui victa remisit 185 


175. fervoribus: instr. abl., through, 
etc., or, wnder stress of, ete. iras: for 
the pl. see § 191. 

176-177. turbatum here =concitwm, 
roused to speed. Booté: when the 
Bears were thought of as the (Septem) 
Tridnés, ‘the (Seven) Plowing Oxen,’ 
171, Bodtes was accounted driver of 
their plow. In certain kinds of maps, 
Bodtes is pictured as a man with a 
erook driving the Great Bear. At 
other times he was thought of as 
Arctophylax, Warder of the Bears. 
quamvis ... eras... tenébant: in 
classical times guamvis is rarely joined 
with the indicative. The use became 
common later. For quamvis with 
indic. in Vergil see v. 542. tardus: 
Bodétes moves very slowly, and so sets 
late at night. plaustra: the Great 
Bear (Big Dipper’) is sometimes now 
called Charles’s Wain (Wagon). See 
note on Boodté, 176. tenébant =retiné- 
bant, détinébant (§ 221). 

178-186. Phaéthon, sorely frightened, 
wishes now he had never touched his 
father’s car, and that he had never sought 
to learn his parentage. He is borne help- 
lessly along, even as a ship at the mercy 
of wind and wave. 


178-181. summd .. . aethere, 
from the very pinnacle of heaven. 
penitus penitusque, far, far below. 


| Penitus always suggests distance; the 


direction must be determined from 
the context. sunt . . . obortae, 
started up against, or, confronted. 
oculis: § 138. 

182. mallet ... tetigisse, he would 
have preferred never to have touched, 
or, he wishes that he had never touched. 
The mood and the tense of mallet, 
and the tense of tetigisse are due to 
O. O. Phaéthon is saying to himself, 
Utinam numquam tetigissem (compare 
this with Utinam...licéret...!, 51; see 
note there). 

183-184. cogndsse ... piget, he is 
sorry that he has learned; cf. Paeniturt 

. . patrem, 49, with note. valuisse 
=praevaluisse (§ 221), prevailed. ro- 
gando: cf. timendd, 91, with note. 
Meropis . .. fertur: the emphasis is 
on Meropis ... cupréns, he is eager 
to be called . . . as he is borne along. 
Meropis: lit., ‘Merops’s (Phaéthon),’ 
i.e. Phaéthon, filius Meropis. See 
notes on Aidcis Oilei, i. 41, and on 
Déiphobé Glauci, vi. 36. ita... ut, 
as helplessly as. 

185. pinus, a ship of pine; see 
§ 203. Borea = Aquiléne (§ 207) ; instr. 
ablative. cui: join with remistt, which 
=dédidit. victa: join with fréna, 186; 
victus, more logical, would be unmet-. 
rical. 
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fréna suus réctor, quam dis votisque reliquit. 
Quid faciat? Multum caeli post terga relictum, 


ante oculis pliis est! 


Anim6 métitur utrumque, 


et modo qués illi fatum contingere non est 

190 prospicit occasiis, interdum respicit ortis, 
quidque agat igndrus stupet, et nec fréna remittit, 
nec retinére valet, nec ndmina novit equérum. 
Sparsa quoque in varid passim miracula caeld 
vastarumque videt trepidus simulacra ferarum. 

195 Est locus in geminés ubi bracchia concavat arcis 
Scorpius, et cauda flexisque utrimque lacertis 
porrigit in spatium signdrum membra dudrum: 
hunc puer ut nigri madidum sidore venéni 
vulnera curvaté minitantem cuspide vidit, 


186. fréna: Ovid speaks of the 
vessel as he might speak of a steed. 
Cf. classt . . . tmmittit habénas, vi. 1. 
suus, its proper, or, its appointed. Cf. 
suum, 1.401. réctor is an appropriate 
term for the driver of a chariot or 
the helmsman of a ship. quam: Ovid 
might have written quamque. With 
cut... remisit,..., quam... reliquit 
(185-186) contrast note on et, ii. 71. 
votis, prayers, of crew and passengers. 


187-200. Seeing the distance behind 
him to the East, whence he started, and the 
yet greater distance to the West, Phaéthon 
is utterly overwhelmed. When he sees the 
Scorpion, with its poisonous tail ready to 
strike, he drops the reins in terror. 


187-192. Quid faciat?, What is he 
to do?; deliberative subjunctive. See 
note on qua... flectat, 169. Multum: 
a noun, = Magna pars, a long stretch. 
plus: a noun, a (yet) longer stretch. 
utrumque, each distance. modo... 
interdum =modo . . . modo, now . 
now, or, at times ... at tumes. Cf. modo 

. interdum ... nunc, 3. 77-79. 
occasts ... ortts, the places where the 
sun sets (rises) day by day; see §§ 191, 
192. nec... equorum: he can not 
speak to them to quiet them. 


193-194. varid, spangled. miracula, 
strange figures (shapes). vastarum, 
monstrous. videt trepidus, sees to 
his sore dismay; juxtaposition of 
cause and effect (§ 241). simulacra 
ferarum: cf. formas . . . ferarum, 78. 

195-197. in geminods... dudrum 
(197): cf. saeva . . . Scorpion, 82-83. 
Scorpius: Latin form of Scorpios, 83. 
For its position see § 232. The sign of 
the Scorpion belongs near the South 
Pole; the steeds have traveled a long 
way since 171-177, and in a direction 
opposite to that in which they moved 
when first they got beyond control. 
Phoebus’s words in 138-139 have 
gone for naught. Verses 195-196 
light up fertur ... reliquit, 184-186. 
utrimque, im each direction, i.e. to 
right and to left. lacertis: identical 
here in meaning with bracchia, 195; 
see § 196. in: freely, to cover. signé- 
tum: see note on signaque, 18. duérum: 
theScorpion was originally spread over 
two parts of the zodiac. Later, the 
space occupied by his claws was 
assigned to a separate signwm, Libra, 
the Balance. 

198-200. nigri . . . venéni, reeking 
with black, poisonous sweat. cuspide, 
lance; the point of the tail of the 
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Quae postquam summum tetigére iacentia tergum, 
exspatiantur equi, nilldque inhibente per auras 
igndtae regidnis eunt, quaque impetus égit, 

hac sine lége ruunt, alt6que sub aethere fixis 


incursant stellis, rapiuntque per Avia currum, 


205 


et modo summa petunt, modo per déclive vidsque 
praecipitis spatid terrae propidre feruntur, 

inferiusque suis fraternds currere Lina 

admiratur equés, ambustaque nubila fiimant. 

Corripitur flammis, ut quaeque altissima, tellis, 210 


Scorpion, in which the sting lies. 
mentis inops, of wit bereft. See § 127. 
remisit, let fall; properly, ‘slackened.’ 
The word understates Phaéthon’s 
act; ancient drivers used a slack rein 
(see note on immissis . . . habénis, 
v. 662). 

201-213. Freed from all restraint, the 
steeds dash now against the stars, now 
close to the earth. Indeed, so close to the 
earth do they come that its highest parts 
are set afire. 

201-205. Quae postquam: see note 
on quae... ubi, 1.337. summum, the 
surface of; see note on summae.. . 
rotae, 107-108. tetigére: §115. For 
the final e see note on inspirare, 1. 334. 
iacentia: proleptic (§ 212); tetegére 
iacentia =touched . . . and lay there 
neglected. Iaced often =‘lie dead,’ ‘lie 
unheeded.’ tergum: coll. sing.; see 
§ 187. summa... terga would have 
been unmetrical. nullé... inhibente: 
lit., ‘no (hand) checking them’; freely, 
with none to restrain them. In the best 
Latin néminis and némine do not 
occur. igndtae regidnis, in directions 
unknown (to them) before. regidnis, 
directions. Cf. ii. 737, nota excédo 
regione vidrum, with note. regt6nis is 
coll. sing.; see § 187. qua =quadcum- 
que, wherever. Cf. qua, 105, hac, 133. 
égit (eds) ... ruunt: for the tenses see 


note on concépit .. . replet, 1. 337-338. 


stellis: § 138. per Avia: i.e. across 


stretches of the sky where there was 
no road for the chariot of the Sun. 
Contrast 130-133, esp. 133, with notes. 

206-209. modo... modo: see note 
on modo... interdum, 189-190. sum- 
ma, the highest levels of heaven; see 
note on swmmae... rotae, 107-108. per 
déclive vids ... praecipitis, (through 
=) down sheer declines and ways pre- 
cipitous. For the shift in number see 
notes on vestibus et capiti, 1. 372, 
and on fémina, 1.413. déclivia vidsque 
would have been unmetrical. spatié: 
§ 159. propidre, too near; see notes on 
Altius ...inferius, and on dexterior... 
sinistertor, 136-137, 138-139. ferun- 
tur: see note on ferar, 69. inferius: 
adv., lower. suis: for case see note on 
allo . . . wld, 1. 322-323. Here, con- 
trary to the rule, the abl. stands 
after the comparative. fraternds = 
fratris =Sdlis. currere depends on 
admiratur, 209, notes with astonish- 
ment (that). Lina: the moon-goddess 
was often identified with Diana, sister 
of Phoebus (§ 318). The moon’s orbit 
lies closer to the earth than the orbit 
of the sun lies. 

210. Corripitur...tellis = Ut quae- 
que tellis altissima (est, ita) corrvpitur 
flammis (primum, or celerrimé, or 
maximé), As each land is highest, (so) 


_ it ts mastered first by the fires, 1.e. The 
‘earth is mastered by the fires, its 
| highest parts first. 
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fissaque agit rim4s, et siicis dret adémptis. 
Pabula canéscunt, cum frondibus iritur arbor, 
materiamque sud praebet seges arida damno. 

Parva queror: magnae pereunt cum moenibus urbés, © 


215 


cumque suis totas populis incendia gentis 


in cinerem vertunt; silvae cum montibus ardent. 
Ardet Athds, Taurusque Cilix, et Tmdlus, et Oeté, 
et tum sicca, prius créberrima fontibus, Idé, 
virgineusque Helicdn, et nondum Oeagrius Haemus; 


220 


ardet in imménsum geminatis ignibus Aetné, 


Parndsusque biceps, et Eryx, et Cynthus, et Othrys, 
et tandem nivibus Rhodopé carittira, Mimasque, 


211. agit rimas, develops cracks. 
Contrast the expressions dicere for- 
mam (cf. 1. 402), and diucere rimam 
(cf. Fissus erat [pariés] tenuit rima, 
quam daxerat dlim, 4. 65). Compare 
also Vergil’s expression, ruinam tra- 
here, ii. 465-466, li. 631 (see notes 
there). siicis...adémptis: instr. abl., 
through the theft of its jwices. See § 214. 

212-213. canéscunt: after a fire, 
grass-grown ground shows white for 
a time. arbor: coll. sing.; see § 187. 
arborés is unmetrical. méateriam, fuel. 
seges, the ripened grain, naturally 
juicy, moist. arida gives the result, 
dry, not the process, ‘ dried,’ ‘ parched.’ 
See §§ 160, 215. 


214-226. Cities and high mountains, 
far and wide, are set on fire. Men perish 
everywhere. 


214-215. Parva: emphatic, My 
complaints are of trifles. magnae 
pereunt =magnae enim pereunt; see 
note on purpurea... smaragdis, 23-24. 
moenibus, buildings, a common mean- 
ing of the word. gentis, after populis, 
must =countries, regions. 

217-218. Athés... Oeté: in nam- 
ing the mountains in 217-226, and the 
springs and the rivers in 239-259, Ovid 
follows no definite order. By so doing, 
he brings out well his main thought, 
that mountains everywhere are ablaze, 


and springs and rivers everywhere 
feel grievously the heat. Note also 
(1) that to Ovid’s readers the names 
in 217-259 would be thoroughly famil- 
jar, and (2) that, not only here, but 
often in Greek poetry and Latin 
poetry both, verses consisting wholly 
or largely of names are delightfully 
melodious. (2) holds true also of 
English verse, e.g. of lines in 
Evangeline made up largely of 
French names. prius, (but) afore- 
tume. See note on quadlem...sordrum, 
14. fontibus: instr. abl. with cré- 
berrima, crowded, an adj. of fullness. 
Homer calls Ida ‘many-fountained.’ 
Idé: a Greek form of Ida. See note on 
Corycidas, 1. 320. Greek forms abound 
in the following verses. 

219. virgineus, of the Mazdens. 
The Maidens are the Muses. nodndum 
Oeagrius, stranger as yet to Ocagrus, 
since Oeagrus was not yet king there. 

220-223. in immensum =an adv., 
without limit; cf. in praeceps, 69, in 
adversum, 72, in oblicum, 130, with 
notes. geminatis, doubled. Aetna 
now is afire without as well as within. 
Aetné: Greek form of Aetna. Cf. 
Idé, 218. See Vergil’s famous de- 
scription of Aetna, ili. 571-587.  bi- 
ceps sums up verticibus petit. . . astra 
dudbus, said of Parnassus in 1. 316, 
See notes there. caritira, destined io 
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Dindymaque, et Mycalé, natusque ad sacra Cithaerodn. 
Nec présunt Scythiae sua frigora: Caucasus Ardet, 


Ossaque cum Pind6, maiorque ambdbus Olympus, 


225 


aériaeque Alpés, et naibifer Appenninus. 

Tum vérd Phaéthin cinctis é partibus orbem 
aspicit accénsum, nec tantds sustinet aestiis, 
ferventisque auras velut é fornace profunda 


dre trahit, currtisque suds candéscere sentit, 


230 


et neque iam cinerés éiectatamque favillam 
ferre potest, caliddque involvitur undique fiim3, 
qudque eat, aut ubi sit, picead caligine téctus 
nescit et arbitrid volucrum raptatur equoérum. 


Sanguine tune crédunt in corpora summa vocatd 


235 


Aethiopum populés nigrum traxisse colérem; 


be without. The future participle is 
often used of what is certain to come 
to pass. See note on futtéris, i. 712. 
For nivibus ... carittira cf. gravitate 
carébat, 162, with note. natus...ad, 
born for, or, designed for. sacra: the 
rites of Bacchus. For such rites on 
Mt. Cithaeron see iv. 303. 

224-226. prosunt, profit. sua, its 
native, or, its natural. Cf. swus in 186, 
suum in 1.401. ambdbus: for case see 
note on 2ll6 . . . tla, 1. 322-323. For 
position cf. that of suis, 208. Ovid 
seems to mean that Olympus is higher 
than Ossa and Pindus together. 


227-234. Phaéthon finds the heat un- 
bearable. He is swept hither and thither 
at the caprice of the steeds. 


227-230. cinctis é partibus: cf. 
pateféecit ab ort, 112, with note on ab 
ortu. Cf., also, the familiar expres- 
sions, &@ fronté, & tergo. partibus, direc- 
tions. accénsum, aflame. aestis, waves 
of heat; see § 193. fornace profunda, 
from the depths of a furnace; see 
§ 214. curris ... sentit: the heat 
affects even the chariot of the sun, 
though it might be expected that this 
chariot, as divine, would escape. 


231-234. neque - -que: Ovid 
seems to have fused (1) et neque iam 
cinerés . . . ferre potest neque fumum 
quo (by which) involvitur undique, and 
(2) et 1am cinerés étectatamque favillam 
ferre non potest caliddque winvolvitur 
undique fimo. Render neque simply 
by not. éiectatam, whirling; properly, 
‘flung out’ from the blazing world. 
quo, whither, where. eat . sit: 
subj. in simple dependent questions. 
aut ubi sit, or (even) where he is. 
téctus =a causal clause; see note on 
plénds, 1. 343. et, but. See note on 
-que, 1. 330. 


235-259. The Ethiopians turn black; 
Libya becomes a desert. Springs every- 
where vanish (235-240). Even wide rivers 
suffer from the grievous heat (241-259). 


235-236. Sanguine ... vocatd = 
quod sanguis vocdtus est. tunc: join 
with trdxisse, 236. summa, surface 
of; cf. note on summae . . rotae, 
107-108. traxisse =contrdxisse (§ 221), 
contracted, or, developed. In 235-236 
Ovid is amusing himself; see notes on 
oculis . . . nostris, 46, on manifesta 

cernés, 133, and on consiliis 
... nostris, 146. 
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tum facta est Libyé raptis imoribus aesti 
arida, tum nymphae passis fontisque lactisque 
déflévére comis. Quaerit Boedtia Dircén, 

200 Argos Amymonén, Ephyré Pirénidas undas. 
Nec sortita locd distantis flimina ripds 
tita manent: mediis Tanais fimavit in undis, 
Pénéiisque senex, Teuthrantétisque Caicus, 
et celer Isménos cum Phégiacd Erymantho, 


245 


arstrusque iterum Xanthus, flavusque Lycormas, 


quique recurvatis lidit Maeandros in undis, 

Mygdoniusque Melas, et Taenarius Eurdtas. 

Arsit et Euphratés Babylonius, arsit Orontés, 

Thermodonque citus, Gangésque, et Phasis, et Hister. 
250 Aestuat Alphéos, ripae Sperchéides ardent, 


237. Libyé: for form cf. Idé, 218. 
raptis timodribus =quod wmodrés rapti 
sunt. Cf. Sanguine. . . vocatd, 235, with 
note. raptis =abreptis (§ 221). aesti: 
instr. abl. with raptis. 

238-240. arida: see § 232. passis 
-.. comis: passis is from pando. At 
Rome, in times of mourning, women 
set their tresses free of all fastenings, 
and men let their hair and beards 
grow. Cf. crinibus .. . passis, i. 480, 
with note. déflévére: § 115. For the 
transitive use of this verb see § 142. 
Quaerit here =requirit (§ 221), seeks 
and can not find, or, misses. Pirénidas: 
the famous fountain of Pirene, at 
Corinth, was uncovered in 1896 or 
1897, by scholars working under the 
direction of the American School of 


Classical Studies at Athens. See The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, eleventh 
edition, VII. 149, column 1. For the 


form Pirénidas see note on Corycidas, 
1. 320. 

241-242. sortita =quae sortita erant, 
which had received as their lot, when 
the ordered universe was established. 
locé distantis, widely sundered. locd: 
abl, of. specification. tita, wnscathed. 
mediis...fimavit =mediis enim, etc.; 
see note on purpurea ... smaragdis, 


23-24. mediis =even in the deeps of. 
See § 214, 

244-245. cum .. . Erymanth6 = 
et Phégidcus Erymanthus. Cum +abl. 
often =et with a case parallel to that 
just used. For the hiatus between 
Phégiticd and Erymanthéd see § 293. 
arsirus...iterum, destined to burn a 
second time. See note on caritira, 222. 
Homer, Iliad, X XI. 228-383, sets forth 
how the River Scamandrus (called 
also Xanthus, from its color), siding 
with the Trojans, tried to drown 
Achilles; Vulcan, however, rescued 
Achilles by setting the river afire. 
flavus: this adj. is often used of 
rivers, esp. the Tiber, to describe the 
color which they owe to the quantities 
of loam they carry seaward. There 
is juxtaposition (§ 239,1) in Xanthus, 
flavus, since Xanthus, a Greek word, 
= flavus. Cf. Plémyrium undisum, 
iii. 692, with note on undésum. 

246-248. recurvatis: we should say 
‘winding.’ Maeandros: modern geol- 
ogists call the curves of a river ‘mean- 
ders.’ Taenarius: for the scansion of 
the last syllable see § 277. et: asin 
29. 

250-251. Aestuat, seethes. Alphé- 
os: Greek form of Alphéiis (see Alphé- 
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quodque sud Tagus amne vehit fluit ignibus aurum, 
et quae Maeonias celebrabant carmine ripas 
flimineae volucrés medié caluére Caystro. 

Nilus in extrémum figit perterritus orbem, 


occuluitque caput, quod adhiic latet; dstia septem 


255 


pulverulenta vacant, septem sine flimine vallés. 

Fors eadem Ismarids Hebrum cum Strymone siccat, 
Hesperlésque amnis, Rhénum, Rhodanumque, Padumque, 
cuique fuit rérum prémissa potentia Thybrim. 


Dissilit omne solum, penetratque in Tartara rimis 


260 


ltimen, et infernum terret cum coniuge régem, 

et mare contrahitur, siccaeque est campus harénae 
quod modo pontus erat, qudsque altum téxerat aequor 
exsistunt montés, et sparsas Cycladas augent. 


tis in Vocabulary). quod... aurum: 
aurum is object of vehit and subject of 
fluit, the gold that Tagus .. . ws set 
flowing by, ete. Simpler would be 
quodque ... vehit aurum, id fluit igni- 
bus. fluit gives the result, flows, not 
the process, ‘is set flowing’; see §§ 160, 
222. ignibus is instr. ablative. 

252-253. quae .. . volucrés, the 
river birds that, etc. See note on 
quibus . .. omnis, 1. 342. Ovid is 
thinking of swans. The ancients often 
describe the swan as a tuneful bird. 
Maeonias, Lydian, is explained by 
the reference in 253 to the Cayster. 
celebrabant, were thronging (a little 
while before). The word here = impleé- 
bant; hence the instr. abl. carmine may 
be used with it. 

254-256. extrémum... orbem, the 
uttermost ends of the world; cf. note 
on summae... rotae, 107-108. fugit 
perterritus: juxtaposition of effect 
and cause (§ 241). occuluit... latet: 
Ovid is jesting; see note on travisse, 
236. Ancient writers often state that 
the sources of the Nile were unknown. 
pulverulenta vacant, are empty, filled 
with dust. For pulverulenta see § 211. 
sine flumine =an adj., riverless; see 
note on sine ignibus, 1. 374. 


257-259. Fors, mishap, or, mischance. 
Ismari6s: join with amnis, 258 (see 
§ 230). cum Strymone: see note on 
cum... Erymanthd, 244. Hesperidés, 
western. See notes on Hesperid, 142, 
and on terram Hesperiam, ii. 781. 
rérum, the world. See note on rébus, 1. 
380. potentia, dominion. The promise 
of potentia was, of course, made to the 
Trojan-Roman dwellers by the Tiber. 


260-271. The earth gapes open, so that 
the light strikes even into Tartarus. The 
seas become narrower and shallower, and 
now mountains appear. The dwellers in 
the deep—even Neptune himself—find the 
heat unbearable. 


260-264. omne: as in 40. -que: 
§ 219. rimis, throwgh the clefts: § 159. 
liamen: for the position see § 232. 
infernum, in the world below, or, the 
nether. cum coniuge: see note on 
cum... Hrymanthé, 244. régem: Pluto: 
§§ 310, 336. His conitinx was Proser- 
pina (Ovid calls her by her Greek 
name, Persephoné). est: the subject is 
quod . . . erat, 263. modo =nuper. 
montés: object of téxerat, subject of 
exsistunt. See note on quod . 5 
aurum, 251. Cycladas: § 107. augent, 
increase (the number of). 
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265 Ima petunt piscés, nec sé super aequora curvi 
tollere cOnsuétas audent delphines in auras. 
Corpora phdcdarum summ6 resupina profunds 
exanimata natant; ipsum quoque Nérea fama est 
Doridaque et natas tepidis latuisse sub antris. 


270 


Ter Neptiinus aquis cum torvo bracchia vultt 


exserere ausus erat, ter non tulit déris ignis. 
Alma tamen Tellis, ut erat circumdata pont, 
inter aquas pelagi, contractds undique fontis, 
qui sé condiderant in opacae viscera matris, 


275 


sustulit oppressds coll6 tenus arida vultis, 


opposuitque manum fronti, magnoque tremore 


265. Ima, the lowest deeps. curvi: 
we should probably say ‘curling.’ 
The Romans had a lively interest 
in the vigorous movements of dol- 
phins. In viii. 673-674 Vergil de- 
scribes dolphins as portrayed on the 
shield that Vulcan made for Aeneas 
(§ 72). Note the dolphin in the 
illustration facing page 431. 

266-269.  codnsuétas: transferred 
epithet (§ 212); the sense is nec sé... 
tollere audent in auras, ut prius con- 
suérant. Render by as had been their 
wont. delphines: a Greek form in a 
common noun (§ 101); hence final es 
is short. Cf. cratéres, vi. 225, pha- 
langes, vi. 489. phdcarum: the phécae 
were guarded by Proteus. See Pro- 
teus in Vocabulary. summ6é6: cf. sum- 
ma, 235, with note. profund6é: a noun, 
=altO =mari; see §§ 154, 155. exani- 
mata, lifeless. tepidis: emphatic, 
found their grottoes hot as they hid 
within them. 

270-271. Ter: ‘three’ was a magic 
number among Greeks and Romans. 
cum... vulti: see note on cum... 
Erymantho, 244. ter non tulit: advers. 
asyndeton; see note on qudlem... 
sororum, 14. non tulit: cf. neque... 
ferébat, 22, nec sustinet, 228. 
Verses 270-271 make a fine climax 
to 214-269. Even the great réctor 


pelagi, 1. 331, surrounded by the 
waters, finds the heat unbearable. 


272-282. Earth, though the waters 
about her and within her have been con- 
tracted by the heat, and though she is 
sore troubled, yet manages to appeal to 
Jupiter. “If I have deserved destruction 
by fire, destroy me at once, O Jupiter, by 
thy fires.” 

272-274. Alma, life-giving, is a 
splendid epithet here, after the picture 
of destruction in 214-271. In spite of 
all, there is yet one life-nurturing 
power. tamen sets what Tellus is 
able to do, 272-278, in sharp contrast 
to the incompetence of Nereus and 
Neptune, 268-271: (‘Though Nereus 
and Neptune found the heat unbear- 
able), the Earth nevertheless.’ Verily, 
this is an instance of dux fémina facti 
(see i. 364). See, also, note on tamen, 
1. 407. Tellis: for Earth as a god- 
dess see § 309. ut, since. erat cir- 
cumdata pontd: see note on medias, 
6. contractos, shrunken though they 
were; see note on plénds, 1. 343. Cf. 
contrahitur, 262. fontis: sc. terrae. 
qui... matris = ei enim, etc., and 
explains contractos, 273. opacae, 
dusky, darker than the waters. vis- 
cera, bosom. 

275-276. oppress6s, stricken. arida, 
parched though she was; see note on 
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omnia concutiéns paulum subsédit, et infra 
quam solet esse fuit, sacraque ita voce locita est: 
boas 2 es 6s 

Si placet hoc, meruique, quid 6 tua fulmina cessant, 


summe deum? — Liceat peritiirae viribus ignis 


280 


igne perire tud, clademque auctore levare! 

Vix equidem faucis haec ipsa in verba resolvd”’ 
(presserat Gra vapor): “tostds én aspice crinis 
inque oculis tantum, tantum super ora favillae! 


Hdsne mihi frictiis, hune fertilitatis hondrem 


285 


officiique refers, quod adunci vulnera aratri 
rastrorumque ferd totdque exerceor annd, 
quod pecori frondés, alimentaque mitia frigés 
himan6 generi, vébis quoque tiira ministrd? 


contractos, 273. opposuit ... fronti: 
Earth acts as a mortal would under 
like conditions. tremoére, quake. 

277-279. et: see § 219. infra = 
inferius (208), lower, and so may be 
construed with quam, 278. locita est: 
to Jupiter. Si placet: sc. t7bi. Cf. pla- 
cuit... precdri, 1. 367, explained in 
note on Dizerat...placuit. hoc sums 
up 272-278, and, through those verses, 
214-271. merui: as object sc. hoc, 
corresponding to hoc expressed in this 
verse. cessant, are at a standstill, 
or, are idle. Cess6 does not =‘come to 
a standstill,’ ‘cease.’ See notes on 
cessG@bit, i. 672, and on Cessds in vota 

feriy vile DL 

280-282. Liceat (mihi), Let xt be my 
privilege. periturae (mihi), 1f I am 
destined to perish. See notes on plénds, 
1. 348, and on Grstirus.. . iterum, 245. 
cladem ...levare: see note on ante ora 

. oppetere, i. 95-96, and cf. x. 829- 

830, Héc tamen infélix miseram s6- 
labere mortem: Aenéae magni dextra 
cadis, with notes. auct6re: instr. abl., 
by its author, i.e. by the greatness of its 
source. Vix: as in 63. haec ipsa, 
even these (few). in: freely, to utter; 
ef. in, 197. haec .. . verba = ut haec 
ipsa verba dicam. 


283-289. ‘‘Mark my shriveled locks, my 
suffering face. Is this my reward,” cries 
Earth, “for my age-long service to men 
and to gods?” 


283-289. tostés, shriveled. tantum: 
a noun, the grievous weight. For the 
metrical treatment of tantum, tantum 
see § 300. Hés... hunc: emphatic, 
Is THIS the return, THIS the re- 
ward you proffer me?  officii, services, 
or, courtesies; a fine word, because it 
suggests voluntary service. quod 
adunci...ministr6 (289) is an apposi- 
tive to offictt. officit ... quod adunci 
..., quod... ministro (289) =the ser- 
vices I render in bearing... , in being 
tormented . . . , in supplying.... 
In 286 and 288 quod properly =‘in so 
far as,’ ‘in as much as,’ ‘in that’(§ 146). 
toto .. . anndé: the temporal abl. here 
denotes duration of time, a usage 
common in expressions involving totus 
or its equivalent. frondés: the Ro- 
man farmer fed leaves to his cattle. 
alimenta may be (1) pred. acc. to 
frigés . . . ministrd, supply grain as 
food, or (2) object of ministro. If 
(2) is right, friigés is an appositive 
to alimenta. mitia, kindly. vobis: 
Tellus has in mind now all the gods. 
See note on vestras, i. 140. 
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Sed tamen exitium fac mé meruisse: quid undae, 


quid meruit frater? Cir illi tradita sorte 

aequora décréscunt, et ab aethere longius absunt? 
Quod si nec fratris nec té mea gratia tangit, 

at caeli miserére tui! Circumspice utrumque, 


295 


fimat uterque polus! Qués si vitiaverit ignis, 


atria vestra ruent! Atlas én ipse laborat, 
vixque suis umeris candentem sustinet axem. 
Si freta, si terrae pereunt, si régia caeli, 

in Chaos anticum cdnfundimur! Eripe flammis 


300 


si quid adhic superest, et rérum cdnsule summae!”’ 


Dixerat haec Telliis (neque enim tolerare vapodrem 
ulterius potuit nec dicere plira), suumque 


290-300. “‘But why destroy the seas, 
too?” continues Earth. ‘‘Has Neptune 
sinned? At least take pity on the skies; 
they are yours. Save them, or else the whole 
universe will return to primeval Chaos.’ 


290-292. fac here =Finge (74), or 
finge animé, imagine, and so may be 
construed with the inf. meruisse. For 
the form see note on dic, 1.379. quid 
undae, ... frater?, what (punishment) 
have. . . earned?, =‘have... earned 
any punishment?’ The answer, to Tel- 
lus’s mind, is Nil meruérunt.... , nil 
meruit.  frater =Pontus = Neptinus; 
see §321. illi tradita sorte aequora: 
see §310, at the end, and cf. i. 137- 
139, said by Neptune, dicite ... non 
alli ( = Aeolo) imperium pelagi saevum- 
que tridentem, sed mihi sorte datum 
(esse). longius: see § 146. 

293-297. Quod si: freely, But if; 
see’ note on Quod, ii. 141. fratris: obj. 
gen. (§ 130) with gratia, affection (for). 
mea in sense =an obj. gen., mei. at is 
often used in an apodosis, exactly as 
English ‘yet’ is. caeli: for gen. with 
misereor see A. 354, a; B. 209, 2; 
Bu. 448; D. 365; G.377; H. 457; H. B. 
352, 2. utrumque: sc. polum, out of 
polus, 295. Since the Romans did 
not use the comma, such a sentence as 
circumspice ... polus, read as a unit, 


would be less awkward to them than 
it is to us. ruent =corruent (§ 221), 
will collapse. lab6rat, is in distress, 
or, 7s heavy-laden. The English verb 
labor often has this sense. vix: as in 
63. suis: emphatic, his divine; see 
note on suis, 10. 

298-300. Si...si... si: effective 
repetition. For the metrical treat- 
ment see § 301. Eripe: as object sc. 
ad, antecedent to st quid .. . superest, 
300, which =quidquid superest. The 
sense of Hripe ... swperest is ‘Rescue 
whatever yet remains, if anything does 
remain.’ rérum .. . summae, the 
highest interests of the world. For 
rérum see note on rébus, 1. 380. cén- 
sule, take thought (for). summae: 
properly, ‘the totality,’ ‘the sum 
total’; freely, the highest interests. 


301-318. Earth could say no more (301- 
303). Jupiter, moved to rescue the universe 
(304-310), launches a thunderbolt at Phaé- 
thon, which flings him from the chariot 
(311-313). The steeds, affrighted, smash 
the chariot to pieces (314-318). 


301. haec =haec sdla. neque enim: 
enim has here its original sense, in- 
deed, of a truth. Render neque enim 
... plira by for, of a truth, she could 
NOUN OL OUCs 

302-303. nec: we should rather say 
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rettulit ds in sé propidraque Manibus antra. 
At pater omnipoténs superos testatus et ipsum 
qui dederat curriis, nisi opem ferat, omnia fato 
interitiira gravi, summam petit arduus arcem, 
unde solet nibis latis indicere terris, 

unde movet tonitriis, vibrataque fulmina iactat; 
sed neque quas posset terris indiicere nibis 
tunc habuit, nec qués caeld dimitteret imbris: 
intonat, et dextra libratum fulmen ab aure 
misit in aurigam, pariterque animaque rotisque 
expulit, et saevis compescuit ignibus ignis. 
Consternantur equi, et salti in contraria facté 
colla iugd éripiunt, abruptaque léra relincunt. 
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310 


315 


Illic fréna iacent, illic témone revulsus 
axis, in hac radii fractarum parte rotarum, 
sparsaque sunt laté laceri véstigia curriis. 


‘or.’ -que: see § 220. rettulit, withdrew. 
Manibus: note the @ See Mdnésin 


Vocabulary. In rettulit . . . antra 
Ovid describes Earth as acting as a 
turtle might. For his levity see notes 
on traézisse, 236, and on occulwit ... 
latet, 255. 

304-310. et, andin particular (§ 218). 
nisi... ferat, if he does not bring 
aid. The subject of ferat is pater 
omnipoténs, Jupiter. Jupiter said, 
nist ego opem ferd, etc. fatd... gravi: 
instr. abl. with interitira (esse), will 
perish =‘willbedestroyed.’ See §§160, 
222. arduus, moving upward, is pro- 
leptic (§ 211); seeks the heights and 
reaches them is the sense. arcem: 
sc. caeli. latis, wide-spreading. in- 
dtcere, draw over. This verb is used 
esp. of drawing a veil or a curtain 
over something. terris: see § 138. vi- 
brata: properly, ‘brandished,’ ‘hurled’; 
freely, hurtling. quas .. . niubis, 
clouds such that he could draw them, 
etc.; aresult clause. Cf. quae... con- 
veniant, 54-55, with note on conveniant. 
nubis involves incorporation of the 
antecedent; see note on quibus . 


omnis, 1. 342. qués... dimitteret: a 
purpose clause, to send down. 

311-313. libratum ... misit, he 
poised . . and flung; see note on 
summersds . . obrue, i. 69. With 
libratum cf. vibrata, 308. Before finally 
hurling a spear, one draws it back and 
forth beside his head till he feels it in 
perfect balance and so ready for the 
cast. Cf. ix. 417, summa télum libra- 
bat ab aure. pariter =simul. anima 
...frotis is not of necessity comic in 
Latin; see note on cénsiliis... nostris!, 
146. With anima, expulit = privavit; 
for rotis (=curri: §204) see §152. 
ignis =rgnis quads Phaéthdn incende- 
rat. 

314-315. in contraria, in opposite 
directions. iugéd: for case see § 152. 
léra: the straps which bound the 
yokes to the necks of the steeds. 
relincunt: for spelling see note on 
secuntur, i. 185. 

316-318. Illic . . . illic: Ovid writes 
as if he and his readers were actual 
spectators of the events he is describ- 
ing. radii: as in 108. véstigia: here 
fragments, or, remnants. 
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At Phaéthon, rutilés flamma populante capillés, 
320 volvitur in praeceps, longoque per aéra tractu 
fertur, ut interdum dé caeld stella serénd, 
etsi non cecidit, potuit cecidisse vidéri. 
Quem procul 4 patria divers maximus orbe 
excipit Eridanus, fimantiaque abluit ora; 


325 


Naides Hesperiae trifida fimantia flamma 


corpora dant tumuli, signant quoque carmine saxum: 
Hic situs est Phaéthén curras auriga paterni. 
Quem st non tenuit, magnis tamen excidit ausis. 


319-328. Phaéthon falls in a long arc 
through the air. The River Eridanus bathes 
his burning face. The Naides lay his body 
in the tomb, and carve on the tomb an 
epitaph to commemorate his fate. 


319-322. rutil6s is proleptic; see 
§ 211. in praeceps: as in 69. tracti 
(sce. licis), trail (of light). For the 
case see § 158. fertur: see note on 
ferar, 69, and cf. feruntur, 207. ut 
. . . vidéri: Ovid is thinking of a 
‘falling star.’ In ii. 692-698 Vergil 
describes at length the fall of the 
star that to Anchises is so happy an 
omen. 

323-326. diversd . . . orbe, in a 
widely different quarter of the world, 
i.e. the West, the quarter opposite 
to that from which Phaéthon started. 


Cf. Hesperiae, 325. For diversd see 
note,on swmmae ... rotae, 107-108. 
trifida ... flamma: cf. tricuspide télé, 
1. 330, with note. carmine, inscrip- 
tion, or, epitaph. 

327-328. situs est, was buried, a 
common expression on ancient Roman 
tombstones. Sino has here its basic 
sense, ‘put,’ ‘place,’ seen in pond, a 
compound of sind. Quem si: see note 
on quae... ubi, 1. 337. tenuit = 
retinuit (§ 221); render by mastered. 
magnis ... excidit ausis, high and 
gallant was the daring venture from 
which he (fell=) was dislodged; a 
famous expression, picturing exactly 
Phaéthon’s fate. Phaéthon fell out 
of his father’s car, and also fell out 
of his highly daring purpose. 
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Iamque deus, posita fallacis imagine tauri, 
sé confessus erat, Dictaeaque rira tenébat, 
cum pater ignarus Cadm6 perquirere raptam 
imperat, et poenam, si ndn invénerit, addit 
exsilium, factd pius et sceleratus eddem. 5 
Orbe pererrat6—quis enim dépréndere possit 
fiirta Iovis?—profugus patriamque iramque parentis 
vitat Agénoridés, Phoebique dracula supplex 


SELECTION III 


The Story of Cadmus 
Metamorphoses 3. 1-137 


For this Selection see § 382; Gayley 
(§ 362), pages 87-90, 489. 


1-5. Agenor bids his son Cadmus find 
his sister Europa. 


1-2. deus =Jupiter; see §§312-313. 
posita =dépositd: §221. sé... erat 
(deum): i.e. had revealed his divine 
identity. tenébat: i.e. was dwelling in. 

3. cum... imperat (4): a cwm- 
inversum clause, so called because the 
clause, though subordinate in form, 
sets forth what is really the main 
action. Verses 1-4 =Cwm.°.. cénfessus 
esset . . . tenéret, pater imperat. See 
noteoncum .. . sécum (att), i. 36-37. 
pater: sc. Hurdpae et Cadmi. The 
name of the father, Agenor, had been 
given, in 2. 858. ignarus: i.e. ignorant 
of what had happened to Europa. 
perquirere ... imperat (4): see § 182. 
raptam =eam quae rapta erat, the 
stolen maiden. 

4-5. invénerit: subj. in O. O. 
facto... eddem: instr. ablative, with 


pius. Agenor was pius (see § 66) 
toward Europa, but sinful toward his 
son, since, to obey his father, Cadmus 
must outwit Jupiter himself. 


6-13. Cadmus, baffled, asks the oracle 
of Apollo where he is to dwell, since he 
dare not return home. The god bids him 
follow a certain heifer. 


6-7. Orbe: sc. terradrum. Cf. ter- 
ROH 6 ¢ A OnXHIA PAT CRI Ga 6 
possit ... ?, who would have power 

. ?; a cond. sentence (as protasis 
se. st conétur). The answer would be 
Némo possit. Hence the question gives 
to pererrato the force of pererrato 
frastra. dépréndere ... firta sug- 
gests two thoughts: (1) that of de- 
tecting Jupiter’s stealthy acts, and 
(2) that of getting back what he had 
earried off. See note on égressus, 
2. 136. farta Iovis: a short vowel be- 
fore initial 7-consonant is the regular 
usage in verse. -que... -que: 
often in verse for et... et, or a 
single et; only once in Cicero. 

8. Agénoridés: Ovid was fond of 
patronymic nouns; see note on l. 


390. Phoebi... dracula: at Delphi; 
see § 350. For the pl. dracula see 
§§ 189, 190. 
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consulit, et quae sit telltis habitanda requirit. 

10 ‘Bos tibi,’’ Phoebus ait, “‘sdlis occurret in arvis, 
nullum passa iugum curvique imminis aratri. 
Hac duce, carpe vias, et, qua requiéverit herba, 
moenia fac condas, Boedétiaque illa vocato.”’ 

Vix bene Castalid Cadmus déscenderat antr6; 

15 incustdditam lenté videt ire iuvencam, 
nullum servitii signum cervice gerentem. 
Subsequitur, pressdque legit véstigia gressi, 
auctoremque viae Phoebum taciturnus acorat. 
Iam vada Céphisi Panopésque évaserat arva: 


9. cdnsulit: for position see § 232; 
cf. imperat, 4. quae... habitanda 
(sibi), in what land he is to dwell. The 
subj. is one of dependent question. 

10-11. sdlis: there are to be no 
human guides in this land. passa 
iugum: see note on furta Iovis, 7. In 
some countries of Europe cows are 
still trained to the yoke. immtnis 
aratri: for gen. see § 127; for parallel- 
ism see § 251. 

12-13. qua may be (1) adv., 
where, or (2) adj., with herba, on what 
grassy spot. herba: see § 155. moenia, 
walled city, as often in poetry. In early 
Greek and Roman life city walls were 
necessary. fac condas: parataxis; see 
§§ 247-249. We should say ‘see that 
you build a city’; in Latin prose we 
should have cura ut condas. But we 
really have two subjunctives of com- 
mand originally independent of each 
other: ‘build . . . : do it (do so),’ or 
‘act: build. ...’ Boedtia ... vocaté, 
call it the City of the Heifer. See 
Boeotia in Vocabulary. Boedtia here 
is an adj., neuter pl.; sc. moenia. 


14-25. Cadmus, seeing a heifer, un- 
guarded, follows it till it sinks down on the 
grass. He greets the powers of the un- 
known land. 


14. Vix bene... videt (15): para- 
taxis (§ 249), Hardly had he come 


, when he saw, or, As soon 


down... 
as he came down... , he saw. dé- 
scenderat: Delphi lay 2000 feet above 
the plains at the foot of Mt. Parnas- 
sus. See note on Mons... Parna- 
sus, 1. 316-317. antré: the grotto of 
Apollo, where the priestess uttered her 
prophecies. For case see § 152. 

15. incustéditam: this fact marked 
the heifer as a special creature. In 
ancient Greece and Italy, flocks and 
herds were regularly guarded. 

16. cervice: see § 155. 

17. pressd ... gresst, checking 
his progress, i.e. making his rate of 
movement conform to that of the 
heifer (15). Cadmus must leave the 
creature free to work out the omen, 
10-13. legit, tracks out; properly, 
‘gathers,’ ‘picks up,’ one by one. Since 
the heifer is in plain sight, legit is not 
to be taken literally. 

18. taciturnus = adv.; see § 213. 

19. Iam... . summisit (23): cf. 
14-15, with note on Viz bene... videt. 
vada... évaserat: see § 145. Panopés: 
genitive. In the forms of proper 
names of the first declension Ovid fol- 
lows Greek usage more closely than 
Vergil does: Ovid has Jdé, nom.; Pa- 
nopés, gen.; Crétén, accusative. Ovid 
sketches lightly the course of the 
heifer, eastward, 40 or 50 miles, to 
the site of Boedtian Thebes. 
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bos stetit, et, tolléns specidsam cornibus altis 20 

ad caelum frontem, migitibus impulit auras. 

Atque ita, respiciéns comités sua terga sequentis, 

procubuit, teneraque latus summisit in herba. 

Cadmus agit gratis, peregrinaeque Sscula terrae 

figit, et igndt6s montis agrdsque salitat. 25 
Sacra Iovi factiirus erat: iubet ire ministrés 

et petere 6 vivis libandas fontibus undas. 

Silva vetus stabat, nilla violata seciiri, 

et specus in media, virgis ac vimine dénsus, 


20. stetit (sé): from sisté.. See 
§ 151.  cornibus: instr. abl. with 
specidsam; cf. factd pius ... eddem, 5, 
with note on facto . . . eddem. 


22. ita, under these circumstances, 
sums up 19-21; it =posted, or deinde. 
comités: Ovid often uses Indirection, 
as Vergil does (§ 254). Even when 
Vergil and Ovid do give all needed 
details, they at times present them 
piecemeal. How many comités there 
were Ovid does not say. terga: for pl. 
see note on dracula, 8. 

23. procubuit: for position see 
§ 232. tenera ... in herba: con- 
trast herbd, 12, without a preposition. 
Ovid might have said teneram in her- 
bam; his actual words =lowered... 
so that it rested on, etc. latus: dis- 
tinguish from ldtus. 

24. agit gratis: sc. Apollini (cf. 18). 
peregrinae .. . figit (25): Cadmus 
treats this strange land as henceforth 
his own, as his patria. terrae: dat. 
with figit, which is construed as dat 
would be, or is treated as equivalent 
to infigit (§ 221). If the latter expla- 
nation is correct, see § 138. 

25. igndtds repeats peregrinae, 24. 
In ancient Greece and Italy there was 
a prejudice against foreign places and 
peoples. This foreign land Cadmus 
means to appropriate fully to him- 
self; he must gain its favor, in view 
of Apollo’s message, 10-13. 


26-49. Cadmus, planning a sacrifice to 
Jupiter, sends his attendants to find water, 
for purification. They find it, in a grotto, 
but a dragon, sacred to Mars, that dwells 
in the grotto, slays them. 


26-27. Iovi: Cadmus, under orders 
to build a city (12-13), naturally 
wishes the help of Jupiter omnipoténs: 
§§ 312-313. iubet: see §§ 247, 249. 
The verses =cum sacra factirus sit, 
twubet, etc. vivis... fontibus: in Ro- 
man ritual, living, i.e. running, water 
alone could purify the worshiper. See 
note on 217v6, ii. 719. libandas =a pur- 
pose clause, to draw it. This use of the 
gerundive is common. 

28-29. vetus, primeval. Study well 
anticus and vetus in Vocabulary. 
stabat: Ovid and Vergil often use std, 
which suggests strength and perma- 
nency, instead of the colorless swm. 
violata, profaned, afine word. specus: 
to be thought of asin a rocky, wooded 
slope. media, middle of, or, midst of; 
sc. stlvad. Certain adjectives—esp. 
primus, medius, tmus, extrémus, su- 
prémus, summus, ultimus—often de- 
note only a part of the nouns they 
modify. See note on summa... unda, 
i. 127. They very often, however, 
keep their true force; cf. e.g. Vénit 
summa diés, ii. 324. virgis ... vimine: 
for instr. abl. with adj. cf. notes on 
factd ... eddem, 5, and on cornibusy20. 
dénsus, thickly surrounded. 7 
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30 efficiéns humilem lapidum compagibus arcum, 
tiberibus fécundus aquis, ubi conditus antré 
Martius anguis erat, cristis praesignis et aur. 
Igne micant oculi; corpus tumet omne venénd, 
trésque vibrant linguae; triplici stant 6rdine dentés. 

35 Quem postquam Tyria licum dé gente profecti 
infaustd tetigére gradi, démissaque in undas 
urna dedit sonitum, longd caput extulit antro 
caeruleus serpéns, horrendaque sibila misit. 
Efflixére urnae manibus, sanguisque reliquit 

40 corpus, et attonitds subitus tremor occupat artis. 
Ile volibilibus squamé6sGs nexibus orbis 


30. lapidum compagibus, by its 
closely-jointed stones; lit., ‘by the 
close joints of its stones.’ Natural 
stone arches and bridges are common. 

31. iberibus . . . aquis, rich in 
copious waters. As an adj. of full- 
ness, fécundus may be construed with 
the ablative. aber suggests (1) plenti- 
fulness, (2) fertilizing power. See 
note on égressus, 2. 136. The waters 
account for virgis . dénsus, 29. 
Ovid’s emphasis on the beauty of 
the place intensifies the contrast made 
presently by the appearance of the 
dragon. For Ovid’s appreciation of 
nature see §§ 365, 368. ubi goes back 
to specus, 29. The Romans preferred 
ubt to in with the proper case of the 
rel. pronoun. conditus: lit., ‘well be- 
stowed’; freely, hidden. Study condo in 
Vocabulary. antr6é: cf. specus, 29; see 
§ 196. For case see § 155, at the end. 

32-33. Martius: this dragon was 
son of Mars (§ 319); his mother was 
one of the Furies (§ 337). cristis... 
et aurd, with (by) its crests and the 
gold (spots on its back). For auré see 
§ 203. Two hairy crests are often 
given by Greek and Roman poets to 
snakes or dragons, as to the snakes 
thag killed Laécoén and his sons, ii. 
206207. omne, everywhere; see § 213. 
Omnis and totus are often best trans- 


lated by an adverb. See ¢tétws in 
Vocabulary. 

34. ordine, arrangement, or, row; tri- 
plict . . . ordine =the prose tribus... 
ordinibus. 

35. Quem ... licum: we should 
say ‘this grotto.’ See note on quae... 
ubi, 1. 337. Tyria... dé gente profecti, 
the Tyrian wanderers, emphasizes 
both their lineage and _ their 
wanderings (3-5). Since Tyre and 
Sidon were the chief cities of 
Phoenicia, the Phoenicians are often 
ealled Tyrians, or Sidonians. 

36-38. tetigére=teligérunt; see § 115. 
longé ... antro, from the depths of 
the grotto, as well as conditus antro, 
31, explains why the ministri did not 
at first see the dragon, and so avoid 
the grotto. See § 214. caeruleus, 
dark. In 63-64 Ovid speaks of the 
atra pellis of the dragon; see § 196. 
sibila: see § 189. With sibilus, sibila 
ef. locus, loca; carbasus, carbasa. 
misit =émisit; see § 221. 

39-40. Efflixére: cf. tetigére, 36, 
with note. manibus: abl.; see § 152. 
corpus: coll. sing; see § 187. attonitéds 

. . occupat, lays hold on and benumbs 
(paralyzes). For attonitos see § 211. 

41-42. volibilibus . . . torquet, 
with his rolling, interlacing coils 
(nexibus) twists scaly circuits. orbis 
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torquet, et imménsos salti sinudtur in arcis, 

ac, media pliis parte levis éréctus in auras, 

déspicit omne nemus, tantdque est corpore quanto, 

si totum spectés, geminads qui séparat Arctos. 45 
Nec mora: Phoenicas, sive illi téla parabant, 

sive fugam, sive ipse timor prohibébat utrumque, 


occupat. 


Hos morst, longis amplexibus illés, 


hés necat adflati fiinesta tabe venéni. 
Fécerat exiguds iam sdl altissimus umbras: 50 
quae mora sit sociis miratur Agénore natus 


is ace. of effect; see § 140. For posi- 
tion of torquet see note on procubuit, 
23. sinuatur =sinuat sé; see §§ 166, 
167. In 41-42 we have epic fullness of 
expression (§197) and parallelism 
(§ 251). 

43. media ... parte (sui), more 
than half his length. For plis see 
§ 146. levis strengthens saltu, 42, by 
suggesting that there is nothing to 
impede the dragon’s vigorous move- 
ments. éréctus: é-, ex- in compounds 
often =‘upward,’ ‘up.’ 

44, déspicit =looks down on, in the 
two senses of that expression; see note 
on dépréndere ... fuirta, 6-7. The word 
stresses the size and the arrogance 


of the dragon. omne: as in 33. 
tanto . . . corpore quant6 (corpore 
est): abl. of characteristic. Render 


by is as huge-bodied as that dragon 
is... who parts, and see note on prae- 
stanti corpore, i. 71. Ovid had in 
mind the constellation Draco, situate 
between the Greater Bear (‘the Big 
Dipper’) and the Lesser Bear (‘the 
Little Dipper’). 

45. si... spectés is a protasis in- 
volving the indef. second person 
sing., if one were to view vt. totum: 
i.e. fully outstretched. Draco, says 
Vergil, ‘glides with tortuous coils, 
river-like, about and between the 
Bears.’ Arctés: fem. noun of the 
second declension. For another such 
noun cf. Nazon, iii. 125. 


46-47. Nec mora: sc. est; see § 245. 
In Nec mora... , occupat (48) there 
is parataxis (§§ 247, 249); the sense is 
sine mora Phoenicas occupat. 
sive... sive... Sive: in a cond. sen- 
tence containing sive... sive (... 
sive) the main clause holds true 
in each set of circumstances repre- 
sented by the protases. The sense is 
thus virtually ‘if... andif... and 
if,’ etc. utrumque: i.e. each procedure 
represented by téla and fugam, 46-47. 

48-49. occupat, forestalls; study 
occup6d in Vocabulary. For position 
see $2325 )Hos.... los...) hos: 
Ovid writes as if he had the scene 
before his eyes and were pointing to 
the several groups. amplexibus, en- 
veloping coils. adflati (eis) . .. 
venéni: freely, the deadly corruption 
of his poisonous breath. For tdabe, 
wasting power, see § 202. 


50-59. Cadmus, marveling at the tarry- 
ing of his comrades, goes in search of them. 
He finds their bodies, and vows to avenge 
them or to join them in death. 


50. altissimus, at its highest. It 
was midday. 

51. quae... sit, what is delaying; 
for the dependent question cf. quae 
sit... habitanda, 9. Agénore natus 
=Agénoridés, 8. For the abl. Agénore 
see Al *403) 2))a BY 215" Bus 532; D? 
451; G. 395, and N. 1; H. 469, 2; H. B. 
413. 
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Tegumen dérepta ledni 


pellis erat, télum splendenti lancea ferr6 

et iaculum télo6que animus praestantior omni. 
55 Ut nemus intravit, létataque corpora vidit, 

victoremque supra spatidsi corporis hostem, 

tristia sanguinea lambentem vulnera lingua, 

“Aut ultor vestrae, fidissima corpora, mortis, 


aut comes,” inquit, “‘erd.” 


Dixit, dextraque molarem 


6o sustulit, et magnum magn6 coOndmine misit. 
Illius impulsti cum turribus ardua celsis 
moenia modta forent: serpéns sine vulnere mAansit, 


52. -que, and so: § 219. virds: a 
prose writer would have said eds. The 
poets avoid forms of 7s, esp. of the 
genitive. They felt such forms to be 
prosaic and weak. Tegumen... erat 
(53): the lion’s skin, wrapped round 
his left arm, served as a shield. leoni, 
from a lion, is a dat. of interest count- 
ing practically as one of separation. 
See note on silici, i. 174. 

53. télum: sc. erat. splendenti... 
ferr6: an abl. of char.; see note on 
tanto... corpore quanto, 44. Only the 
head was of iron. lancea: lighter 
than the taculum (54); it was fre- 
quently not thrown, but used in 
thrusting at close quarters. The 
taculum was thrown. 

55-56. Ut =postquam; often used 


thus in Ovid. nemus = Silva, 28, 
nemus, 44: §196. supra: sc. ea= 
corpora; freely, lying on (them). 


spatidsi corporis, huge-bodied; a gen. 
of characteristic. See note on tanto 

. corpore quanto, 44. 

57. tristia sanguinea . . . vulnera 
lingua: for the word-order see § 242. 

58. fidissima corpora: an_ effec- 
tively pathetic expression, since cor- 
pora =létata . . . corpora, 55. Cad- 
mus can not now call them (living) 
socit. mortis: join both with wltor 
and with comes (59). See § 130. 


EY 


59-64. Cadmus attacks the dragon, 
unavailingly, with a large bowlder. 

59. dextra: sc. mant. This ellip- 
sis (§ 244) is common, with dexter and 
sinister, both in prose and in verse. 
-que, and at once: § 220. 

60. sustulit: for position see § 232. 
magnum magno: juxtaposition (§ 239, 
1). Cadmus flung the bowlder with an 
effort proportional to its size. Ovid 
is fond of repeating the same word in 
varying declensional or conjugational 
forms, and of repeating words from 
the same root. Often, too, as here, 
the repetition is made more striking 
by identical metrical treatment; see 
§ 300. In his use of alliteration and 
of assonance Ovid is far less restrained 
than the Augustan poets were (§ 252). 

61. Illius impulst =S? tlle lapis in 
ea (moenia) tmpulsus esset. For 
scansion of IJlliws see note on illius, 
i. 16. turribus ... moenia (62): for 
the chiasmus see § 243. 

62. mota =emodta (§ 221), dislodged. 
forent =essent, as often, in poetry and 
in post-classical Latin, in contrary 
to fact conditions. serpéns...man- 
sit, but, etc. We have here, as often, 
advers. asyndeton, i. e. lack of a con- 
junction between clauses that are 
sharply contrasted. sine vulnere =a 
pred. adj., wnwounded. 
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ldricaeque mod6é squamis défénsus et atrae 
duritia pellis validés cute reppulit ictiis. 
At non diritia iaculum quoque vicit eadem, 65 
quod medié lentae spinae curvamine fixum 
constitit, et totum déscendit in ilia ferrum. 
Ille dolore ferdx caput in sua terga retorsit, 
vulneraque aspexit, fixumque hastile momordit, 
idque, ubi vi multa partem labefécit in omnem, 70 
vix terg6 éripuit: ferrum tamen ossibus haesit. 
Tum vér6, postquam solitds accessit ad irds 
causa recéns, plénis tumuérunt guttura vénis, 
spumaque pestiferds circumfluit albida rictis, 


63-64. modo, after the fashion (of), 
or, as; see § 158. Modéd, more, and 
rita are often thus used with a de- 
pendent genitive. Aatrae: see note on 
caeruleus, 38. validés ...ictis: poetic 
pl.: § 190. Cadmus flung the bowlder 
but once. cute may be (1) abl. of 
separation (§ 152), or (2) instr. abla- 
tive. 


65-71. Cadmus plants his heavy spear 
in the dragon’s body. The dragon snaps 
off its wooden handle, but cannot extract 
the barbed head. 


65-67. iaculum: as his second ef- 
fort Cadmus flings his heavy spear; 
see note on lancea, 53. quod =nam- 
que id, or sed id. medid, midmost; 
contrast media, 29. For the dragon’s 
many coils see 41-42. spinae, back- 
bone. curvamine: see §155. For 
word-order in medio. . . curvamine see 
§ 242. fixum, firmly fixed; proleptic 
(§ 211). cénstitit (from cdnsistod), 
lodged; sc. sé (§ 151). tétum, in its 
whole length: § 213. ferrum, its tron 
head. 

68. ferdx gives the result, mad, or, 
wild; in English we should stress the 
process, ‘maddened.’ See §§ 160, 215. 
terga: asin 22. 

69. fixum restates 
fixum, 66. 


medio . 


70-71. vi multa, with many a violent 
effort. labefécit, loosened (by moving) 
wz. The dragon, gripping the shaft 
with its teeth, moved it this way and 
that as one moves a stake he is trying 
to get out of the ground. vix, with 
much effort, repeats vt multa, 70. fer- 
trum... haesit: the wooden shaft 
breaks off where the iron head was 
fastened to it; cf. the way in which 
the handle of a hoe or a rake often 
breaks off. ossibus may be (1) dat. 
(§ 136), or (2) local abl. (§ 155). 


72-84. The dragon, enraged, charges 
Cadmus furiously. Cadmus, standing his 
ground, thrusts his lance into the dragon’s 
throat. 


72. Tum vér6: véro is often joined 
to a temporal word to mark the 
climax in a series of events. solitas 
...recéns (73): chiasmus; see § 243. 
accessit ad, was added to. Accédit, 
combined with ad-+acc., or with an 
adv. of direction (e6, eddem, hic), is, 
in sense, pass. of addo, or of adicid = 
addo. 

73-74. guttura: for pl. see § 189. 
This use is esp. common in the fifth 
foot, where a dactyl is always desir- 
able (§ 264). spima.. . rictis: 
chiasmus again (§ 243). 
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75 terraque rasa sonat squamis, quique halitus exit 
ore niger Stygi6 vitiatas inficit auras. 
Ipse modo imménsum spiris facientibus orbem 
cingitur, interdum longa trabe réctior astat, 
impete nunc vastd ceu concitus imbribus amnis 

so fertur, et obstantis prdturbat pectore silvas. 
Cédit Agénoridés paulum, spolidque lednis 
sustinet incursis, Instantiaque dra retardat 


cuspide praetenta. 


Furit ille, et indnia dirs 


vulnera dat ferré, figitque in acimine dentis. 

85 Iamque venéniferd sanguis manare palato 
coeperat, et viridis aspergine tinxerat herbas, 
sed leve vulnus erat, quia sé retrahébat ab icti, 
laesaque colla dabat retrd, plagamque sedére 


75. squamis: instr. abl. both with 

rasa and with sonat; rasa... squadmis 
=rings under the scraping of tts scales. 

qui... halitus =hdlitus qui, the gasp- 
ang breath that issues. Both in prose 
and in verse the antecedent is often 
incorporated in the rel. clause. 

76. Stygid: i.e. deadly as the Styx 
itself. vitiatas inficit, taints and 
blights; vitiatas is proleptic (§ 211). 

77-78. modo ... interdum... 
nunc (79), now... at tumes... again, 
mark three ways in which the dragon 
behaves. Modo, as adv., has final o; 
modo, true abl. of a noun, has final 6 
(63). orbem: coll. sing.; see § 187. 
amménsos ... orbis would have been 
metrical. cingitur =cingit sé: § 167. 

79-80. impete in sense=impeti (un- 
metrical). ammnis, water-course, is a 
poetic word, of fuller meaning than 
fluvius or flamen. See § 226. fertur, 
sweeps on (§ 167); so, often, in verse. 

81. paulum: see § 146. 

82. instantia ... 6ra, the pressure 
of ws mouth, or, the assaults of its 
jaws. See § 214. 

83-84. cuspide (lanceae) praetenta, 
by thrusting his lance’s point vigorously 
forward. Cadmus is driven to his 


last resort; holding firm his lance, he 
thrusts its barbed head into the open 
throat of the dragon. inania dtré: 
juxtaposition of effect and cause 
(§ 241). acimine restates ferro; in 
prose, figitque in ed dentis would 
suffice. See note on virds, 52. 


85-94. As the dragon keeps backing 
away, Cadmus is unable to drive his lance 
home, to make a fatal wound, till, as the 
dragon’s head comes in line with a tree, he 
drives his lance through the dragon’s neck, 
deep into the wood. The dragon, hanging 
from the spear, thrashes itself to death. 


85-86. palatd: see § 152. aspergine, 
by juxtaposition (§ 240) with viridis, = 
dark spray, or, dark rain (of blood). For 
Ovid’s love of words expressing color 
see notes on limine, 2. 4, on purpurea 

. smaragdis, 2. 23-24 (at the end), 
and on 2. 107-110 (at the end). 

87-89. icti ... plagam: see § 196. 
dabat: freely, kept twisting. By ex- 
ception, a, the characteristic vowel of 
do, is regularly short. sedére ... 
arcébat, prevented . . from going 
home. Arce6d here has the sense and 
the constr. of prohibed or non sind. The 
coming words, nec... sinébat (189), 
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cédend6 arcébat, nec longius ire sinébat, 

donec Agénoridés coniectum in gutture ferrum 90 
usque sequéns pressit, dum retrd quercus eunti 

obstitit, et fixa est pariter cum rdbore cervix. 

Pondere serpentis curvata est arbor, et Imae 

parte flagellari gemuit sua rdbora caudae. 

Dum spatium victor victi cdnsiderat hostis, 95 
vox subitd audita est, neque erat cogndscere promptum 
unde, sed audita est: ‘‘Quid, AgenGre nate, perémptum 
serpentem spectas? Et tii spectabere serpéns.”’ 

Ille diii pavidus pariter cum mente colérem 


make the constr. especially easy here. 
cédend6é: gerund, in instr. ablative. 
longius: see § 146. ire: as subject sc. 
eam =plagam; see § 244, 1, b. 

90. donec ... dum (91): it is un- 
usual to find one ‘until’ clause sub- 
ordinate to another. Roman writers, 
however, troubled themselves little 
about the repetition of a word, even 
in a different sense. coniectum in 
gutture, thrust (into and so lodged) 
in its throat; see note on tenera... in 
herba, 23. guttura would have been 
easier, and metrical. coniectum is 
loosely used, since Cadmus had not 
thrown his lancea. 

91-92. usque sequéns (sc. ferrum), 
by following wt up. dum... cervix 
modifies wsque sequéns. retro... 
eunti (angui), as the dragon backed 
away. fixa =trdnsfixa (§ 221). cum 
robore cervix =cervix et robur. A noun 
and cum +abl. often thus =two nouns 
in the same case joined by et. 

93. imae: ima parte... caudae 
would have been simpler, and metrical. 
The dragon was pinned to the trunk 
at a point high above the ground. We 
thus get light indirectly (§ 254) on the 
stature of the hero Cadmus. 

94. fiagellari gemuit, lamented that, 
etc. Both in prose and in verse the 
inf. is often used, in an O. O. constr., 
with verbs expressing emotion, 


e.g. with gauded, ‘think with joy 
(that),’ and doied, ‘think with sorrow 
(that).’ In the use discussed in § 178 
the sense is very different: ‘joy to do 
something,’ ‘grieve to do something.’ 


95-114. A mysterious voice now tells 
Cadmus that he will himself one day be a 
dragon. But Pallas bids him sow the 
dragon’s teeth, as seeds of his future 
people. When he does this, armed warriors 
rise from the ground. 


95. Dum... considerat, While he 
was, etc.; cf. Caesar’s expression, Quae 
dum geruntur. spatium, size; cf. 
spatiosi corporis, 56. victor victi: 
juxtaposition (§ 240). For the repeti- 
tion cf. that of audita est, 96, 97, and 
see note on magnum magno, 60. 

96-97. vox: of Mars, angry at the 
death of his dragon son (see notes on 


Martius, 32, and on comités, 22). 
Quid =Cuir. perémptum =quem ta 
perémistr. 


98. spectas ... spectabere: spectd 
is esp. used of gazing with interest and 
pleasure at some sight. For the repe- 
tition cf. 95, 96, 97. Et =etiam, 
quoque, also. This use is esp. common 
in poetry and in later prose. serpéns, 
as @ serpent; see §385.  spectabere 
serpéns =will be a serpent on which 
men will gaze with astonishment and 
interest. 
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perdiderat, geliddque comae terrore rigébant. 


Ecce viri fautrix, superas délapsa per auras, 
Pallas adest, motaeque iubet supponere terrae 
vipereds dentis, populi incrémenta futiri. 
Paret, et, ut pressd sulcum patefécit aratro, 

105 spargit humi iussds, mortalia sémina, dentis. 
Inde (fidé maius!) glaebae coepére movéri, 
primaque dé sulcis aciés apparuit hastae, 
‘tegmina mox capitum pictd nitantia cdnG, 
mox umeri, pectusque, onerataque bracchia télis 

110 exsistunt, créscitque seges clipeata virdrum. 
Sic, ubi tolluntur féstis aulaea*theatris, 


100. gelid6: transferred 
(§ 212) ; fear makes one cold. 

101-102. Ecce: advers. asyndeton: 
see note on serpéns . . . mansit, 62. 
viri fautrix: see § 130. Pallas helps 
heroes of mental power and warlike 
prowess. mdotae (ardtro) ... sup- 
ponere ... dentis (103): render by 
to upturn .. . and te sow (therein). 

103. viperedés: Ovid called the drag- 
on anguis in 32, serpéns in 38, 62, 93, 
98; see § 196. From 28-59 one would 
conclude that all Cadmus’s attendants 
were killed. Nothing is said in 59-94 
of any one as helping him, or even as 
watching his struggle. 

104. ut: as in 55. pressd ... 
aratr6, by driving home his plow, ex- 
‘plains métae .. . terrae, 102; it also 
gives the means and the manner of 
patefectt. 

105. humi: locative case (§ 162). 
The effect (not the process) is em- 
phasized: scatters . . . so that they le 
on the ground. See notes on tenera... 
ain herba, 23, on coniectum in gutture, 
90, and on ferdx, 68. iussés: trans- 
ferred epithet: § 212. Cf. iussds . 
receptis, 1. 340, and tussds lapidés, 
1. 399, with notes on tussés. We must 
say ‘even as he was bid.’ mortalia 
sémina, man-producing seeds, trans- 
lates populi incrémenta futari, 103. 


epithet 


106. Inde, Then, Thereupon, as 
often. fidé maius!, (a thing = marvel) 
greater than ( =a marvel too great for) 
credence! fidé maius! is in appos. with 
glaebae ... virdrum, 106-110. Cf. the 
familiar prose usage (id) quod, etc. 
maius is ace.: G. 324, and N. 1. 
movéri, bestir themselves; see §§ 166, 
167: 

107-109. prima: there are six stages 
in 107-110. The first three are marked 
by prima, mox, mox; the others are 
unmarked. prima =adv., primum 
(§ 213). aciés...hastae.. . cond 

. . pectus: coll. singulars (§ 187), side 
by side with plurals. Aciés has here 
its original sense, sharp point(s). 
pictd . . . cénd, gaily-colored plumes; 
metonymy (§ 206), in the use of a 
word denoting the container instead 
of a word denoting the thing that is 
contained. 

111. tolluntur ... aulaea: in the 
Roman theater, the curtain was let 
down at the beginning of the play, 
and drawn up at the close. It worked 
on a wooden roller that revolved in a 
wide slot running across the front of 
the stage. The curtain was often 
painted or embroidered with elaborate 
figures and scenes. theAtris: see §§ 154, 
155. See i. 164-165, iv. 469-473 for 
references to the theater. 
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surgere signa solent, primumque ostendere vultiis, 
cétera paulatim, placidéque éducta tendre 
tdta patent, imdque pedés in margine ponunt. 


Territus hoste nové, Cadmus capere arma parabat: 


115 


“Né cape,” dé populd quem terra creaverat tinus 
exclamat, ‘‘nec té civilibus insere bellis.”’ 

Atque ita terrigenis rigidé dé fratribus inum 
comminus 6énse ferit: iaculd cadit éminus ipse. 


Hune quoque qui létd dederat non longius illd 


120 


vivit, et exspirat modo quas accéperat auras, 
exempléque pari furit omnis turba, sudque 
Marte cadunt subiti per mitua vulnera fratrés. 
Iamque brevis vitae spatium sortita iuventiis 


sanguined tepidam plangébat pectore matrem, 


125 


quinque superstitibus, quorum fuit inus Echion. 


112-114. signa, figures. primum: 
of the three stages in 112-114, only 
the first is definitely marked. See note 
on prima, 107. cétera: object of 
ostendere. €éducta, drawn up; see note 
on éréctus, 43. tdta, in full; see note on 
totum, 67. margine: sc. aulaedrum. 

115-130. When Cadmus prepares to 
fight the earth-born warriors, one of them 
bids him keep off. The warriors then fight 
among themselves until only five are left. 
These help Cadmus build the citadel of 
Thebes, in Boedtia. 


116. Né cape (arma): see § 170. 
dé populd: join with winus; see A. 346, 
os. 201,)1,.a; Bus 4ts; Dy 344;°G. 
Si2yhere; Hl 4447 1 A B2346; e: 

117. nec ...insere: néve would be 
more exact; see note on Nec... pla- 
ceat, 2. 129. civilibus: Ovid might 
have said fraternis, or fratrum. 

118-119. ita: asin 22. dé fratri- 
bus inum: cf. dé populd .. . anus, 116. 
comminus ... €minus: the contrast 
is emphasized by the exact metrical 
equivalence of these words. iacul6é 
cadit, falls by, etc., involves result, not 
process (‘is felled’); see §§ 160, 222. 


120-121. Hunc =7pse, 119: so does 
wld, 120. qui =7s qui; is is subject of 


the verbs in 120-121. Render Hunce 

. vivit by The man who had con- 
signed him to death lives not longer than 
he. longius: see § 146. In the best 
prose, longus is used of space (not 
time), except when it is joined with a 
word that itself expresses time. et, 
but; et and -que have this value often, 
esp. after negative expressions. modo 
=nuper; join with accéperat. 

122-123. In 122-125, Ovid, to avoid 
monotony and wearisomeness, omits 
details; see note on comités, 22. ex- 
emplé =modé, 63. sud... Marte, 
by their own fighting, repeats civilibus 
. . . bellis, 117; cf. miitua vulnera, 123 
(§ 251). For Marte =fighting see § 207. 

124-125. juventis, the warrior 
throng. Since the words twvenés and 
ziuventus meant men in the prime of 
life, the poets often used them of fight- 
ing men. sanguined... matrem: 
i.e. were writhing in death on the 
ground. mdtrem =the earth, and so 
reminds us of terrigenis, 118. 

126. quinque, only five. 
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Is sua iécit hum6 moniti Tritdnidis arma, 

fraternaeque fidem pacis petiitque deditque. 

Hs operis comités habuit Siddnius hospes, 
130 cum posuit iussam Phoebéis sortibus urbem. 


Jam stabant Thébae. 


Poteras iam, Cadme, vidéri 


exsilid félix: soceri tibi Marsque Venusque 
contigerant; hic adde genus dé coniuge tanta, 
tot natds natasque et, pignora cara, nepotés, 


135 hds quoque iam luvenis. 


Sed scilicet ultima semper 


exspectanda diés homini, dicique beatus 
ante obitum ném6 suprémaque fiinera débet. 


127-128. iécit =déécit: § 221. hu- 
mo: dat.,=in humum; see § 134. 
moniti Triténidis: see note on vir? 
fautrix, 101. fraternae ... dedit: 
from his four surviving brothers he 
sought pledges of peace, and gave such 
pledges to them himself. petiitque 
deditque: -que ...-que are used as in 
7; see note there. 

129-130. -operis comités: cf. mortis 
... comes, 58-59, with note. Siddnius 
hospes, the stranger from Sidon, i.e. 
Cadmus. Cf. Tyria ... dé gente pro- 
fecti, 35, with note, and Phoenicas, 46. 
urbem: Cadmus built only the citadel 
of Thebes. 


131-137. Cadmus, father of many sons 
and daughters, seems blessed indeed, 
though an exile from his native land. But 
no man should be accounted blessed till 
his days are done. 


131. Iam ...iam, By this time; 
ef. 1, 50, 85, 124. Jam often carries 
the mind over a past period, long or 
short, with special emphasis on its 
close. Nwne gives a single moment, 
present from the point of view of 
writer or speaker. Poteras.. . vidéri, 
you might have seemed (to men), or, 
men might have thought you. 

132. exsilid félix: we should say 
‘blessed though in exile’; exsilié is abl. 


of specification. soceri . . . iuvenis 
(135) gives reasons for the statement 
Poteras .. . félix (§§ 247, 249). soceri: 
freely, as father and mother of your 
bride. Cadmus married Harmonia, 
daughter of Mars and Venus. 

133-135. hic adde: see note on 
accessit ad, 72. genus here =puerds, 
liberos. natas: Cadmus’s daughters, 
Semele, Agave, Autonoé, and Ino, 
were far-famed. pignora cara, pre- 
cious sureties (for affection), or, dear 
treasures. Pignus is often so used in 
poetry and in later prose, perhaps from 
the fact that men had to give as hos- 
tages (Caesar’s obsidés) their nearest 
and dearest. hds: the nepdtés. iu- 
venis, full grown, or, come to manhood 
and to womanhood. 

136. homini: dat. of the agent 
with exspectanda (est), a man must 
wait for his final day. See § 133, and 
Note. Ovid is thinking of a very fam- 
ous maxim, said (erroneously) to have 
been uttered by Solon, the wise man 
of Athens, to Croesus, King of Lydia, 
“Count no man happy till he is dead’; 
present prosperity may be offset by 
eleventh-hour woes. Ovid is also pre- 
paring for his account of the meta- 
morphosis of Cadmus (§ 385), hinted 
at above, in Ht tu spectabere serpéns, 
98. See notes on that verse. 
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P¥yramus et Thisbé, iuvenum pulcherrimus alter, 55 
altera quas Oriéns habuit praelata puellis, 
contiguas tenuére domds, ubi dicitur altam 
coctilibus miris cinxisse Semiramis urbem. 
Notitiam primdésque gradi vicinia fécit: 


tempore crévit amor. 


Taedae quoque itire coissent, 60 


sed vetuére patrés; quod ndn potuére vetare, 
ex aequod captis ardébant mentibus ambo. 
Conscius omnis abest: niti signisque locuntur, 


SELECTION IV 


The Story of Pyramus and Thisbe 
Metamorphoses 4. 55-166 


On this Selection see §§ 384, 395 
(at the end); Gayley (§ 362), pages 
147-149, and § 106 on page 505. Ovid 
describes the tale as ‘not commonly 
known.’ We know it only from Ovid. 
For a parody of it by Shakespeare, see 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, iii. 1; 
heals, 


55-64. Pyramus and Thisbe lived in 
adjoining houses. They loved each other, 
but were kept apart by their parents. 


55-56. iuvenum, lads. With prae- 
lata sc. pulchritidine, out of pulcher- 
rimus, 55. 


57-58. tenuére: cf. tenébat, 3. 2, 
with note. For the form see § 115. 
ubi... urbem: ie. in Babylon. 


altam: the walls were 300 feet high. 

59. gradts: sc. amoris, out of 
amor, 60. vicinia, their nearness (to 
each other), i.e. the fact that they 
were neighbors. 


60. tempore: instr. abl. with crévit, 
which gives the result, not the process; 
see §§ 160, 222. Render by grew with 
time (i.e. with the passage of time). 
Taedae ... coissent:i.e. they would 
have been lawfully wedded, too. In 
Greece and Rome the wedding proper 
took place by day. After nightfall the 
bride was escorted to her husband’s 
home, by her kinsmen, friends, and 
others, who all carried pine-torches. 
Taedae here =an adj., marriage; the 
gen. of a noun is often so used. tire is 
instr. abl. with coissent, which gives 
the result, not the process (§§ 160, 
222) 

61-62. quod... vetare =id quod 
. . . vetare, in appos. with 62; see note 
on fidé maius!, 3. 106. potuére: sc. 


patrés. captis: sc. amore. Study 
capio in Vocabulary. 
63. Conscius: a noun, confidant. 


There is no one to carry love mes- 
sages back and forth. ntti signis- 
que: i.e. only by nods, etc. locun- 
tur: for spelling see note on secuntur, 
1. 185. 
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qudque magis tegitur, téctus magis aestuat ignis. 

65 Fissus erat tenui rima, quam dixerat dlim, 
cum fieret, pariés domui comminis utrique. 
Id vitium, nilli per saecula longa notatum— 
quid non sentit amor?—primi vidistis amantés, 
et vocis fécistis iter, tiitaeque per illud 

70 murmure blanditiae minim6 transire solébant. 
Saepe, ubi constiterant hine Thisbé, P¥ramus illinc, 
inque vicés fuerat captatus anhélitus Gris, 
“Invide,” dicébant, “‘pariés, quid amantibus obstas? 
Quantum erat ut sinerés totd nos corpore iungi, 

75 aut, hoc si nimium, vel ad dscula danda patérés! 


64. quo... magis..., (e0) magis, 
the more..., the more. In quo... (0) 
we have abl. of the measure of differ- 
ence, a species of the instr. ablative, 
much used with comparatives. In 
such an English sentence as ‘the more 
we explained ..., the less he under- 
stood,’ etc., the is in the instr. case. 
tegitur, téctus: see note on magnum 
magno, 3. 60. 


65-80. Discovering a crack in the party 
wall of their houses, the lovers talk through 
it to each other. 


65-66. diuxerat, (‘had drawn’ =) 
had developed. If one were watching 
a wall just at the moment that a 
crack was developing in it, he would 
see how appropriate the expression 
dixerat (rumam) is. Cf. note on agit 
rimas, 2. 211. fieret: mark the tense, 
was being built, or, was in the process of 
erection. pariés... utrique throws 
light on contiguads . - domos, 57. 
pariés often denotes what we call a 
‘party wall.’ domui ... utrique: do- 
mibus ambabus would be less exact. 

67-68. nilli: see § 133. Cf. homini, 
3.136, with note. amantés, because 
you loved (each other). In vidistis 
amantés there is juxtaposition of effect 
and cause (§ 241). 


69-70. iter: pred. accusative, the 
pathway. The primary object of 
fécistis is Id vittwm (67). murmure 
.- . . Minimd, in gentlest whisperings; 
modal abl., or instr. ablative (if the 
latter view is right, trdnsire gives the 
result, to go, not the process, ‘be sent’; 
see, then, §§ 160, 222). 

71-72. ubi constiterant: with ud?, 
ut, postquam, the pf. indic. is generally 
used. By writing cénstitérunt (§ 279), 
Ovid might have adhered to the idiom. 
in... vicés, by turns, = in vicem, the 
usual expression, both in prose and in 
verse. fuerat captatus: sc. ab amanii- 
bus. The verse =‘and each lover had, 
in turn, caught the other’s eager 
breathing.’ For fuerat we should have 
erat in prose. 

73. quid: as in 3. 97. amantibus: 
here a noun. 

74-75. Quantum ... sinerés.. .!, 
How easy tt was for you to permit... ! 
Quantum sometimes, as here, =‘ How 
little.’ Quantum erat in effect =Quam 
facile efficere poterds; hence the result 
clause in 74-75, corpore iungi: see note 
on furta Iovis, 3.7. si:sc. erat (§ 245). 
nimium, too much (to ask of you). 
vel, at least; the word gives a suggestion 
like ‘had you wished to do so.’ Study 
velin Vocabulary. patérés: from pated. 


76-88 | 
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Nec sumus ingrati: tibi nds débére fatémur, 

quod datus est verbis ad amicas transitus auris.”’ 

Tala diversa néquiquam séde lociiti, 

sub noctem dixére ‘‘Valé,”’ partique dedére 

dscula quisque suae non pervenientia contra. 80 
Postera nocturnés aurdra removerat ignis, 

sdlque pruinésas radiis siccaverat herbas: 


ad solitum coiére locum. 


Tum, murmure parvo 


multa prius questi, statuunt ut nocte silenti 

fallere custddés foribusque excédere temptent, 85 
cumque dom6 exierint, urbis quoque técta relinquant, 
néve sit errandum lat6 spatiantibus arv6 

conveniant ad busta Nini, lateantque sub umbra 


76. Nec =£t nén tamen, a common 
use. The lovers forestall the charge 
of ingratitude to which 73-75 would 
naturally give rise. tibi... faté- 
mur =tibi enim, etc.; see §§ 247, 249. 

77. quod: here in its original use, 
as acc. of extent of space (§ 146), the 
degree to which, or, in so far as. ad 
amicas ... auris: join with trdansitus. 
The prep. phrase is not, in the best 
Latin prose, joined freely to nouns. 
Most exceptions involve prep. phrases 
attached to nouns plainly derived 
from verbs. With irdnsitus cf. trans- 
tre, 70. 

78-79. diversa ... séde: either 
(1) from their separate places (§152), or 
(2) in their separate places (§§ 154, 
155). sub noctem, once, as night 
drew on. Valé: the imp. is here, in 
syntax, a noun, object of dizére. 

80. quisque suae: these words are 
frequently thus combined, in this 
order. quisque is in distributive appos. 
with the subject of the verbs in 79. 
contra is very inaccurately used for 
ad alteram partem parietis. 

81-92. The lovers agree to steal forth 
at night, and to meet under a certain mul- 
berry-tree, by the tomb of Ninus. 


81. nocturnés. . . ignis: the stars. 
In 81-83 there is parataxis; see §§ 247, 
249. 

83. murmure parvo: cf. murmure 
... minimo, 70, with note. 

84-85. multa: acc. with questi: 
§§ 140, 142. prius, at first; sc. moz, 
or deinde, with statuwunt. ut: the pur- 
pose clause extends through arboris, 
89. foribus may be (1) instr. abl., 
via the doors (§ 159), or (2) abl. of 
place whence (§ 152). 

86. exierint: subj., in O. O.; ef. 
anvénerit, 3. 4. 

87. néve, and not, (1) introduces the 
negative purpose clause formed by 
87, and (2) joins conveniant... arboris, 
88-89, to ut .. . relinquant, 84-86; 
néve thus =et, né..., ut. Render 
néve... arboris (89), by and, in order 
that they shall do no aimless wander- 
ing... , they shall meet, etc. Erro 
usually suggests aimless wandering. 
lato . . . arvd emphasizes this sugges- 
tion, because (1) it indicates that 
there is plenty of room in which they 
may miss each other, and (2) spatior 
=‘take a (leisurely) walk,’ without a 
definite objective. For case of arvd 
see §§ 154, 155. 
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Arbor ibi, niveis iberrima pdmis, 


90 ardua morus erat, gelidé contermina fonti. 
Pacta placent, et lix tardé discédere visa est: 
praecipitatur aquis, et aquis nox exit ab isdem. 

Callida per tenebras, versat6 cardine, Thisbé 
égreditur, fallitque suds, adopertaque vultum 

95 pervenit ad tumulum dictaque sub arbore sédit: 


audacem faciébat amor. 


Venit ecce recenti 


caede leaena boum spimantis oblita rictiis, 
dépositiira sitim vicini fontis in unda. 
Quam procul ad liinae radids Babylonia Thisbé 


89-90. arboris. Arbor: see note on 
magnum magno, 3. 60. For position 
of arboris see § 232. mniveis ... 
pomis: in such a miraculous tale as 
this, it makes no difference whether 
mulberries ever were white or not. 
According to present knowledge, the 
white mulberry was brought from 
China to Europe in the twelfth Chris- 
tian century; since the fifteenth cen- 
tury it has taken the place, almost 
entirely, of the black mulberry in silk- 
raising. Today the black mulberry is 
grown for its fruit. That fruit is white 
before it matures; at maturity its color 
is a deep, dark red (cf. 165). The 
black mulberry is a tall tree (cf. 
ardua, 90); the white mulberry is 
much shorter. See notes on obsctirwm 

. antrum, 100, on hac .. . ripe, 
114, and on amdaracus, i. 693. wtberri- 
ma, richly-laden. For abl. with it cf. 
(specus) uberibus fécundus aquis, 3. 31, 
with note. pdmis, berries, or, mulber- 
ries. fonti: see § 137. 

91. Pacta, Their agreement; see 
paciscor in Vocabulary, and § 216, 1. 
placent . . . visa est: sc. amantibus, 
with both verbs. et, and so; see § 219. 

92. praecipitatur: advers. asynde- 
ton; see note on serpéns . . . mdnsit, 
3.62. See also §§ 166, 167. aquis 
. . . aquis: cf. arboris. Arbor, 89, 
with note. For syntax of the first 
aquis see note on humd, 3.127. The 


Romans thought of night and day as 
rising from the ocean, and sinking 
down into the ocean again. See note 
on excipit, 2.68. 


93-104. Thisbe goes forth first and sits 
down under the mulberry-tree. Seeing in 
the moonlight a lioness, she flees into a 
grotto, dropping her outer robe as she runs. 
The lioness rends the robe. 


93-95. Callida ..., Thisbé: for 
word-order see § 231. Callida =an 
adv.: § 213. Ovid is amusing himself 
here (see note on oculis . . . nostris, 
2.46). In spite of the guards set to 
keep the lovers apart (61) they are 
able, with perfect ease, to go out of 
their houses just as soon as the idea of 
going out occurs to them (cf. 105-107). 
suds, her household. adoperta ... 
vultum: see §148. tumulum =bdusta, 
88 (§ 196). dicta, appointed. sédit: 
from sitdo. 

96-97. faciébat: i.e. 
time being making, etc. 
gen. with caede (§ 130). oblita rictis: 
ef. adoperta. . . vultwm, 94, with note. 
oblita is from oblino. 

98. dépositira: the fut. part. often 
expresses purpose, esp. in poetry and 
in later prose. vicini: sc. Thisbae. 

99-100. Quam, Her; see note on 
quae. . .ubt, 1. 337. procul: i.e. while 
the lioness was yet a great way off. 
ad, over against. et: see § 220. ob- 


was for the 
boum: obj. 


100-111] 


vidit, et obscirum trepidd pede figit in antrum, 
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dumque fugit tergd vélamina lapsa reliquit. 
Ut lea saeva sitim mult& compescuit unda, 
dum redit in silvas, inventés forte sine ipsa 
ore cruentatd tenuis laniavit amictis. 


Sérius égressus, véstigia vidit in altd 


pulvere certa ferae totdque expalluit dre 


Pyramus. 


repperit, “Una duds,” inquit, ‘nox perdet amantis, 
é quibus illa fuit longa dignissima vita, 


nostra nocéns anima est. 
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Ut vérd vestem quoque sanguine tinctam 
Ego té, miseranda, perémi, 110 


in loca pléna metiis qui iussi nocte venirés, 


scirum ...antrum: mark the contrast 
with audacem ... amor, 96. Since the 
Babylonian country is not hilly, this 
antrum is imaginary; see note on 
niveis ... pomis, 89. 

101. dum... . fugit modifies lapsa. 
See note on Dum... miradtur, 2. 111. 
vélamina: probably a light cloak; for 
pl. see §§189, 190. It is called 
amictts, 104, vestis, 107, 117, 147, 
vélamina, 115; see § 196. lapsa =quae 
délapsa erant. 

103-104. dum redit: cf. dum... 
fugit, 101. inventods ... laniavit, 
found the robe. . . and rent it. Since 
the finding preceded the rending, it 
is logical to represent the finding by 
an expression which is grammatically 
subordinate. Latin often thus uses 
an active verb, with an object modi- 
fied by a pf. pass. part., where in 
Eng. we use two act. verbs, with two 
objects, one a noun, one a pronoun. 
See note on swmmersds .. . obrue, 1. 69. 
ipsa: sc. Thisbad. amictis: for pl. see 
§ 190. “inventum tenuem 
amictum would have been metrical. 
There is chiasmus in 104; see § 243. 


105-127. Pyramus, arriving later, sees 
the tracks of the lioness, and finds Thisbe’s 
mantle, torn and bloody. Thinking Thisbe 
dead, he kills himself. His streaming 
blood changes the color of the mulberries. 


105-106. vidit: the subject is Pgra- 
mus, 107. The common subject of 
two clauses is often set in the second; 
see § 235. certa, wnmistakable, or, sure. 
In altd pulvere certa there is juxtaposi- 
tion of cause and effect (§ 241). 
-que: see § 219. 

107-108. Ut vérd: see note on Tum 
véro, 3.72. vestem quoque: i.e. the 
cloak as well as the ground. Una dudés: 
juxtaposition of contrasts (§ 240), 
rather artificial. For gender of duds 
see note on tinnocuds, 1. 327. 

109-110. Verse 109 =é quibus illa 
Suit innocéns atque furt longa dignissima 
vita. nostra =mea. Cf. Nostrum, 112, 
nostri, 118. nostra... est =(but) I 
have sinned (and so: have deserved to 
die) ; the next sentence, Ego. . . véni, 
110-112, tells why. nocéns, guwilty. 
miseranda, hapless maiden; see note 
on miseranda, 1. 359. 

111. metis =alarm, rather than 
‘fear’: § 202. The English words ter- 
ror and alarm mean sometimes’ fear,’ 
sometimes ‘the cause of fear.’ qui 
iussi states merely as a fact what 
might have been stated as a reason, 
by qui iusserim, or cum ‘tusserim. 
venirés is in O. O., in dependence on 
tussi. Pyramus had said to Thisbe: 
Veni (or I) ad busta Nini latéque sub 
umbra arboris (88-89). 
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Nostrum divellite corpus, 


et scelerata ferd cdnsimite viscera morst, 
6 quicumque sub hac habitatis ripe, lednés! 

115 Sed timidi est optare necem—” Vélamina Thisbés 
tollit, et ad pactae sécum fert arboris umbram, 
utque dedit ndtae lacrimas, dedit dscula vesti, 
“A ccipe nunc,” inquit, “nostri quoque sanguinis haustiis!”’ 
quoque erat accinctus démisit in ilia ferrum. 

120 Nec mora: ferventi moriéns é vulnere traxit, 


et iacuit resupinus hum6. 


Cruor émicat alté, 


non aliter quam cum vitidtd fistula plumbs 
scinditur, et tenui stridente foramine longas 
éiaculatur aquas, atque ictibus 4éra rumpit. 

125 Arborei fétiis aspergine caedis in atram 
vertuntur faciem, madefactaque sanguine radix 
puniced tinguit pendentia mora colore. 


112-113. nec: asin 76. For word- 
order in 113 see § 242. 

114. hac. . . ripe: imaginary; see 
note on obscirum ... antrum, 100. 
The absence of rocky country about 
Babylon accounts for its coctilés muri, 
58 (instead of walls of stone). 

115-116. timidi: pred. gen.; see A. 
343, b, c; B. 198, 2; Bu. 408; D. 338, a; 
G. 366; H. 439; H.B. 340. timidi est 
=it is a coward’s part. optare, merely 
to pray for. A-brave man would do 
something to bring on himself the 
death he felt he deserved. pactae 
. «- arboris: cf. dicta . . . arbore, 95. 

117. dedit ... dedit: for the 
repetition see note on magnum magno, 
3. 60, and §§ 298, 299. nétae... 
vesti: both adj. and noun belong. to 
each clause in this verse. In such 
instances the poets often put the adj. 
in one part, the noun in the other 
part, of the verse. 

118. Accipe: addressed to the vestis 
(117). nostri ... sanguinis, my 
blood too (as well as Thisbe’s). 

119-120. qué: the antecedent is fer- 


rum. The verse =ferrumque quo erat 
accinctus démisit in ilia. Nec mora 
... traxit: see note on Nec mora, 3. 46. 

121. hum6: local abl. (§§ 154, 155). 
One would expect the locative, huwmi. 
alté, to a great height, or, high (adverb). 

122. non aliter quam =sicut. We 
have here an example of litotes; see 
note on non simili, i. 136. vitiat6... 
plumb6, through the spoiling of its 
lead, or, through a flaw in its lead; instr. 
ablative. For the force given to the 
part. see § 214. 

123-124. foramine: see §159. aéra: 
acc. sing.; see §101. On the humor 
in 121-124 see note on oculis . 
nostris, 2. 46. 

125. fétis, berries; properly, ‘chil- 
dren.’ A like personification is seen 
in comae, ‘foliage’ (properly, ‘ tresses’). 
aspergine: as in 3.86. caedis: sub- 
jective genitive. It =an adj., bloody; 
see note on Taedae . . . coissent, 60. 


128-146. Thisbe, still frightened, re- 
turns to the tree. While she is puzzling 
over the color of its berries, she sees and 
recognizes the dying Pyramus. After tears 
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illa redit, iuvenemque oculis animdque requirit, 


quantaque vitarit narrare pericula gestit, 


utque locum et visa cognéscit in arbore formam, 
sic facit incertam pdmi color: haeret an haec sit. 
Dum dubitat, tremibunda videt pulsare cruentum 
membra solum, retrdque pedem tulit, Sraque buxd 


pallididra geréns exhorruit, aequoris instar 


quod tremit exigua cum summum stringitur aura. 
Sed, postquam remorata suds cogndvit amGrés, 
percutit indignos claré plangére lacertés, 

et lanidta comas amplexaque corpus amatum 


vulnera supplévit lacrimis, flétumque crudri 


miscuit, et, gelidis in vultibus dscula figéns, 
“Pyrame,” clamavit, ‘quis té mihi cAsus adémit? 


Pyrame, respondé! 


nominat: exaudi, vultiisque attolle iacentis!” 


573 
Ecce, metii ndndum posité, né fallat amantem 
130 
135 
140 
Tua té carissima Thisbé 
135. geréns: gerd and ferd, used 


and lamentations, she addresses a pas- 
sionate appeal to him. Hearing his name he 
revives for a moment, and then dies. 

128. positd =dépositd; see § 221. 

131-132" utc. «SICA LitepeJUStias ert. 
even so’; freely, although ... yet. 
See note on ut... , sic, 1. 370. utque: 
-que =and yet, but; see note on et, 
3.121. visa, after she has (finally) 
seen it; the difference in the color of 
the fruit makes the tree hard to find. 
facit: sc. eam=Thisbén: § 244, 1. 
pomi: see note on niveis... pomis, 89. 
haeret an, 7s at a loss whether. an is 
used here in a single dependent ques- 
tion; so, often, in poetry and in later 
prose. Verses 131-132 mean that 
Thisbe is sure, and yet not sure, that 
she has come to the dicta arbor, 95, 
the pacta arbor, 116. 

133-134. tremibunda ... pulsare 
. . - solum: cf. sanguined... mdatrem, 
3.125, with note. retr6que: see § 220. 
bux6: the wood of this tree is light 
yellow in color; see palleéd and pallidus 
in Vocabulary. 


with words denoting parts of the body 
as their objects, often may be ren- 
dered by ‘have’ or ‘with.’ aequoris 
instar, as the sea. For instar see A. 
Bs lO Tei ce ID GeEloe Cy. SiS 
and R. 1; H. 446, 4. 

136. summum (aequor), tts surface; 
see note on media, 3. 29. 

137-138. remorata =post moram, 
when, after an interval. amdrés, ‘love,’ 
=lover. indignés, innocent; properly, 
‘undeserving’ of the plangor. For 
word-order in indignds . . . lacertos 
see § 242. plangore: freely, blows. 

139-140. laniadta, tearing. With 
laniadta comas cf. adoperta .. . vultum, 
94, oblita rictiis, 97, with notes. 
cruori: see § 136. 

142-143. Pyrame ... Pyrame: 
for the repetition, which makes here 
for pathos, see note on magnum 
magno, 3. 60, and. §§ 298, 300. mihi: 
dat. of separation; see note on ledni, 
3552: 


144, iacentis, drooping, swooning. 
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145 Ad nomen Thisbés oculds iam morte gravatios 
Pyramus éréxit, visaque recondidit illa. 
Quae postquam vestemque suam cognovit et énse 
vidit ebur vacuum, ‘‘Tua té manus,” inquit, ‘“‘amorque 


perdidit, infélix! 
150 


Est et mihi fortis in inum 
hoc manus; est et amor: dabit hic in vulnera virés. 


Persequar exstinctum létique miserrima dicar 
causa comesque tui, quique 4 mé morte revelli— 
heu!—sola poteras poteris nec morte revelli! 
Hoc tamen amboérum verbis estdte rogati, 


145-146. Thisbés: gen.; see note on 
Panopés, 3.19. visa... illa =semul 
atque eam vidit. These are beautiful 
lines: Pyramus, wholly deaf to his 
own name (142, 148), rouses when he 
hears the name of Thisbe. So, in iv. 
688-692, Dido rouses at the words and 
the embrace of Anna, her devoted 
sister, 675-687. 


147-166. Seeing her own mantle and 
Pyramus’s bloodstained sword, Thisbe 
slays herself, having first prayed to the 
gods, to Pyramus’s parents and her own, 
that the lovers’ ashes may rest in the same 
tomb, and that the mulberry may forever 
keep its new-won hue. Her prayer is 
granted. 


147-148. Quae postquam, After 
she; see note on quae. . . ubi, 1. 337. 
-que ... et here join two clauses: 
(1) vestem .. . suam cognovit, and (2) 
énse . . . vacuum. They more often 
join words. The combination is rare 
in the best prose. €nse ... vacuum: 
the abl. is used with verb and adj. 
suggesting either fullness (‘filled with’ 
something), or lack of something 
(‘separated’ from something); cf. 
niveis tiberrima pomis, 89, and iberi- 
bus fécundus aquis, 3. 31. ebur: 
ivory scabbard: § 203. amor: sc. 
tuus mei (objective gen.: § 130). 

149-150. Est et mihi, J also have. 
Cf. est et amor (mihi), 150. in inum 
hoc and in vulnera, 150, express pur- 
pose, the goal to which an action 


goes, its‘end.’ Ad is far.more often 
used in expressions of purpose. hic = 
amor (meus tui). Occasionally, in 
poetry this form is treated as heavy 
(§ 258); this is possible because the 
form once contained two c’s. Cf. note 
on disice, i. 70. 

151-152. Persequar: sc. té. létique 
«+ + « comesque: the first -que joins the 
verbs in 151, the second the nouns 
in 152. Jéti is obj. gen. (§ 130) with 
causa and comes (152). Cf. wltor... 
mortis, aut comes, 3. 58-59. qui... 
revelli (153): freely, you, who could 
have been wrested . . . , not even death 
shall (now) have power to wrest. 

153. mec, not even. There is, in 
reality, ellipsis (§ 244): ‘(neither by 
anything else) nor (even) by death.’ 
The first half of the expression is 
omitted, because, compared with 
death, all other factors are unim- 
portant. In 152-153 there is double 
repetition, revellt . . . revelli, poteras 
poteris; see note on magnum magno, 
3. 60. 

154. Hoc, this at least, is object of 
rogatt. Active forms of rogé are some- 
times used with two accusatives, one 
denoting the person addressed, one the 
question asked or the thing requested: 
e.g. hoc vds rogamus. When such ex- 
pressions are put into the pass., the 
pers. acc. becomes the subject; the 
other acc. is retained. Render, freely 
by Let me ask of you, in the name of us 
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155 


ut, quds certus amor, qués hora novissima, itinxit, 
componi tumuld non invideatis eddem. 

At ti quae ramis arbor miserabile corpus 

nunc tegis inius, mox es téctiira durum, 


signa tené caedis, pullésque et lictibus aptés 


160 


semper habé fétiis, gemini monumenta crudris.”’ 
Dixit, et aptatd pectus microne sub imum 
incubuit ferrd, quod adhiic 4 caede tepébat. 
Vota tamen tetigére deds, tetigére parentis, 
nam color in pom6 est, ubi permatitiruit, ater, 


quodque rogis superest tina requiéscit in urna. 


both, or by Be prevailed on thus far, at 
least, by the words, etc. tamen: the 
sense is ‘(Though I am resolved to 
die), nevertheless one thing I crave.’ 
See note on tamen, 164. estdte: fut. 
imp. from swm. 

155. multum: see §146. meus: 
nom. =voc., a poetic usage. Ovid 
should have written mez, nom. pl. 
masculine (unmetrical). illius: for 
scansion see note on tlius,i. 16. 

156-157. ut... n6n invideatis: 
a purpose clause, dependent on rogati, 
154. nén is possible because it belongs 


only with the verb; since nén invi-, 


deatis =patiamini, the clause is really, 
in sense, affirmative. With non 
invideadtis =patiamini, the inf. com- 
pont is easy; see §176. Render ut... 
invideatis by that you begrudge not (or, 
suffer) our burial in, etc. certus, wn- 
wavering, loyal; lit., ‘fixed,’ ‘assured.’ 
See note on certés,i, 576. 

158. arbor: see note on qui... 
halitus, 3.75. At ta, arbor, quae would 
have been simpler. 

159. wnius: for scansion cf. that of 
illius, 155; see note there. dudérum: 
see note on duds, 108. 

160-161. caedis: sc. dudrum, out of 
159, or nostrae, or geminae, out of 161, 
lictibus aptds: i.e. fitted for the ex- 
pression of sorrow. fétis: as in 125. 


166 


monumenta, reminders. cru6ris, death 
by violence: § 201. 

162-163. aptato . . . miucrodne: 
Thisbe set the point of Pyramus’s 
sword under her breast, and then, 
holding the sword in place, flung her- 
self forward. The impact of the hilt 
with the ground drove the point into 
her heart. imum: see note on media, 
3. 29. incubuit (sé): see § 151. Ren- 
der aptato .. . ferro by fitting the point 
of the sword deep beneath... , she flung 
herself on the steel. caede: sc. Pyrami. 

164. tamen: often the advers. 
thought to which a tamen-clause is op- 
posed must be inferred from the con- 
text: ‘(Though the gods let Pyramus 
and Thisbe die), nevertheless they 
granted Thisbe’s dying prayer.’ Cf, 
the use of tamen in 154. tetigére... 
tetigére: see note on magnum magno, 
3. 60, and § 300; cf. tegis ... es 
téctura, 159. 

165-166. permatiruit: see note on 
niveis . . . pomis, 89. Perhaps Ovid 
means to give us here his interpreta- 
tion of the story; if so, see notes on 
123-124, at the end (on Ovid’s humor). 
ater: an effective word, because con- 
stantly applied to things connected 
with death. rogis: see §138.  re- 
quiéscit: as subject sc. 7d, antecedent 
of quod... superest. 
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Clauserat Hippotadés aetern6 carcere vents, 


admonitorque operum caelé clarissimus alt6 


665 Lucifer ortus erat. 


Pinnis ligat ille resimptis 


parte ab utraque pedés, téloque accingitur uncé, 
et liquidum motis talaribus aéra findit. 
Gentibus innumeris circumque infraque relictis 
Aethiopum populés Céphéaque conspicit arva. 


670 


Illic immeritam maternae pendere linguae 


SELECTION V 


The Rescue of Andromeda by Perseus 
Metamorphoses 4. 663-764 


In 4. 610-662 Ovid refers briefly 
to the birth of Perseus, and to his 
conquest of Medusa (see Gorgé in 
Vocabulary, and the picture facing 
page 260). Then, more fully, he tells 
how, by means of the Gorgon’s head, 
Perseus changed Atlas, a giant king of 
Africa, into a mountain, huge enough 
to carry the heavens. Then comes 
Selection V. Onit see § 385; Gayley 
(§ 362), pages 208-214, 516-518. 


663-677. Perseus, on his way back 
from his fight with Atlas, sees Andromeda 
chained to a crag in the sea. Charmed by 
her beauty, he alights on the crag. 


663-664. Hippotadés: for Aeolus 
and the winds see i. 50-63, with notes. 
For the use of Hippotadés, a patrony- 
mic, rather than the name Perseus, 
see note on 1. 390. carcere: see § 155 
(at the end). ventds: in 4. 621-626 
Ovid described Perseus as sorely buf- 
feted by the winds. Now, in the 
quieter air, Perseus can fly more safely. 
admonitor ... operum (§ 130) =qui 
hominés dé operibus (or, less often, 
operum) admonet (‘reminds,’ ‘reminds 
of’). clarissimus, in fullest brightness. 

665. Lucifer: here day; contrast 2. 
115, with notes. Pinnis...resimptis, 
with the wings he had taken up again. 
The pinnis are called talaribus in 667; 
see note there, and § 196. ille = Perseus. 


_through the air. 


666. parte ... pedés is an elabo- 
rate way of saying utrwmque pedem. 


With parte sc. corporis. With the 
prep. phrase cf. @ tergd, a fronte. 
téld . . . uncé: Perseus’s weapon was 
a short, straight sword, from which, 
near the point, there projected a 
curving hook, like a sickle; cf. falcato 
. . . énse, 727 (§ 196). For its curved 
hook (ha@mus) see 720. With this 
weapon Perseus could both thrust and 
slash. accingitur =sé accingit: §§ 166, 
167. 

667. liquidum . . . 4éra: the poets 
often describe the air as ‘liquid’; 
hence they picture motion through 
it by words meaning ‘to swim,’ ‘to 
row,’ ‘to sail.’ Cf. insuétum per titer 


gelidas énadvit ad arctos (‘North’), vi. 


16, said of the flight of Daedalus 
Perseus is moving 
eastward, in Northern Africa. talari- 
bus: wings, or winged sandals; see 
picture opposite page 346. Render 
motis talaribus either by (1) moving 
his talaria, or (2) by moving, etc., or, 
by the moving of, ete. (cf., then, § 214). 
For the word-order in liquidum. . . 
déra see § 242. aéra: as in 4.124. 

668-669. circum: i.e. to north and 
to south. Céphéa: adj., =Céphei, gen. 
sing.; see § 209. -que, and in par- 
ticular; see § 218. 

670. immeritam, ‘innocent though 
she was. See note on plénds, 1. 343. 
So tmmitis, 671, =cum (‘since’) im- 
mitis esset. maternae ... linguae: 
the name of the mother is first given 


in 738. Ovid assumes, often, that his 
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Andromedan poenas immitis iusserat Hammon. 
Quam simul ad diras religatam bracchia cautis 
vidit Abantiadés, nisi quod levis aura capillés 
moverat, et tepidd manabant limina fléti, 


marmoreum ratus esset opus. 


Trahit inscius ignis 675 


et stupet; eximiae correptus imagine formae, 

paene suas quatere est oblitus in dére pinnds. 
Ut stetit, “O,” dixit, “non istis digna caténis 
sed quibus inter sé cupidi iunguntur amantés, 


pande requirenti nomen terraeque tuumque, 
Prim silet illa, nee audet 


et cir vincla geras.” 


680 


appellare virum virgd, manibusque modestés 
célasset vulttis, si non religata fuisset; 
lamina, quod potuit, lacrimis implévit obortis. 


readers have a good knowledge of the 
story he is telling. See note on Arma 

. cand, i. 1, at the end. pendere, 
pay. Pendo, ‘cause to hang,’ ‘weigh,’ 
came to =‘pay,’ because, before they 
had coins, the Romans settled ac- 
counts by weighing out the proper 
amount of copper, silver, or gold. 
Compare a like use of gold dust in 
modern times. The expressions swmere 
poenas and poends pendere imply that 
the wrong-doer was a debtor. 

671. immitis iusserat: juxtaposi- 
tion of cause and effect (§ 241). 

672. Quam simul = Simul atque 
eam; see note on quae... . ubi, 1.337. 
bracchia: sc. eiws = Andromedae. For 
case see § 150. 

673-675. nisi quod... fléti (674), 
etc., modifiesmarmoreum...opus (675). 
For quod see note on 4. 77. méverat 
=nonnumquam (or interdum) méverat, 
j.e. it denotes repeated action. flétt = 
lacrimis. Marmoreum ... opus, he 
would have thought (her) a creation in 
marble (i.e. a Statue). The girl was 
nuda. The mixed cond. form in nisi 
... ratus esset, 673-675, is far more 
effective than the regular contrary 
to fact form would have been. Trahit 


=contrahit; see § 221. inscius, un- 
wittingly, or, ere he knows tt; see § 213. 
ignis =ignis amoris. 

676. eximiae . . . formae, the pic- 
ture formed by her matchless beauty. 
formae may be subjective gen., or 
gen. of definition (§ 122). correptus, 
(swiftly) mastered. 


678-690. Alighting beside Andromeda, 
Perseus bids her tell her name, and to ex- 
plain why she is chained to the crag. She 
complies. Ere her tale is done, the rush 
of the sea-monster toward the crag is 
heard. 


678-679. stetit: from sistd; sc. sé 
(§ 151). non... sed (eis), not of 
THESE chains, but (of those); non and 
sed are often thus correlative. istis: 
contemptuous, these unrighteous. ca- 
ténis: see 672. inter sé belongs (1) 
with cupidt, who crave each other, (2) 
with tunguntur, are joined to each 
other. 

680. requirenti: sc. mihi. 

682. virum virgo: note alliteration 
(§ 252), as in manibus . . . modestos; 
see note on magnum magno, 3. 60. 

684. quod potuit =:d quod potuit; 
see note on quod... vetadre, 4. 61. 
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Saepius instanti, sua ne délicta fatéri 


nolle vidérétur, nomen terraeque suumque, 
quantaque maternae fuerit fidicia formae 
indicat; et, nondum memoratis omnibus, unda 
Insonuit, veniénsque imménso bélua pontd 


690 


imminet, et latum sub pectore possidet aequor. 


Conclamat virgd: genitor ligubris et ina 

mater adest, ambd miseri, sed itstius illa, 

nec sécum auxilium, sed dignés tempore flétiis 
plangdremque ferunt, vinctdque in corpore adhaerent, 


695 


cum sic hospes ait: ‘‘Lacrimaérum longa manére 


tempora vos poterunt; ad opem brevis hora ferendam est. 


685-686. instanti (sc. Persez), (But) 
when he urged her again and again, 
depends on indicat, 688; see § 230. 
Inst6 is often used of pressing one 
hard with words, pleading vigorously 
with one. For the part. see note on 
immerittam, 670. né... vidérétur 
gives the purpose of indicat, 688. We 
should say, rather, ‘that it might not 
seem that there were failings of her 
own which she was trying to conceal.’ 
Andromeda wishes to save her mother, 
and yet not to have herself wrongly 
judged guilty. In the end she can 
protect herself only by telling the 
truth about her mother. 

687. maternae ... fidicia fdr- 
mae: in themselves the words quanta 
. . . formae might mean ‘how great 
her (Andromeda’s) confidence in her 
mother’s beauty was,’ but 670-671 
have shown us that the words mean 
rather how great her mother’s confidence 
an her (own) beauty was. materna... 
fidicia formae would have been clearer, 
but unmetrical. 

688-690. et: see § 220. ndndum... 
omnibus: i.e. ere she has told all her 
tale. omnibus, the whole story; lit., 
‘all things,’ i.e. ‘all the details’ of the 
story. bélua is without an adj., since 
of itself it denotes size. imminet, 
hangs over, or, covers; as object sc. ei = 


ponto. In pontod . 
parallelism (§ 251). 

691-705. To the terrified maiden and 
her agonized parents Perseus promises 
help; he asks that, when he has saved 
Andromeda, she shall be given to him in 
marriage. They agree. 

691-692. Conclamat: con- here, as 
often, implies intensity. adest: even 
in prose, we often find a singular verb 
with two subjects joined by et. The 
presence of the parents on the crag by 
their endangered daughter is natural; 
it was possible, because, since Androm- 
eda was a victim substituted for all 
her people, there was now no danger 
to anyone but her. miseri: a pl. word 
which refers to persons of different 
genders is regularly masculine. its- 
tius: because hers was the sin; see 
670-671, 687. 

693-694. nec =et ndn tamen, as in 
4. 76. flétis, (only) tears; see note on 
fléta, 674. vinctd recalls vincla, 681, 
caténis, 678. 

695-696. hospes, the stranger. La- 
crimarum ... ferendam est: the gen- 
eral sense is, ‘There will be a long, 
long time for weeping (if no help be 
brought to the maiden); the time for 
helping is all too short.’ Verses 697- 
703 =‘The needed help I am ready to 
give, on one condition.’ 


. aequor there is 
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Hance ego si peterem Perseus Jove natus et illa 
quam clausam implévit fécundé Iuppiter aurG, 
Gorgonis anguicomae Perseus superator, et dlis 


aérias ausus iactatis ire per auras, 
praeferrer ciinctis certé gener! 


700 
Addere tantis 


dotibus et meritum, faveant modo nimina, tempto; 
ut mea sit, servata mea virtiite, paciscor.”’ 
Accipiunt légem—quis enim dubitaret?—et drant, 


promittuntque super régnum dotale parentés. 


705 


Ecce, velut navis praefixd concita rdstrd 


697-698. Hanc ... si... gener 
(701) =‘ (Even) if I were wooing her 
merely on the strength of my high 
lineage and my past performances, 
you would, I am sure, prefer me to all 
others as her husband.’ Perseus Iove 
natus is in the pred., as Perseus, son 
of Jupiter. For Iove nadtus see note on 
Agénore natus, 3.51. illa ... aurd: 
see Danaé in Vocabulary. Join ila 
with natus, and (son) of the woman. 
clausam, though, etc.; see note on 
ammeritam, 670. fécundd, fertilizing; 
see § 212. 

699-701. Gorgonis superator, yes, 
even as the Perseus that conquered the 
Gorgon. alis ... iactatis is stronger 
than modtis talaribus, 667, and much 
stronger than quatere ... pinnds, 677. 
praeferrer: sc. @ vdbis. certé =certd; it 
usually =‘at least.’ certo would have 
been metrical. Addere ... tempto 
(702): see § 179. 

702. ddédtibus, endowments. In 
Ovid’s day dés meant the dowry which 
a bride must bring to her husband. 
In making Perseus use the word of 
himself, Ovid may be thinking of the 
fact that, in the days of the heroes, 
the would-be husband bought his 
bride by rich presents. et, also, as 
in 4.149. meritum: i.e. some service 
of direct, personal significance to you. 
See mered in Vocabulary, at the end. 
faveant modo niumina, only let the gods 
favor (me), or, provided the gods favor 


(me). The subj. is one of wish (prayer). 
Modo, just, only, is often used with 
the imp., and with the subj. of com- 
mand. temptd: note the tense; Per- 
seus speaks here as if he were already 
in the act of rescuing the maiden. 

703. ut... virtite is a purpose 
clause. servata, when saved. The 
self-confidence fits a hero. 

704. légem, the terms on which Per- 
seus is ready to help them. quis... 
dubitaret?: a cond. question like that 
in quis... possit... ?, 3.6, except 
that quis... possit... ? refers to the 
future as viewed from the moment of 
writing or speaking, whereas quis . . 
dubitaret? refers to the future as viewed 
from some moment prior to that of 
writing or speaking. Render by who 
would have hesitated? Orant: i.e. beg 
him to save her on his own terms. 

705. super: adv., besides. ddtale: 
freely, as a dowry. Ovid might have 
said pro dote. See note on détibus, 702. 
Perseus had asked only for the 
maiden, and only if he should earn 
her by saving her. 


706-729. 
fights the monster, and wounds it. 
flying blood drenches his wings. 


706. praefixd ... réstrd, with its 
projecting beak (ram); instr. abl. with 
sulcat. Ovid had in mind a ship of 
war. concita, roused to full speed, is ex- 
plained by ituvenum .. . lacertis, 707. 


Rising in the air, Perseus 
The 
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sulcat aquds, iuvenum siidantibus acta lacertis, 

sic fera, dimdtis impulst pectoris undis, 

tantum aberat scopulis quantum Baledarica torté 
710 funda potest plumbd medii transmittere caeli, 

cum subitd iuvenis, pedibus tellire repulsa, 


arduus in nubis abiit. 


Ut in aequore summ6 


umbra viri visa est, visam fera saevit in umbram, 
utque Iovis praepes, vacud cum vidit in arvo 

715 praebentem Phoebd liventia terga dracdnem, 
occupat aversum, neu saeva retorqueat Ora 
squamigeris avidos figit cervicibus unguis, 
sic, celeri missus praeceps per indne volatt, 


707. iuvenum, warriors; see note on 
quventus, 3. 124. 

708. sic, as correlative to velut, 
706, belongs logically only with 
dimdtis . . . undis, which corresponds 
to praefixd . . . aquds, 706-707. sic 
fera ...aberat (709) is condensed; it = 
sic fera impulsi pectoris aquas dimoévit 
tantumque (§ 219) aberat, etc. 

709-710. tantum, (only) so far; 
see § 146. scopulis =cawtis, 672; see 
§ 196. tort6, whirling; properly, 
‘hurled with rotary motion,’ to give 
greater accuracy. plumbé, (bullet of) 
lead (§ 203); instr. ablative. trans- 
mittere (sé): see § 151. caeli: join with 
quantum. Verses 709-710 =‘his dis- 
tance from the crag was only the 
space of sky through which a... 
sling (can with its ... lead fling 
itself =) can fling its lead.’ 

711. cum... abiit (712): a cum- 
inversum clause; see note on cum... 
imperat, 3. 3-4. pedibus. . . repulsa: 
freely, springing up from the earth; 
lit., ‘striking the earth back with his 
feet.’ Ovid’s expression is incorrect, 
but easily understood; to one who 
looks down between the cars of a 
moving train it seems that the earth, 
not the train, is moving. See notes on 
utero... recussd, li. 52, and on sub- 
trahitur ... solum, v. 198. 

712-713. arduus, on high, a pred. 


nom.; see § 213. abiit: for scansion 
see § 275. visa est: sc. d fera. Note 
the double repetition; see note on mag- 
num magno, 3. 60. visam... um- 
bram emphasizes the complete suc- 
cess and the complete failure of the 
monster’s attack. He reached his 
objective, but did it no harm. 

714-715. Iovis praepes: the eagle; 
see §313. praepes: a noun, =dles, 
avis. vacud: an important word; the 
bird has a clear view of the snake. 
praebentem, proffering; the snake is 
sunning itself. Phoebd =sdli; see 
§ 207. Phoebd liventia: note the 
contrast of colors, the bright sun, the 
dark snake. Cf. viridis aspergine, 
3. 86, with note on aspergine. For 
word-order in praebentem .. . dracénem 
see § 231. 

716-717. occupat: as in 3. 48. 
Aversum (eum): freely, from behind. 
neu =et né, and, that he may not, etc. 
It joins figit to occupat, and also in- 
troduces a neg. purpose clause. See 
note on néve, 4. 87. dra, fangs; for pl. 
see §§ 189, 190. avid6ds: transferred 
epithet; see § 212. avidus would be 
metrical. cervicibus: dat. with figit 
=infigit (§§ 138, 221), or dat. of 
limit of motion (§ 134), =in cervicés. 
Hither constr. is unusual. 

718-720. missus, swooping; sc. Per- 
seus. inane, the void, i.e. the empty 
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terga ferae pressit, dextrdque frementis in armd 


Inachidés ferrum curvé tenus abdidit hamo. 


720 


Vulnere laesa gravi, modo sé sublimis in auras 
attollit, modo subdit aquis, modo more ferocis 
versat apri quem turba canum circumsona terret. 
Ille avidés morsis vélocibus effugit Alis, 


quaque patent, nunc terga cavis super obsita conchis, 


725 


nunc laterum costas, nune qua tenuissima cauda 
désinit in piscem, falcatd verberat énse. 

Bélua piiniced mixtds cum sanguine flictiis 

dre vomit: maduére gravés aspergine pinnae. 


Nec bibulis ultra Perseus talaribus ausus 


730 


crédere conspexit scopulum, qui vertice summ6 


air. There was nothing to diminish 
Perseus’s speed. frementis (eiws =ser- 
pentis), the roaring monster. curvd... 
ham6: see note on téld . . . uncd, 666. 
Perseus had made a straight thrust 
with hisweapon. tenus (see Vocabu- 
lary) follows part of the abl. it governs. 

721-723. laesa, maddened. modo... 
modo... modo: cf. modo. . . inter- 
dum... nunc, 3. 77-79, with note. 
sublimis: cf. arduws, 712, praeceps, 
718. subdit, plunges; sc. sé, from 721. 
more... apri: cf. loricae . . . modo, 
3. 63, with note. versat: sc. sé, from 
721. turba, pack. circumsona: a fine 
word. We must use a clause, as they 
bark loudly about it, unless we sacri- 
fice the prep. circwm- and render by 
thunderous. Verses 721-723 mean that 
the monster tries all possible means of 
escaping his impending fate, in vain, 
because Perseus, flying about the 
monster, presses him close, as bay- 
ing hounds press a boar they have 
trapped. 

725. patent: as subjects sc. terga, 
costae, cauda, out of 725-726. Perseus 
seeks every vulnerable spot, every 
opening. nunc... nunc... nunc 
(726) balance the triple modo in 721- 
722. cavis ... conchis: barnacles. 
super: adv., above; a needless word. 


726-727. tenuissima cauda, the tail 
at its thinnest; see notes on media, 3. 29, 
on altissimus, 3. 50, and on clarissimus, 
664. désinit in, ends in. Ovid’s de- 
scription of the fera, 708-734, is very 
vague. verberat, suggesting repeated 
blows, strengthens the triple nwnc, 
725-726. Perseus is slashing now, 
swinging his weapon as one swings a 
sickle. Contrast curvd... hamoé, 720, 
with note. 

728-729. mixt6s cum sanguine: miz- 
tos sanguine (sanguint) was possible. 
gravés: proleptic; see § 211. maduére 
gravés =grew wet and heavy. pinnae: 
se. Persei. 

730-739. Perseus, trusting no longer 
to his wings, but supporting himself by a 
peak of the crag, stabs the monster till it 
dies. He then sets Andromeda free. 

730. Nec = Hi non; nén belongs with 
bibulis . . . ausus crédere. We must 
often thus resolve nec, neque and join 
the nén to a subordinate grammatical 
element of the sentence.  bibulis, 
drenched; properly, ‘drinking deeply’ 
of the aspergé (729). ultra =dititius. 
talaribus: as in 667. Join with 
crédere, 731. 

731. vertice summ6:- modal abl., 
with its topmost point; see § 158, or 
§ 161. 
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stantibus exstat aquis, operitur ab aequore mdotd. 
Nixus e6 riipisque tenéns iuga prima sinistra 
ter quater exégit repetita per ilia ferrum. 

735 Litora cum plausii clamor superasque dedrum 
implévére domés: gaudent generumque salitant, 
auxiliumque domis servatoéremque fatentur 
Cassiopé Cépheusque pater; resolita caténis 
incédit virgd, pretiumque et causa laboris. 

740  Ipse mantis hausta victricis abluit unda, 
anguiferumque caput dira né laedat haréna 
mollit humum foliis, natasque sub aequore virgas 
sternit, et impdnit Phorceynidos dra Medisae. 


732. stantibus ... aquis, when the 
waters are still; contrast moto, when 
roused (by a storm). operitur, (but) 
is covered; advers. asyndeton. ab 
aequore: the sea is personified. 

733. Nixus e6 (scopuld), Support- 
ing himself by this (crag). e6 is instr. 
ablative. For Nixus see § 186. 
rupis =scopulum, 731; see § 196. iuga 
prima: freely, an edge of. primais said 
from the point of view of one who is 
approaching the scopulus or riipés. 

734. ter quater: asyndeton between 
expressions of kindred meaning; this 
is not so common as advers. asyn- 
deton. See note on serpéns .. . mansit, 
3. 62. exégit, drove home. ex- often 
denotes success (‘out to the very end,’ 
“completely’). repetita: i.e. assailed 
again and again; freely, with thrust on 
thrust. The actual death of the mon- 
ster is not recorded. So Vergil does 
not specifically mention the death of 
La6écoén and his sons; see notes on 
ii. 223, at the end. 

735-737. cum plausti clamor = 
plausus et clamor; hence the pl. in 
amplévére. See note on cum robore 
cervix, 3.92. salitant: sc. Persea as 
object. The position of the subjects 
(738), following all three verbs, is 
striking; cf. note on vidit, 4. 105. 
fatentur: sc. ewm esse. 


739. incédit: a fine word, steps 
proudly. See note on incédd, i. 46. 
-que et join pretium and causa; see 
note on -que... et, 4. 147. Render 
-que et by at once...and. pretium 
... labéris is in appos. with virgo. 


740-752. Perseus, minded to lay the 
Gorgon’s head on the ground, spreads 
under it, to protect it, leaves and sea- 
plants; these are changed into coral. The 
sea-nymphs use the Gorgon’s head to turn 
other plants into coral. 


740-741. Ipse ( = Perseus) brings us 
back to the chief personage. See note 
on tpsius, i. 114. anguiferum ... 
caput: Perseus in his fights used the 
Gorgon’s head only as a last resort: 
its use against the sea-monster had 
not been necessary. Perseus carried 
it in a magic wallet. For the first 
time since his appearance at 663 (see 
note there on ventds), Perseus has a 
chance to take the wallet off his back. 

742-743. natas =quae ndtae erant. 
sternit: sc. humi, or per humum. im- 
ponit: sc. ets (dat.), or in eds. Ora, 
head. The pl., however, emphasizes 
the deadliest feature (the eyes) of the 
Gorgon’s head; her glance, usually, 
turned to stone all that looked on her. 
Medisae: the story is told piecemeal; 
see note on comités, 3. 22. 
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Virga recéns bibulaque etiam nunc viva medulla 


vim rapuit monstri, tactiique indiruit huius, 


745 


percépitque novum ramis et fronde rigdrem. 

At pelagi nymphae factum mirabile temptant 
pliribus in virgis, et idem contingere gaudent, 
séminaque ex illis iterant iactata per undas. 


Nune quoque coraliis eadem natitira remansit, 


750 


diritiam tactd capiant ut ab aére, quodque 

vimen in aequore erat fiat super aequora saxum. 
Dis tribus ille focds totidem de caespite podnit, 

laevum Mercurid, dextrum tibi, bellica virgo: 


744-746. Virga: coll. sing.; inter- 
esting, after virgds, 742. recéns: i.e. 
newly-plucked. bibula, absorbing; see 
note on bibulis, 730. For case of 
bibula . . . medulla see $161. -que 
joins recéns and viva, which =causal 
clauses; see note on wmmeritam, 670. 
Trapuit, quickly caught. tacta: here the 
baneful power of the Gorgon’s head 
works even through the magic wallet; 
contrast note on anguiferum 
caput, 741. huius =eiws =monstri; 
render simply by its. novum: i.e. un- 
known to them before. 

747-748. temptant, test. in, in the 
case of. The sea-nymphs bring many 
other sea-plants into touch with the 
magic wallet. contingere gaudent, 
mark with joy that... happens; see 
note on flagellari gemuit, 3. 94. 

749. sémina . . . iterant iactata: 
an artificial expression, in which the 
part. carries the main weight of the 
thought (see § 214): they repeat the 
tossing of the seeds from those (plants), 
i.e. they toss the seeds again and again. 
Verses 742-746 tell how coral came 
into the sea at all; 747-749 tell why 
it is widespread. ex illis: i.e. from 
the plants previously converted into 
coral. 

750-752. coraliis: dat. with remdan- 
sit. remansit: we might expect the 
present. Ovid, however, has com- 


bined (1) nune quoque .. . remanet, 
and (2) wsque adhic ... remdnsit. 
tactd, when touched. tactd ab dére = 
from contact with the air. ut: for posi- 
tion in the result clause see § 236. 
quod: the antecedent is zd, to be sup- 
plied as subject of fiat. vimen: some- 
thing pliant. aequore... aequora: 
for the shift in number see note on 
Virga, 744. saxum: something un- 
yielding. vimen and saxuwm balance 
each other metrically; see note on 
comminus . . . minus, 3. 119. 


753-764, Perseus worships his divine 
helpers, and then weds Andromeda. 


753. Dis, in honor of, etc.; see § 131. 
There are similar datives in 754-756. 
ille: Perseus. focés... dé caespite = 
focos de caespite factos. For the prep. 
phrase with a noun see note on ad 
amicas...tradnsitus auris, 4. 77. 

754. Mercurio: Mercury had (lent 
or) given to Perseus his deadly weapon 
(for that weapon see note on télo... 
unco, 666). bellica virgé = Pallas; see 
note on viri fautrix, 3.101. The voc. is 
used because (1) an apostrophe is emo- 
tionally effective, and (2) the dat., 
bellicae virgint, in appos. with trbi, 
would be unmetrical. For the emo- 
tional effect of an apostrophe cf. 
taurum tibi, pulcher Apollo, iii. 119, 
with note on tibi... Apolld, 
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755 ara lovis media est; mactatur vacca Minervae, 
Alipedi vitulus, taurus tibi, summe dedrum. 
Protinus Andromedan et tanti praemia facti 
inddtata rapit; taedias Hymenaeus Amorque 
praecutiunt, largis satiantur oddribus ignés, 


760 


sertaque dépendent téctis, et ubique lyraeque 


tibiaque et cantiis, animi félicia laeti 
argimenta, sonant; reseratis aurea valvis 
atria tota patent, pulchrdque instricta parata 
Céphéni procerés ineunt convivia régis. 


755-756. Iovis: father of Perseus; 
his aid has been taken for granted. 
media: to the Romans the middle 
position was the place of honor. For 
media, midmost, or, in the middle, cf. 
medio, 3. 66, with note. summe deo- 
tum: see note on bellica wirgd, 754; 
summo dedrum and summae_ deae 
would be unmetrical. Cf. also sdncte 
deorum, iv. 576, with note on dedrum. 

757. Andromedan et ... facti: 
parallelism (§ 251). Much simpler 
Latin would be Andromedan, tanti 
praemia factt. But et served Ovid’s 
metrical needs. Andromedan is a 
Greek form, in’ the accusative. For 
Ovid’s use of Greek forms in proper 
names see note on Panopés, 3. 19. 

758-759. indétata: Perseus accepts 
no dowry; see notes on ddtibus, 702, 
and on détéle, 705. rapit, hurries away. 


This word testifies again to Perseus’s 
lové of Andromeda. Ovid may also 
be thinking of a Roman marriage 
practice: as the procession was about 
to start from the bride’s house (see 
note on Taedae .. . coissent, 60), the 
groom, with a show of force, took the 
bride from her mother’s arms. The 
Romans connected this custom with 
the Rape of the Sabine Women. 
taedas . . . praecutiunt: i.e. the wed- 
ding was blessed by the presence of 
the god of love and of the god of 
marriage. 

760-762. téctis, ceiling. 
-que et: a very 


-que... 
rare combination. 
animi . . . arguimenta: chiasmus 
(§ 248). argimenta, evidences. 

763. tota, in all their extent; see 
§ 213, and ef. notes on omne, 3. 33, 
and on tdéta, 3. 114. 


LIBER SEXTUS 


Kece, venit comitum Niobé celeberrima turba, 165 
vestibus intext6 Phrygiis spectabilis aur6, 
et, quantum ira sinit, formdsa, movénsque decoro 
cum capite immissds umerum per utrumque capillis. 
Constitit, utque oculés circumtulit alta superbis, 
“Quis furor, audités,” inquit, “praepdnere visis 170 
caelestis, aut cir colitur Latona per Aras, 
nimen adhic sine tire meum est? Mihi Tantalus auctor, 
cul licuit soli superdrum tangere ménsas; 


SELECTION VI 
The Story of Niobe 
Metamorphoses 6. 165-312 


On this Selection sew § 387; Gayley 
(§ 362), pages 99-103, 496-497. In 
6. 157-164 Ovid tells how the women 
of Thebes, in Boedtia, prompted by 
the prophetess Manto, daughter of 
the great seer Tiresias, were worship- 
ing Latona, mother of Apollo and 
Diana. 


165-181. Niobe scornfully asks the 
Theban women why they do not worship 
her instead of Latona; she describes her own 
high lineage, her power, and her wealth. 


165. celeberrima: in ancient days 
distinguished women did not appear 
in public unattended (see notes on 
incomitata, li. 456, and on sdla .. . 
incomitata, iv. 467). Niobe’s retinue, 
however, is exceptionally large. 

166-167. vestibus: dat. with in- 
texto; see § 138. vestibus intextis .. . 
aur6 would have been metrical, and 
simpler. The Phrygians were sup- 
posed to have invented the art of 


embroidering with gold thread. spec- 
tabilis: for the suggestion conveyed 
by this word see note on spectés ... 
spectabere, 3. 98. aur6: gold thread 
(§ 203). The word is instr. abl. with 
spectabilis; cf. facto pius et sceleratus 
eddem, 3. 5, and specidsam cornibus, 
3. 20. quantum: see § 146. movéns: 
in anger. 

168. immissés, streaming. 

169. Constitit: from cdnsistd; sc. 
sé (§ 151). circumtulit, swept around. 
alta, towering high, or, proudly. 

170-171. Quis furor (est)... . ? 
is an exclamation, rather than a ques- 
tion; it thus =a statement, ‘It is a 
strange madness, this, to prefer.’ See 
note on Tantaene ... trae?, i. 11. 
audit6s: awdid here =hear of, a rare 
use. visis: sc. caelestibus. Though 
Niobe pretends to be generalizing, she 
has only Latona and herself in mind. 
visae, dat. sing., would have been 
metrical; auditam ... caelestem would 
not. aut: the Romans often separated 
questions by aut, vel, or -ve; we do not 
use such conjunctions with questions. 

173. soli: Niobe exaggerates. 
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Pléiadum soror est genetrix mea; maximus Atlas 


175 


est avus, aetherium qui fert cervicibus axem; 


Iuppiter alter avus: socerd quoque glorior illd. 
Mé gentés metuunt Phrygiae, mé régia Cadmi 
sub domina est, fidibusque mei commissa mariti 
moenia cum populis 4 méque virdque reguntur. 


180 


digna dea faciés. 


In quamcumque domis adverti limina partem, 
imménsae spectantur opés. 
Hic natas adice septem, 


Accédit eddem 


et totidem iuvenis, et mox generdsque nurtisque. 
Quaerite nunc habeat quam nostra superbia causam, 
185 nescid quodque audéte satam Titanida Coed 


174-175. Pléiadum: join with soror. 
maximus, mighty. The Romans of- 
ten used the sup. where we use only 
the positive. avus: sc. alter, to bal- 
ance alter, 176. aetherium...axem: 
cf. ubt maximus Atlas axem umero tor- 
quet, stellis Grdentibus aptum, iv. 481- 
482. This is one of Ovid’s many 
reminiscences of Vergil. cervicibus: 
see § 155, at the end. 

176. socer6: freely, as my husband's 
father. Amphion, Niobe’s husband, 
was son of Jupiter. ill6 ( =Jove): 
causal ablative. 

177-179. gentés . . . Phrygiae: 
Niobe claims power still in the land 
of her birth, as well as in the land of 
her husband. régia Cadmi: Thebes, 
in Boeétia. For Cadmus see Selec- 
tion III. domina, as its mistress, is 
related to mé, 177, as socero is to ill, 
176; it is an arrogant word, since it = 
mistress of slaves. See note on 
dominabitur, i. 285. commissa, joined 
together. moenia cum populis =moe- 
nia et populi; see note on cum robore 
cervix, 3.92. viré =marito; cf. mariti, 
178. 

180-181. adverti . . . spectantur: 
for generalizing rel. sentences relating 
to pres. time the note on concépit 

. replet, 1. 337-338, applies fully. 


spectantur: see note on spectds ... 
spectabere, 3. 98. Accédit eddem... 
Hic . . . adice (182): see note on 
accessit ad, 3. 72. 


182-203. Niobe contrasts her seven 
sons, seven daughters with Latona’s single 
son, single daughter; she scornfully refers 
to the circumstances attending the birth of 
Apollo and Diana. No blow of misfortune, 
she boasts, can reduce her to the level of 
Latona, mother of but two children. She 
bids the women stop their worship of 
Latona. They obey—outwardly. 


182-183. adice: for scansion see 
note on disice, i. 70. iuvenis =ndtds, 
or, filios. mox... nurts, the many 


sons-in-law and daughters-in-law (that 
are) soon (to be mine). mox futirds 
generods meds nuriisque would have 
been simpler Latin. 

184-185. nunc: scornful, now, after 
what I have said. quam: the interrog. 
pron. and the rel. pronoun are often 
postponed in poetry; see § 226. 
nescid quoéque: -que joins audéte to 
Quaerite, 184. Its position is due to 
the fact that nescid quo is treated as 
one word, ‘I-know-not-what (Coeus),’ 
“some (Coeus)-or-other.’ Niobe talks 
as if Coeus were a mere nobody, of 
whom of course she would know noth- 
ing. For scansion of nescié see § 281. 


186-197] 
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Latonam praeferre mihi, cui maxima quondam 
exiguam. sédem paritirae terra negavit! 

Nec caeld nec humd nec aquis dea vestra recepta est; 
exsul erat mundi, ddnec, miserata vagantem, 


‘Hospita ti terris erras, ego,’ dixit, ‘in undis,’ 


Instabilemque locum Délos dedit. Ila dudrum 
facta paréns: uteri pars haec est septima nostri. 
Sum félix—quis enim neget hoc?—félixque manébd: 
hoe quoque quis dubitet? Titam mé copia fécit. 


Maior sum quam cui possit Fortiina nocére, 


multaque ut éripiat, mult6 mihi plira relinquet. 


Excessére metum mea iam bona. 


satam .. . Coed =filiam Coei; see 
note on Agénore natus, 3. 51. 

186-187. Latonam .. . mihi: there 
is here none of the (pretended) gener- 
alizing of 170-171. maxima, spacious 
though tt was; see note on immeritam, 
4.670. sédem... negavit: because of 
Juno’s jealousy of Latona, no place in 
the world was ready to shelter Latona, 
since to do so would lay it under a 
curse. 

188-189. cael6...hum6... aquis: 
instr. ablative. We welcome guests to 
our homes; the Romans welcomed 
them with their homes. vestra: scorn- 
ful, ‘whom you honor so _ highly.’ 
exsul . . . mundi, outcast from, etc.; 
for gen. see § 130, and Note. vagan- 
tem (eam): freely, her aimless wander- 
ings. 

190-192. terris: local abl.; contrast 
in undis immediately after it. dixit 
. .. dedit: for the position of Délos, 
the subject, see § 235. instabilem: 
because Delos was still floating. It 
was beneath the sea (hence non- 
existent) when Juno uttered her 
curse (see note on sédem.. . negdavit, 
187). To aid Latona, Neptune 
brought it above the waves. In 
gratitude for his birth there, Apollo 
fastened the island to Myconos and 


587 
190 
195 

Fingite démi 
Gyaros, neighboring islands. For 
this story see ili. 73-77. dudrum, 
(only) two; contemptuous. So septi- 


ma, 192, =(only) the seventh. uteri... 
nostri: i.e. of my children. For the 
metonymy see note on pictd . 
cond, 3. 108. 

193-194. félix ... félix: see note on 
magnum magno, 3. 60, and §§ 298, 300. 
quis .. . hoc?: see notes on quis... 
possit. . . ?, 3.6-7, and on quis... 
dubitaret?, 4.704; cf. hoc... quis 
dubitet?, 194. quoque, also, is correct; 
the question =‘who would not admit 
this too?’ copia: sc. natorwm medrum et 
natarum; freely, my rich motherhood. 

195-196. Maior .. . nocére results 
from a combination of (1) Sum cut 
Fortina nocére non possit, and (2) 
Maior sum quam (ut) miht Fortina 
nocére possit. The whole =I am so 
great that, as a result, no Fortune can, 
etc. ut, although, is often used with 
the subj. in a true concessive clause 
in which one grants something for the 
sake of argument, not necessarily be- 
cause he believes it to be true. quam- 
vis even more often has this force. 

197. Excessére, have outstripped, 
and so made impossible. iam: as in 
3. 131. bona, blessings; see § 216, 2. 
Fingite (animo), Imagine. 
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huic aliquid populd natdrum posse medrum: 

non tamen ad numerum redigar spoliata dudrum, 
200 Latonae turbam, qua quantum distat ab orba! 

Ite—satis pro prole sacri est—laurumque capillis 


ponite.”’ 


Dépdnunt, infectaque sacra relincunt, 


quodque licet, tacit6 venerantur murmure nimen. 
Indignata dea est, summdque in vertice Cynthi 
205 talibus est dictis gemina cum prdle locita: 
“En ego, vestra paréns, vobis animésa creatis, 
et, nisi Iindni, nilli cessira dedrum, 
an dea sim dubitor, perque omnia saecula cultis 
arceor, 0 nati, nisi vos succurritis, aris. 


198. huic... popul6 natérum, this 
nation, etc., a splendid expression, 
even better than cdpia, 194. populd: 
for case see note on ledni, 3. 52. 
natodrum: for gender see note on 
miseri, 4. 692. 

199-200. spoliata, even if (thus) 
despoiled; see note on wtmmeritam, 
4. 670. dudrum: asin 191. turbam, 
mob, or, rabble, a contemptuous term; 
turbae, in appos. with duorum, would 
be even more effective. qua: instr. 
ablative. quantum, how little; see 
note on quantum .. . sinerés, 4. 74. 
The exclamation =‘which hardly dif- 
ferentiates her from a woman with no 
children at all!’ See note on Quis 
furor (est) . . . ?, 170-171. distat 
here =differs from (properly, ‘stands 
apart from’). Render qua... orba! 
freely, by means of which she is set 
apart—oh, so little—from, etc. 

201-202. satis...est (sc. Laténae), 
sacrifice enough has been rendered (to 
Latona) in proportion to (the number 
of) her children. capillis: abl. (§ 152), 
with ponite =déponite (§ 221). 

203. quod .. . licet is in appos. 
with tacitd ... niumen; see note on 
quod... vetare, 4. 61. The verse = 
‘but what they are free to do, (that 
they do, i.e.) they worship,’ etc. For 
-que, but, see note on et, 3.121. tacitd 


. murmure, wnvoiced sounds, an 
extravagant way of saying ‘silently.’ 
There is oxymoron here, i.e. a com- 
bination in which adj. and noun are 
contradictory; cf. via . . . wvia, iii. 
383, with note, and Tennyson’s‘‘ Faith 
unfaithful kept him falsely true.’’ 
numen: Latona. 


204-213. Latona complains to Apollo 
and Diana of Niobe’s words and conduct. 


206-207. vobis ... creatis, because 
of your birth, or, because I bore you; for 
the part. as carrying the main weight 
of the thought see § 214. In classical 
literature Latona was the type of 
perfect mother love. Cf. Ldtonae 
tacitum pertemptant gaudia pectus, 
said in i. 502 of Latona as she watches 
Diana. ntlli...dearum =prose nilli 
deae. The poets freely use the gen. of 
the whole (partitive gen.) with ad- 
jectives. Cf. swmme dedrum, 4. 756, 
with note. 

208-209. an... sim dubitor: freely, 
I have MY divine status doubted. For 
an see note on haeret an, 4. 132. The 
personal pass. in dubitor is very effec- 
tive. Latona is referring to Niobe’s 
words in 170-171, 185. nati, my 
children; for gender see note on 
natorum, 198. succurritis: the pres. 
is effective, are coming now to my help. 


210-226] 


Nec dolor hic sdlus: dird convicia factd 
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210 


Tantalis adiécit vésque est postpdnere natis 

ausa suis, et mé—quod in ipsam reccidat—orbam 

dixit, et exhibuit linguam scelerata paternam.” 
Adiectiira precés erat his Latdna relatis: 


“Désine,’”’ Phoebus ait; ‘‘poenae mora longa queréla est.” 


215 


Dixit idem Phoebé, celerique per aéra lapsti 
contigerant técti Cadméida nibibus arcem. 
Planus erat latéque paténs prope moenia campus, 
adsiduis pulsatus equis, ubi turba rotarum 


dtraque mollierat subiectas ungula glaebas. 


220 


Pars ibi dé septem genitis Amphione fortis 

conscendunt in equés, Tyridque rubentia sic6 

terga premunt, aurdque gravis moderantur habénas, 

é quibus Isménus, qui matri sarcina quondam 

prima suae fuerat, dum certum flectit in orbem 225 
quadrupedis curstis spimantiaque ora coercet, 


210-211. hic gives the thought of 
206-209, and so should, in theory, be 
neuter. But the subject pron. is usu- 
ally attracted to the gender of the 
pred. noun. See note on hoc, i. 17. 
Tantalis: scornful; in her misuse of her 
tongue Niobe is true daughter of her 
father; see Tantalus, (1) in Vocabulary. 

212-213. quod ... reccidat, may 
at recoil on her own head. The subj. 
is one of wish (curse); cf. faveant modo 
numina, 4. 702. The antecedent of 
quod is the thought of mé .. . orbam 
dixit; Dianais praying that Niobe may 
become orba, ‘ childless.’ exhibuit: free- 
ly, displayed; lit .,‘ applied,’ ‘ employed.’ 
scelerata paternam: fine juxtaposition 
(§ 239, 1); ef. note on Tantalis, 211. 


214-266. Apollo and Diana, to avenge 
their mother, slay all Niobe’s children. 


214-217. his . . . relatis, this re- 
cital; see § 216,1. poenae mora, post- 
ponement of vengeance, is in the predi- 
cate. técti: for gender see note on 
nati, 209. By remaining concealed, 


Apollo and Diana render what follows 
the more mysterious and terrifying. 
Cadméida . . . arcem: Thebes; see 
Cadmus in Vocabulary, and note on 
urbem, 3. 130. 

218-220. prope: here a prep., with 
the accusative. adsiduis: transferred 
epithet; see § 212. We should say 
ceaselessly, or, by the ceaseless tread of 


steeds. dutra... ungula: coll. sing. 
(§.187). mollierat: i.e. had ground to 
dust. subiectas (eis =rotis et wngulis): 


freely, beneath them. 

221-223. Pars...dé... genitis = 
Pars natorum; see notes on dé populd, 
3. 116, and on dé fratribus unum, 
3. 118. genitis Amphione: see note 
on Agénore ndtus, 3. 51. rubentia 
siicd refers to crimson saddlecloths. 
auro... gravis: i.e. gold-mounted. 

224-225. qui... fuerat: i.e. who 
had been his mother’s first-born son. 
certum ... in orbem, in wunfaltering 
circuits; coll. sing. (§ 187). The ex- 
pression proves Ismenus’s skill as a 
horseman. 
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“Wi mihi!’ conclamat, medidque in pectore fixa 
téla gerit, freénisque mani moriente remissis 
in latus 4 dextrd paulatim défluit armo. 


230 


Proximus, audit6 sonitii per inane pharetrae, 


fréna dabat Sipylus, veluti cum, praescius imbris, 
nube fugit visa pendentiaque undique réctor 
carbasa dédicit, né qua levis effluat aura. 

Fréna dabat: dantem non évitabile télum 


235 


consequitur, summaque treméns cervice sagitta 


haesit, et exstabat nidum dé gutture ferrum. 
Ille, ut erat, prdnus per crira adnisa iubasque 
volvitur, et calidé tellirem sanguine foedat. 
Phaedimus infélix et, aviti ndminis hérés, 

240 Tantalus, ut solitd finem imposuére labiri, 


228. téla: rhetorical pl. (§ 190); in 
the case of all the sons save one (254- 
258) a single arrow causes death. 
frénis . . . remissis: abl. abs., ‘the 
reins having been slackened from’; 
freely, as the reins slipped from. re- 
missis points a sharp contrast to the 
previous tautness of the reins, im- 
plied in flectit . . . coercet, 225-226. 
Ismenus’s handling of the reins as he 
manages his mount isin sharp contrast 
to the practice of charioteers; see note 
on immissis ... habénis, v. 662. 

229. in latus, sidewise. arm6: sc. 
quadrupedis, out of 226, or equi, out of 
222. frénis . . . armé, with its picture 
of a dying, faltering rider, is in sharp 
contrast to certum, 225. 

230-231. inane: asin 4. 718. fréna 
dabat (equd): i.e. was giving reins to 
his steed, in an effort to escape. For 
the short a in the penult of dabat see 
note on dabat,3. 88. praescius imbris: 
for the gen. imbris see § 126. 

232-233. pendentia: proleptic 
(§ 211), so that they hang down. The 
sails of ancient ships, when furled, 
were fastened up to the yards. Here, 
to make all possible speed, the ship- 
master unrolls them and lets them 
fall full length.  pendentia 


dédicit matches fréna dabat, 231. 
réctor: sc. ndvis. carbasa: see note 
on sibila, 3. 38. né... effluat, that 
the breeze, however light, may not 
escape him anywhere, i.e. that he may 
catch every breeze. For’ qua, see 
2. quis in Vocabulary, at the end. 
For levis see note on immeritam, 4. 670. 

234-236. Fréna dabat: dantem is 
very effective, (1) because it repeats 
fréna dabat, 231, and (2) because of 
the advers. asyndeton. summa: see 
note on medid, 3. 29. treméns... 
haesit, lodged in . . . , quivering. dé 
gutture: from the throat in front. 
Sipylus was struck from behind; the 
iron head of the arrow went clear 
through his neck. 

237. ut erat, gust as he was, in- 
definite in itself, is made clear by 
pronus, leaning far forward. pronus 
pictures a horseman as riding with 
head well down, to gain speed, by re- 
ducing resistance to the air. per, with 
crira, =between; with iubds, it =over. 
adnisa, straining: § 186. For the short 
final a see note on furta Iovis, 3. 7. 

238. volvitur: for position, most 
effective, see § 232. . 

239-240. aviti... hérés: join with 
Tantalus (240). The appos. usually 
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transierant ad opus nitidae iuvendle palaestrae, 
et iam contulerant artd luctantia next 

pectora pectoribus, cum, tentd concita nervd, 
sicut erant luncti, traiécit utrumque sagitta. 


Ingemuére simul, simul incurvata dolire 


245 


membra sold posuére, simul supréma iacentés 
limina versarunt, animam simul exhalarunt. 
Aspicit Alphénor, laniataque pectora plangéns 
advolat, ut gelidds complexibus allevet artis, 


inque pid cadit officid, nam Délius illi 


250 


intima fatiferd ripit praecordia ferro. 

Quod simul éductum, pars est pulmGnis in hamis 
éruta, cumque anima cruor est effisus in auras. 
At nodn intdnsum simplex Damasichthona vulnus 


follows the word it explains. For the 
grandsire Tantalus see Tantalus, (1) 
in Vocabulary. labéri: i.e. their rid- 
ing. 

241. nitidae: i.e. with olive oil; a 
transferred epithet (§ 212). The oil 
made ‘the wrestler’s own body more 
supple and rendered his opponent’s 
hold less sure. Cf. Exercent patrias 
oleé labente palaestras nidati soci, iii. 
281-282, with notes. 

242-244, arto luctantia next: jux- 
taposition of effect and cause (§ 241). 
luctantia: freely, as they wrestled. 
cum . . traiécit: a cum-inversum 
clause; see note on’cum . . . wmoperat, 
3. 3-4. tent6 (from tendo), taut. 
concita, driven forcefully; join with 
sagitta, 244. Cf. navis .. . concita, 
4. 706. sicut erant itncti recalls et 
tam... pectoribus, 242-243; cf. ut 
erat, pronus, 237, with note on wut 
erat. See the picture facing page 296, 
and the description on page 15. 

245-247. The fourfold simul em- 
phasizes, as no other form of expres- 
sion could, the fact that all four things 
happen at one time. For metrical 
treatment see § 301. sol6 =i solum; 
see § 134. posuére =imposuére (§ 221); 
for form see § 115. iacentés, as they 


lay there. exhalarunt: for spondee in 
the fifth foot see § 265. 

248-249. laniata . . . plangéns: 
freely, beating and rending. laniata 
is proleptic. gelidds complexibus: the 
juxtaposition (§ 240) makes complezi- 
bus =warm embraces. See note on 
aspergine, 3. 86. allevet: ad- often = 
up, upward; cf. acclivis, ‘sloping up- 
ward.’ 

250. in, in the midst of. Délius: 
Apollo; ef. 188-191. Here Ovid first 
definitely mentions Apollo’s part in 
the death of the sons (§ 254; see note 
on comités, 3. 22). He’says nothing of 
Diana as slaying either sons or 
daughters. illi: see § 131. 

252. Quod simul (alque): see note 
on quae... ubi, 1. 337. éductum: sc. 
est (§ 245). hamis, barbs. 

253. cum... anima cruor: see note 
on cwm robore cervix, 3. 92. 

254-255. intonsum, youthful. The 
adj. at times bears this sense, in verse, 
because Greek and Roman boys wore 
long hair till they attained their ma- 
jority. In Ovid’s time, at Rome, 
mature men wore their hair short and 
were clean shaven. simplex, a single. 
ictus ... sagitta est, 255-258, justifies 
At... adficit, 254-255. 
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adficit: ictus erat, qua criis esse incipit et qua 


mollia nervosus facit internddia poples, 

dumque mani temptat trahere exitiabile télum, 
altera per iugulum pinnis tenus acta sagitta est. 
Expulit hane sanguis, séque éiaculatus in altum 


260 


émicat, et longé terebrata prosilit aura. 


Ultimus Ilioneus non profectiira precands 

bracchia sustulerat, ‘‘Di’’que “6 commitniter omnés,”’ 
dixerat, igndrus non omnis esse rogandés, 

“parcite!’’: mdtus erat, cum iam revocabile télum 


265 non fuit, Arcitenéns. 


Minim6 tamen occidit ille 


vulnere, non alté percuss6 corde sagitta. 

Fama mali populique dolor lacrimaeque sudrum 
tam subitae matrem certam fécére ruinae, 
mirantem potuisse, irascentemque quod ausi 

270 hoc essent superi, quod tantum idris habérent, 


256. mollia ... facit =mollit. ner- 
vosus ... poples: freely, the sinews 
behind his knees. For the adj. see 
§ 214. 

258. altera, a second. pinnis: the 
feathers at the top of the wooden 
shaft of the arrow, set there to steady 
its flight. 

259-260. sé: join with éiaculdtus 
alone. Giaculatus, flinging . . . out; 
see § 186. émicat: effective position: 
§ 232. terebrata... aura may be (1) 
abl. abs., prercing, etc., or (2) abl. of the 
route (§ 161), through the piercéd air. 

261-262. non profectira, destined 
not to achieve (aught) by prayer. -que 
joins dizerat, 263, to sustulerat, 262. 

263-264. ignarus in sense =ignd- 
rams, and so has O.O. dependent upon 
it. non... rogandés =ndn omnis esse 
rogandos (sed Avpollinem tinum, or 
solum). cum, but only when, or, but 
not till. 

265-266. Minimo is the important 
word of its sentence: the wound by 
which he died was the slightest (least 
violent). tamen, (though it was too 
late to save him), nevertheless, etc.; 


see note on tamen, 4. 164. non... 
sagitta, sence his heart was not, etc. 
Contrast intima... ferrdé, 251. 


267-285. Niobe is angered—not chas- 
tened or instructed—by the fate of her 
sons. Amphion, their father, in grief 
slays himself. Niobe addresses Latona 
defiantly, and boasts that she is still, with 
her seven daughters, superior to the god- 
dess. 


267-268. Fama mali, Valk about 
this sorrow. For case of mali see § 130, 
with Note. The talk was by those who 
had been riding (218-223) or by those 
who had been watching the riders. 
Niobe, of course, had remained in the 
city. sudrum, her people. subitae 

. . ruinae =the prose dé subita ruina 
certiorem (unmetrical) fécérunt. For 
gen. with certam see § 126. 

269-270. potuisse: as subject sc. 
superos, out of swperi, 270; sc. also 
tantum, out of 270, as object. quod 
... habérent: a causal clause, in O. O., 
giving Niobe’s thoughts, but not her 
exact words. Render by angry at the 
thought that, ete. hoc: scan as in 
v. 792. iuris, right, power. 


271-286] 


nam pater Amphion, ferrd per pectus adacto, 
finierat moriéns pariter cum lice doloérem. 

Heu, quantum haec Niobé Niobé distabat ab illa, 
quae modo Latdis populum summiverat Aris, 


et mediam tulerat gressiis resupina per urbem, 


invididsa suis, at nune miseranda vel hosti! 
Corporibus gelidis incumbit et drdine nulls 
dscula dispénsat natds supréma per omnis. 

A quibus ad caelum liventia bracchia tolléns, 


“Pascere, cridélis, nostrd, Latdna, dolore, 


pascere,”’ ait, “‘satidque med tua pectora licti, 


corque ferum satia,” dixit: 


efferor. 


Cir autem ‘victrix’?—1miserae mihi pltira supersunt 


quam tibi félici: post tot quoque fiinera vincd.” 
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Exsulta, victrixque, inimica, triumpha! 
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Dixerat, et sonuit contentd nervus ab arci, 


271. pater: sc. edrwm (the dead sons). 
ferr6 ... adacto: cf. aptatod . . . mu- 
crone, 4. 162, with note. For Amphion 
see note on socerd, 176, and cf. 221. 

273. Verse 273 recalls, plainly, 
Niobe’s words about Latona, 200, and 
so emphasizes the change in Niobe’s 
condition. WNiobé Niobé: see note on 
magnum magno, 3.60, and §§ 298, 300. 
distabat, differed. 

275-276. resupina: a fine word, 
saying more even than alta, 169. She 
carried her head so high that it lay 
flat on its back. Render by with head 
flung arrogantly back. invididsa: sc. 


tum. suis, (even) to her friends!; cf. 
suorum, 267. vel, even. Study vel in 
Vocabulary. 


277. incumbit: sc. sé (§ 151). 6r- 
dine nullo: freely, wildly, madly. 

279. liventia tells us, indirectly 
(§ 254), that Niobe, in her grief, had 
been beating her arms; cf. laniata... 
plangéns, 248. Cf. notes on passis... 
comis, 2. 238-239, and on suppliciter 
tristés et tunsae pectora palmis, i. 481. 

280-281. Note pathetic repetition 
in Pascere ... pascere, satia... 


satia, 280-282; cf. §§ 298, 300. Pas- 
cere: imp. from pascor, Glut yourself. 

283. efferor: a very striking ex- 
pression, I am being buried. Efferd 
often=to carry the dead out of the 
house, and outside the city limits; 
burial and cremation within the city 
limits were illegal at Rome. 

284-285. victrix: a noun, object 
of dicd, to be supplied; see note on 
Valé, 4. 79. miserae ... félici = 
adversative clauses; see note on im- 
meritam, 4. 670. There is chiasmus 
here (§ 243). quoque: i.e. after the 
deaths, as well as before the deaths. 
We should say, ‘I conquer still.’ 


286-301. As 
unabated arrogance, 
ters are all slain. 


286. et: see § 220. content6... 
arcu: cf. tentd... nervd, 243, with note 
on tento. Ovid does not, even now, say 
that Diana slew the daughters. But, 
since, in 216-217, he made Diana 
come down to earth, in anger, with 
Apollo, we may here supply Didnae 
with arci. See note on Délius, 250. 


punishment for her 
Niobe’s daugh- 
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qui praeter Niobén inam conterruit omnis; 


ila mald est audax. 


Stabant cum vestibus atris 


ante tords fratrum démiss6 crine sorérés, 


é quibus ina, trahéns haerentia viscere téla, 


impositd fratri moribunda relanguit Gre; 

altera, sdlari miseram conata parentem, 
conticuit subitd, duplicataque vulnere caeco est, 
draque compressit, nisi postquam spiritus ibat. 


Haec fristra fugiéns collabitur; illa sordri 


immoritur; latet haec, illam trepidare vidérés, 
sexque datis létd diversaque vulnera passis 
ultima restabat, quam t6td corpore mater, 

tota veste tegéns, ““Unam minimamque relinque! 


Dé multis minimam poscé,” clamavit, “et tinam,”’ 


dumque rogat, pro qua rogat occidit. 


Orba resédit 


288-289. audax, emboldened; see 
note on ferdx, 3. 68. tords, funeral 
couches. démiss6 crine, with streaming 
hair, a Roman sign of mourning. See 
again the note on passis ... comis, 
2. 238-239. 

290-291. € quibus tina: cf. dé 
populd... tnus, 3. 116, and dé fratri- 
bus unum, 3.118, with notes. trahéns, 
while trying to draw. For this cona- 
tive force of the present see note on 
né... arcéret, i. 299-300. viscere: 
join. both with trahéns (§ 152) and 
with haerentia (§§ 154, 155). With 
viscere sc. fratris. imposité fratri. . 
ore, with lips laid on her brother’s body. 
For case of dre see § 161. 

292-294, altera, a second (sister). 
parentem =mdtrem. duplicata: i.e. 
was bent double in the death agony. 
caeco, unseen; see note on técti, 217. 
nisi. . . ibat, except after her breath 
went forth (from her body). The verse 
is gruesomely realistic, or else it is an 
example of (tasteless) humor (§§ 369, 
373, 375, 394, at the end). Ovid 
means that she kept her lips closed 


till she died; then she lay with mouth 
open. ibat =ezibat (§ 221). 

295-297. Haec ... illa: the third 
and the fourth sisters. fugiéns: co- 
native, as is latet, 296; see note on 
trahéns, 290. sordri immoritur says 
briefly what Ovid said fully in 291. 
haec, illam: the fifth and sixth sisters. 
trepidare, by contrast with latet, = 
cower wn full view. vidérés, one might 
have seen; potential subj., used of past 
time. See A.447, 2; B.280, 3; Bu.779; 
D.686, b; G.258, and N.2; H.552, 
554, 3; H.B. 516, 517. sex... létd 
tells, indirectly (§ 254), the fate of 
the fifth and sixth sisters. 

299-300. tegéns: see note on trahéns, 
290. Unam...inam: note pathetic 
repetition, as also in minimam . 
minimam; tinam each time =only one. 

301. dumque rogat, and yet, even 
while she was asking; cf. dum. . 
temptat, 257, and see note on Dum 
-.. miratur, 2. 111. For -que see 
§ 220. occidit: the subject is ea, to 
be supplied; that ea is antecedent, too, 
of qua. 
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exanimis inter natds natasque virumque, 
dériguitque malis; nill6s movet aura capillis, 
in vultt color est sine sanguine, limina maestis 


stant immo6ta genis; nihil est in imagine vivum. 


305 


Ipsa quoque interius cum diré lingua palato 
congelat, et vénae désistunt posse movéri, 

nec flecti cervix, nec bracchia reddere mitiis, 

nec pés ire potest; intra quoque viscera saxum est. 


Flet tamen, et, validi cireumdata turbine venti, 


310 


in patriam rapta est; ibi fixa cactimine montis 
liquitur, et lacrimds etiam nunc marmora m4anant. 


301-312. Niobe, husbandless and 
childless, sunk in stony grief, is changed 
into a statue. This, transported to Niobe’s 
native land, may still be seen, weeping 
ceaselessly. 


301-303. Orba, which Niobe ap- 
plied wrongly to Latona, 200, may 
now rightly be applied to Niobe her- 
self. virum: for Amphion’s suicide 
see 271-272. dériguit . .. malis: cf. 
“Out of my stony griefs altars I'll 
taise.”’ See also note on ferdz, 3. 68. 
nillés ... capillés: freely, not a single 
tress ts moved by the breeze. 

304-305. sine sanguine, bloodless; 
cf. sine vulnere, 3. 62, with note. 
maestis ... genis may be (1) dat. of 
interest, or (2) local abl. (§§ 154, 155). 
genis, face. imagine, picture. Imago 
is a ‘counterfeit presentment’ of any- 
thing; 7mdagéd vdcis =‘echo.’ In viii. 
730 Vergil uses imdagd of the scenes 
portrayed on the shield made by 
Vulcan for Aeneas (§ 72). Niobe is 
now merely a lifeless portrait (statue) 
of a woman. 

306-308. interius: adv., from in- 
terior. dutr6, hardened; see note on 
feréx, 3.68. movéri... flecti: middle 
voice (§§ 166, 167). In writing vénae 

. movért Ovid was thinking of the 
flow of blood in the veins and the re- 


sultant pulse-beat. reddere, produce; 
reddere motus =movéri, or sé movére. 

309. saxum est: we should expect 
sunt, but the number is controlled by 
that of the pred. noun; the position 
of that noun, before the verb, makes 
the sing. easier. 

310-311. Flet tamen: i.e. though 
she is in no other respect alive, tamen, 
she weeps. For tamen see note on 265. 
validi . . . turbine venti, a strong, 
swirling wind. circumdata: for d@ in 
penult see note on dabat, 3. 88. pa- 
triam: Phrygia, in Asia Minor. caci- 
mine: see § 155. montis: its name was 
Sipylus. 

312. manant: mano is here tr., 
avery rare use. There is on a cliff of 
Mt. Sipylus in Lydia (once a part of 
Phrygia), a rocky formation, which, 
an ancient traveler says, bore no 
resemblance to a woman when it was 
seen at close quarters; viewed from a 
distance, however, it did suggest a 
weeping woman. Modern travelers 
have found a colossal image of a 
weeping woman, partly natural, partly 
hewn by hand, on the side of a cliff in 
Asia Minor. A natural spring keeps 
up her supply of tears. Whether this 
is what Ovid had in mind we cannot 
say. 
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Tamque fretum Minyae Pagasaea puppe secabant, 
perpetuadque trahéns inopem sub nocte senectam 
Phineus visus erat, tuvenésque Aquildne creati 
virgineds volucris miseri senis dre fugarant, 

5 multaque perpessi clard sub Iasone tandem 
contigerant rapidas limdsi Phasidos undas, 


SELECTION VII 


The Quest of the Golden Fleece: 
The Story of Jason and Medea 


Metamorphoses 7. 1-158 


For this Selection see Gayley 
(§ 362), pages 230-233, 521-522, 
§§ 163-167. 


Aeson, a king of Thessaly, gave up 
his throne to his half-brother Pelias, on 
condition that Pelias should himself 
surrender the throne to Jason, son of 
Aeson, when Jason should be of age. 
But when Jason, grown to manhood, 
claimed the throne, Pelias, instead of 
refusing outright to surrender it, 
tempted Jason to prove his prowess by 
going in quest of the Golden Fleece— 
an exploit supposed to be impossible 
of achievement. The Golden Fleece 
was the fleece of the ram on which 
Phrixus and Helle, children of Atha- 
mas, at first King of Orchomenos, in 
Boe6étia, later king in Thessaly, fled 
through the air to escape death at the 
hands of their stepmother. Helle fell 
into the strait that ever since has been 
called the Hellespont, ‘Helle’s Sea.’ 
Phrixus reached Colchis, a land on the 
eastern side of the Black Sea, and was 
welcomed by its king, Aeétes, who 
gave him his daughter, Chalciope, in 
marriage. Phrixus sacrificed the ram 
to Jupiter, but gave its fleece to 
Aeétes, who hung it on a tree in a 


sacred grove that was guarded by a 
sleepless dragon. 

Jason, after many adventures, 
reaches Colchis, and through the aid 
of Medea, daughter of King Aeétes, 
gains the Golden Fleece. 


1-10. The Minyae—the Argonauts— 
reach Colchis, and demand the Golden 
Fleece. King Aeétes lays down the dread 
terms on which alone they can secure it. 
Medea, daughter of Aeétes, falls in love 
with Jason, leader of the Minyae. 


1-4. fretum, the seas. In this sense 
the pl. is more often used. puppe: 
called the Argo. trahéns, dragging 
out. inopem, famine-stricken; sec. cibi, 
or victis. See Phineus in Vocabulary. 
sub, under a burden of. visus erat: 
sc. ab eis =& Minyis. iuvenés, war- 
riors. woenés creatt =the hero 
sons of, etc.  Aquildne: the Latin 
equivalent of Bored. For case see 
note on nostro genitum té sanguine, 
2.90. virgineas volucris, maiden-like 
birds, or, strange creatures, half maids, 
half birds. The reference is to the 
Harpies. See Harpyiain Vocabulary, 
and compare iii. 212-218, 225-244, 
with notes. 

5-8. multa ... perpessi: Ovid was 
probably thinking of Vergil’s descrip- 
tion of Aeneas, multa quoque et bello 
passus, i. 5. rapidas ... undas: for 
the word-order see’ § 242. rapidas = 
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dumque adeunt régem Phrixéaque vellera poscunt, 

léxque datur Minyis magnérum horrenda labdrum, 
concipit interea validds Aeétias ignis, 

et luctata diii postquam ratidne furdrem 10 
vincere non poterat, ‘“Fristra, Médéa, repugnas: 

nescid quis deus obstat,’’ ait, ““mirumque, nisi hoc est, 
aut aliquid certé simile huic, quod amare vocatur. 

Nam cir iussa patris nimium mihi dira videntur? 

Sunt quoque dira nimis! Cir quem modo dénique vidi 15 
né pereat timed? Quae tanti causa timGris? 


In rapidas limési we have 
cause and effect 


swirling. 
juxtaposition of 


(§ 241). dum... adeunt: see note on 
Dum . . mirdtur, 2.111. régem: 
Aeétes. Ovid nowhere gives his name 


directly. The name of Aeneas is not 
mentioned till i. 92. See note on 
maternae... linguae, 4.670. Phrixéa 
. . . vellera =Phrizxéi arietis vellera. 
léx, terms, or, conditions, the regula- 
tions under which Jason could, legally, 
gain the Golden Fleece. datur, 2s 
(are) appointed; sc. & rége. For the a 
in forms of dé see note on dabat, 3. 88. 
magnorum .. . laborum: gen. of 
characteristic. Render 8 by and 
the king laid down his terms to the 
Minyae—terms «involving monstrous 
hardships. 

9-10. Aeétias: cf. note on Promé- 
thidés ... Epiméthida, 1.390. Her 
exact name is given in 11. See also 
note on régem, 7. ignis, fires of 
passion. luctata, though she wrestled; 
see note on plénds, 1.343. The 
part. belongs, in syntax, within the 
postquam clause. furérem, madness, 
a common sense of this word, empha- 
sized here by juxtaposition (§ 240) 
with ratione, reason. 


11-20. Medea reasons with herself. 
“Tt must be that I love this stranger. Else 
why do my father’s terms seem so harsh? 
Seem harsh? They are harsh! Banish this 
love! Ah, if I only could! But passion is too 
strong for me, and so, though I know what 
is right, I do what is wrong.’”’ 


11-13. Médéa: to the ancients this 
name meant ‘The Wise Woman.’ Cf. 
the meanings of Prométheus, Epimé- 
theus, ‘Forethought,’ ‘ Afterthought.’ 
See note on 1. 390. Fristra... re- 
pugnas, in effect =‘Vain, in spite of 
all your (human) knowledge, is your 
struggle.’ repugnas: sc. ignibus (§ 136 
or § 138), out of ignis, 9. nescid: for 
scansion see*§ 281. obstat: sc. t7bz, or 
pugnae tuae, out of repugnds, 11. 
mirum... (est) nisi: freely, 7t must be 
that, or, I wonder tf this is not; lit., ‘it 
is a miracle unless.’ Scan hoc as in 
v. 792. certé, at any rate, a common 
meaning of this word. amare, love, or, 
passion. ‘The inf. is here a noun, in 
the pred. nom.; see A. 452; Bu. 395; 
D. 835; G. 424; H. 616, 1, note. 

14. ctr, why (if I am not in love 
with him). iussa =léz, 8. 

15-16. Sunt quoque... nimis! = 
(They not only seem too hard), they also 
ARE in fact too hard! Cir... timeo?, 
But why, etc. See note on qualem 

. soroérum, 2.14. Ovid is fond of 
portraying such violent alternations 
of feeling as he ascribes in 14-71 to 
Medea. quem... vidi, whom just 
now, at last, I have seen, is an emo- 
tional combination of (1) quem vidi 
modo (just now, only a moment ago), 
and (2) quem vidi dénique (at last, 
after long waiting). Medea should 
have said only (1), because she had 
not been waiting for Jason; she had 
known nothing about his coming, 
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Excute virgined conceptas pectore flammas, 

si potes, infélix! Si possem, sAnior essem. 

Sed trahit invitam nova vis, aliudque cupid6, 
20 méns aliud suadet: vided melidra probdque, 

déteridra sequor! Quid in hospite, régia virgo, 

treris, et thalamdés aliéni concipis orbis? 


Haec quoque terra potest quod amés dare! 


Vivat an ille 


occidat in dis est. Vivat tamen—idque precari 


25 vel sine amore licet. 


Quid enim commisit Iason? 


Quem nisi cridélem ndn tangat Idsonis aetas 
et genus et virtiis?. Quem non, ut cétera désint, 
dre movére potest? Certé mea pectora movit. 


17-20. virgined . . . flammas: for 
word-order see § 242. conceptas: 
freely, you have harbored. Cf. concvprt 

. ignis, 9. infélix, wnhappy girl. 
See note on miseranda, 1. 359. sanior: 
we should say ‘less mad.’ Sanus is 
used both of mental ard of bodily 
health, e.g. in the famous expression 
méns sana in corpore sano. invitam: 
sc. mé. vis, violence, the usual sense of 
this word in the singular. cupid6, 
méns, passion... reason, or, heart... 
head. melidra . .. déteridra (21): 
nouns, the better courses . . . the worse 
courses. The words aliud ... sequor 
(19-21) have been famous ever since 
Ovid wrote them. 


21-28. ‘‘Why do you, Medea, daughter 
of a king, dream of loving an alien? Why 
think of helping an alien? Leave him to 
his fate. Yet I may, without sin, pray for 
his escape. Whose heart would not be 
stirred by one so young, so noble, so gal- 
lant, so beautiful?” 

21-25. Quid (Why?) ureris 
-.. ?: we might well have had ta ex- 
pressed; see note on Nitor, 2. 72. in, 
an connection uth; freely, with love of. 
hospite, (nameless) stranger, and ré- 
gia make good juxtaposition of con- 
trasts (§ 240). thalamoés aliéni ... 
orbis, marriage with (one from) an 
alien world. See note on advena, 39. 


concipis: (sc. animd) =fingis animo, 
dream of. Cf. Forsitan .. . concipias 
animé, 2. 77-78. quod amés: purpose 
clause, something to love. Vivat... 
occidat =Utrum vivat an occidat, or, 
Vivatne an occidat; disjunctive depend- 
ent question. in dis est: lit., ‘is among 
the gods’; freely, ts dependent on the 
gods. vivat... est =‘do not trouble 
yourself about whether he lives or 
dies; leave that to the gods.’ Vivat: 
sub}. of wish or prayer. id, that, or, so 
small a thing as that, refers to Vivat. 
Considerations of humanity dictate a 
prayer for Jason’s escape. Inid... 
licet Ovid fused (1) idque. . . liceat!, 
and (2) td (without -que) ... licet. 
vel, even. Quid. ..1asén?: cf. quid 
undae ... frater?, 2. 290-291, with note. 
26-28. Quem... tangat.. .?: to 
keep the word-order render by 
Who... would not be touched by 
.? Treat Quem... potest?, 27-28, 
in like way. aetas often denotes a 
particular period of life, youth or old 
age. Here it = youth. ut: as in 
2.79. cétera, all things else (save his 
beauty, Ore, 28). Ore, (beauty of) his 
face. potest: as subject sc. Idsdn. 
Certé: asin 13. Join closely with mea. 
movit: far stronger than tangat, 26. 
—With 26-28 ef. Dido's justification 
of her passion for Aeneas, iv. 9-19. 
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At nisi opem tuleré, taurérum adflabitur Gre, 
concurretque suae segeti, telltire creatis 30 
hostibus, aut avidd dabitur fera praeda draconi! 

Hoc ego si patiar, tum mé dé tigride natam, 

tum ferrum et scopulds gestare in corde fatébor. 

Cir nodn et spectd pereuntem oculdsque videndd 


conscelerd? 


Ctr non taurés exhortor in illum, 35 


terrigenasque ferds, Insopitumque dracdnem? 
Di melidra velint! Quamquam non ista precanda, 
sed facienda mihi! Prddamne ego régna parentis, 


29-37. “If Ido not help him, he will have 
to face the fire-breathing bulls, the earth- 
born warriors, the dragon! No woman 
could endure such a sight (32-33). YetI 
ought to view his death with unconcern; 
yes, I should cheer on the bulls against 
him (34-36). No, no, God forbid!’ 


29-31. opem =auzxilium. re: i.e. 
by the fiery breath from the mouths. 
concurret: Medea takes it for granted 
that, unaided, Jason will fail. suae 
segeti, the crop of his own sowing, 
i.e. the warriors to be born of the 
dragon’steeth. For the case see § 136. 
tellire creatis: cf. nostro genitum té 
sanguine, 2. 90, with note. avidé, 
ravenous; sc. cibi, or praedae. fera 
praeda: a daring expression, wild- 
beast prey. The normal expression 
would be pro ferd (or quasi fera) 
dabitur praeda, ‘will be given to the 
dragon as prey, as a wild beast might 
be given.’ fera praeda, pred. nom., 
involves metaphor, not simile. By a 
metaphor one thing is treated as abso- 
lutely identical with another; by a 
simile one thing is described as like 
another.—29-31 explain léx, 8. Aeétes 
had bidden Jason (1) to yoke the fire- 
breathing bulls, and plow the Field 
of Mars, (2) to sow certain dragon’s 
teeth, (3) to outwit the sleepless 
dragon that guarded the Golden 
Fleece. 

32-33. Hoc: scan here as in v. 792. 
See note there. dé... natam: freely, 


daughter of. ferrum’ et scopulds, 
steel and flint; sc. nén cor himanum. 
gestare: as subj. sc. mé; see note on 
inspirare, 1. 334. 

34. et joins spectd to patiar. The 
general sense is ‘Why do I not also 
look on with pleasure as he dies (not 
merely suffer him to die)?’ Disre- 
garding et, render by Why do I not 
look with pleasure on his death, but 
(feel that I am) polluting my eyes by 
looking?’ pereuntem: sc. eum. -que: 
as in 1. 330. vidend6d: see note on 
timendo, 2. 91. 

37. Di... velint!, May the gods be 
more kindly minded!, or, God forbid! 
Cf. Vivat, 24, with note. Quamquam: 
properly, ‘Although.’ In English, 
however, we say And yet in such 
cases. non... mihi! (38): freely, this 
situation calls not for praying, but 
for acting on my part!, or, calls not 
for my prayers, but for my deeds! 


38-50. “Shall I betray home and country 
for an adventurer who, when he wins 
safety by my aid, will at once forget me, 
and sail away without me? Ah, he will 
never do that: he is incapable of such base 
ingratitude. Besides, I shall make him 
swear by the gods to be loyaltome. Away, 
then, with all hesitation. Help Jason. 
Make him your debtor, make the mothers 
of all the Argonauts hail you as savior of 
their sons.” 


38. Pridamne... ?: fut. indic.; cf. 
servabitur, 39. -ne =num. 
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atque ope nescid quis servabitur advena nostra, 
40 ut per mé sospes sine mé det lintea ventis, 

virque sit alterius, poenae Médéa relinquar? 

Si facere hoc aliamve potest praepdnere nobis, 


occidat ingratus! 


Sed non is vultus in illé, 


non ea nobilitas anim6 est, ea gratia formae 
45 ut timeam fraudem meritique oblivia nostri. 
Et dabit ante fidem, cOgamque in foedera testis 


esse deds! 
pelle moram! 


Quid tiita timés? Accingere, et omnem 
Tibi sé semper débébit Jason, 


té face sollemni iunget sibi, perque Pelasgas 
50 servatrix urbis matrum celebrabere turba! 


39-41. nescid quis: contemptuous, 
heaven knows what, or, some nameless. 
Cf. note on nescid quéque, 6. 185. For 
scansion of nescid see § 281. advena: 
here, as often, in contemptuous sense, 
new-comer, adventurer. Cf. hospite, 21, 
with note. In ancient Greece and 
Italy there was long a_ prejudice 
against foreign (=other) lands or 
cities and their peoples. Hostis, ‘ene- 
my,’ meant originally ‘stranger’; 
every stranger was regarded, at first, 
as a foe. In advena nostra there is 
juxtaposition of contrasts (§ 240). 
sospes gives the result, safe, rather 
than the process, ‘saved.’ See § 215. 
poenae: (1) dat. of purpose (§ 135), 
to be punished, or (2) dat. with 
relinquar =dédar, may be abandoned. 

43-45. occidat: here we have prayer 
turned to curse. For prayer ef. Vivat, 
24, velint, 37. ingratus, because of his in- 
gratitude. See note on plénds, 1. 343. is 
-.. ea... ea =an emphatic that, or, 
such. vultus, look, expression. animd 
. . - formae: dat. of possession, with 
est, his soul possesses not... , his grace 
of form is not such, etc. Simpler, but 
less effective, because less emotional, 
would be Sed is vultus . . ., ea nobilitas 
..-,eagratia formae ut non timeam, etc. 


timeam: we should say ‘that I need 
fear.’ meriti. . . nostri, my deserts, 
or, what I shall have done for him. For 
case see §130. Study meritum in 
Vocabulary (under mered, at the end.) 

46-50. ante: adv., first of all, i.e. 
before I help him. cégam... deds 
involves a fusion of (1) cégam in 
foedera deds testis, ‘I wilk drive (force) 
the gods into our compact as wit- 
nesses,’ and (2) cégam deods testis esse. 
Medea speaks excitedly. ttita may 
be (1) nom. sing. fem., though you 
are safe, or (2) acc. pl. neuter. With 
(1) ef. note on plénds, 1. 343. Ren- 
der by All, all is safe; why fear? 
Accingere: see § 167. face: fax is used 
here, as often, of the wedding torch. 
face thus = matrimonio. For the mar- 
riage torches cf. taedae, iv. 18, tae- 
das, iv. 339, and Taedae . . . coissent, 
4. 60, with notes. sibi: see § 136. 
servatrix: pred. nom., as savior. cele- 
brabere: lit., ‘ will be thronged’; freely, 
will be honored. Medea thinks of her- 
self as going proudly through the 
cities of Greece, attended by a throng 
of grateful mothers, thanking her as 
savior of their sons. turba: instr. 
ablative. The word is here compli- 
mentary; for its usual sense see Vo- 
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Ergo ego germanam fratremque patremque dedsque 
et natale solum ventis ablata relinquam? 
Nempe pater saevus, nempe est mea barbara telliis, 


frater adhitic infans! 


Stant mécum vota sordris, 


maximus intra mé deus est. N6dn magna relinquam, 55 
magna sequar: titulum servatae pibis Achivae, 
nodtitiamque loci melidris, et oppida quorum 

hic quoque fama viget, cultiisque artisque locdrum, 
quemque ego cum rébus quas totus possidet orbis 
Aesonidén miitasse velim, qué coniuge félix 60 
et dis cara ferar, et vertice sidera tangam. 


cabulary. Since the word refers to 
persons, Ovid might have written 
turbae (§ 133), or a@ turba. 


51-61. “Shall I desert family and country? 
Shall I leave all that they offer? Offer? Little 
is it that they offer in comparison with 
what I shall win by going with Jason— 
civilization, culture, and, best of all, Jason.” 


51-52. Ergo, Then, is often used 
with questions that contain an idea 
against which the speaker rebels with 
his whole soul. To such questions the 
answer is, normally, negative. Here, 
the negative answer to 51-52 is over- 
ruled at once by 53-61. fratrem: his 
name was Absyrtus. natale solum: 
ef. loci natalis, 8. 184. 

53-56. Nempe: adv., Indeed, As- 
suredly. The word is often used ironi- 
cally, in stating a self-evident truth; 
cf. English ‘of course.’ Medea is stat- 
ing obvious facts which show the 
senselessness of her question in 51-52. 
‘(My question is absurd) ; of course (I 
shall leave. . .), because,’ etc. sor6ris: 
Chalciope; Medea might count on 
her support, since she had married 
Phrixus, a Greek. See Introductory 
Note to this Selection. maximus ... 
deus: Cupid. magna (56) is explained 
by six appositives in 56-61. servatae 


. .. Achivae, of the rescue of, etc., 
See § 214. For the case see § 122. 

58. hic quoque, here too, though 
this land is so far away from the cen- 
ter of civilization. cultts, the refine- 
ments; see 2. cultus in Vocabulary. 
The word denotes the ‘better tilled 
ways’ of civilized life. locérum, 
those districts. 

59-61. quem ...cum rébus... 
miutasse velim, whom I should be 
willing to exchange (only) with (all) the 
wealth, i.e. for whom I should be 
willing to give in exchange, etc. 
Aesonidén: in appos. with quem, 59. 
See also note on Prométhidés ... 
Epiméthida, 1.390. quo coniuge: abl. 
abs., with the missing part. of sum to 
be supplied. In translating begin a 
new sentence, With him as my husband. 
ferar, I shall be accounted (sc. & cé- 
teris). For the scansion see § 275. We 
have here the original quantity, i.e. an 
archaism (§ 98). vertice sidera tan- 
gam: Ovid is repeating a famous 
sentence, written by the Roman poet 
Horace (§ 31). Ovid often thus uses 
expressions of his predecessors, some- 
times in parody (fun). For Ovid’s 
levity see notes on oculis .. . nostris, 
2. 46, on manifésta .. . cernés, 2. 133, 
and on frdzisse, 2. 236. 
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Quid quod nescid qui mediis incurrere in undis 

dicuntur montés, ratibusque inimica Charybdis 
nunc sorbére fretum, nunc reddere, cinctaque saevis 

65 Scylla rapax canibus Siculd latrare profundsd? 
Nempe tenéns quod amé, gremidque in Iasonis haeréns 
per freta longa ferar: nihil illum amplexa verébor, 
aut, si quid metuam, metuam dé coniuge sold. 
Coniugiumne putas specidsaque ndmina culpae 

70 imponis, Médéa, tuae? Quin aspice quantum 
adgrediare nefas, et, dum licet, effuge crimen!”’ 


62-73. ‘“‘Men say that in voyaging from 
Colchis to Greece one must face frightful 
dangers—the Clashing Rocks, Charybdis, 
Scylla. What of it? With Jason by my 
side, I shall fear naught, or, if I fear at 
all, I shall fear only for him, my wedded 
husband. What! Call you him your 
husband? What you planis not honorable 
wedlock, but sin. Halt in time.’’—Pas- 
sion, routed, withdraws, leaving Medea 
sane. 


62-65. Quid quod ... ?, What 
of the fact that . .. ? Compare 
Adde quod, 2. 70, quod, 2. 286, with 
notes. Quid quod is used to introduce 
an objection merely to characterize 
it as groundless. Cf. the use of 
Nempe, 53. nescid qui: join with 
montés, 63. See note on nescid quis, 
39. Ovid is thinking of certain rocks 
in the Black Sea, called Symplegades, 
“Clashing Rocks,’ which had collided 
and parted at intervals, until the Ar- 
go passed between them. Thereafter 
they were stationary. See Gayley 
(§ 362), pages 231, 522. incurrere: 
sc. wnter sé. Charybdis: sc. dicitur. 
For Charybdis see iii. 420-423. fre- 
tum: asin 1. reddere, fling back, or, 
disgorge. Scylla: see iii. 424-428. For 
Scylla and Charybdis see Gayley 
(§ 362), pages 329-330. rapax: for the 
sense cf. rapidae, 2. 123. Siculd... 
profund6: §§ 154, 155. On the voyage 
from Colchis to Thessaly, neither 
Scylla nor Charybdis would be en- 


countered. Ovid may be thinking of 
stories which made the Argonauts go 
home by way of Italy and Africa, past 
Scylla and Charybdis, or of Scylla and 
Charybdis as proverbial illustrations 
of dangers by sea. 

66-71. Nempe, Assuredly, or, Verily; 
here not ironical; contrast its use in 53. 
62-68 = Quamvis (‘granted that’) ... 
dicantur, nempe (tamen) . . . ferar, 
i.e. Though there are, I admit, 
difficulties, I will cheerfully face 
them all. freta: contrast the sing. 
in this sense in 1 and in 64. Coniu- 
gium: pred. acc. with putas. The direct 
object of putas is some general ex- 
pression like quod tibt in animo est 
facere. culpae: see § 138. Greek feel- 
ing did not countenance marriage with 
a foreigner. See note on advena, 39. 
Quin aspice ... !, Why do you not 
mark ...! or, No, no, mark, ete. The 
expression is a condensed form of 
Aspice: quin aspicis?, ‘Mark, why 
do you not (mark)?’, or, ‘Mark, why 
don’t you?’ In iv. 99-100, Vergil 
writes Quin ... exercémus?,‘ Why do we 
not practice?’ This =a command,‘ Let 
us practice.’ In iv. 547 Vergil makes 
Dido cry to herself Quin morere, 
..., Nay, die—In Medea’s soliloquy, 
11-71, Ovid gives full evidence of his 
marvelous mastery of all the devices 
of rhetoric. Cf. § 368. Heshows, too, 
his knowledge of human passion. 
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Dixit, et ante oculds réctum pietdsque pudorque 
constiterant, et victa dabat iam terga Cupido. 

Ibat ad antiquas Hecatés Perséidos aras, 
quas nemus umbrésum sécrétaque silva tegébat, 75 
et iam fortis erat, pulsusque reséderat Ardor, 
cum videt Aesonidén, extinctaque flamma relixit. 
Erubuére genae, tdtdque recanduit ore, 
utque solet ventis alimenta adstiimere, quaeque 
parva sub inducta latuit scintilla favilla 80 
créscere et in veteris agitata resurgere viris, 
sic iam lénis amor, iam quem languére putarés, 
ut vidit iuvenem, specié praesentis inarsit. 


72-73. pudor: see Vocabulary. Cf. 
note on Dido’s use of this word, iv. 27. 
constiterant (from cdnsistd), had 
taken their stand. Sc. sé ($151). 
dabat...terga, was now in full retreat. 
Cupid6, Passion. For the brevity of 
72-73, as against the length of 11-71, 
see note on néve .. . virgd, 10. 679-680, 
at the end. 

74-88. Medea, on her way to Hecate’s 
Temple, situated in a secluded grove, 
sees Jason. Her passion flames afresh, 
fired by Jason’s beauty. She thinks him 
more than mortal. 

74-76. Ibat, was on her way. 
How long the interval was between 
the situation in 73 and that in 74 
Ovid does not indicate. Nor does he 
say why Medea was going to the Tem- 
ple of Hecate, goddess of sorcery (see 
§318). antiquas here =veteris, tume- 
honored. Hecatés: Greek form of the 
genitive singular; Vergil would have 
written Hecatae (cf. § 105). See the 
notes on Coérycidas, 1. 320, and on 
Panopés, 3.19. quas .. . tegébat, 
hidden by, etc. sécréta, sequestered. 
pulsus . . . ardor repeats, more 
emphatically, victa . . . Cupido, 73. 

77. cum videt: a cwm-inversum 
clause; see note on cum... vmperat, 
3. 3-4. 


78-83. Erubuére: for the tense 
see §164. t6td... Gre: (1) instr. abl., 
or (2) local abl., with idea of extent 
of space; see § 157. Cf. note on této 
SOO CLOMO PLL MG AGO Sen ce Khe eh al 
clumsily expressed: as a spark its 
wont to take nourishment from the 


breezes, and a spark which has lain 


hid, tiny, "neath... , % wont to 
grow. More simple would be wt 
sceintilla quae parva sub inducta 
latuit favilla solet ventis alimenta 
adsimere et créscere et, etc. For the 
position of scintilla, 80, see § 235. 
ventis . . . adstimere, take nourish- 
ment (through =) from the winds. 
ventis is instr. ablative. inducta: 
properly, ‘covered.’ See notes on in- 
dicere, 2. 309, and on cinctds. . . vestis, 
1.382. Render sub inducté .. . favilla 
by beneath a covering of ashes. veteris 
=antiquos, one-time, or, former. agi- 
tata, sturred, or, fanned; sc. ventis, out 
of 79.. iam... iam: join both with 
lénis and with languére. lénis, smold- 
ering; lit.,‘ gentle.’ putarés: our idiom 
is ‘one would have thought.’ putarés 
is potential subj. of past time; see note 
on vidérés, 6. 296. specié: instr. abl. 
with inarsit, was set ablaze; see §§ 160, 
222. praesentis (sc. etws, or tuvenis): 
freely, as he stood before her. 
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Et cast solits formésior Aesone natus 
s5 illa lice fuit: possés igndscere amanti. 
Spectat, et in vulta veluti tum dénique vis6 
limina fixa tenet, nec sé mortadlia déméns 
dra vidére putat, nec sé déclinat ab ills. 
Ut vérd coepitque loqui dextramque prehendit 
90 hospes, et auxilium summissa voce rogavit, 
promisitque torum, lacrimis ait illa profisis: 
“Quid faciam vided, nec mé igndrantia véri 


décipiet, sed amor! 
servatus prémissa dato!’ 


Servabere munere nostro: 
Per sacra trif6rmis 


95 ille deae, licdque foret quod nimen in illd, 
perque patrem soceri cernentem ciincta futiri, 


84-85. cast =forte, as it chanced. 
See note on forte, 10. 649. solité (from 
soled): a noun, wont, (or, what is) usual. 
For its case and position see note on 
illo... . illa, 1. 322-323. solitd for- 
mosior, lovelier e’en than usual. Ovid 
is laughing at such a passage asi. 588- 
593. There Vergil describes at length 
how Venus gives Aeneas added beauty 
when he is about to meet Dido. See 
note on vertice sidera tangam, 61. 
Aesone natus: cf. nostrd genitum té 
sanguine, 2. 90, with note. possés: 
see note on putarés, 82. amanti (sc. 
ez), (the maid) who loved him. 

86-88. tum dénique: cf. modo dé- 
nique, 15, explained in note on quem 

. vidi. Here Ovid apologizes, by 
veluti, for the expression. See note 
on velut, 2. 117. nec=et non. Join 
non with mortdlia: and she thinks... 
not merely mortal. Ovid may be 
parodying Aeneas’s address, in i. 327- 
329, to his mother, Venus, disguised 
as a huntress. See note on solitd 
formosior, 84. 


89-99. When Jason prays Medea 
to help him, and promises in return to 
marry her, Medea says, ‘‘Right bids 
me refuse, but passion urges me to grant 
your request. I will save you. Do you 
keep your promises.” By Hecate and 


all the powers of the grove Jason swears 
to keep faith with Medea. She then 
gives him enchanted herbs, and teaches 
him how to use them. 


89-91. -que ... -que: as in 2. 49. 
hospes reminds us of Medea’s own 
term for Jason, advena, 39. Note its 
position: § 232. summissa, lowered, 
or, suppliant. torum: as in 1. 353. 
profisis, owtpoured, or, streaming. 

92-97. Quid faciam, What I am 
doing; simple dependent question. 
amor: in bad sense, passion, as often. 
servatus =cum servatus erts. promissa 
refers to proémisit torum, 91. 
daté: fut. imp. of dé. triférmis ... 
deae = Hecatés, 74. See §318. Cf. 
tergeminam ... Hecatén, tria virginis 
ora Didnae, iv. 511. foret: subj. in 
O.O. Jason said per sacra triformis 
deae quodque (aliud) niimen in hoc 
licd est... tard. quod here =quod- 
cumque aliud, whatever other, or, every 
other . . . that. patrem soceri... 
futiri =Phoebum. Aecétes, father of 
Medea, was son of Phoebus. cer- 
nentem cincta: cf. Sdl oculis iuvenem 
quibus aspicit omnia vidit, 2. 32, said of 
Phoebus. éventis ... suds: lit., ‘his 
own outcomes,’ i.e. the outcome of 
his present efforts to win the Golden 
Fleece. We should say, less daringly 
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éventiisque suds et tanta pericula itirat; 
créditus accépit cantatas protinus herbas, 
édidicitque isum, laetusque in técta recessit. 

Postera dépulerat stellas aurdra micantis: 100 
conveniunt populi sacrum Mavortis in arvum, 
consistuntque lugis; medi6 réx ipse resédit 
agmine, purpureus, scéptrdque insignis eburnd. 

Ecce adamantéis Vulcanum naribus efflant 


aeripedés tauri, tactaeque vaporibus herbae 


105 


ardent, utque solent pléni resonare camini, 

aut ubi terréna silicés fornace soliti 

concipiunt ignem liquidarum aspergine aquarum, 
pectora sic intus clausas volventia flammas 


gutturaque usta sonant. amen illis Aesone natus 


110 


obvius it: vertére trucis venientis ad dra 
terribilés vultiis, praefixaque cornua ferré, 


and less effectively, ‘his own hopes of a 
successful issue of his quest.’ Render 
freely by the sequel of his efforts. 
pericula: for the a@ see note on in- 
spiradre, 1. 334. 

98-99. créditus: for crédod in the 
pers. pass. see note on per quae... 
crédar, 2.39. laetus =adv.; see § 213. 
técta, lodgings, or, quarters. 


100-119. On the following day Jason 
masters the fire-breathing bulls, and with 
them plows the Field of Mars. 


100-103. Postera . . . eburnod 
(103): for the structure of 100-103 
see §§ 247, 249. dépulerat, had driven 
down (from the skies). populi, the hosts. 
jugis . . . agmine: see §§ 154, 155. 
The iuga are the hilly sides of the 
Field of Mars. agmine, throng. 
purpureus, 7m (royal) crimson clad. 
Cf. purpurea vélatus veste sedébat in 
soli6 Phoebus, 2. 23-24, said of a 
divine king. 

104-109. Vulcanum =ignem; see 
§ 207. -que: see § 219. vapéribus, 
puffs of hot breath; see § 193.  pléni, 


full, or, laden. aut ubi. . .ignem =aut 
terréna silicés forndce solati (resonant) 
ubi concipiunt ignem, as one hears loud 
roaring when forges are burdened, or in 
(from) an earthen kiln, ete. terréna 
. . . fornace: a kiln built mainly in 
the ground (a pit). silicés, pieces of 
limestone; see § 193. soltti =dissoliti 
(§ 221), dissolved, or, melted. asper- 
gine aquarum, when waters are 
poured upon them; lit., ‘through the 
sprinkling,’ ete. clausas, pent. 
110-112. usta, parched. Ovid made 
a mistake in using this word, since 
the throats of the bulls were doubtless 
‘adamantine.’ Cf. adamantéis cans 
naribus, 104. Ovid talks for the mo- 
ment as if these were ordinary bulls. 
illis: dat. with obvius tt, 111, which = 
obsistit (sé); see § 138. Aesone natus: 
asin 84. vertére: see § 115. venientis: 
se. etus, or Jdsonis. Render by 
toward Jason’s face as he drew near. 
praefixa ... ferr6 by itself merely = 
‘tipped with bronze.’ But doubtless 
the horns were all of bronze; cf. 
aeripedés, 105. See note on usta, 110. 
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pulvereumque solum pede pulsavére bisulcé, 
faimificisque locum migitibus implévérunt. 


115 


Dériguére metii Minyae; subit ille, nec ignis 


sénsit anhélatds (tantum medicamina possunt), 
pendulaque audaci mulcet palearia dextra, 
suppositdsque iugd pondus grave coégit aratri 
dicere, et insuétum ferrd préscindere campum. 


120 
adiciuntque animés. 


Mirantur Colchi, Minyae clamoribus augent 
Galea tum stimit aénd 


vipereds dentis, et aratds spargit in agros. 
Sémina mollit humus valid6 praetincta venénd, 
et créscunt, fiuntque sati nova corpora dentés, 


125 


utque hominis speciem materna stimit in alvo 


perque suds intus numerés compdnitur infans, 


113. pulvereum is proleptic (§ 211). 
pulvereum .. . pulsdvére =pawed the 
ground to dust. See note on pulveru- 
lenta vacant, 2. 256. Note, too, the al- 
literation (§ 252) in 113. For another 
example of alliteration cf. déluibra ... 
ditia dénis, 2. 77. 

115-119. Dériguére, went tense. 
anhélat6s: lit., ‘panted forth,’ ‘belched 
forth.’ Render by panting, or, belch- 
ing. tantum .. . possunt, such 
mighty power have. For tantum 
see §146. medicamina here =‘magic 
ointments’; cf. cantatas .. . herbdas, 98. 
supposit6s . .. cdgit, forcing them 
beneath . . . constrains them. iugé: 
join with suppositds; see §138. 
Insuétum: sc. anted semper.  ferrd 
is, in sense, dat. with “inswétwm, 
instr. abl. with préscindere. Noteits 
position, between the two words to 
which it is related. 


120-130. Next, Jason sows the teeth of 
a dragon in the field he has plowed. Armed 
men, rising out of the ground, at once 
clash their arms. 


120-122. Minyae: advers. asynde- 
ton; see note on qudlem .. . sorérum, 
2.14. claméribus, shouts of applause. 


augent and adiciunt both govern 
animos, 121; the shouts increase the 
courage Jason already has, and 
give him additional courage. For 
scansion of adiciwnt see note on disice, 
i. 70. Galea... aéna =H galead aéna; 
see § 152. The galea was usually of 
leather. vipereds =viperae, or vipered 
draconis; viperae would be unmetrical. 
The word characterizes as poisonous 
the dragon whence these teeth came— 
the dragon that Cadmus slew. See 
3. 55-94. Pallas (Minerva) gave Aeétes 
the teeth Cadmus did not use. aratés 
=quos araverat. 

123. validd . . . venénd is a com- 
mentary on vipereds, 122. praetincta: 
join with Sémina. 

124. fiunt...nova corpora reminds 
one of the title Metamorphdsés, 
Transformations. In 1. 1-2 Ovid de- 
scribes the purpose of his work thus: 
In nova fert animus mitatads dicere 
formas corpora. See § 376. 

125-130. speciem, looks, or, sem-~ 
blance. stimit: the subject is infans, 
126. For position of infans see § 235. 
suds, its proper. Cf. 1. 401, 2. 186. 
numerds, parts, or, members. Thissense 
of numerus is not uncommon. com- 
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nec nisi matiirus comminis exit in auras, 

sic, ubi visceribus gravidae telliris imagd 

effecta est hominis, fétd cdnsurgit in arvo, 

quodque magis mirum est, simul édita concutit arma. 130 
Qués ubi vidérunt praeaciitae cuspidis hastas 

in caput Haemonii iuvenis torquére parantis, 

démisére meti vultumque animumque Pelasgi. 

Ipsa quoque extimuit quae titum fécerat illum, 

utque peti vidit luvenem tot ab hostibus inum, 135 
palluit, et subitd sine sanguine frigida sédit, 

néve parum valeant 4 sé data gramina, carmen 

auxilidre canit, sécrétasque advocat artis. 

Ille gravem medidés silicem iaculatus in hostis 


ponitur, is fashioned. comminis, free 
toall. Cf. piblica, 2.35. ubi =quando- 
cumque, whenever, or, as oftenas. visce- 
ribus, matrix, or, body. For the case 
see §§ 154, 155. imagé: cf. speciem, 
125. effecta est... cdnsurgit: for the 
tenses see note on concépit .. . replet, 
1. 337-338.  f€td, teeming, or, life- 
giving. quod =id quod; its antecedent 
is the clause simul... arma. simul = 
simul cum eis; join with édita. édita = 
quae édiita erant. Render quod... arma 
by and, what is stranger still, clashes 
the weapons born at the selfsame time. 


131-138. As the armed men make 
ready to assail Jason, the Argonauts lose 
all hope. Medea herself is frightened, 
and, to aid Jason, chants a spell, and 
brings into play powers held thus far in 
reserve. 


131-134. Qués ubi: see note on quae 
... ubi, 1.337. The pl. quos is right, 
because in 125-130 we have the idea 
of repetition. See note on whi, 128. 
praeacitae cuspidis, sharp-pointed; 
gen. of characteristic. Cf. note on 
madida ... barbd, 1. 339. The first 
syllable of praeacitae is here light 
(§ 258), in accordance with a usage 
seen in § 295, because praeaciitae is, in 


origin, two words. Unless the first syl- 
lable is made light, this word can not 
stand at allin the verse. démisére... 
animum: render démisére twice, by 
cast down and let droop. animum, 
spirits, or, hearts. Cf. note on cénsiliis 

. nostris, 2. 146. For the form of 
démisére see §115. tttum: pred. 
accusative. Cf. patientia, 2. 123, with 
note. 

135. iuvenem tot .. . hostibus 
tinum: fine word-order, giving double 
juxtaposition of contrasts (§ 240); 
one warrior as opposed to hosts of 
foes. See notes on tibt quadrupedis, 
ii. 84, and on quadriiugi, 2. 168. 

136-138. sine sanguine, bloodless. 
See note on sine ignibus, 1.374. néve 
...valeant, and that... may not come 
short of the needed power. sécrétas, 
set apart, or, held in reserve. 


139-148. Jason, by hurling a stone 
among the armed men, sets them to fight- 
ing one another; in this civil strife they 
fall to the last man. The Greeks openly 
congratulate Jason. Medea would fain do 
likewise, but fear of criticism restrains her. 


139. Ilie . . . ipsds (140): perhaps 
this is one of the things that Jason 
learned from Medea (99). 
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a sé dépulsum Martem convertit in ipsés: 


terrigenae pereunt per miitua vulnera fratrés, 
civilique cadunt acié. Gratantur Achivi 
victoremque tenent, avidisque amplexibus haerent. 
Ta quoque victdrem complecti, barbara, vellés, 


145 


sed té né facerés tenuit reverentia famae; 
obstitit inceptd pudor..... 


Quod licet, adfecti tacitd laetaris, agisque 
carminibus gratis et dis auctoribus horum. 
Pervigilem superest herbis sdpire dracdnem, 


150 


qui crista linguisque tribus praesignis et uncis 


dentibus horrendus custés erat arboris aureae. 


140-143. dépulsum . . . convertit = 
dépulit et convertit. Martem =pugnam; 
see § 207. in ipsds =in wpsds hostis. 
fratrés, brothers though they were. 
Sometimes a noun in Latin =a clause; 
see note on plénds, 1. 343. cadunt 
gives the result, fall, not the process, 
‘are laid low.’ See §§ 160, 222. acié, 
strife. Gratantur...tenent =Grdtan- 
tur Achivi victori eumque tenent. Gra- 
tantur implies cheering. For such 
cheering cf. Adiciwnt animés wiurveni 
clamorque favorque verbaque dicentum 
..., 10. 656-657, and tt clamor caelo, 
vy. 451, said of the shouts of spectators. 

144-148. barbara: Ovid applies 
here to Medea the word she used in 53 
of her country. Conscious as the an- 
cients were that Medea was deeply 
wronged by Jason, they withheld 
from her their sympathy, because, 
true to her barbarian (i. e. non-Greek) 
origin, she knew no _ restraints. 
vellés: see note on putdrés, 82. Here, 
however, the sing. refers to a definite 


individual. complecti . vellés = 
you would gladly have embraced. 
té =fé ipsam, even you (barbarian 
though you were). né  facerés: 


with tenwit, which =retinwit, and so is 
a verb of hindrance. See A. 558, and 
b; B. 295, 33 Bu, 829; 832 > D. 720, 
III; G. 548, 549; H. 566; H. B. 502, 


‘crests’ 


3, b. reverentia famae together = 
pudor, 72, 146. See pudor in Vocabu- 
lary. famae, talk, or, what people 
might say. For the case see § 130. 
inceptd, the attempt, or, such action. 
For the case see § 138. pudor: as in 
72. Quod licet: the antecedent of 
Quod is adfecti . . . horum, 147-148: 
What is permissible (that you do), with 
unvoiced emotion, etc. Cf. quod... 
mirum est, 130, with note on quod. 
tacit6, wnvoiced, or, unspoken. adfectau 
tacittO means that Medea is deeply 
moved by Jason’s success, but does 
not give voice to her emotion, as 
the Greeks did (see note on Gradtantur 
... tenent, 142-143). agis... gratis: 
asin 2.152. auctéribus h6rum =quod 
auctorés fuerant eorum carminum. 

149-158. Jason, with the aid of magic 
herbs, puts to sleep the dragon that guarded 
the Golden Fleece. He makes his way 
back to Greece, taking Medea with 
him. 

149-153. superest, it 
The subject is Pervigilem . . 
dracénem, ete., 149-151. 
CUMGLAS Wena heroas, QSae Crista wet. 
dentibus: cf. scéptrd insignis 
eburnd, 103. In ii. 206 Vergil gives 
to the serpents that slay 
Laécoén and his sons. aureae: 
cf. Phrizéa ... vellera, 7, with note. 


remains, 
. sopire 
herbis: cf. 
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Hunc postquam sparsit Léthaei gramine siici, 
verbaque ter dixit placidés facientia somnds, 
quae mare turbatum, quae concita flimina sistunt, 


somnus in igndtds oculds sibi vénit, et aurd 


155 


hérds Aesonius potitur, spolidque superbus, 
mineris auctdrem sécum, spolia altera, portans, 
victor Idlciacés tetigit cum coniuge portiis. 


For scansion see § 281. Léthaei... 
stici: gen. of char.; freely, steeped in 
Lethaean juices. Cf. nigri madidum 
sudore venéni, 2. 198, said of the Scor- 
pion. In v. 854-856, Vergil describes 
Somnus as putting Palinurus, helms- 
man of Aeneas, to sleep by using 
ramum Lethaed rére madentem. verba 

. somnos: cf. cantatas ... herbas, 
98. ter: as in 2. 270. 

154-158. concita, stirred vigorously, 
or, swift-moving. See citus in Vocabu- 
lary, under cited. Render 154 by still 


the turmoil of the seas, the swift 
progress of the streams, and see § 214. 
igndtés . . . sibi, strangers to it; sc. 
semper anted. et, her (him, i.e. sleep) 
would be more exact than sibi. et: 
see § 219, or § 220. potitur: here of the 
third conjugation; see § 112. spolid: 
instr. abl., with swperbus, which gives 
the result, proud, not the process, 
‘made proud,’ ‘elated.’ See §§ 160, 
215. miuneris auct6rem, her who was 
the source of the prize, Medea; cf. 
auctoribus horum, 148. 


LIBER OCTAVUS 


Daedalus interea, Crétén longumque perdsus 
exsilium, tactusque loci natalis amore, 


185 clausus erat pelago. 


“Terras licet,”’ inquit, ‘et undas 


obstruat: at caelum certé patet; ibimus illac. 

Omnia possideat: non possidet aéra Minds.” 
Dixit, et igndtas animum dimittit in artis, 

natiramque novat, nam podnit in drdine pinnas, 


SELECTION VIII 


The Story of Daedalus and Icarus 
Metamorphoses 8. 183-235 


On this Selection see § 388; Gayley 
(§ 362), pages 246-248, and § 173 on 
pages 523-524, 


183-200. Daedalus, weary of his exile 
in Crete, makes for himself wings with 
which to flyaway. Icarus, Daedalus’s son, 
delights in his father’s work. 


183-184. Crétén: for form see note 
on Panopés, 3.19. perdsus... tactus 
=advers. clauses; see note on wmme- 
ritam, 4. 670. perdsus is a dep. part., 
related to perddi as cénfisus is to 
confidd. Cf. si ndndum exdsus (es) ad 
anum Troianos, v. 687, with note on 
exdsus, and liicem .. . perdsi, vi. 435. 
exsilium: Daedalus had been obliged 
to flee from Athens because he had 
killed his nephew Perdix, who was his 
pupil, and later his rival in craftsman- 
ship. For his life in Crete see § 388. 

185-186. clausus . . . pelagd is 
much condensed: (could not flee, be- 
cause) he was hemmed in by the sea. 
Minos controlled the ships. licet... 
obstruat (sc. Minds, out of 187; see 
§ 235), granting that he sets in my way, 


etc., = though, etc. There is parataxis 
here (§ 249):‘ Let him set... : still the 
sky, at least,’ etc. The subj. is one of 
command. Cf. notes on fac condas, 
3.13, and on jfixerit . . . licet, vi. 802. 
certé, at least, at any rate; see note on 
certé, 4, 701. 

187. Omnia =cétera. possideat, let 
him possess, subj. of command, used 
as a concessive clause, granted that he 
possess. See notes on licet . . . ob- 
struat, 185-186, and cf. ut éripiat, 
6. 196, with note on ut. Minds: until 
forty years or so ago, Minos was 
regarded as largely, if not wholly, 
mythical. But extraordinary dis- 
coveries in Crete, esp. on the site of 
Cnossus (Gnossus), made by Sir 
Arthur Evans, an English scholar, 
have shown that there was in Crete, 
long before Homer’s time, a high 
civilization, powerful and wealthy, 
resting on mastery of the sea—such a 
civilization as ancient story ascribes 
to Minos. See the articles ‘‘Cnossus’’ 
and ‘‘Crete’’ in The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, eleventh edition, VI. 573- 
574, VII. 421-422. 

188-189. dimittit, applies, directs. 
nattram: his own. No one else learned 
to fly. 


610 
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4 minima coeptas, longam brevidre sequente, 190 
ut clivd crévisse putés; sic ristica quondam 

fistula disparibus paulatim surgit avénis. 

Tum lind medias et céris alligat imas, 

atque ita compositas parvo curvamine flectit, 


ut vérds imitétur avis. 


Puer Icarus ina 


195 


stabat, et, igndrus sua sé tractare pericla, 
dre renidenti modo quas vaga mdverat aura 
captabat plimas, flavam modo pollice céram 
mollibat, lisique su6 mirabile patris 


impediébat opus. 


200 


Postquam manus ultima coeptis 
imposita est, geminds opifex libravit in 4lds 
ipse suum corpus, motaque pependit in aura. 


=i) 


Instruit et natum, ‘‘Medid’’que “‘ut limite curras, 
Icare’”’ ait ‘‘moned, né, si démissior ibis, 


190. coeptas: we should say, begin- 
ning, agreeing with the subject. 
longam . . . sequente: Ovid makes 
Daedalus begin with the topmost 
(shortest) feather, and work down- 
ward; each added feather was longer 
than the one before it (which was 
above it, and also under it). 

191-192. clivé, down a slope (§ 159); 
as one watched Daedalus at work, 
he would be looking downward. 
putés, one would think; potential subj., 
of present time, in a result clause. 
Contrast vidérés, 6. 296, with note. 
rustica... fistula: the Pan’s pipe of 
the shepherd, made of four to seven 
reeds. quondam, at times, or, often. 
disparibus ... avénis: the reeds were 
arranged in the order of their size 
(and, as a result, of their notes). 

193-195. medidas, in the middle 
(§ 213). imas, at the bottom, i.e. at 
the quill ends. ita compositas =post- 
quam ita compositae sunt. avis: 
briefly put for vérds avium Glas. ina 
(cum e6), beside (him), or, by. 

196-197. ignadrus . . . pericla: for 


syntax cf. 6. 263, with note on igna- 
rus. pericla, perils, or, risks, things 
that were to bring him into dire peril; 
see §202. renidenti:i.c. withjoy. The 
word makes us think how different his 
look would have been if he had fore- 
seen what the wings were to mean for 
him. 

198-199. plimas =pinnds, 189; cf. 
§ 196. mollibat =molliébat (§ 114). 
Daedalus, of course, wished the wax 
to grow hard, to set. -que: see § 219. 

200-216. When the wings are done, 
Daedalus practices with them, and fits out 
Icarus, too, with wings. After he has 
given Icarus instructions about their 
course, the two start on their flight. 

200-202. manus ultima, the finish- 
ing touches. There is juxtaposition 
of contrasts (§ 240) in ultima coeptis. 
coeptis =operibus quae coepta erant; 
see § 216, 1. md6ta: sc. dlts, instr. 
ablative. 

203-204. Instruit, equips; sc. Glis. 
et, also. Medio .. . limite: see § 159. 
-que joins ait (204) to Instrwit. dé- 
missior, too low. 


612 


205 
Inter utrumque vola. 
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unda gravet pinnds, si celsior, ignis adirat. 
Nec té spectare Boétén 


aut Helicén iubed strictumque Orionis énsem: 


mé duce, carpe viam.” 


Pariter praecepta volandi 


tradit, et igndtas umeris accommodat alas. 


210 


Inter opus monitiisque genae maduére senilés, 


et patriae tremuére manis; dedit d6scula nato— 
non iterum repetenda!—su6, pinnisque levatus 
ante volat comitique timet, velut dles, ab alto 
quae teneram prodlem proddixit in aéra nidé, 


215 


hortaturque sequi damndésasque érudit artis, 


et movet ipse suas et nati respicit alas. 

Hos aliquis, tremula dum captat harundine piscis, 
aut pastor bacul6é, stivaque innixus arator, 
vidit, et obstipuit, quique aethera carpere possent 


220 crédidit esse deds. 


205. unda gravet pinnas: cf. ma- 
duére gravés aspergine pinnae, 4. 729, 
said of Perseus’s wings. ignis: of 
the sun. In 203-208, especially in 
Medio .. . moned, 203-204, Daedalus 
is advising his son as Apollo advised 
Phaéthon, in 2. 134-140; cf. especially 
there medio titissimus ibis, 137, and 
anter utrumque tené, 140. 

206-207. utrumque: the two ex- 
tremes of altitude, with their attend- 
ant dangers, unda, ignis (205). Nec 

. iubed, And I bid you not to look 
on. For Nec see note on 4. 730. 
Boétes and Helice, near the North 
Pole, and Orion, near the Equator, 
were used by sailors as guides. Daed- 
alus is bidding Icarus not to try to 
guide himself. spectare: see note on 
spectas . . . spectabere, 3. 98. 

208-209. Pariter =simul. praecepta 
volandi, instructions about flying. For 
the obj. gen. see § 130, and Note. 

210. Inter . . . monitis =dum 
labérat ewmque monet. 

213-214. ante: sc. ewm =ndtum; 
Daedalus was guide (208). comiti = 
pro comite; comitem timet would have 
a widely different sense. alt6: an im- 


Et iam Itindnia laeva 


portant word, suggesting danger. pr6- 
lem, children. Greek and Roman 
poets often write of birds as they do 
of children. See note on fétis, 4. 125. 
215-216. hortatur . . . sequi =hor- 
tatur eum ut sequadtur: § 182. érudit 
artis (ewm): érudi6 is here construed 
with two accusatives (as doceé is), a po- 
etic use. nati... alas:i.e. looks back, 
anxiously, watching his son’s flight. 


217-235. They fly past Samos, Delos, 
and Paros. Icarus, forgetting his father’s 
warning, flies too near the sun; the wax of 
his wings melts, and he drops into the sea. 


217-222. Hos: object of vidit, 219. 
For the word-order see § 230.  tre- 
mula, quivering, or, dancing; the man 
has hooked a fish. harundine: a fish- 
ing-pole made of a reed (§ 203). bacu- 
16. . . innixus: see note on Nizxus e6, 
4, 733. vidit et obstipuit: freely, 
gazed in amazement at. For et see 
§ 219, or § 220. qui: as antecedent 
sc. €6s, subject of esse, 220. aethera 
carpere, traverse the air, an expression 
modelled on carpe viam, 208, or 
carpere wter. See note on corripiunt 
spatia, v. 316. laeva parte and dex- 


221-235] 
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parte Samos fuerant Délosque Parosque relictae, 
dextra Lebinthus erat fécundaque melle Calymné, 
cum puer audaci coepit gaudére volati, 
déseruitque ducem, caelique cupidine tactus 


altius égit iter; rapidi vicinia sdlis 


225 


mollit odératas, pinnaérum vincula, céras. 
Tabuerant cérae: ntidds quatit ille lacertés, 
rémigidque caréns non illas percipit auras, 
draque caerulea patrium clamantia ndmen 


excipiuntur aqua, quae nomen traxit ab ills. 


At pater infélix, nec iam pater, “Icare,” dixit, 
“Teare,” dixit, ‘“ubi es? Qua té regione requiram? 
Icare,” dicébat: pinnds aspexit in undis, 
dévovitque suas artis, corpusque sepulcré 


condidit. 


Et telliis 4 ndmine dicta sepulti. 


235 


tra (222) are possible only if Ovid 
thought of Daedalus as flying north- 
east from Crete, toward Miletus and 
Ephesus, the chief cities in that direc- 
tion. Why they fly thus, instead of 
northwest, to Athens (184), Ovid does 
not say; see note on comités, 3. 22. The 
geographical order on the left is, in 
fact, Paros, Delos, Samos. The Roman 
poets did not try to be scientifically 
exact in such matters, or, if they 
tried, they were baffled by metri- 
cal difficulties. dextra, on the right; 
see § 213. fécunda ... melle: the 
honey of this and neighboring islands 
is still famous. For the language cf. 
uberibus fécundus aquis, 3. 31, with 
note. Calymne is so far to the right 
of Daedalus’s course that Ovid might 
well have omitted it. 

223-225. cum... coepit: a cum- 
inversum clause; see note on cwm . 
amperat, 3. 3-4. gaudére volatt: cf. 
socer6...glorior illd, 6. 176, with note 
on il6é. It is implied (§ 254) that he 
had been afraid. altius is pred. acc., 
drove his course higher (or, too high). 
Tapidi, devouring. 

226-228. odoratas is proleptic (see 
§ 211), melts the wax and makes iw 


fragrant. nidds is the important 
word: his arms as he shakes them are 
naked (wingless) ; see note on Minimd, 
6. 265. rémigi6d: see note on liquiduwm 

. . déra, 4. 667. For syntax see note 
on énse.. . vacuum, 4. 147-148. -que: 
see § 219. percipit, catches, or, grips; 
Icarus can get no hold (purchase) on 
the air. 

229-230. patrium ...ndmen: acc. 
of effect; see § 142. Icarus kept crying 
““ Pater, pater.’ quae... ill6: Ovid had 
in mind the Mare Icarum, the south- 
eastern part of the Aegean Sea. 

231-233. nec =ef tamen non; see 
note on Nec, 4.76. The triple Icare, 
with necessarily identical metrical 
treatment, is effectively pathetic; see 
note on magnum magno, 3. 60, and 
§ 300. Cf. the triple Jtaliam in iii. 
523-524, regidne: for case see § 155 or 
§ 159. dicébat: the impf. is very 
effective, called again and again. 
pinn4s: i.e. only the wings. 

234-235. dévovit, cursed. sepulcré: 
see § 155. The case may, however, be 
abl.; cf., then, condidimus terra, v. 48, 
with note. tellis: Ovid means an 
island called Icaria, or Icarus, west 
of Samos. dicta: sc. est (§ 245). 
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616 Obstipuére omnés nec talia dicta probarunt, 
ante omnisque Lelex, animé matitirus et aevG, 
sic ait: ““Imménsa est finemque potentia caeli 
non habet, et quidquid superi voluére peractum est. 


620 


Quoéque minus dubités, tiliae contermina quercus 


collibus est Phrygiis, modicé circumdata miro: 

ipse locum vidi, nam mé Pelopéia Pittheus 

misit in arva sud quondam régnata parenti. 

Haud procul hine stagnum est, telltis habitabilis slim, 
625 nunc celebrés mergis fulicisque palistribus undae. 

Iuppiter hic specié mortali cumque parente 


SELECTION IX 


The Story of Philemon and Baucis 
Metamorphoses 8. 616-724 


For this Selection see § 389, and 
Gayley (§ 362), pages 77-80. 

616-636. Lelex, amazed by the scep- 
ticism of Pirithoiis with respect to the 
might of the gods, declares that what the 
gods have willed has always been brought 
to pass. In proof, he begins the story of 
the visit of Jupiter and Mercury to Philemon 
and Baucis, in Phrygia. 


616-617. Obstipuére: see § 115. nec 
probarunt, and disapproved. 
nec =et non; join non closely with 
probarunt. talia dicta: Pirithoiis (see 
Pirithotis in Vocabulary) had derided 
a story of metamorphosis which the 
river-god Acheloiis, while entertaining 
Theseus and Pirithoiis, had told. He 
said, ‘Such tales are pure imaginings; 
you make the gods out altogether too 
powerful, if they can bestow and take 
away shapes.’ ante omnisque: for 
-que see note on inter séque, 1.389. The 
only dissyllabice prepositions to which 
Ovid attaches -que are praeter, inter, 
and suwpré. animd... aevoé: abl. of 
specification. mattrus, ripe; we speak 
of ‘ripe judgment’ and of men ‘ripe in 
years.’ 

618-621. Imménsa . . . non habet: 
parallelism; see § 251. et: see § 219. 
voluére, have willed. For form see 


§ 115. peractum est, has (always) been 
accomplished. Ovid might have writ- 
ten peragitur; see note on concépit... 
replet, 1. 337-338. But he chose to 
use two ‘present perfects’; he thus 
made the verbs coextensive, referring, 
both of them, to the past ending in 
the present. One Roman writer says, 
Fit quod di volunt. Quo... minus 
dubités: as in 2. 44. The clause gives 
the purpose not of tiliae . . . miro, 
but of Lelex in telling his story: ‘that 
you may be less sceptical, (I will tell 
you a story that will prove you 
wrong): on the Phrygian hills,’ ete. 
See notes on néve .. . virgo, 10. 679- 
680. tiliae: dat. with contermina, 
which =propinqua; see §137. collibus: 
see §§ 154, 155. modicé6, low. The 
wall sets the spot off as sacred. 

622-623. ipse ... vidi: in 721-723 
Lelex gives more details of what he 
saw. Pelopéia... arva: these arva 
werein Phrygia, where Pelops was born. 
He ruled there before he came to the 
Peloponnesus. régnata: pers. pass. fran 
an intr. verb. Cf. Terra .. . Gcri 
quondam régnata Lycurgd, iii. 13-14, 
and see note on per quae... crédar, 
2. 38-39. parenti: see § 133. 

625. nunc =sed nunc; for the ad- 
vers. asyndeton see note on qualem 

. . sororum, 2.14. mergis fulicisque: 
instr. abl. with celebrés. 

626-629. specié, guise. For the abl. 
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vénit Atlantiadés positis cadiicifer 4lis. 
Mille domGs adiére, locum requiemque petentés, 
mille domés clausére serae; tamen tina recépit, 


parva quidem, stipulis et canna técta paliistri, 


630 


sed pia. Baucis anus parilique aetate Philémon 
ill4 sunt annis itincti iuvendalibus, illa 
coOnsenuére casa, paupertatemque fatendd 
effécére levem nec iniqua mente ferendo. 


Nec réfert dominés illic famuldsne requiras; 


635 


tota domus duo sunt: idem parentque iubentque. 


see §158. parente, his sire, Jupiter. 
Atlantiadés: Mercury was son of 
Maia, daughter of Atlas. See note 
on Prométhidés ... Epiméthida, 1.390. 
positis =dépositis; see §221. For the 
normal appearance of Mercury see 
iv. 239-244, and iv. 558-559. caditci- 
fer, bearer of the cadiiceus. In iv. 242- 
244 Vergil calls the cddiiceus a virga, 
‘rod,’ ‘wand’; with it, he says, Mer- 
cury calls forth some souls from the 
underworld, sends others to Tartarus; 
with it, also, he takes away sleep, and 
sets eyes free from the seal of death. 
Mille domés . . . mille domés: for 
the repetition see note on pignora... 
certa, 2.91. adiére: sea § 115. locum 
requiemque =a place (spot) in which 
to rest. mille ... serae, a thousand 
houses were shut fast by, etc. clausére: 
sc. contra eds =contra deos, tna re- 
cépit (eds), ONE welcomed them. 

630. quidem . . . sed (631), to be 
sure... but. In this combination 
quidem grants something which is to 
be offset at once by the statement 
introduced by sed. canna: coll. sing. 
(§ 187), beside stipulis. See note on 
vestibus et capiti, 1. 372. 

631-634. parili ... aetate: abl. of 
characteristic. Ovid might have 
written et Philémon aequaevus. In ii. 
561 Aeneas calls Priam régem aequa- 
vum, king of like age (with his father). 
ila... ila... casa =in wlla parva 
domo; see §§ 154, 155. Through the 
repetition, strengthened by the metri- 


cal treatment (§ 300), the second ila 
=that selfsame. paupertatem is object 
both of fatend6 and of effécére. Study 
pauper and pauwpertas in Vocabulary. 
effécére levem, rendered . . . light. 
Cf. tutum fécerat illum, 7. 134, with 
note on tutuwm. nec =et non, joins 
ferendé to fatendd; nén belongs with 
miqua. non imniqua =‘not uneven,’ i.e. 
equable, or, contented. They frankly ad- 
mitted that their means were limited, 
and did not fret about their condition. 

635-636. Nec réfert, And wt makes 
no difference. dominés...famuldsne 
requiras: disjunctive dependent ques- 
tion with réfert. When the proper 
particle (wtrum, -ne) is omitted from 
the first part of a disjunctive question, 
an, not -ne, is regularly used with 
the second member, both in prose 
and in verse. domus, household. 
Familia is more often used in this 
sense. duo, they two (alone). Ovid is 
thinking of the luxurious establish- 
ments of his own day, in town and 
country alike, crowded with slaves 
—slaves, too, he implies, that were 
none too energetic, none too prompt 
in obedience. In domus duo there is 
juxtaposition (§ 240) like that in duo 
turba, 1. 355. idem: nom. plural. For 
the gender see note on innocuds, 1.327, 
and cf. wterque, 1.375. parentque: for 
the e in -que see note on inspirare, 
1. 334. iubent: in dominés ... famulds 
... parent... dvubent we have chiasmus 
(§ 248). 
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Ergo ubi caelicolae parcés tetigére Penatis, 
summissoque humilis intrarunt vertice postis, 
membra senex posit iussit relevare sedili, 


640 


quo superiniécit textum rude sédula Baucis, 


inque focd tepidum cinerem dimGvit, et ignis 
suscitat hesternés, foliisque et cortice siccd 
nutrit, et ad flammdas anima proédicit anili, 
multifidasque facés ramaliaque arida téct6 


645 


détulit, et minuit, parvoque admovit aénd, 


quodque suus conitinx rigu6 collégerat hortd 
truncat holus foliis; furca levat illa bicorni 
sordida terga suis nigr6 pendentia tign6, 
servatoque dit resecat dé tergore partem 


650 


exiguam, sectamque domat ferventibus undis. 


652 Interea medias fallunt sermdnibus horas, 


637-650. ‘“‘Philemon sets out a bench, 
and bids them rest thereon. Baucis stirs 
the embers on the hearth, and puts on the 
fire a kettle of copper. Philemon brings 
greens from the kitchen-garden. Baucis 
cuts off a slice from a loug-cherished side 
of bacon, and sets it to boiling inthe kettle.” 


637-638. parcds . . . Penatis = 
parcam ... casam. For Pendtis = 
domds, or casam see § 207. summissé, 
lowered, or, bowed. Theadj. strength- 
ens parva, 630, casd, 633. The door- 
way is too low for caelicolae. postis, 
doorway; see § 204. 

640. qué =in quod (sedile); see note 
on quo, v. 489. textum: a noun, 
woven fabric, or, coverlet. In textuwm 
. . . Baucis there is chiasmus (§ 243). 
sédula, bustling, or, more freely, all 
energy. 

641-645. tepidum, (still) slightly 
warm. See note on tepidi, ili. 627. 
prodicit (eds), coaxes them forth. 
facés, fagots. téctd, from the ceiling, 
or, from the rafters. See §152. minu- 
it: sc. ea, referring to facés and to 
ramalia. admévit =supposuit. aend: 
see § 138. 


646-650. quod . . . holus =holus 
quod; for incorporation of the an- 
tecedent see note on quibus ... omnis, 
1. 342. hortd: see § 152. truncat = 
spoliat, and so is construed with acc. 
and abl. of separation (foliis).  sor- 
dida, grimy. The bacon had been 
kept so long that mold had gathered 
on it; it was also smoke-blackened. 
terga: the plural is due to metrical 
convenience; see §189. suis: gen. 
sing. of sis; note the quantity of the 
2. For terga suis we should say side 
of bacon.  nigré, smoke-blackened. 
Ovid is thinking of a primitive hut, 
of a single room. The smoke of the 
fire, built on the dirt floor, could 
escape only by a hole in the roof, or 
through the opened door. exiguam: 
for the position see § 232. domat, 
cooks; lit., “tames,’ ‘masters.’ 


652-663. ‘‘Philemon and Baucis set a 
couch by the table—a three-legged table, 
one of whose legs must be propped up by 
a potsherd. The table is wiped clean with 
leaves of mint.’ 


652-656. medias, intervening, be- 


655-663 | 


...e..... torus dé molli fliminis ulva 
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impositus lect6 sponda pedibusque salignis. 
Vestibus hune vélant, quads non nisi tempore féstd 
sternere consuérant, sed et haec vilisque vetusque 
vestis erat, lectd ndn indignanda salign6. 


Accubuére dei. Ménsam succincta treménsque 


660 


ponit anus. Ménsae sed erat pés tertius impar: 


testa parem fécit. 


Quae postquam subdita clivum 


sustulit, aequatam mentae tersére virentés. 


tween the beginning and the end of 
the preparations for dinner. fallunt, 
beguile. They cheat themselves into 
believing that the waiting is not long. 
torus: the covering of the couch, not 
the couch itself, mattress. dé... 
ulva modifies torus. A prose writer 
would say factus dé ulvua. For prep. 
phrases joined to nouns see note on 
ad amicads ... auris, 4. 77. imposi- 
tus: sc. est. lectd: see § 138. sponda 
. . . salignis: abl. of characteristic. 
pedibus: cf. ‘feet’ of a couch, ‘legs’ of 
a table. 


657-659. vélant, drape. fésto, 
holiday. sternere =insternere (ecto), 
spread over (the couch). et =etiam, 


even. haec .. . vestis: for the word- 
order see § 230. vestis: for the sing. 
after Vestibus, 657, see § 196. lecto: 
dat. of the agent (§ 133). The couch 
is here personified. Cf. note on pa- 
renti, 2.34. non indignanda, not to be 
deemed unworthy, or, not to be scorned. 
salign6 effectively repeats, in position 
and in metrical value, salignis, 656. 
See note on Mille domoés, etc., 628-629. 
In 655-659, as in parva, 630, and duo, 
636 (see notes there), Ovid has 
in mind a sharp contrast with the 
luxurious establishments that were so 
numerous in his day both in the city 
(domis) and in the country (villae). 
In city mansions the dining-tables 
were often of bronze; mattresses were 
often stuffed with wool or feathers. 
Sometimes the wool was even dyed in 
rich colors. Sometimes the tables 


| took their places on (the couch). 


were of citrus-wood, a wood got from 
Africa, greatly prized because it took 
a high polish, which brought out the 
striking markings of the wood. Such 
tables were, of course, extremely ex- 
pensive. 

660-663. Accubuére (lectd: § 138), 
Take 
accubuére from accumbé; sc. sé (§ 151). 
For the form see §115. succincta, 
with her clothes girt high, for greater 
freedom of movement. This word 
usually describes a slave. As Ovid 
noted in 635-636, Baucis was her own 
slave. treméns: partly with age, 
partly with anxiety to treat her 
guests properly. pés tertius: three- 
legged (tripod) supports were com- 
mon. In Ovid’s day, however, the 
most expensive tables (see note on 
saligno, 659) had only one support, 
and that was of marble or ivory. 
impar: sc. dudbus alteris. parem: sc. 
eam eis. With parem fécit cf. effécére 
levem, 634, with note. Quae post- 
quam: see note on quae... ubi, 
1. 337. subdita: sc. ménsae (§ 138). 
clivum sustulit, had removed the slope 
(unevenness). aequatam, leveled; ae- 
quo has here its original sense, ‘make 
level,’ ‘make even.’ mentae, leaves of 
mint; §193. In luxurious houses at 
Rome, in Ovid’s day, soft, expensive 
cloths were used to wipe tables. See 
notes on salignd, 659, and on pés ter- 
tius, 661. tersére: for form see § 115. 
virentés: i.e. fresh from the hortus 
(646). 
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[664-672 


Ponitur hic bicolor sincérae baca Minervae, 


665 


conditaque in liquida corna autumnalia faece, 


intibaque, et radix, et lactis massa coacti, 
Svaque non Acri leviter versata favilla, - 


omnia fictilibus. 


Post haec caelitus eddem 


sistitur argent6 crater fabricataque fago 


670 


pocula, qua cava sunt flaventibus inlita céris. 


Parva mora est, epulasque foci misére calentis, 
nec longae rirsus referuntur vina senectae, 


664-678. “Simple kinds of food—olives, 
cornel-cherries, endives, radishes, cheese, 
and eggs—are set on, as appetizers, in 
earthenware vessels. Wine, too, is served. 
Then the main course is set on, and, finally, 
the dessert—nuts, figs, dates, plums, 
grapes, honey. But better than all else 
are the smiling faces and the hearty good- 
will of the aged couple.” 


664-667. hic, therewpon, or, next. bi- 
color... Minervae, Minerva’s berries, 
in two colors. Ovid is thinking 
of unripe olives, light green in color, 
and of ripe olives, black. In Roman 
days, aS now, unripe olives, steeped 
in brine, were used as appetizers. 
sincérae, chaste, an epithet of Minerva 
as a maiden goddess. baca: coll. 
sing.; see § 187. condita, preserved, or, 
pickled; properly, ‘put away,’ ‘put up,’ 
as we say. intiba, stalks of endive. 
radix: here radishes; coll. singular. 
lactis . . . coacti: i.e. cheese. The 
Greeks and the Romans did not use 
butter, but they made large use of 
cheese.  coacti, curdled; properly, 
‘gathered.’ We still speak of butter 
‘gathering’ in the process of churning. 
non acri, not (too) fiery, = tepida, 
‘moderately warm.’ versata, turned 
again and again, that they might 
be roasted all through. favilla: 
§§ 154, 155.—The eatables mentioned 
in 664-667, appetizers all, belong to 
that part of a dinner (céna) which 
was called gustatio. 

668-670. omnia: in appos. with 
all the nouns in 664-667. fictilibus: 


local: abl. (§§ 154, 155), or instr. abl., 
with ponuntur, to be supplied in 668, 
out of Pénitur, 664. We may speak of 
a table as ‘set with dishes.’ Render, 
however, simply by all in earthen dishes. 
Post haec, Next. In 668-671 Ovid 
has in mind the main part of a dinner. 


| In his time this consisted often of 


three courses—sometimes of six or 
seven. eddem... argent6d =/fictilibus, 
668. We can reproduce the tone by 
using the word ‘plate,’ a word which 
commonly suggests silverware. Ovid 
is thinking of the elaborate displays of 
plate, esp. silver, often very heavy, to 
be seen in his day on dinner-tables at 
Rome. See note on saligné, 659. ar- 
genté is abl. of material with caeldtus; 
we say, however, carved out of, etc. 
qua... sunt, where they are hollow, 
i.e. on the inside, within. céris: for 
the pl. cf. mentae, 663, intiba, 666, with 
notes. The wood was smeared with 
wax to make it impervious to moist- 
ure, and so to keep it sweet. 

671-673. epulas, rich viands. For 
the tone see note on eddem. . . argentd, 
668-669. foci: the plural fits well the 
tone of epulds; see § 190. nec =et non; 
non belongs with longae, wines of no 
great age. The Romans in high 
society prided themselves on the 
age of their wines. Note that Ovid 
makes Philemon and Baucis, poor 
though they are, serve wine. Evident- 
ly he could not think of a dinner with- 
out wine. rtrsus referuntur, are 
brought back. They had been served 


673-681 | 
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dantque locum ménsis paulum séducta secundis. 
Hic nux, hic mixta est rigdsis Carica palmis, 


prinaque, et in patulis redolentia mala canistris, 


675 


et dé purpureis colléctae vitibus tivae; 

candidus in medié favus est: super omnia vultis 
accessére boni, nec iners pauperque voluntas. 
Interea& totiéns haustum cratéra repléri 


sponte sua per séque vident succréscere vina: 


680 


attoniti novitate pavent, manibusque supinis 


with the bdca, intiba, etc., of 664-667. 
Usually at the gustatid wealthy Ro- 
mans served mulswm, wine mixed 
with honey, ‘spiced wine.’ With the 
later parts of the dinner they served 
very different wines, costly, old. 
Philemon and Baucis, however, have 
to serve the same simple wine, of 
no great age, at all stages of their 
dinner. -que =‘and (presently)’; free- 
ly, but. ménsis ... secundis: the 
dessert; for proof cf. Hic nux. . . favus 
est, 674-677. paulum: see § 146. sé- 
ducta, withdrawn, or, pushed aside. 

674-676. mnux... Carica: coll. 
sing.; see §187. palmis: here of the 
fruit of the palm, dates. For the case 
see § 136. patulis: this word suggests 
plenty. Of the simple things that 
nature supplied of her own bounty, 
or that the labor of their own hands 
could give them (cf. horté, 646), Phile- 
mon and Baucis had plenty. But of 
meat and like luxuries, craved at 
Rome, they had little or none. We 
may note that no mention is made of 
bread (frimentum). Its presence is 
taken for granted. Bread and vege- 
tables long formed the main fare of 
the major part of Italy’s population. 
redolentia, fragrant. purpureis: a fine 
epithet for vines richly laden with 
grapes. Here purpureus =purple. The 
word very often denotes rather ‘ crim- 
son,’ esp. when used of the famous 
Tyrian dye. See note on nota, vi. 221. 
purpureae wtvae would have been 
metrical. 


677-678. super omnia, besides all 
else. omnia here = cétera. vultis, 
looks. accessére, were added. For the 
form see § 115. boni, kindly, or, gra- 
cious. nec... voluntas, and good- 
will not inactive and stingy, or, good- 
will active and abundant. nec =et non; 
the nén belongs both with iners and 
with pauper. pauperque: after the 
negative (nec), -ve would have been 
more exact, not... or. voluntas, 
good-will. 


679-688. ‘“‘Meanwhile, the supply of 
wine is repeatedly renewed, to the mysti- 
fication and alarm of Philemon and Baucis. 
Thinking this renewal a condemnation of 
their hospitality, they try to catch their 
one goose, guardian of their hut, to kill 
it and serve it to their guests. The goose 
flies for refuge to the gods. The gods for- 
bid them to kill it.” 


679-681. totiéns: we should say re- 


peatedly. cratéra: see § 101. repléri, 
fill ttself; see § 167. per séque: see 
note on inter séque, 1. 389. Ovid, 


however, joins -que to a monosyllabic 
prep. more freely than the prose 
writers do. succréscere: freely, well 
up. There is parallelism (§ 251) in 
679-680. vina: the pl., with its sug- 
gestion of abundance, is good: § 190. 
In 672 the pl. was metrically con- 
venient. manibus .. . supinis: in 
praying, the Greeks and the Romans 
stretched their hands, palms upward, 
to heaven. In iii. 176-177 Aeneas says, 
tendd .. . supinads ad caclum... 
manus. 
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[682-690 


concipiunt Baucisque precés timidusque Philémén, 
et veniam dapibus nitllisque paratibus drant. 
Unicus dnser erat, minimae custddia villae, 


685 


quem dis hospitibus domini mactare parabant. 


Ille, celer pinna, tard6s aetate fatigat, 

éliiditque diti, tandemque est visus ad ipsds 

confiigisse deds: superi vetuére necari 

“Di’’ que “‘sumus, meritasque luet vicinia poends 
690 impia,” dixérunt; ‘‘vdbis immiinibus huius 


682-683. 
voice. -que.. 


concipiunt, formulate, or, 
.-que: used asin 2. 49. 
timidusque: -que is out of place; it 
belongs with Philémén. Philemon and 
Baucis are frightened because they see 
in the marvel of 679-680 a condemna- 
tion of the meager food and drink they 


have set before their guests. veniam, 
pardon, or, forgiveness. dapibus = 
epulis. See note on epulas, 671. nullis 
+». paratibus: we should say ‘for 
their lack of preparation(s).’ In 
dapibus ... pardtibus we have a 
dative of interest or reference (§ 131); 
a prose writer would have said pré 


dapibus, etc. _ 
684-685. Unicus: stronger than 
anus. Mminimae, tiny, superlative to 


parva (domus), 630. custéddia, like 
English ‘ watch,’ usually denotes many 
custodés. Here the sing., to be taken 
literally, strengthens Unicus: the 
whole ‘watch’ consisted of one watch- 
er! Cf. 635-636, with note on duo. 
See also note on succincta, 660. A 
great house at Rome would have many 
watchers on duty, at all times. Ovid 
was probably also thinking, here, of 
the goose that, in 387 B. C., guarded 
the Capitol against the attack of the 
Gauls: see viii. 655-662, with notes. 
villae: contrast casd, 633. See also 
note on dapibus, 683. 

686-688. IIlle: advers. asyndeton; 
see note on qudlem ... sordrum, 2.14. 
celer pinna, swift of wing; pinna is abl. 
of specification. aetate: instr. abl. 


with tardds, which gives the result, 
slow, not the process, ‘slowed.’ See 
§§ 160, 215. For the gender of tardos 
see note on innocuds, 1. 327. For 
aetate, old age, see note on aetds, 7. 26. 
tandem . . . deds: just as the dnser 
was, after all, about to be caught, 
it fled to the gods for refuge. visus 

. . configisse, was seen to flee, i.e. 
unmistakably fled. See note on viden- 
tur, 1.344. necari: as subject sc. eum; 
see note on tnspirare, 1. 334. 


689-702. “‘‘Your neighbors,’ say the 
gods, ‘we shall punish as they deserve. 
You we shall spare; come with us to the 
mountain top yonder.’ Philemon and 
Baucis, as they near the summit, look back. 
Everything, they see, is now under water— 
except their own cottage, which is trans- 
formed into a splendid temple.” 


689-694. -que: -que joins dizxérunt, 
690, to vetwére, 688. See note on -que, 
2. 33. meritas =quae meritae sunt, 
or quads meruérunt. luet... poenas, 
will pay the penalty. The expression 
is modeled on lwere aes aliénum, 
‘loosen (the grip of) a debt,’ by paying 
it, ‘pay (off) a debt.’ Cf. solvere aes 
aliénum, ‘pay a debt.’ vicinia, neigh- 
borhood, =vicini, ‘neighbors.’ See note 


on custédia, 684. impia: for the 
position see § 232. The word gives 
the reason for merités . . . poends; 


render by for their godlessness. vobis: 
advers. asyndeton; see note on qualem 
. sordrum, 2.14. immtnibus... 


691-702 | 
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esse mali dabitur. Modo vestra relinquite técta, 

ac nostrds comitate gradiis, et in ardua montis 

ite simul!’ Parent ambi, baculisque levati 

nituntur longd véstigia pdnere clivo. 

Tantum aberant summé quantum semel ire sagitta 695 
missa potest: flexére oculés, et mersa paliide 

cétera préspiciunt, tantum sua técta manére. 

Dumque ea mirantur, dum déflent fata sudrum, 

illa vetus, dominis etiam casa parva dudbus, 


vertitur in templum: furcds subiére columnie, 


700 


stramina flavéscunt, adopertaque marmore tellis, 
caelataeque forés aurdtaque técta videntur. 


mali: for the gen. mali see § 127. 
ammunibus is pred. adj. with esse, 
attracted into the case of vdbis. 
comitate: note the active form—the 
earlier usage. Many verbs that in the 
time of Vergil and Ovid were deponent 
verbs show active forms in earlier 
Latin. These the poets sometimes 
use as an archaism (§ 98). comitatus, 
the pf. part., is fully passive in i. 312. 
levati, swpported. For the gender see 
‘note on tardés, 686. nituntur... 
ponere: see §179. longo... clivd, 
up the long ascent; see §159. véstigia 
ponere: cf. véstigia figit, vi. 159. 

695-697. Tantum... quantum, 
only so far as; see § 146. summé: sc. 
clivé, out of 694, and see note on sum- 
mae... rotae, 2. 107-108. quantum... 
potest, as far as an arrow once shot can 
go, i.e. only a bowshot. flexére: see 
§115. For’Tantum .. . flexére see 
§§ 247, 249. The sense is, Cum... 
abessent, flexérunt. cétera =every- 
thing except their own house. tantum 
(697), only; see §146. This sense 
comes easily out of that of ‘so much 
(but no more).’ 

698-702. Dum... mirantur, dum 
déflent: see note on Dum... miratur, 
2.111. fata: see § 142. sudrum, their 
neighbors. vetus, age-old, or, ages old, 


is a good word here; it =‘that had 
stood so long,’ and hence was in decay. 
dominis . . . dudbus, small even for, 
ete. With 699 cf. 630-636, with notes. 
In parva duébus (only two) there is good 
juxtaposition (§ 240). templum: Ovid 
leaves it to the reader to make the con- 
trast with 699. The temple is new, 
large, splendid. furcas: here the forked 
supports that had carried the roof of 
the casa. subiére, took the place of. 
For the form see §115. flavéscunt: 
Ovid is thinking of the gilded tiles 
on the roofs of certain temples at 
Rome, esp. on the Temple of Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus, on the Capitoline 
Hill. adoperta... tellus: sc. vidétur, 
out of videntur, 702. adoperta is a par- 
ticiple. Ovid is thinking of the marble 
pavements common in Greek and 
Roman temples. He does not men- 
tion the details recorded in 701-702 
in the order in which they would 
meet the spectator’s eyes. tellts, 
pavement, reminds us that the casa of 
Philemon and Baucis doubtless had a 
dirt floor. See note on nigro, 648. 
caelatae. . . forés: for such doors see 
2. 5-18, with notes. aurata. . . viden- 
tur, and so a gilded roof grows visible. 
For -que see § 219. videntur: asin 1. 
344. 
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Talia tum placidd Saturnius édidit Gre: 
“Dicite, itiste senex, et femina coniuge itistd 


” 


705 digna, quid optétis. 


Cum Baucide pauca locitus 


itidicium superis aperit commitine Philémon: 
“Hsse sacerdotés délibraque vestra tuéri 
poscimus, et, quoniam concordis égimus annés, 
auferat hora duds eadem, nec coniugis umquam 


710 


busta meae videam neu sim tumulandus ab illa.”’ 


Vota fidés sequitur: templi ttitéla fuére, 
donec vita data est; annis aevoque soliti 
ante gradiis sacrés cum starent forte locique 
narrarent casts, frondére Philémona Baucis, 


715 


Baucida cdnspexit senior frondére Philémon. 


Iamque super geminés créscente cactimine vultiis 


703-724. “Jupiter then bade Philemon 
and Baucis ask for any boon they craved. 
They asked that they might be priests of 
the new temple, and that, as they had 
lived together in harmony, they might be 
privileged to die together. Their prayer 
was granted; after service for a time as 
priests, they were transformed into a tree, 
with a double trunk. I myself have seen 
the tree, and have added wreaths as my 
offering to the wreaths already hanging 
there.” 


704. iuste senex .. . fémina 
. . . digna (705): chiasmus; see § 243. 
coniuge: with digna. See A. 418, b; 
B? 226; 2: Bu. 5872 Ds 4793.G.1397, 
and N. 2; H. 481; H. B. 442. 

705-710. quid optétis: dependent 
question. commune, joint. Esse.. 
poscimus: see §177. et... auferat 
is most simply taken as independent 
subj. of prayer, easily possible because 
Esse . . . poscimus =a prayer, Sacer- 
dotés simus délibraque vestra tueamur, 
May we be, etc. See, then, note on et, 
2. 63. But we may make the sub- 
junctives in 709-710 depend, in sense, 
on poscimus, and then compare det... 
sibt...rogat, 1. 386, and iwret... opto, 
2. 141, with notes. duds: for the 


gender see note on levati, 693. nec. .. 
videam, and let me not see. For nec see 
note on Nec... placeat, 2. 129. neu 
... ab illa, and let me not have to be 
buried by her. For neu see note on 
Neu... néve, 2. 138-139. 

711-715. fidés, accomplishment, ful- 
fillment, a meaning easily derived from 
a common sense of fidés, ‘that which 
inspires belief,’ i.e. evidence. titéla 
=titorés, custodés; see note on vicinia, 
689. ddnec =quam dit. annis =annis 
enim; see note on purpured.. 
smaragdis, 2. 23-24. soluiti, wnstrung, 
or, weakened. gradis: asin 1. 375. loci 

. casus, the misfortunes of that re- 
gion, i.e. the strange things that had 
happened there. frondére . . . 
frondére: for the repetition see note 
on Mille domds, etc., 628-629. Philé- 
mona... Baucida: for the forms see 
§ 107. In Philémona ... Philémén 
we have chiasmus (§ 243). 

716-718. Iam... vultis, as the 
tree-top was already growing over, 
etc. geminés: a far better word 
here than duo, since it reminds us of 
quoniam ...annos, 708, and prepares 
us for 720. cactimine: sc. arboris. 
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mitua, dum licuit, reddébant dicta ‘‘Valé’’que 
“6 conitinx”’ dixére simul, simul abdita téxit 
dra frutex: ostendit adhic Thynéius illic 


incola dé gemin6 vicinés corpore truncés. 


720 


Haec mihi non vani (neque erat ciir fallere vellent) 
narravére senés; equidem pendentia vidi 

serta super ramos, pOnénsque recentia dixi 

“Ctra deum di sint, et qui coluére colantur!”’ 


mitua in sense =inter sé. reddébant: 
the imperfect is good, continued to ex- 
change. Valé...6 conitinx: each 
said this to the other. To get the 
emotional effect, render 6 coniuinzx by 
dear mate. -que joins dizére, 718, to 
reddébant; cf. the first -que in 689, 
with note. dixére simul, simul... 
téxit= an emphatic dirére simul- 
que... téxit, or etiam (even) dum 
dicunt, ... tévit. Cf. the fourfold 
simul in 6. 245-247, with note. ab- 
dita téxit, covered . . . and (so) hid. 
abdita gives the result of tézvit, i.e. it 
is proleptic (§ 211). 

719-724. Thynéius ...incola: coll. 
sing., the dwellers in Bithynia. gemin6, 
double, or, dual. gemind... corpore: 
the coll. sing. beside vicinés . . . truncds 
is due to metrical convenience; corpo- 
ribus is impossible in dactylic hexa- 
meter verse. See note on vestibus et 
capiti, 1.372. Haec. . . senés: Ovid 
is amusing himself. Cf. quis .. . ve- 
tustas?, 1. 400, with note there on nist 

. vetustas? meque erat ctr... 
vellent: for the subj. see A. 535, a, and 


note 1; B. 295, 7; Bu. 798; D. 725; G. 
Ge Py BD, the INI, MG JBL, Sib, Th AES ete 18), 
513, 2. senés: in all ages the old have 
been the repositories of story. vidi 

ramos: of course this is no 
evidence at all. Neither is there 
real evidence in the wall, 621. See 
again note on nisi... vetustas?, 1. 400. 
serta: since all trees were accounted 
sacred to the nymphs (Dryades), and 
particular trees and plants were 
sacred to particular deities (the oak 
to Jupiter, the myrtle to Venus, the 
laurel to Apollo, etc.), garlands were 
often hung on trees. Here the tree 
is worshiped because it is thought to 
represent Philemon and Baucis, re- 
garded now as deities. pdnéns = 
imponéns (§ 211), or, dum impond, as I 
put, etc. Ctra deum, The concern 
of the gods, those about whom the 
gods were concerned. deum: sub- 
jective gen.; cf. God in ‘‘the love of 
God to us ward.’’ For the form see 
§ 100. qui coluére colantur =qui deds 
coluérunt wpst dei (‘as gods’) co- 
lantur. 


LIBER DECIMUS 


Inde per imménsum croced vélatus amictii 
aethera digreditur Ciconumque Hymenaeus ad Gras 
tendit, et Orphéa néquiquam voce vocatur. 

Adfuit ille quidem, sed nec sollemnia verba 
5 nec laetds vultiis nec félix attulit Omen. 
Fax quoque quam tenuit lacrim6s6 stridula fiims6 
usque fuit, nilldsque invénit motibus ignis. 
Exitus auspicio gravior, nam nipta per herbas 
dum nova, Naiadum turba comitata, vagatur, 
10 occidit, in talum serpentis dente recepto. 


SELECTION X 
The Story of Orpheus and Eurydice 
Metamorphoses 10. 1-77 


On this Selection see § 390, and 
Gayley (§ 362), pages 165-168, and 
§ 118, pages 509-510. 

1-10. Unfavorable omens attend the 
wedding of Orpheus and Eurydice, a Naiad. 
These are followed soon by the death of 
Eurydice. 

1. Inde: from Crete, where Hy- 
menaeus had attended the wedding 
of Iphis and Iainthe (§ 390). croceé: 
the bridal color. A Roman bride wore 
a yellow outer robe. The god Hyme- 
naeus is often described by Roman 
poets as garbed as the bride was. On 
Roman marriages see Johnston, The 
Private Life of the Romans, Chapter 
TIT. 

2-3. Hymenaeus: for position:see 
§ 235. tendit: sc. titer; see tendo in 
Vocabulary. néquiquam: because the 
outcome of the wedding was unhappy. 
The word is explained by 4-10. For 
the anticipation see note on homini, 


3. 136, at the end. vocdatur: i.e. in 
prayers at the wedding. 

4-5. quidem, to be sure, often, as 
here, emphasizes an admission which 
is at once offset by something else. In 
the offsetting expression sed, sed ta- 
men, or autem is often found. sollem- 
nia verba: the usual words of blessing. 
vultis: the very look of the god of 
marriage was ominous. 

6-7. Fax: Hymenaeus carries a 
torch, even as do the human partici- 
pants in weddings; see note on croced, 
1. Cf. Taedae . . .coissent, 4. 60, and 
taedds ... praecutiunt, 4. 758-759, with 
notes. mdtibus, through swinging, i.e. 
however vigorously it was swung back 
and forth. The failure of the torch 
to burn brightly, without smoke, was 
a very bad omen. 

8-10. auspici6d: i.e. even than what 
the omen had foreshadowed. nutpta 
. . . nova: for omission of the name 
see note on maternae...linguae, 4. 670. 
comitata, attended by. Often, both in 
prose and in verse, the pf. part. of a 
dep. verb is fully pass. in sense. Cf, 
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Quam satis ad superas postquam Rhodopéius auras 


déflévit vatés, né non temptaret et umbras, 


e 


ad Styga Taenaria est ausus déscendere porta, 

perque levis populés simulacraque fiincta sepulcrd 
Persephonén adiit inamoenaque régna tenentem 15 
umbrarum dominum, pulsisque ad carmina nervis 

sic ait: “O positi sub terra nimina mundi, 

in quem reccidimus, quicquid mortale creamur, 

si licet, et, falsi positis ambagibus Oris, 

véra loqui sinitis, non hic, ut opaca vidérem 20 


ano graditur comitatus Achaté, i. 312, 
(Aeneas) goes forth attended by Achates 
alone, with note on comitatus. See 
also note on comitdte, 8. 692. in ta- 
lum. . .recepté, by receiving, etc. We 
have here an abl. abs., giving the 
means and the manner of Eurydice’s 
death. 

11-39. Orpheus is inconsolable. At 
last, making his way to the underworld, he 
appeals to Pluto and Proserpina to let 
Eurydice return with him to the world 
above, there to live out a fair span of years. 

11. Quam, her; see note on quae 
Se abies Soh. hor the acc.awith 
déflévit, 12, see § 142. ad superas... 
auras: Greek and Roman poets often 
make persons direct their laments to 
the stars, the skies, or the air. 

12-13. né non temptaret, that he 
might not fail to try, i.e. that he might 
also try. non belongs closely with 
the verb (note the translation); see 
note on ut... non invidedtis, 4. 156- 
157. et, even. Styga: for form see 
§ 107; cf. aethera, 2. porta: see § 159. 

14. levis: levis is often used of the 
shades (spirits) in the underworld. 
There is parallelism here (§ 251). 
fincta sepulcr6 =quae sepulta erant. 
Fungor =‘busy one’s self with,’ ‘ex- 
perience,’ ‘have done with’; so vita 
fungi =mori. Render simulacra . . 
sepulcré by semblances (of the living), 
done with burval. 


15-16. Persephonén: for form see 


note on Panopés, 3. 19. adiit: for 
scansion cf. abitt, 4. 712, with note. 
dominum: Pluto; see §§ 310, 336. ad, 
in harmony with; see ad, (3) in Vocab- 
ulary. nervis: sc. lyrae. 

18. reccidimus: Ovid was thinking 
of the familiar use of cado, ‘fall in 
death’; cadaver =mortuum corpus. The 
prefix, rec- =red- =re-, ‘back,’ ‘again,’ 
reminds us that all who live in this 
world came from the world below, 
and must return to that world. quic- 
quid ...creamur, whatever of us are 
born to mortal lots, is a fusion of (1) 


quicquid mortale credtur, and (2) 
quicumque mortalés creamur. See note 
on dépréndere... furta, 3. 6-7. 


19. licet: sc. mihi; sc. mé with lo- 
qui sinitis (20). falsi =fallacis, lying. 
positis =dépositis; see § 221. 

20. non... nec (21): instead of the 
expected sed (see note on non... sed, 
4. 678-679), we have, at 23, advers. 
asyndeton. After the equivalent of st 
licet et... sinitis (19-20), we should, in 
English, insert some words like ‘I will 
say this,’ to introduce the statement, 
non hic...annos, 20-24. Cf. English, 
‘To tell the truth, (I will say this), I 
never liked him.’ Orpheus thinks of 
his quest as more daring even than 
Hercules’s abduction of Cerberus. ut 

. . vidérem: i.e. merely out of curi- 
osity. 
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Tartara déscendi, nec uti villésa colubris 
terna Medisaei vincirem guttura monstri: 
causa viae est coniiinx, in quam caleata venénum 
vipera diffidit, créscentisque abstulit annés. 
25 Posse pati volui, nec mé temptisse negabo: 


vicit Amor. 
an sit et hic dubité. 


Supera deus hic bene ndtus in ora est: 
Sed et hic tamen auguror esse, 


famaque si veteris non est mentita rapinae, 


vos quoque itinxit Amor. 


Per ego haec loca pléna tim@ris, 


30 per Chaos hoc ingéns vastique silentia régni, 
Eurydicés, ord, properata retexite fata. 
Omnia débentur vobis, paulumque morati 


As his 
last labor, Hercules brought Cerberus, 
bound, to earth, to show him to his 


21. nec uti, nor yet that. 


taskmaster, Eurystheus. This done, 
he took Cerberus back to the under- 


world. colubris: instr. abl. with 
villosa; villdsa colubris =anguicoma, 
anguifera. For Medusa see picture 


facing 260, with the description on 
page 15. 

22-23. Medtsaei... monstri: Cer- 
berus was son of Echidne, who was 
granddaughter of Medusa. calcata, 
on which she trod, explains in talum 
... recepto, 10. 

24. créscentis, budding, or, growing; 
créscentés anni are the years that pre- 
cede maturity. abstulit: sc. ab ed. 
In theory & quadque, and from whom, 
is possible, but in fact a rel. pron. is 
seldom repeated in Latin in a case- 
form different from that in which it 
has already appeared in a sentence. 
See note on et, ii. 71. In ii. 379-382 
we have a picture of a man treading 
suddenly on a snake (not poisonous, 
apparently). 

, 25-26. Posse: we should say power, 
or, strength. nec... negabd: litotes;see 
note on n6n aliter quam, 4.122. temp- 
tasse: sc. pati. vicit: advers. asyn- 
deton, as in 23 (see note on non... 
nec, 20-21). 


27. an sit... dubitd: cf. an dea 
sim dubitor, 6. 208, with note. Sc. 
bene notus with sit, bene notum with 
esse. For the tone of this passage see 
§§ 369, 373, 375, 394. In 27 et twice = 
too, or, also. tamen: i.e. (though I do 
not know), nevertheless, etc.; see note 
on tamen, 4. 164. auguror is the com- 
moner form of augurd (see Vocabu- 
lary ), Conversely, in 8. 692 we find 
comito, active, in place of the usual 
comitor; see note there on comitdte. 

28. veteris . . . rapinae: for the 
story Ovid had here in mind about 
Pluto and Proserpina see § 386. 

29-30. Per ego haec loca: in oaths, 
the pers. pron., whether subject or 
object of the verb of the clause ex- 
pressing the oath, is set between per 
anditsnoun. Chaos: the underworld 
was regularly described as limitless 
and formless. hoc: scan as in v. 792. 

31. Eurydicés: gen.; see note on 
Panopés, 3.19. properata: i.e. brought 
all too quickly to a close. Render by 
too greatly hastened. retexite, wn- 
weave, or, unravel. Ovid is thinking of 
the thread spun by the Fates for each 
mortal (see Parcae in Vocabulary). 
properata . .. fata thus =‘renew the 
life too quickly ended,’ or, ‘restore 
her to life.’ 

32. paulum:see§ 146. -que:see§ 219. 
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sérius aut citius sédem properamus ad inam. 
Tendimus hic omnés, haec est domus ultima, vosque 
himani generis longissima régna tenétis. 35 
Haec quoque, cum ilstds mattira perégerit annés, 
luris erit vestri: prd miinere poscimus tsum. 
Quod si fata negant veniam prod coniuge, certum est 
nolle redire mihi: létd gaudéte dudrum.”’ 
Tala dicentem nervésque ad verba moventem 40 
exsangués flébant animae, nec Tantalus undam 
captavit refugam, stupuitque Ixionis orbis, 
nec carpsére iecur volucrés, urnisque vacdrunt 
Bélides, inque tu6 sédisti, Sisyphe, sax6. 


34-35. Tendimus: see note on ten- 
dit, 3. generis... régna, sway over, 
etc.; see § 130, and Note. For pl. in 
régna see §§ 189, 190. longissima: 
because eternal. 

36. Haec: Eurydice. In 36-37, Or- 
pheus assumes that Pluto and Pro- 
serpina will give him back Eurydice. 
ilst6s: wiustus =that to which one 
has a right (zuzs), ‘normal,’ ‘proper.’ 
tustos .. . annos = her rightful meas- 
ure of years. The thought that each 
person is entitled to a certain span of 
years which such a violent, premature 
death as Eurydice’s unfairly shortens 
is common in Latin literature. 

37. itris . . . vestri, will belong to 
your rights, or, will fall within your con- 
trol. wturis is possessive gen. in the 
pred.; see note on timidi, 4.115. mt- 
nere: a gift bestowing permanent 
possession. wtsum: the right to enjoy 
for a limited time (here till Eurydice 
shall round out her iasti anni). The 
distinction between the absolute own- 
ership of something and the mere 
right to enjoy its use for a time was 
drawn with special clearness in Roman 
law. The distinction comes out well 
in a line of the Roman poet Lucretius. 

38-39. veniam pr6é coniuge, indul- 
gence on behalf of, etc. certum est 
... mihi, it is my fixed resolve; lit., ‘to 


refuse to return is for me a thing 
definitely decided.’ For the meaning 


of certum see note on certés, i. 576. 
redire: sc. ad superds auras. 1é€td 
gaudéte: cf. coemt gaudére volati, 
8. 223. 


40-52. The whole underworld is deeply 
moved by Orpheus’s prayer. Pluto and 
Proserpina grant his plea, and bid Eurydi- 
ce depart with him. But they add the 
condition that he shall not look back at her 
till they reach the upper world. 


40-42. dicentem (ewm) ... flébant: 
ef. Quam... . déflévit, 11-12, with note. 
nervos ...moventem: cf. pulsis... 
ad carmina nervis, 16, with note on ad. 
animae: called levis populés simuld- 
craque in 14; see § 196. Tantalus: see 
Tantalus, (1) in Vocabulary. — stu- 
puit: i.e. stood still in astonishment. 
orbis, wheel. 

43-44. iecur: sc. Tityi; see Tityos 
in Vocabulary. For omission of the 
name see note on mdternae.. . linguae, 
4.670. urnis ... vacarunt: cf. énse 

. vacuum, 4. 147-148, with note, 
and rémigid . . . caréns, 8. 228, with 
note on rémigio. Sisyphe: for the 
apostrophe see notes on bellica virgo, 
4. 754, and on summe deorum, 4. 756; 
inque suo sédit Sisyphus sax6 would be 
easy, but unmetrical. 
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45 Tunc primum lacrimis victarum carmine fama est 


Eumenidum maduisse genas. 


Nec régia conitinx 


sustinet Sranti nec qui regit ima negare, 


Eurydicénque vocant. 


Umbras erat illa recentis 


inter, et incessit passti dé vulnere tardo. 

50 Hane simul et légem Rhodopéius accipit Orpheus, 
né flectat retrd sua lamina, ddnec Avernas 
exierit vallis: aut irrita dona futiira. 

Carpitur acclivis per muita silentia trames, 

arduus, obsctirus, caligine dénsus opaca. 

55 Nec procul afuerunt telltiris margine summae: 
hic, né déficeret metuéns, avidusque videndi, 


45. Tune primum: join with ma- 
duisse (46), and see § 230. 

46-47. régia conitinx: Proserpina. 
For régia, instead of régis, see § 209. 
sustinet, has the heart to, = potest, 
and hence may be construed with inf. 
negare. Oranti: sc. Orphet; freely, to 
Orpheus’s prayer. ima, the world be- 
low; see § 216, 2. 

48. recentis: i.e. newly arrived, 
and hence easily found. Ovid is amus- 
ing himself here; see note onan sit... 
dubit6, 27. Ovid may be thinking, 
too, of the fact that, in ancient magic 
art, only the souls of the recently dead 
were, as a rule, called up to earth; 
they were thought to have mostinterest 
in our world, and to possess most 
knowledge of it, since they had but 
lately left it. 

49. inter: for position of the prep. 
see § 237. et... tardd, and so (she 
was found at once and) came, walking 
slowly, with step, etc. dé, wm conse- 


quence of; join with tard6é. vulnere: 
see 8-10, 23-24. 
50-52. Hanc: Eurydice. simul et 


=et simul; et is postponed (§ 236). 
légem: freely, ‘injunction’; cf. léx, 7.8, 
with note. Verses 51-52 involve O. O. 
Pluto’s order ran thus: Né flecte (or 
Noli flectere) ... dénec .. . exieris 
nallis: aut irrita dona futira sunt. 


Avernas: near Avernus there was one 
of the supposed entrances to the 
underworld; cf. Taenariad . . . porta, 
13. vallis: for case see § 145. aut, or 
else. dona: the privilege of bringing 
Eurydicé back. futtra: sc. esse. 


53-63. Orpheus and Eurydice start on 
their upward way. They cross the Styx, 
but, just before they reach safety in the 
upper world, Orpheus looks back, and 
Eurydice vanishes, with a scarcely audible 
“‘Good-by.” 

53-54. Carpitur ... trames: cf. 
aethera carpere, 8.219, with note. per 
muta silentia, through places utterly 
hushed and still; see §§ 191,192. dén- 
sus, closely wrapped in; cf. specus... 
virgis ac vimine dénsus, 3. 29, with 
note on dénsus. 

55-56. afuerunt: for scansion see 
§ 279. telluris . ..summae, the sur- 
face of the earth; see note on media, 
3.29. hic: adv., herewpon. Cf. Inde, 
3.106. For the structure in 55-56 see 
§ 249. déficeret (sc. sé: § 151), might 
vanish, Déficid is the opposite of pré- 
ficio ; see note on nén profectiira, 6. 261, 
and consult déficié and proficid in 
Vocabulary. videndi (eam): Ovid is 
fond of using the gen. of the gerund in 
striking constructions; ef. praecepta 
volandi, 8. 208, with note. A prose 
writer would say avidus cius videndae. 
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flexit amans oculés, et prdtinus illa relapsa est, 
bracchiaque intendéns préndique et préndere certus, 
nil nisi cédentis infélix arripit auras. 
Iamque iterum moriéns non est dé coniuge quicquam _60 
questa sud (quid enim nisi sé quererétur amatam?), 
suprémumque “‘Valé,”’ quod iam vix auribus ille 
acciperet, dicit, revolitaque rirsus eddem est. 

Non aliter stupuit gemin4 nece coniugis Orpheus 
quam tria qui timidus, medid portante caténas, 65 
colla canis vidit, quem non pavor ante reliquit 
quam natiira prior, saxd per corpus obortd, 
quique in sé crimen traxit voluitque vidéri 


Olenos esse nocéns, tiique, 6 


confisa figirae 


57-59. flexit amans: fine juxtaposi- 
tion of effect and cause (§ 241). re- 
lapsa est: sc. 77 wmbrads. intendéns, 
though he stretched toward her; certus, 
58, and moriéns, 60, also = advers. 
clauses. See note on immeritam, 4. 
670. certus, though resolved, implies 
though eagerly striving. Hence we may 
explain préndi and préndere by § 179 
or § 184. cédentis, yielding. With 59 
cf. 2. 793-795, said of Aeneas’s effort 
to clasp the spirit of Creiisa (in vi. 700- 
702 the same verses are used of Ae- 
neas’s attempt to clasp his father’s 
shade). 

60-61. quicquam, at all; see § 146 
or § 142. sud, her beloved. quid... 
amatam (esse)?, for of what, (if she had 
complained at all), would she have com- 
plained except that she had been be- 
loved? Cf. quis... dubitaret?, 4. 704, 
with note. amatam: sc. @ coniuge. 

62-63. suprémum modifies Valé, 
which is used as in 4. 79. -que... 
dicit, but (merely) uttered. For -que, 
but, see note on ef, 3.121. quod... 
acciperet, (so low) that he scurce caught 
it. The dead have only shadowy 
voices. Cf. pars tollere (lift wp) vdcem 
exiguam; inceptus clamor frustratur 
hiantis, said, in vi. 492-493, of the 
dead in the underworld. 


64-77. 


Orpheus, disconsolate, tarries, 
for twice seven days, by the Styx; then he 
returns to Thrace. 


64-67. Non aliter.. 


. quam: as in 
4,122. tria... colla canis: cf. villdsa 
- .. monstri, 21-22, with notes on 
nec ut? and on colubris. qui =is 
(stuputt) qui. The name of this man 
is unknown. The two stories in 65-71 
are known to us, as is the Pyramus 
and Thisbe tale (Selection IV), from 
Ovid only. timidus, to his dismay 
(§ 211). medio: sc. collé, out of colla, 
66. The chains had been put on this 
neck by Hercules; see note on nec uti, 
21. Render tria. . . videt by the man 
who saw ... the three necks of the 
hound, the midmost wearing chains. 
ante ... quam: we should say till. 
nattra: sc. ewm reliquit. saxo... 
obort6, when the stone started wp. 
Cf. the transformation of Niobe, 6. 
303-309. # 

68-69. quique ... Olenos, or than 
Olenos, who. in sé... traxit, drew wpon 
himself. nocéns: asin 4.110. cénfisa 
figirae: usually, when the object of 
confidd is a word denoting a thing, 
it is put in the ablative. Lethaea’s 
sin was like that of Andromeda’s 
mother; see 4. 670-671. For boastful- 
ness Niobe too was punished. 
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7o infélix Léthaea, tuae, iinctissima quondam 
pectora, nunc lapidés qués imida sustinet Idé. 
Orantem fristraque iterum transire volentem 
portitor arcuerat: septem tamen ille diébus 
squalidus in ripa, Cereris sine miinere, sédit: 
75 cura dolorque animi lacrimaeque alimenta fuére. 
Esse deds Erebi criidélis questus, in altam 
77. sé recipit Rhodopén pulsumque aquildnibus Haemum. 


560 


Forsitan audieris aliquam certamine cursiis 


véldcis superasse virds: non fabula riimor 


71. wtmida: Mt. Ida was famous 
for its springs. Cf. tum sicca, prius 
créberrima fontibus, Idé, 2. 218, with 
note on fontibus. For the form Idé 
see note on Panopés, 3. 19. 

72. Orantem: sc. Orphea. trans- 
ire (Styga): i.e. a second time to 
seek Eurydice. Cf. ad Styga . 
déscendere, 13. We learn now indi- 
rectly (§ 254) that Orpheus and 
Eurydice, on their upward way, had 
crossed the Styx; 72 thus supplements 
53-55, 57 (by showing that trans 
Styga ad umbrds must be supplied 
with relapsa est, 57). 

73-74. portitor: the ‘warder’ of the 
Styx was named Charon. See vi. 298- 
304, with notes, esp. the note on Porti- 
tor, vi. 298. septem... diébus: abl. of 
duration of time, akin to the abl. of 
extent of space; see §§ 154, 157, and 
note on t6td... anno, 2.287. squalidus: 
neglect of one’s person was part of 
ancient mourning. See note on crini- 
bus ... passis, i. 480. ripa: sc. 
Stygis. Cereris ... munere: bread; 
see § 207. 

76-77. questus, complaining; see 
§ 186. Itis used with O. O., Hsse... 
crudélis, a rare construction. pulsum 
. . - Haemum: in wind-swept Thrace 
ancient story put the home of Boreas, 
god of the north wind. 


SELECTION XI 


Atalanta’s Last Race 
Metamorphoses 10. 560-680 


For this Selection see § 390; Gayley 
(§ 362), pages 139-141.—The story is 
told by Venus to Adonis, a beautiful 
youth whom she greatly loved (see 
Gayley, pages 126-128). 


560-572. “‘True,’’ says Venus, “are the 
tales men tell of the speed of foot of 
Atalanta—a maiden lovely as she was 
fleet. Warned by an oracle against 
marriage, she declared that he who would 
wed her must vanquish her in the foot race. 
If he lost the race, he must die.” : 


560-563. Forsitan audieris: cf. For- 
sitan . . . concipias animo, 2. 76-77, 
with note. aliquam: freely, a maiden. 
Her name is given in 565. The word 
aliquis (see Vocabulary) ought to de- 
note some one whose identity is un- 
known. Cf. aliquid, 2. 97, with note. 
See also notes on régem, 7. 7, and 
on maternae.. . linguae, 4. 670. cursis, 
speed. Join with certémine; see § 130, 
and Note. In prose we should have dé 
curst. vélécis, swift though they were; 
see note on plénds, 1.343. cursis 
vélocis gives juxtaposition of kindred 
ideas (§ 239,1). fabula, mere idie talk. 
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ille fuit (superabat enim), nec dicere possés 
laude pedum formaene bond praestantior esset. 
Scitanti deus huic dé coniuge ‘“‘Coniuge,’’ dixit, 


‘nil opus est, Atalanta, tibi! 


Fuge coniugis isum! 565 


Nec tamen effugiés téque ipsa viva carébis.” 
Territa sorte dei, per opacds innuba silvads 

vivit et instantem turbam violenta procdrum 
condicidne fugat, ‘“Nec sum potienda, nisi” inquit 


‘‘victa prius cursi. Pedibus contendite mécum: 


570 


praemia véléci conitinx thalamique dabuntur, 


mors pretium tardis. 


Ea léx certaminis esto!” 


rumor ille refers to Forsitan . . ~ 


virds, 560-561. superabat: note the 
tense. possés: see note on putdarés, 
7.82. laude pedum is briefly put for 
the distinction due to her (fleetness of) 
foot. Ovid wanted a two-word expres- 
sion to balance formae .... bond. 
' formaene: for -ne see note on dominés 
... famulésne requiraés, 8.635. bond: 
a noun, excellence, or, preéminence. 
564-566. Scitanti, When she con- 
sulted (him). Sc. deum, out of 
deus. deus: Apollo, god of prophecy. 
Coniuge: abl. with opus est. See A. 
AWl- eB. 218—2, Bus of3s) 1409. bs 
G. 406; H. 477, III; H. B. 430, 1. nil: 
§ 134. Fuge =Puge igitur. coniugis: 
see §130, and Note. Nec = Ht non. 
tamen: sc. quamquam effugere conaris 
(conata eris). See note on tamen, 
1. 407, at the end. effugiés: sc. dsum 
contugis, or coniugium. Here the ora- 
cle is clear: Atalanta is, in the end, to 
be married. té... carébis, you, while 
yet living, will lack (lose) yourself. This 
is even more mysterious than the 
oracle which so sorely frightened 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, esp. the latter; 
see 1. 381-397. For its explanation see 
note on sua, 680, at the end. For 
the syntax cf. gravitate carébat, 2. 162, 
with note. -que: asin 1. 330. 
567-572. per, here and there in, or, 


amid. et: Atalanta uses two methods 
of avoiding marriage: (1) by hiding 
in the woods, she tries to shun 
suitors entirely, and (2), when she is 
obliged to meet suitors, at her father’s 
court, she seeks to deter them by 
harsh terms. With (1) cft Dido’s wild 
wish, iv. 550-551, with notes. instan- 
tem, insistent, or, persistent. Through 
the period represented by 569-680 Ata- 
lanta is, clearly, at home. violenta: 
nom. sing. fem.; note the a. The 
word =an adv., harshly; see § 213. con- 
dicidne, by her terms. fugat, tries to 
rout. For the conative present see 
note on Dissuddére, 2.53. Nec, which 
= Ht non, joins inqwit to fugat (see note 
on -que, 2. 33); non belongs with sum 
potienda. Since the Romans did not 
use quotation marks, there is little, if 
any, awkwardness in the Latin. po- 
tienda: potior originally was used with 
the ace. only. This tr. use survives 
even in prose, in the pers. use of the 
gerundive. prius, first of all; cf. 
ante,’7.46. Pedibus, In speed of foot; 
instr. ablative. praemia ... pretium: 
pred. nom., as reward, etc. Ea sums 
up the thought of Nec... tardis. Its 
gender is determined by that of the 
pred. noun, léx. See note on hoc, i. 17. 
léx: cf. 7.8. The word replaces con- 
dicione, 569. estd: fut. imp. of swm, 


METAMORPHOSEON 


[573-586 


Illa quidem immitis, sed—tanta potentia formae est— 
vénit ad hane légem temeraria turba procorum. 


575 


Séderat Hippomenés cursiis spectator iniqui 


et “Petitur cuiquam per tanta pericula coniinx?”’ 
dixerat, ac nimids jluvenum damndarat amd6rés. 

Ut faciem et posits corpus vélamine vidit, 

quale meum, vel quale tuum, si fémina fias, 


580 
“quds modo culpavi! 


obstipuit, tollénsque manis “Ignéscite,” dixit, 
Nondum mihi praemia nota 


quae peterétis erant.”’ Laudand6 concipit ignis, 
et né quis iuvenum currat vélicius optat, 
invididque timet. ‘Sed cir certaminis huius 


585 


intemptata mihi fortiina relinquitur?” inquit: 


“audentis deus ipse iuvat.’”” Dum talia sécum 


573-587. “But suitor after suitor faces 
the test. Among the spectators on one 
occasion is Hippomenes. Before he sees 
Atalanta, he scornfully condemns the 
suitors. But, when he sees her, he asks 
their forgiveness, and resolves to try his 
own fate.” 


573-574. quidem ... sed: as in 
8.630-631. fdrmae, beauty; see note 
on formas, 2.78. 

575-577. Séderat: from sidd, had 
taken his seat. cursus =certaminis 
cursus (cf. 560). Render by race. 
For its case see § 130. iniqui, wnequal, 
or, unfair. cuiquam, by any one at all; 
see § 133. Quisquam (see Vocabulary) 
is used here because Petitur . . . con- 
tunz? = Num cuiquam (or cut) petitur 
per tanta pericula coniinx? nimids: 
pred. acc., as too great. iuvenum = 
procorum (574). amorés, passion. 
Amor often has a bad sense. 

578-579. Ut, (But) when; see note 
on qualem...sordrum, 2.14. positd... 
vélamine: abl. abs., with its robes laid 
aside, or, disrobed. positd = déposité; 
see §221. Ancient representations 
of this story show Atalanta running 
nuda before spectators. quale, lovely 
as. meum: Venus is_ speaking. 


tuum: Venus is addressing Adonis, 
famous for his beauty. See Introduc- 
tory Note to this Selection. si fias, 
were you to become. 

580-584. tolléns . . . manis: he 
lifts his hands in a prayer to the 
suitors to forgive him for his con- 
demnation of them. See note on mani- 
bus... supinis, 8.681. quae peterétis: 
the subj. is due to a fusion of (1) 
nondum... nota quae petébatis erant 
praemia, and (2) ndndum mihi no- 
tum fuit (ndndum cognédveram) quae 
praemia peterétis. In (2) peterétis is 
subj. in a dependent question. Lau- 
dando: cf. timendod, 2. 91, with note. 
concipit ignis: as in 7.9. né... 
vélécius depends both on optat and on 
timet (584). The clause gives, word 
for word, Hippomenes’s prayer: it is 
thus at once O. O. and O.R. vélécius: 
sc. quam Atalanta. invidia = propter 
invidiam, because of jealousy. 

585-587. mihi: see § 133. Join both 
with intemptata and with relinquitur, 
esp. with the former. audentis... 
iuvat: a famous utterance, found 
in varying forms. Cf. x. 284, Auden- 
tis Fortina twat, and our proverbs 
‘Fortune favors the brave,’ ‘Nothing 


587-595 | 


LIBER DECIMUS 


633 


exigit Hippomenés, passti volat dlite virgo. 
Quae quamquam Scythica non sétius ire sagitta 
A6ni6 visa est iuveni, tamen ille decbrem 


miratur magis, et cursus facit ille decérem. 


590 


Aura refert ablata citis talaria plantis, 
tergaque iactantur crinés per eburnea, quaeque 
poplitibus suberant pictd genudlia limbd, 

inque puellari corpus candére rubdrem 


traxerat, haud aliter quam cum super atria vélum 


595 


ventured, nothing won.’ Dum talia 
- » « exigit, While he was weighing 
the matter thus. See noteon Dum... 
miratur, 2.111, and cf. Dum . .. mi- 
rantur, dum déflent, 8.698. alite virgo: 
good juxtaposition (§ 240). 


588-599. “Though Hippomenes marvels 
at the speed of Atalanta, he marvels yet 
more at her beauty (588-596). As he 
ponders, the race ends, with Atalanta as 
victor; the suitors are put to death.” 


588. Quae quamquam: see note on 
quae. = wot, 1.337. Scythica=. ... 
sagitta: the ancients often testify to 
the skill of the Scythians as bowmen. 
non sétius here = not less swiftly. 
sagitta: for case see note on illé... 
wlla, 1.322-323. For the position see 
notes on suis, 2.208, and on ambébus, 
2225. 

589-590. Adnid: Hippomenes came 
from Onchestus, in Boedtia; cf. mihi 

. Onchestius, 605. tamen... 
magis: the clause Quae .. . tuvenit 
(588-589) implies a thought that does 
not find expression, (‘so that he fears 
the outcome of a race with Atalanta’). 
Hence tamen . . . magis =‘he admires 
her beauty even more than he fears 
the outcome of the race.’ See note 
on tamen, 1. 407, at the end. et 
. . - decorem, and beautiful indeed 
she was as the result of that running. 
For the repetition of ale decdrem see 
notes on superesse, etc., 1.325, on 
mollita, 1.402, and on sta@bat.. . stabat, 


2. 28-29. 


cursus implies both (1) her 
running and (2) her speed. 
591-595. Verses 591-596 all ex- 


plain cursus ... decdrem, 590. Aura 
refert, etc., =Aura enim refert, etc.; 
ef. note on purpurea .. . smaragdis, 
2. 23-24. refert ablata =aufert et 
refert, sweeps back and to the side. 
Cf. abdita térit, 8.718, with note. 
talaria, ankle-bands, i.e. ribbons, or 
streamers, bound around Atalanta’s 
ankles. plantis: see § 152. tergaque: 
for the e in -que see note on inspirare, 
1.334. quae... genualia =genudlia 
quae. For incorporation of the ante- 
cedent see note on quibus ... omnis, 
1. 342. quae . . . limbo is one of the 
subjects of zactantur, 592. poplitibus: 
see §138. pict6...limbé: abl. of char- 
acteristic, with bright-hwed borders, or, 
bright-bordered; see note on praestanti 
corpore,i. 71. in, in the midst of. For 
-que with 2m see note on per séque, 8. 
680. cand6re rub6rem: juxtaposition 
(§ 240). rubdrem traxerat: cf. nigrum 
tradxisse colorem, 2. 236, with note on 
travisse. Render in... traxerat by 
over her fair white girlish body a flush 
had come. For Ovid’s love of colors see 
note on repercusso . . . Phoebo, 2. 110, 
at the end. haud aliter quam =sicut. 
atria ... candida (596): we should 
say ‘marble halls.’ Ovid is thinking of 
the marble pavements so common in 
palaces at Rome. Cf. adoperta... 
marmore tellis, 8.701, with note. 
vélum, awning, or, curtain. The 


METAMORPHOSEON 


[596-606 


candida purpureum simulatas inficit umbras. 

Dum notat haec hospes, décursa novissima méta est, 
et tegitur fésta victrix Atalanta corona. 

Dant gemitum victi, penduntque ex foedere poenas. 


600 


Non tamen éventu iuvenis déterritus h6rum 


constitit in medid, vultiique in virgine fixd 
“Quid facilem titulum superand6 quaeris inertis? 
Mécum confer!” ait. “Seu mé fortina potentem 
fécerit, 4 tantd non indignabere vinci, 


namque mihi genitor Megareus Onchestius, illi 


est Neptiinus avus, pronepés ego régis aquarum, 


Romans were thoroughly familiar 
with the use of awnings, hangings, 
etc. Awnings were often swung be- 
tween the columns that supported the 
open roof of the atrium. They were 
swung over theaters, and over parts, 
at least, of amphitheaters. Of course 
such véla did not belong to Atalanta’s 
times. 

596. candida purpureum: juxta- 
position. Note again Ovid’s love of 
colors; see notes on candore rubérem, 
594, and on rubdrem trazxerat, 594-595. 
simulatas: lit., ‘counterfeit’; freely, 
artificial, or, borrowed. inficit umbras: 
lit., ‘stains the shadows,’ a daring ex- 
pression, resulting from a fusion of 
(1) inficit umbris (instr. abl.), and 
(2) (Gtriis) umbras indicit (see note 
on indicere, 2.307). The awnings in 
the atria were very often gaily col- 
ored. Render cum... wmbras by 
when over the white atrium the crimson 
curtain dyes the artificial shadows. 

597-599. Dum notat: see note on 
Dum... miradtur, 2.111. décursa... 
est: freely, the last goal has been 
reached. Ovid has, daringly, fused (1) 
novissima méta circumflexa est (‘has 
been rounded’), and (2) novissima pars 
curstiis décursa ‘est. fésta... cor6na: 
for the word-order see § 242. Dant... 
victi: in this particular contest many 
suitors, evidently, ran against Ata- 


v 


lanta. pendunt... poenas: cf. luet 
... poends, 8.689, with note. foedere: 
cf. léx, 572, condicidne, 569. 


600-608. ‘‘Wholly undismayed, Hippom- 
enes challenges Atalanta to a race.’’ 


600-602. Eventi, experience; prop- 
erly, ‘the outcome’ of their efforts. 
constitit: from cénsistd; sc. sé (§ 151). 
titulum, glory, or, distinction, superan= 
do...imertis =prose superandis inerti- 
bus. inertis, laggards, or, slow-pokes. 
Hippomenes is using a world-old de- 
vice, in thus trying to upset his com- 
petitor by a taunt. 

603-604. confer (sc. té; see § 151), 
match yourself; properly, ‘set your- 
self side by side,’ etc. Cf. x. 734-735, 
sé... vtrd vir contulit, he matched him- 
self with him, man (with) toman. Seu 
is balanced by seu, 607. Render, 
however, by If. potentem, swpreme, 
or, victor. a tantd... vinci: for the 
thought cf. cladem . . . levadre, 2. 281, 
with note. tantd =‘one so great (as 
I)’; freely, so worthy a foe. vinci: 
inf. in O. O. with indignadbere, which 
=dwell with anger (regret) on the 
thought that. Cf. the use of gauded 
with inf. (see note on flagellari gemutt, 
3. 94). 

606-607. ego: sc.sum. The ellipsis 
of sum and es is much less common 
than that of est and sunt (see § 245). 


‘ 


607-619 | 


LIBER DECIMUS 


635 


nec virtiis citra genus est; seu vincar, habébis 
Hippomené vict6 magnum et memorabile ndmen.”’ 
Talia dicentem molli Schoenéia vulti 


aspicit, et dubitat superari an vincere malit, 


610 


atque ita “Quis deus hunc férmdsis” inquit ‘“‘inicus 
perdere vult, cdraeque iubet discrimine vitae 
coniugium petere hoc? Non sum mé iddice tanti! 
Nec forma tangor (poteram tamen hac quoque tangi), 


sed quod adhic puer est: ndn mé movet ipse, sed aetas. 


615 


Quid quod inest virtiis et méns interrita léti? 

Quid quod ab aequorea numeratur origine quartus? 
Quid quod amat, tantique putat cdntibia nostra 

ut pereat, si mé fors illi dira negarit? 


virtis, my own manly prowess. citra 
... est: freely, fall short of. 

608. Hippomené victd =quod Hip- 
pomenem viceris, through the conquest 
of Hippomenes. Cf. note on cinctds 

. vestis, 1.382. Hippomené victo, 
abl. abs., looks on something as 
an accomplished fact; but swperandis 
inertibus, the prose equivalent of su- 
perandd... inertis, 602, looks forward 
to something as yet to be done. This 
is a standing difference between pf. 
pass. part. and gerundive. Ovid had 
in mind Aeneas’s words, as Aeneas 
thought of killing Helen, il. 583-584, 
etsi nullum memordabile nomen feminea 
ain poend est nec habet victoria laudem. 
For another reminiscence of Vergil see 
note on solitd forméstor, 7. 84. 


609-622. “Atalanta is much distressed 
by Hippomenes’s challenge. ‘Some divine 
foe of beauty is spurring him on to seek 
wedlock with me,’ she cries. ‘I am not 
worth the risk. His beauty, his youth, 
his manhood, his high lineage all alike 
stir my heart. Stranger, shun the test; 
seek not to win me as your bride.’”’ 


609-613. Talia dicentem = Dum ta- 
lia dicit. Quis: here an adj.; see note 
on Quis, 1. 358. hunc formo6sis: the 
juxtaposition (§ 239, 1) makes hune 


=hunc tam formosum. -que: for the 
eé see note on inspirare, 1. 334. dis- 
crimine, danger (to) or, risk (of). 
vitae: see §130, and Note. coniugium 
... hoc, marriage with me. hoc =an 
obj. gen.; cf. mea gratia, 2. 293, with 
note on mea. For hic =meus see note 
on hés, 2.62. Nonsum...tanti, I am 
not worth so high a price. tanti is gen. 
of indefinite valuation. See A.417; 
B.203, 3; Bu.424; D.341, and Note; 
G.379, 380; H.448, and 1; H. B. 356, 
1. mé itdice: abl. abs., though I am 
myself the referee, i.e. even in my own 
judgment. 

614-615. Nec =Ht tamen non. for- 
ma recalls formosis, 611. poteram, I 
could (the very moment I saw him) 
have been deeply moved. aetas: as in 
W268. 

616-619. Quid quod (616, 617, 618): 
as in 7. 62; see note there. virtis: as 
in 607. 1é€ti: gen. with inierrita; see 
§ 128. aequorea... origine quartus, 
fourth (in the line of descent) from the 
god of the sea. See 605-606. tanti: see 
note on Non sum... tanti, 613. 
coéntbia nostra: cf. coniugiwm... 
hoc, 613, with note. ut pereat: result 
clause. Render by, that he is willing 
to die. 


636 


METAMORPHOSEON 


[ 620-632 


620 Dum licet, hospes, abi, thalamdsque relinque cruentés! 
Coniugium cridéle meum est: tibi nibere nulla 
nolet, et optari potes 4 sapiente puella. 
Cir tamen est mihi ciira tui, tot iam ante perémptis? 


Viderit! 


Intereat, quoniam tot caede procdrum 


625 admonitus non est, agiturque in taedia vitae! 
Occidet hic igitur, voluit quia vivere mécum, 
indignamque necem pretium patiétur amoris? 
Non erit invidiae victoria nostra ferendae. 

Sed non culpa mea est. Utinam désistere vellés, 

630 aut, quoniam es déméns, utinam véloécior essés! 
A! Quam virgineus puerili vultus in Gre est! 

A! Miser Hippomené, ndllem tibi visa fuissem! 


620-621. hospes: in 611-619 Ata- 
lanta talked about Hippomenes. Now, 
with fast rising emotion, she talks to 
him (620-623). tibi: advers. asynde- 
ton; see note on qudlem . . . sorérum, 
2. 14. The emphasis, however, is on 
nulla, which here =nilla altera. 

623. cura tui: see §130, and Note. 
tui =dé té. Contrast Cura deum, 8. 724, 
with note. tot... perémptis: abl. 
abs., though so many have been de- 
stroyed (without causing me concern), 
i.e. though I gave no heed to the 
deaths of the others.—With 622-637 
compare Medea’s soliloquy, 7. 11-71. 
See also notes on 7. 66-71, at the end. 


624-637. ‘‘ ‘Let him die,’ cries Atalan- 
ta: ‘his death will mean no more to me 
than the deaths of all those others I outran 
(623-625). But, if I let himdie, my victory 
will bring me endless reproach (626-628). 
But I am not to blame! Would that you 
were swifter of foot, or that you had never 
seen my face!’” 


624-627. Viderit, Let him see (to 
the outcome of the race), i.e. ‘Let him 
look out for himself.’ For tense see 
notes on fuerint, iii. 453, and on 
fuerit ... seciita, vi. 62. In 624-628 
Atalanta is again talking about Hip- 
pomenes. See note on hospes, 620. 


agiturque, but is goaded. For -que see 
note on 1. 330. quia, (merely) because. 
indignam (sc. e6), wnworthy of him; 
we say, rather, ‘undeserved.’ 

628-630. Non ... ferendae, My 
victory will be attended by unbearable 
odium; invidiae ... ferendae is gen. of 
char. in the predicate. Here, as often, 
imoidia denotes the condemnation 
voiced by envy (envious persons). 
Utinam ... vellés ...utinam... 
essés!: see note on Utinam 
licencia. Ueno. 

631. quam, how; join closely with 
virgineus. virgineus, girlish; cf. 
puellari, 594. Note juxtaposition 
(§ 240) in virgineus puerili. Merciless 
toward suitors, Atalanta is tender- 
hearted toward puellae. Hippomenes 
seems to her so lovely, so like a beau- 
tiful girl, that she cannot bear the 
thought of his death. 

632. Miser Hippomené: see notes 
on hospes, 620, and on Viderit!, 624. 
nollem tibi visa fuissem!, would to 
heaven I had never been seen by 
you! Since the whole expression = 
ultinam tibi numquam visa essem, nol- 
lem is itself put into the subjunctive. 
Cf. mallet . . . tetigisse, 2.182, with 
note. 


633-645 ] 


LIBER DECIMUS 


637 


Vivere dignus eras. Quod si félicior essem, 
nec mihi coniugium fata importiina negarent, 


linus eras cum qu6 sociare cubilia vellem.”’ 


635 


Dixerat, utque rudis primaque cupidine tacta, 
quid facit igndrans amat, et non sentit amdrem. 
Iam solitds poscunt curstis populusque paterque, 
cum mé sollicita prdlés Neptiinia vice 
invocat Hippomenés ‘‘Cytheréa’’que ‘‘comprecor ausis 640 
adsit”’ ait “nostris, et qués dedit adiuvet ignis!”’ 
Détulit aura precés ad mé non invida blandas, 
modtaque sum, fateor, nec opis mora longa dabatur. 
Est ager, indigenae Tamasénum nodmine dicunt, 


telliris Cypriae pars optima, quam mihi prisci 


645 


633-635. Vivere dignus: see note on 
negari dignus es, 2. 42-43. Vivere = 
Vivere enim; see note on Aura refert, 
591. Quod si: asin 2. 2938. cum quod 
- - - vellem: result clause. For the 
constr. see again note on negari dignus 
es, 2. 42-43; anus here = dignus or 
sdlus dignus. sociare, share. 

636-637. ut, since; sc. est. rudis, 
untrained, or, unskilled. Sc. cupidinis 
(§ 126), out of cupidine. quid facit: 
indic. in a dependent question, a con- 
struction very much less common 
than the subj. in such a question. 
The indic. is esp. striking here, be- 
cause quod facit, a simple rel. clause, 
in which the indic. would have been 
the only possible construction, would 
have been both natural and metrical. 
non sentit amérem, 7s not conscious of 
her passion. 


638-651. “By this time Atalanta’s 
father and the spectators were clamoring 
for the race between Atalanta and Hip- 
pomenes. Hippomenes appealed to me, 
source of his passion, for help. I gave him 
three golden apples which, it chanced, 
I had just plucked from my domain in Cy- 
press. Ialso taught him how to use them.” 


638-641. cursts, races. Cf. cursts, 
575. cum... invocat: a cwm-inversum 


clause; see note on cum... wmperat, 
3. 3-4. There is no hint in Ovid that 
any of the unsuccessful suitors had 
appealed to Venus. Cf. ante Iovem 
supplex per vota precatus, ix. 624, with 
note on ante. prolés Neptinia: see 
605-606, 617. -que: joins ait to in- 
vocat; see note on -que, 2. 33. com- 
precor may be (1) parenthetical: in 
that event adsit and adiwvet are ex- 
amples of the subj. of prayer; or (2) 
we may explain comprecor . . . adsit 
. . . adiurvet as we explained det... 
rogat, 1.386. See notes there, and note 
on et... auferat, 8. 708-709. 
642-643. non invida, wngrudging, 
or, kindly, gracious. méta...sum 
implies ‘and I was eager to help him.’ 
fateor: parenthetical; cf. Codnfiteor, 
2.52... nec =et tamen non; nec... 
dabatur thus =‘and yet but little time 
was granted in which to help.’ opis 
mora, delaying of help, or, delay with 
respect to help. See §130. dabatur: 
for the short a in the first syllable see 
notes on dabat, 3. 88, 6. 231. 
644-645. Est... dicunt: parataxis; 
§249. indigenae: a noun, the natwes. 
Cypriae: for Cyprus as a favorite 
haunt of Venus see i. 691-694. prisci 
=an adv., long, or, longago. See § 213. 


METAMORPHOSEON 


[646-656 


sacravere senés templisque accédere dotem 
hanc iussére meis; medi6 nitet arbor in arvdé, 
fulva comas, fulvé ramis crepitantibus auro. 
Hinc tria forte mea veniéns décerpta ferébam 


aurea poma mani, nitllique videnda nisi ipsi 


Hippomenén adii, docuique quis tisus in illis. 
Signa tubae dederant, cum carcere pronus uterque 
émicat, et summam celeri pede libat harénam: 
posse putés illds siccd freta radere passi, 


655 


et segetis cinae stantis percurrere aristas. 


Adiciunt animés iuveni clamorque favorque 


646-648. sacravére: § 115. templis 
...accédere, be added to the temple. 
Cf. accessére, 8. 678. For case of templis 
see § 134 or §138. For other con- 
structions with accédere, be added to, 
see note on accessit ad, 3.72. ddtem: 
pred. acc., as endowment. comas: see 
§ 147. 

649-651. Hinc: join with venvéns. 
tria: see note on Jer, 2. 270. forte: 
often best translated by a paren- 
thetical clause, as 2t chanced, or, vt so 
happened. décerpta =quae décerpse- 
ram. nulli...ipsi: see § 133. ¢psi=ei = 
Hippoment. quis... in illis: sc. sit, 
in a dependent question. For ellipsis 
of the subj. see note on viris, i. 517. 
quis: adj., as in 611. 


652-668. “The race begins. The spec- 
tators, favoring Hippomenes, cheer him 
on. Atalanta might easily have left him 
far behind, but she loiters, gazing eagerly 
at his face. Feeling the strain of the race 
while the goal is yet far away, Hippemenes 
flings one of the goldenapples. While At- 
alanta stops to pick it up, he passes her.” 


652-655. cum... émicat... libat: 
a cum-inversum clause; see note on 
cum... tmperat, 3.3-4. In prose 
we might have cum signa tubae de- 
dissent, carcere, etc. earcere, barrier, 
or, starting-place. Ovid describes the 
start as he might describe the start 
of a chariot race. Cf. v. 145, ruunt 


. . effusi carcere curruis. pronus, 
bent far forward. In x. 586 Vergil de- 
scribes a man wno is driving a chariot 
as proénus pendéns in verbera, i.e. as 
bent far forward over the front of the 
chariot as he lashes his steeds. Cf. 
also pronus in 1. 376, said of a wor- 
shiper. uterque: for the gender cf. 
procumbit uterque prénus humi, 1. 375- 
376, with note on wterque. summam, 
the surface of. Cf. corpora summa, 
2. 235, with note on swmma. libat, 
barely touches, or, passes lightly over. 
putés, one would think; potential subj. 
in present time. See notes on putdrés, 
7. 82, and on crédas, viii. 691. Ovid 
writes as if he were actually witness- 
ing what he is describing. siccd... 
passi: i.e. without wetting their feet. 
canae: as grain ripens, the color of 
leaves and tassels changes from green 
to yellow, and then to a creamy white. 
percurrere aristas: since segetis . . 
aristas balances siccd . . . passi, the 
sense must be skim over (without mak- 
ing them bend). Sc., then, sine tactu, 
or the like. In these verses Ovid had 
in mind what Vergil said in vii. 808- 
811 of Camilla. For another reminis- 
cence of Vergil see note on 608, at the 
end. 

656-659. Adiciunt animos: cf. cld- 
moribus augent adiciuntque animos, 
7. 120-121, with notes. iuveni: see 
§ 131. duvenis would have been metri~ 


657-671 | 


verbaque dicentum “‘Nunc, nunc incumbere tempus 

Nunc viribus itere totis! 
Dubium Megaréius hérés 

gaudeat an virgo magis his Schoenéia dictis. 


Propera! 
Vincés.”’ 


Hippomené! 
Pelle moram! 
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639 


5) 


660 


O quotiéns, cum iam posset transire, morata est, 
spectatosque dit vultiis invita reliquit! 

Aridus é lassd veniébat anhélitus ore, 

métaque erat longé: tum dénique dé tribus inum 


fétibus arboreis prdlés Neptiinia misit. 


665 


Obstipuit virgd, nitidique cupidine pomi 

déclinat cursiis, aurumque volibile tollit. 

Praeterit Hippomenés: resonant spectacula plausi! 
Illa moram celeri cessataque tempora cursti 


corrigit, atque iterum iuvenem post terga relinquit. 


670 


Et rirsus pomi iacti remorata secundi 


cal. dicentum, of those who cried 
again and again. The form is more 
convenient, metrically, than the nor- 
mal form, dicentium, would be.  in- 
cumbere: sc. té cursui; see §151. 
Study incumbo in Vocabulary. Pro- 
pera... ttere... Pelle... vincés: 
more effective, because more emo- 


tional, than Si... properdris ..., 
usus eris. .., pepuleris .. ., vincés 
would be. Dubium: sc. est. Me- 


garéius hérés, Megareus’s hero son. 
661-665. quotiéns: exclamatory, 
how often! cum, although. spectatos 
... ditt =qués dit spectaverat. For the 
word specto see note on spectds .. . 
spectabere, 3.98. invita: see § 213. Ari- 
dus ... anhélitus: render by Dry, 
panting breath. Gre: sc. Hippomenis. 
-que, and yet. See note on -que, 1. 330. 
longé: Ovid might have said longinqua. 
But both in prose and in verse there 
are many examples of adv. with sum, 
survivals from the time when swm 
always meant ‘exist,’ ‘live,’ and so 
was always used with an adv., not 
with a pred. adjective. See note on 
Haud temeré est visum, ix. 375.  féti- 
bus arboreis, children of the tree, the 


apples (644-651). In 4. 125, 161 fétis 
is used of mulberries. Cf. the personi- 
fication in comae, foliage, properly, 
‘tresses.’ 

668. spectacula: here the seats of 
the spectators. 


669-680. “Atalanta soon overtakes and 
passes Hippomenes. He then throws the 
second apple, with the same result. Then, 
with a prayer to me to help him, he flings 
the third apple, with all his might, to the 
side. I made Atalanta seek it, and I 
made it heavier. So Hippomenes won the 
race, and gained Atalanta 'as his bride.” 


669. celeri ... curst, by a burst of 
speed. See §214. cessata ...tem- 
pora, tumes of wtnaction, or, times of 
loitering. See note on cessant, 2. 279. 
cessata is a transferred epithet; see 
§ 212. It is, also, a deponent part. of 
cessO. Similar deponent participles of 
intr. verbs are adultus, ‘full grown,’ 
from adolésc6, and concrétus, ‘grown 
together,’ ‘tangled,’ from concrésco. 

670. corrigit, makes amends for. 
For position see § 232. 

671-672. remorata: true pass. part., 
delayed. See notes on comitatus, 1. 
312, and on comitate, 8. 692. 


640 


METAMORPHOSEON 


[672-680 


cOnsequitur transitque virum. Pars ultima cursis 


restabat: “Nunc” inquit “ades, dea miineris auctor 


1? 


inque latus campi, qué tardius illa rediret, 


675 


iécit ab obliqué nitidum iuvendliter aurum. 


An peteret virgd visa est dubitare: coégi 
tollere, et adiéci sublatd pondera malo, 
impediique oneris pariter gravitate moraque, 
néve meus sermd cursi sit tardior ipso, 

680 praeterita est virgo: dixit sua praemia victor! 


672. ultima, only the last. 

673-675. ades (mith2), stand by (me), 
or, aid (me). Adsum was often used 
of standing by one in court, then of 
aiding in general. For Hippomenes’s 
appeal here see note on cum invocat, 
640. inque: see note on per séque, 
8.680. qué, in order that. Cf. quo... 
dubités, 2. 44, with note on qué. red- 
iret: i.e. from pursuing the apple. 
ab obliqué, sidewise, away from the 
straight line of the race. Ovid might 
have written in oblicum; cf. in oblicum, 
2. 130, with note. 

676-680. An peteret ... dubi- 
tare: for the single dependent ques- 
tion, introduced by an, ef. haeret an 
haec sit, 4. 132, with note on haeret 
an. peteret: see note on qua... 
flectat, 2.169. coégi: see note on 
qualem ... sordrum, 2.14. In prose 
ego would, doubtless, have been writ- 
ten. Seenoteon Nitor, 2.72. tollere: 
as subject sc. eam; see note on inspirare, 
1.334.  sublat6 =postquam sublatum 
est, or postquam id sustulit. mal6: see 
§138. impedii: sc. eam. néve... 
virgo: the né-clause is, of course, not 


. virge. 


the purpose of praeterita . . 
It expresses, rather, Ovid’s purpose 
in making the statements in 680. The 
sense is, ‘and that my story shall not 
be... (I will finish my tale at 


once), the maid,’ etc. So, in English, 
‘Not to weary you, he won the race,’ 
means, ‘Not to weary you, (I will say 
in brief), he won,’ etc. Cf. note on 
Qué... minus dubités, 8. 620. Ovid 
has a habit of finishing his stories—or 
divisions of his stories—in a few rapid 
sentences; compare 1.414-415,7. 72-73, 
7. 155-158. Such brevity is in sharp 
contrast to his general tendency to 
dwell, in leisurely fashion, on details. 
curst: for case and position see note 
Ono... Clas la o22-o25e Shas 
his proper; cf. similar uses of swus 
in 1. 401, 2. 186, 2. 224.—Hippomenes 
and Atalanta forgot to show due 
gratitude to Venus. To punish them, 
she made them offend Cybele (§§ 309, 
311). That goddess transformed 
them into a lion and a lioness, and 
yoked them to her car. For Cybele 
and her lions see iii. 111-113, with 
notes, 
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Nec satis hoc Bacché est! Ipsds quoque déserit agros, 85 
cumque choré melidre sui vinéta Timdli 
Pactdlonque petit, quamvis non aureus illd 
tempore nec caris erat invididsus harénis. 
Hune adsuéta cohors Satyri Bacchaeque frequentant. 
At Silénus abest: titubantem annisque merdque 90 
ruricolae cépére Phryges, vinctumque cordnis 
ad régem diixére Midan, cui Thracius Orpheus 
orgia tradiderat cum Cecropid Eumolpé. 
Qui simul agnovit socium comitemque sacrorum, 


SELECTION XII 
The Story of Midas 
Metamorphoses 11. 85-145 


On this Selection see § 391, and 
Gayley (§ 362), pages 110-111, 152, 
157-158, and §§ 85-86, 113, on pages 
498, 507. 


85-99. Bacchus goes from Thrace to 
Lydia, attended by all the Satyrs, save 
Silenus. The Phrygians bring Silenus, 
bound, to King Midas, who treats him 
kindly and restores him to Bacchus. 


85-86. hoc: the punishment in- 
flicted by Bacchus on the Thracian 
Bacchantes, who had killed Orpheus 
(§ 391). agrés: sc. Thraciae. meliore, 
kindlier. sui, his beloved. 

87-88. Pactdlon: for form see § 106. 
quamvis ... erat: for quamvis with 
the indic. see note on quamis... 
eras. . . tenébant, 2.177. In the best 
prose quamvis grants something for the 
sake of argument (not because it is 
true); quamquam and cum =‘ though, 
in fact.’ Both here and in 2. 177 Cic- 
ero would have used guamquam with 
the indic., or cum with the subjunc- 


tive. For an example in Vergil of 
quamvis with indic. see v. 542. 

89-90. Hunc.. frequentant, 
crowd about him. adsuéta, usual; lit., 
‘accustomed (to Bacchus).’ abest is 
explained by titubantem... Eumolpé, 
90-93, which =titubantem enim, etc. 
While ebrius, Silenus strayed far 
away from Bacchus to Phrygia, the 
land of Midas. 

91-93. vinctum .. . corénis: a 
sign of high revelry. The Romans 
wore garlands at carouses, not at 
orderly dinners. dixére: for form 
see § 115. orgia: esp. used of the rites 
of Bacchus. tradiderat, had delivered, 
as teacher to pupil. cum, as well as to. 
Cecropid Eumolpé: for scansion see 
§ 293. 

94. Qui=Midds. For Qui simul 
(atque) see note on quae... ubi, 1. 337. 
agnovit: this Midas could easily do 
because he had been trained by Or- 
pheus in the rites of Bacchus (92-93). 
socium ... sacrorum: cf. mortis... 
comes, 3. 58-59. Silenus was Midas’s 
socius comesque sacrérum, as well as 
Bacchus’s. 


641 


642 


METAMORPHOSEON 


[95-109 


95 hospitis adventii féstum genialiter égit 
per bis quinque diés et itinctas drdine noctis. 
Et iam stellarum sublime coégerat agmen 
Lucifer tindecimus, Lydés cum laetus in agroés 
réx venit et iuveni Silénum reddit alumno. 


100 


Huic deus optandi gratum, sed inutile, fécit 


miuneris arbitrium, gaudéns altdre recepto. 
Ille, male istirus donis, ait, ‘‘Effice quicquid 
corpore contigerd fulvum vertatur in aurum.” 
Adnuit optatis, nocitiraque minera solvit 


105 


Liber, et indoluit quod nén meliora petisset. 


Laetus abit gaudetque mald Berecyntius hérés, 
pollicitique fidem tangend6 singula temptat, 
vixque sibi crédéns non alta fronde virentem 
ilice détraxit virgam: virga aurea facta est. 


95-96. féstum: here a noun, = 
diem féstum; féstum agere ='make 
holiday.’ bis quinque: take with noc- 
tis also. O6rdine: modal abl. (§ 158), 
in ordered array, or, in sequence, or, 
consecutively. 

97. stellarum ...coégerat agmen: 
i.e. had led (driven) away the stars. 
Cogere agmen is a military expression, 
‘close up the ranks,’ ‘bring up the 
rear,’ used of keeping an army to- 
gether, to lead it away without loss 
of aman. Cf. stellae, quarum agmina 
cogit Licifer, 2. 114-115, with notes. 
sublime, on high; see § 213. 

98-99. wandecimus: here the elev- 
enth; the festival had lasted ten full 
days (95-96). cum... venit: a cum- 
inversum clause; see note on cum... 
wmperat, 3. 3-4. iuveni: i.e. ever youth- 
ful, as more than human. alumndé 
(eius): Bacchus. 


100-126. Bacchus, grateful, gives Midas 
the right to ask for any gift he wishes; he 
will surely have his wish granted. Midas 
asks that whatever he touches shall change 
to gold. His wish is granted. 


100-101. Huic=Midae.  optandi 
+ + - Mmuneris arbitrium, the privilege 


to choose, at will, a gift. inutile fore- 
shadows the outcome of the story; 
see notes on homini, 3. 136, and on 
néequiquam, 10. 3. Vergil is very fond 
of anticipating an unfavorable out- 
come. gaudéns...recepté, joying in 
the recovery of. For the force given to 
the part. see § 214. altére balances 
alumno, 99. 

102-103. male, wickedly, or, fool- 
tshly; lit., ‘badly,’ ‘ineffectively.’ Ef- 
fice . . . vertatur, Make whatever I 
touch... turn ttself; see note on fac 
condas, 3. 13. 

104. optatis, his prayers; see § 216, 
1. miunera solvit, paid over the (prom- 
tsed) gift; this expression is modelled 
on solvere peciiniam, ‘pay money,’ 
‘settle a debt.’ 

105. quod... petisset: see note 
on quod... habérent, 6. 269-270. 

106. hérés: some accounts made 
Midas son of the goddess Cybele 
(§§ 309, 311), to whom Mt. Berecyn- 
tus, in Phrygia, was especially sacred. 

107-108. fidem, reliability, or, truth; 
see § 202. tangendo: abl. of a gerund, 
with singula as its object. sibi, his 
own eyes. non alta: i.e. thin; see note 
on non aliter quam, 4. 122. 


110-122] 


Tollit hum6 saxum: saxum quoque palluit auro. 


Contigit et glaebam: contacti glaeba potenti 
massa fit. Arentis Cereris décerpsit aristas: 


aurea messis erat. 
Hesperidas donasse putés. 


admivit digitds, postés radiare videntur. 


Ille etiam liquidis palms ubi laverat undis, 
unda fluéns palmis Danaén élidere posset. 
Vix spés ipse suds anim6 capit, aurea fingéns 


omnia. 


exstrictas dapibus nec tostae friigis egentis: 
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110 
Démptum tenet arbore pomum: 
Si postibus altis 
115 
Gaudenti ménsas posuére ministri 
120 


tum vérdo, sive ille sua Cereadlia dextra 
minera contigerat, Cerealia dona rigébant, 


110. For the repetition in saxum: 
saxum see note on magnum magno, 3. 


60, and § 300. 
111-112. et, also. massa: i.e. 
a mass of molten gold. Arentis, 


ripened. Ovid is thinking of grain 
(grass) that has been allowed to stand, 
and so has become ripe and dry. 
Cereris . . . aristas, ears of grain; cf. 
Cereris . . . minere, 10. 74, with note. 

113. pdmum, fruit in general; for 
pomum, ‘mulberry,’ see 4. 89, 4. 132, 
4. 165. 

114-115. putés, one would think. 
We have here a potential subj. in 
present time; Ovid writes as if he 
were actually witnessing the trans- 
formation. For the potential subj. 
in past time see note on vidérés, 6. 
296. Si... admdovit ... viden- 
tur: in generalizing cond. sentences, 
Latin often uses the same mood and 
tenses as in generalizing rel. clauses; 
see note on adverti ... spectantur, 
6. 180-181. admovit, laid on. videntur: 
true passive. radiare videntur =gleam 
before his very eyes. Cf. aurdtaque 
... videntur, 8. 702, with notes. 

117. palmis: see §152. posset is 
possit shifted to refer to the past; see 
note on quis .. . dubitaret?, 4. 704. 
Render élidere posset by could have 
cajoled. Contrast putés, 114. 


ELS VK sue 


capit: i.e. he hopes 
to effect more transformations than 
he can, at the moment, in imagination 


definitely picture to himself. Join 
animé both with capit and with 
jingéns. aurea fingéns, fancying (all 
things) golden. 

119. Gaudenti: sc. ez; advers. 
asyndeton. Verses 119-126 =‘ But, 
when his slaves set before him food 
and drink, food and drink too turned 


to gold.’ posuére =apposuére; see 
$2215 
120. nec... egentis: litotes; see 


note on non alta, 108. tostae frigis: 
bread; tostae is from torred. Grain was 
roasted before grinding, to make it 
less tough and so more easily reducible 
to meal. Cf. frigés .. . torrére parant 
flammis et frangere saxd, i. 178-179, 
with notes on torrére and on saxo. 

121-122. sive... rigébant: for 
mood and tenses see note on Si... 
videntur, 114-115. For sive... sive 
see note on sive... sive... sive, 
3. 46-47. Cerealia...mitmnera... 
Cerealia déna: cf. Cereris . . . aristas, 
112, Cereris . . . minere, 10. 74, with 
notes. For the repetition see note 
on magnum magno, 3. 60. rigébant: 
ef. dériguit . . . malis, 6. 3038, said of 
the transformation of Niobe into a 
stone. 


METAMORPHOSEON 


[123-133 


sive dapés avid convellere dente parabat, 
lammina fulva dapés, admotd dente, premébat. 


125 


Miscuerat piris auct6rem mineris undis: 


fiisile per ricttis aurum fluitare vidérés. 
Attonitus novitate mali, divesque miserque, 

effugere optat opés, et quae modo voverat ddit. 

Copia nilla famem relevat, sitis drida guttur 


130 


trit, et invisd meritus torquétur ab aurd, 


ad caelumque manis et splendida bracchia tolléns, 
“Da veniam, Lénaee pater! peccavimus,” inquit, 
“sed miserére, precor, specidsdque éripe damné.”’ 


123-124. sive ... paradbat,... 
premébat: we have the impf. in both 
clauses, because the actions are 
thought of as going on at exactly the 
same time: ‘even while he was seek- 
ing to eat... , it was turning into 
gold.’ See note on perdctum est, 8. 
619. dapés ... dapés: accusative. 
admét6.. . premébat, when ( =by the 
time that) he had applied his teeth, was 
mastering. 

125-126. There is parataxis here 
(§ 249): if he had. . ., one would have 
seen. puris...undis: see § 136. aucté- 
rem mineris: a (would-be) humorous 
expression for vinwm (§§ 369, 373, 375, 
394), possible because auctorem mi- 
neris =Bacchum, which, in verse, can 
easily =vinum (§ 207). The ancients 
seldom drank wine without mixing it 
with water. The actual drinking is 
not set outin words. vidérés: see note 
on vidérés, 6.296. Contrast putas, 114. 


127-145. In despair, Midas prays Bac- 
chus to annul his gift. Bacchus, consent- 
ing, bids him go to the Pactolus, and wade 
through it to its source. Midas does so; 
and, in consequence, since that day the 
sands of the Pactolus have been golden. 


127-128. dives... 
rich and yet poor. 


- “que, at once 
effugere optat: 


see §177. modo =niper. viverat =op- 
tarat, had prayed for. 

129-130. Cdépia: sc. cibi, ‘food’; 
advers. asyndeton. 4rida, causing 
dryness, parching; see § 212. meritus, 
deservedly; lit., ‘having earned (the 
torment).’ The object of meritus is, 
logically, in torquétur ab auré. tor- 
quétur, is racked. ab: the gold is 
personified, viewed as a deliberate 
agent; cf. scopulum, qui... , operitur 
ab aequore moté, 4. 731-732, with note 
on ab aequore. 

131. ad caelumque: the best writ- 
ers, both in prose and in verse, were 
unwilling to join -que to a monosyllab- 
ic prep., because such a prep. was 
felt as forming one word with its 
noun. Cf. note on nescid quoque, 6. 185. 
splendida: shining, i.e. now covered 
with gold; join with manus, too. 

132. pater: often a term of respect 
for a god. 

133. miserére: sc. mei; with éripe 
sc. mé. specidsd: i.e. to outward 
seeming so beautiful. In this scorn- 
ful use the word came to have a sense 
akin to that of its English derivative 
‘specious.’ In speciésd . . . damné, 
then, we have oxymoron; see note on 
tacitO. . . murmure, 6. 203. damné: 
see § 152, or note on silici, 1. 174, 


134-145] 
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645 


Mite deum nimen: Bacchus peccasse fatentem 


restituit, pactique fidé data munera solvit. 


135 


“Néve male optat6 maneas circumlitus auro, 
vade,”’ ait, “ad magnis vicinum Sardibus amnem, 
perque iugum montis labentibus obvius undis 
carpe viam, ddnec venias ad fltiminis ortis, 


splimigerdque tuum fonti, qua plirimus exit, 


140 


subde caput, corpusque simul, simul élue crimen.” 
Réx iussae succédit aquae: vis aurea tinxit 
flimen, et him4nd dé corpore cessit in amnem. 
Nunc quoque iam veteris percept sémine vénae 


arva rigent aurd madidis pallentia glaebis. 


134-135. Mite: sc. est. (sé) pec- 
casse fatentem, because he confessed 
that, etc.; see note on immeritam, 
4. 670. pacti . . . fidé, by way of ful- 
fillment of his pledge; fidé is instr. abl. 
with data. For fidé, used of what 
causes belief, see § 202; for pactum as 
noun cf. Pacta placent, 4. 91.  solvit 
(ab €6), strips. 

136. Verses 136-145 justify the 
note on splendida, 131. Néve (1) 
joins ait, 137, with its object (the O. 
R.), to solvit, 135, and (2) introduces 
the negative purpose clause in 136. 
See notes on néve, 4. 87, and on neu, 
4.716. male: asin 102. circumlitus: 
a fine word (smeared, or, daubed), esp. 
now that Midas realizes the foolish- 
ness of his request. 

137. vicinum: vicinus, as adj.. is 
construed with the dat., as noun, with 
the genitive. Inimicus is used in like 
ways. amnem: the Pactolus. For 
this word see note on 3. 79. 

138. perque: an exception to the 
rule stated in note on ad caelumque, 
131. obvius, freely, breasting; lit., 


145 


‘(set) in the way of.’ See note on 
feréx, 3. 68. Render 138 by breasting 
its waters as they glide over (or, through) 
the mountain ridge. Midasis to go up 
the Pactolus to its source. 

140. pluirimus, in fullest volume; cf. 
altissimus, 3. 50, clarissimus, 4. 664, 
with notes. 

142. iussae: transferred epithet 
(§ 212); see note on tussds, 3.105. vis: 
as often, in bad sense, violence. tinxit, 
dyed, or, stavned. 

144. iam... vénae, having ap- 
propriated the seeds of the veins (of 
the metal) by this time ancient (i.e. 
that goes back so far in time). Ovid 
is trying, not altogether happily, to 
say, ‘though all this happened so long 
ago, yet, even today,’ etc. Cf. quis 
hoc crédat, nist sit pro teste vetustas?, 
1. 400, with notes. For vam see note on 
Tie acetis oe Lolwe venae?) coll: 
sing.; see § 187. 

145. rigent ... pallentia, are stiff 


and yellow. auré... glaebis: abl. 
abs., since their sods are drenched 
with gold. 
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VOCABULARY 


This Vocabulary includes all the words that appear in the Selections from 
Vergil and the Selections from Ovid edited by Professor Knapp. 


The Vocabulary and the Notes supplement each other. 
tions are usually explained in the Notes. 


page 138. 


Idiomatic combina- 
For the abbreviations employed see 


Black-face type is used for the words or the expressions that are defined, 
and for the etymological matter which is given within square brackets. 


Definitions are given in ordinary type. 


Italics are used for explanatory matter. 


When a Latin word occurs in italics, in the explanatory matter, its vowel- 


quantities are marked. 


Al}, interj., expressing sorrow or regret, 
ah!, oh!, alas! 

A, ab, abs, prep. with abl., properly de- 
noting motion from a point, used (1) 
of space, from, away from, or on, in 
(in such phrases as 4 terg6, in the 
rear, ab utraque parte, on each side), 
(2) of time, from, after, (3) of separa- 
tion, source, origin, lineage, cause, 
from, descended from, on account 
of, (4) of agency, by. As prep. 
prefix, away from, from. 

abactus: see abig6. 

Abantiadés, -dae, m., a descendant of 
Abas, 7. e. Perseus, great-grandson 
of Abas (a king of Argos). 

Abaris, -ris, m., Abaris, a Rutulian. 

Abas, Abantis, m., Abas. (1) A Trojan. 
(2) A Greek. (3) An Etruscan. 

abditus: see abdo. 

abd6é, -dere, -didi, -ditus [ab +dé], 
tr., put away, set aside, remove, 
hide, conceal. 

abditcé, -dicere, -duxi, -ductus [ab + 
dtcé], tr., lead away, remove; draw 
back. 

abeo, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itum [ab +e6], 
intr., go away, from, or off, depart; 
retreat, escape. 

abiés, -etis, f., fir-tree; fir-wood. 

abig6, -igere, -égi, -actus [ab +ag6], 
tr., drive away, remove, dispel. 

abitus, -tus [abed], m., egress, exit, 
outlet. 

ablatus: see auferé. 


ablué, -luere, -lui, -litus [ab + 1. lud], 
tr., wash off or away; cleanse, purify. 

abnego, -are, -avi, -atus [ab +neg6]. 
tr., deny utterly; atr., refuse. 

abnuo, -nuere, -nui, -nitus [ab +nué, 
old verb, nod], tr., refuse, reject. 

aboleo, -olére, -olévi, -olitus, tr., 
efface, destroy, remove. 

abreptus: see abripio. 

abripi6, -ripere, -ripui, -reptus [ab + 
rapio], tr., hurry away, carry off by 
force; seize, lay hold on. 

abrump6, -rumpere, -ripi, -ruptus 
[ab +rump6], tr., break off, rend, 
sever. F%g., destroy, set at naught, 
outrage, violate. abruptus, -a, -um, 
pf. pass. part. as adj., steep, abrupt. 
As noun, abruptum, -ti, n., abyss. 

abruptum, -ti: see abrumpo. 

abruptus: see abrumpé. 

abs: see a. 

abscessus, -sus [abs +cédé], m., de- 
parture, withdrawal. 

abscind6, -scindere, -scidi, -scissus 
{ab +scind6], tr., cut off; rend, 
sever. 

abscissus: see abscind6. 

abscondé, -condere, -condi, -conditus 
[abs +cond6], tr., put away, put 
aside; hide, conceal. F%g., lose 
sight of, leave behind. 

abséns: see absum. 

absisté, -sistere, -stiti, — [ab +sist6], 

_ intr. (§ 151), withdraw or depart 
from. Fig., cease, desist (with inf.) . 


ABSTINEO 


abstined, -tinére, -tinui, -tentus 
[abs +tened], ¢tr., hold off, keep 
pack, restrain; itr. (§ 151), re- 
strain (one’s self), forbear. 

abstrid6, -tridere, -trisi, -trisus 
[abs +trid6], ¢tr., push or thrust 
away. fF ig., hide, conceal. 

abstuli: see auferé. 

absum, abesse, afui, — [ab +sum], 
intr., be away or absent, be distant; 
be missing or wanting. abséns, 
absentis, pres. part. as adj., absent, 
far away, distant. 

abstim6, -simere, -stimpsi, -simptus 
{ab +stm6], tr., take away. Fg., 
remove, consume, devour; spend, 
waste; kill, destroy. 

ac: see atque. 

Acamas, -mantis, m., Acamas, son of 
Theseus, one of the Greeks who hid in 
the Wooden Horse. 

acanthus, -thi, m., acanthus, a plant 
now called bear’s-foot or bear’s- 
breech; it grows in Southern Europe, 
Asia Minor, and India. Its leaf 
supplies forms much used in em- 
broidery and wm sculpture. 

Acarnan, -nanis, m., an Acarnanian, 
a dweller in Acarnania, a district 
of Greece, north of the Corinthian 
Gulf. 

Acca, Accae, f., Acca, a comrade of 
Camilla. 

accéd6, -cédere, -cessi, -cessum 
[ad +céd6], intr., go to, approach; 
be added (to); tr. (a poetic use), 
come to, approach, reach. 

acceler6, -are, -avi, -atum [ad + 
celer6], intr., make haste, hasten. 

accend6, -cendere, -cendi, -cénsus 
{ad +cande6], tr., kindle, set on fire. 
Fig., inflame, fire, incense, arouse. 

accénsus: see accendo. 

acceptus: see accipio. 

accessus, -sts [accéd6], m., a going to, 
coming to, approach. 

accid6, -cidere, -cidi, -cisus [ad + 
caed6], tr., cut into, hew. 

accinctus: see accingo. 

accing6, -cingere, -cinxi, -cinctus 
[ad +cing6], ¢r., gird on; arm, equip. 


ACESTA 


Fig., gird (one’s self) for, get ready 
for, apply (one’s self) to. 

accipio, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus [ad + 
capid], tr., take to (one’s self), take, 
receive. J'ig., welcome, greet, en- 
tertain; hear, note, regard, learn. 

accipiter, -tris, m., hawk. 

accisus: see accido. 

accitus, -tis [ad +cie6], m., summons, 
eall. 

acclinis, -e, adj., leaning on or against. 

acclivis, -e [ad +clivus], adj., sloping 
(sharply) upward, steep. 

accold, -colere, -colui, -cultus [ad + 
col6], tr., dwell by, dwell near, dwell 
on. 

accommod6, -are, -avi, -atus [ad + 
commodo, adjust to a measure, fit; 
cf. modus], tr., fit to; fasten to, 
gird to. 

accommodus, -a,-um [ad+commodus, 
adjusted, fitted (to)], adj., fitted for, 
adapted to, suitable to, suitable for. 

accub6, -cubare, -cubui, -cubitum 
[ad +cub6, old verb, lie], intr., lie 
near, recline by; lie, recline. 

accumbé, -cumbere, -cubui, -cubitum 
{ad -+cumbé6, old verb, lay], intr. 
(§ 151), lay (one’s self) down; lie, 
recline. 

accumul6, -are, -avi, -atus [ad +cu- 
mulus], tr., heap up, pile high. F7g., 
pile high, honor. 

accurr6, -currere, -curri or -cucurri, 
-cursum [ad +curr6], intr., run to, 
hasten to. 

acer, Acris, acre, adj., properly, sharp, 
pointed, in physical sense, but 

_ always used fig., of persons, keen, 
valiant, gallant; fierce, violent; of 
horses, fiery, spirited; of things, 
bitter, galling. 

acerbus, -a, -um, adj., bitter (to the 
taste), harsh. F%g., bitter, severe, 
cruel; painful, sorrowful. 

acernus, -a, -um, adj., made of maple, 
maple. 

acerra, -rae, f., box for incense, censer. 

acervus, -vi, m., heap, pile. 

Acesta, -tae, f., Acesta, a town in 
Sicily, later called Egesta, or Segesta. 


ACESTES 


Acestés, -tae, m., Acestes, a king in 
Sicily, son of the river-god Crinisus 
and Egesta, or Segesta, a Trojan 
woman. 

Achaemenidés, -dae, m., Achaemeni- 
des, a Greek rescued by Aeneas from 
the land of the Cyclops. 

Achaicus, -a, -um, adj., of Achaia 
(originally the name of a part of the 
Peloponnesus, Greece, but applied by 
the Romans to all Greece; hence) 
Grecian, Greek. 

Achatés, -tae, m., Achates, the trusty 
comrade of Aeneas. 

Acher6n, -rontis, m., Acheron, a 
river of the underworld; the under- 
world. 

Achillés, -lis or -li, m., Achilles, son of 
Peleus, who was King of Phthia in 
Thessaly, and the nymph Thetis. He 
was chief champion of the Greeks 
before Troy. 

Achilléiis, -a, -um, adj., belonging to 
Achilles, Achilles’s. 

Achivus, -a, -um, adj., Grecian, 
Greek. As noun, Achivi, -vérum, 
pl. m., the Greeks. 

Acidalia, -ae, f., Acidalia, a name of 
Venus, derived from the Fons Acida- 
lius, in Boeotia, Greece, a haunt of 
Venus and the Graces. 

aciés, -éi, f., a sharp edge (of a 
weapon), a weapon, esp. a sword. 
Fig., Jine of battle, armed host 
(thought of as a sword), battle; 
keenness of vision, sight; the organ 
of vision, the pupil of the eye, the 
eye. 

Acragas, -gantis, m., Acragas, a city 
in Sicily, commonly called Agrigen- 
tum, modern Girgentt. 

Acrisiénéiis, -a, -um, adj., Argive, 
Greek (properly, pertaining to 
Acrisius, the father of Danaé, and 
King of Argos). 

acriter [acer], adv., spiritedly, eagerly. 

acta, actae, f., seashore, beach, strand. 

Actius, -a, -um, adj., of or belonging 
to Actium (a headland of Epirus, 
Greece), Actian. 

1. actus: see ago. 


1. ADEO 


2. actus, Actiis [ag6], m., properly, 
driving; vigorous motion, impulse, 
force. 

acumen, -minis [acud], n., a point; 
head of a javelin. , 

acuo, acuere, aculi, acitus, tr., sharpen. 
F1g., whet, kindle, arouse. actus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., 
sharpened, pointed. 

acus, acts, c., needle. 

acitus: see acud. 

ad, prep., with acc., properly denoting 
motion toward, used (1) of motion, 
to, toward, against, (2) with idea 
of motion partly or wholly lest, over 
against, by, at, near, among, (3) in 
modal relations, according to, by, in 
harmony with, in unison with. As 
prep. prefix, ad also often has inten- 
sive force, very, greatly, exceedingly. 

adactus: see adig6. 

adamantéiis, -a, -um [adamas], adj., 
adamantine. 

adams, -mantis, m., adamant (prop- 
erly the strongest iron or steel, but 
used in poetry of any lasting material). 

Adamastus, -ti, m., Adamastus, father 
of Achaemenides. 

addénse6, -dénsére, —, — 
dénsus], tr., make close, 
compact; close up, compress. 

addic6, -dicere, -dixi, -dictus [ad + 
dic6d], ¢r., award to, adjudge, 
deliver to; give up, surrender. 

additus: see addo. 

add6é, -dere, -didi, -ditus [ad +d6], 
tr., put to, place to, place on, place 
beside, add; add (in speech). 

addicé, -dicere, -dixi, -ductus [ad + 
dicd], tr., lead to, guide to, conduct; 
draw to (one’s self), draw back, 
make taut, make tight, strain. 
adductus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. 
as adj., drawn back, made taut, 
strained (of the arms or of weapons). 

adductus: see addtco. 

adémptus: see adim6é. 

1. adeo, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itus [ad + 
e6], tr. and intr., go to, go toward, 
approach, visit; meet, encounter, 
face, confront; bear the force 
(brunt) of. 


[ad + 
make 


2. ADEO 


2. aded [ad +e6, adv., thither], adv., 
lit., up to that point; to such an 
extent, to that degree, so far; so, 
thus; so very, so completely. Often, 
emphasizing a preceding adj., adv., 
or pron., tt=the proper form of 
ipse; even, indeed, very may then 
serve as a rendering. 

adfabilis, -e [adfor], adj., easily ad- 
dressed; easy of access, courteous. 

1. adfatus: see adfor. 

2. adfadtus, -tiis [adfor], m., address, 
speech. 

adfecté, -are, -avi, -atus [freg. of 
adfici6], tr., make for, strive after; 
seize, grasp. 

adfectus, -tuis [adficid], m., state of 
mind; mood; emotion; good-will, 
love; passion. 

adferé, adferre, attuli, allatus [ad + 
fer6], tr., bring to, carry to; bring, 
present; guide, conduct. 

adficié, -ficere, -féci, -fectus [ad + 
facid], tr., do something to, deal 
with; affect, influence for good or ill; 
afflict. 

adfigo, -figere, -fixi, -fixus [ad+ 
fig6], tr., join to, fix to, fasten to. 

adfixus: see adfigo. 

adflictus: see adfligo. 

adflig6, -fligere, -flixi, -flictus [ad + 
flig6, strike down, dash down], ¢r., 
strike down, dash down. adflictus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., 
stricken down, shattered; desper- 
ate, forlorn. 

adfl6, -dre, -Advi, -atus [ad+fl6, 
blow], ér., blow on, breathe upon. 
F7g., inspire. 

adflué, -fluere, -flixi, — [ad +flud], 
intr., flow to, stream to. F%g., 
come to, hasten to. 

adfor, -fari, -fatus sum [ad -+for], 
tr., speak to, address. 

adglomeré, -are, -avi, -atus [ad + 
glomus, a ball, esp. of yarn], tr., 
wind up; gather (wp), mass. F%qg., 
intr. (§ 151), add (one’s self to), 
join. 

adgredior, -gredi, -gressus sum [ad + 
gradior], tr., step up to, go to, 
approach; attack, assail; intr., with 


ADMONITOR 


inf., attempt, essay, venture. Fig., 
approach by speech, address, assail. 

adhaere6, -haerére, -haesi, -haesum 
{ad +haered], intr., stick to, cling 
(to) ; remain fixed (on). 

adhibeé, -hibére, -hibui, -hibitus 
[ad +habed], tr., lit., hold (to), apply 
(to); bring to (esp. as a guest at a 
banquet, etc.), invite. 

adhic [ad-+htc], adv., properly of 
space, up to this point, thus far, 
but usually of time, to this day, 
still, yet, as yet. 

adicid, -icere, -iéci, -iectus [ad + 
iacié], tr., throw to, throw beside; 
put beside, add. Note: for scansien 
see note on disice, i. 70. 

adig6, -igere, -égi, -actus [ad +ag6], 
tr., drive to, drive toward; drive, 
force; of a weapon, drive home; 
dislodge, strike down, hurl down; 
intr., with inf., constrain, compel. 

adim6, -imere, -émi, -émptus [ad + 
em6], tr., take to (one’s self), take 
away, remove. 

aditus, -tis [1. aded], m., a going to, 
approach; a way of approach, an 
approach, avenue, passage. 

adiungo, -iungere, -iiinxi, -itnctus 
{ad +iung6], tr., join (to), unite. 

adiuv6, -iuvare, -ilvi, -ittus [ad + 
iuvé], tr., help, aid, assist. 

adlabor, -labi, -lapsus sum [ad +labor], 
intr., fall to; glide to, approach. 

adlacrim6, -are, -avi, -Aatum [ad + 
lacrim6], intr., weep (at something), 
weep. 

adloquor, -loqui, -locitus sum [ad + 
loquor], ér., speak to, address. 

admiror, -mirari, -miratus sum [ad + 
miror], tr., marvel at, wonder at; 
antr., marvel, wonder. 

admitt6, -mittere, -misi, -missus [ad 
+mitt6], t7., send to, send in, let in; 
give access to, admit, welcome. 

admone6, -mon€ére, -monui, -monitus 
{ad+mone6], ¢r., remind; warn 
earnestly, admonish, prompt. 

admonitor, -toris [admoned], m., one 
who reminds another of something. 


ADMOVEO 


admoveé, -movére, -movi, -motus 
[ad +moved], tr., move to, bring to; 
set to, apply to; admovére tbera, 
with dat., suckle. 

adnisus: see adnitor. 

adnitor, -niti, -nixus or -nisus sum 
{ad +nitor], <inir., press against, 
lean on; strain every nerve, strive 
strenuously, strain. 

adnixus: see adnitor. 

adno, -nare, -navi, -natum [ad +nd6], 
wntr., swim to; float to, reach. 

adnu6é, -nuere, -nui, -nitus [ad + 
nud, old verb, nod], intr., nod to, give 
assent to (by a nod), agree to; tr., 
promise (solemnly). 

adoled, -olére, -olévi or -olui, -ul- 


tus, tr., increase, magnify; honor, 
worship; offer or render (sacri- 
fice). 

adolésc6, -oléscere, -olévi, -ultus, 


intr., come to maturity, grow up. 
adultus, -a, -um, pf. part., in dep. 
sense, as adj., full grown, mature, 
adult. 

adoperi6, -operire, -operui, -opertus 
{ad +operi6], tr., cover, veil, inwrap. 

adorior, -oriri, -ortus sum [ad +orior], 
antr. and tr., rise up to (against), go 
at (anything), attack; attempt, un- 
dertake, essay. 

ad6r6, -are, -avi, -Aatus [ad +6r6], tr., 
beseech, entreat, implore; respect, 
reverence, worship. 

adortus: see adorior. 

adquir6, -quirere, -quisivi, -quisitus 
{ad +quaer6], tr., seek and get (in 
addition to), gain, obtain. 

Adrastus, -ti, m., Adrastus, a king of 
Argos, one of the seven famous chief- 
tains who assailed Thebes. 

adsenti6, -sentire, -sénsi, -sénsum 
{ad +sentid], antr., think with (an- 
other), agree (with), assent (to). 

adserv6, -are, -Avi, -atus [ad +serv6], 
tr., keep with care; guard, watch. 

adsidué [adsiduus], adv., continually, 
unceasingly. 

adsiduus, -a, -um [ad +seded], ad7., 
properly, sitting down to(= ‘sticking 
to’) something; untiring, unceasing; 
constant, incessant. 


ADVENTO 


adsimilis, -e [ad +similis], adj., like, 
similar. 

adsimul6é, -are, -avi, -atus [ad + simu- 
16], tr., make like unto; counterfeit. 

adsist6, -sistere, -stiti, — [ad +sistd], 
tr., put beside, place (beside) ; intr. 
(§ 151), stand (beside), take posi- 
tion (beside), alight. 

adspir6, -are, -avi, -atus [ad +spir4], 
tr. and intr., breathe on, blow upon. 
F%g., help, favor, assist. 

adsuésc6, -suéscere, -suévi, -suétus 
{ad +suésc6], ¢tr., accustom to, 
make used to; familiarize with, 
make familiar to. adsuétus, -a, 
-um, pf. pass. part. as adj., accus- 
tomed to, familiar with; familiar, 
usual. 

adsuétus: see adsuéscé. 

adsultus, -tis [ad +salido], m., leaping; 
(vigorous) assault, attack. 

adsum, adesse, adfui, — [ad +sum], 
intr., be near, be by, be present, 
be on hand; with dat., be near (one), 
be beside (one), favor, assist, sup- 
port. 

adstim6, -stimere, -stimpsi, -simptus 
[ad +stm6], tr., take to one’s self, 
take, receive. 

adsurg6, -surgere, -surréxi, -surréc- 
tum [ad +surg6], intr., rise up, rise. 

adulterium, -ri or -rii, n., adultery. 

adultus: see adolésco. 

aduncus, -a,-um [ad, with intensive 
force +uncus], adj., crooked, curved. 

aduro, -trere, -ussi, -ustus [ad, with 
intensive force +tr6], tr., set fire to, 
burn (wp). 

adveho, -vehere, -vexi, -vectus [ad + 
veh6], tr., carry to, carry toward; 
im pass., sail (sc. navi or navibus). 

advélé6, -are, -avi, -atus [ad +véld], 
tr., veil. Fig., crown, wreathe, 
drape, garland. 


’ advena, -nae [adveni6], m., newcomer, 


stranger. 
adveni6, -venire, -véni, -ventum [ad + 
venio], intr., come to, arrive at; 
arrive; tr., come to, reach, gain. 
advento, -are, -avi, -atum [freg. of 
advenié], intr., come nearer, ap- 
proach. 


ADVENTUS 


adventus, -tis [advenié], m., coming, 
arrival, approach. 

adversatus: see adversor. 

adversor, -sari, -satus sum [cf. 
adverté], intr., set (one’s self) 
against, oppose, resist. 

adversus: see adverté. 

adverté, -vertere, -verti, -versus [ad + 
verté], tr., turn to, turn toward, 
direct. Fig., (turn the mind to), 
observe, heed, mark. adversus, -a, 
-um, pf. pass. part. as adj., turned 
to, toward, or against; opposite, op- 
posing, confronting, in front, facing. 
Fig., hostile, opposing. 

advoco, -are, -avi, -atus [ad +vocd], 
tr., call to, call, summon. 


advol6, -are, -avi, -atum [ad-+1. 
vol6], intr., fly to, toward, or 
against. 

advolvé, -volvere, -volvi, -volitus 


[ad +volv6], ¢tr., roll to, roll toward; 
roll. 

adytum, -ti, n., the place which is not 
to be entered, the part of a temple 
which none but the priest could enter, 
the holy of holies, shrine, sanctuary. 

Aeacidés, -dae, m., Aeacides, 2.e. a 
descendant of Aeacus (King of Aegina 
and father of Peleus). Vergil applies 
the name (1) to Achilles, (2) to 
Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, (3) to 
Perseus, King of Macedon (vi. 839). 

Aeaeus, -a, -um, adj., of Aea (a city 
in Colchis, east of the Black Sea), 
Aeaean, Colchian; also, of Aeaea, 
an island or peninsula off (on) the 
west coast of Italy, identified with 
Circett. 

aecus, aequa, aecum (for spelling see 
note on secuntur, i. 185), adj., proper- 
ly of space, level, even; of things in 
general, equal. Fvg., equal, fair, right, 
just, impartial; favorable, friendly, 
kindly. As noun, aecum, aequi, 
n., justice, righteousness. 

aedés, aedis, f., in sing., temple, 
sanctuary; %m pl., apartments, 
chambers; house, palace. 

aedificd, -are, -avi, -atus [aedés + 
facid], tr., build, erect, construct. 


AEOLIUS 


Aeétias, -adis [Aeétés, Acétes, King of 
Colchis], f., daughter of Aeétes, a 
title of Medea. 

Aegaeon, -dnis, m., Aegaeon, one of 
the Giants (§ 310). 

Aegaeus, -a, -um, adj., having to do 
with the Aegean Sea, Aegean. 

aeger, aegra, aegrum, adj., of the 
body, sick, exhausted, feeble, weary; 
of the mind, wretched, distressed; of 
persons, heartsore, despondent; of 
things, dire, grievous. 

aegis, aegidis, f., the aegis, the shield 
carried by Jupiter and Minerva (see 
note on nimbo . . . saeva, ii. 616). 

Aegyptius, -a, -um, adj., Egyptian. 

Aegyptus, -ti, f., Egypt. 

aemulus, -a, -um, adj., rivaling, vying 
with, sometimes in good sense, but 
usually in bad sense, envious, jeal- 
ous. 

Aeneadés, -dae, m., a son or descend- 
ant of Aeneas; in pl., the Aeneadae, 
the Trojans, the Romans. 

Aenéas, -ae, m., Aeneas. (1) Son 
of Venus and Anchises, hero of the 
Aeneid. (2) Surname of Silvius, 
one of the kings of Alba Longa. 

Aenéius, -a, -um, adj., of Aeneas, 
Aeneas’s. 

Aenidés, -dae, m., son of Aeneas, a 
title of Ascanius. 

aénus, -a, -um [aes], adj., bronze, 
brazen. As noun, aénum, -ni 
(sc. vas, vessel), 7., a bronze 
vessel, bronze caldron, caldron. 

Aeolia, -ae, f., Aecolia, home of the 
winds; apparently identified by 
Vergil with Lipara, one of the 
Insulae Liparaeae or Vulcaneae, 
volcanic islands north of Sicily. 

Aeolidés, -dae, m., descendant of Aeo- 
lus. Vergil applies the title (1) to 
Misenus (as son, perhaps, of the wind- 
god, perhaps of the Trojan Aeolus), 
(2) to Ulysses, represented as son of 
Sisyphus (whose father was Aeolus, 
a king of Thessaly), and (8) to 
Clytius (see Clytius [1]). 

Aeolius, -a, -um, adj., of Aeolus (the 
wind-god), Aeolus’s, Aeolian. 


AEOLUS 


Aeolus, -li, m., Aeolus. (1) The god 
of the winds, who dwelt in Aeolia. 
(2) A Trojan, slain in Italy. (3) 
Father or ancestor of Clytius (see 
Clytius [1]), otherwise unknown. 

aequaevus, -a, -um [aecus +aevum], 
adj., of equal age, of like years 
(with). 

aequalis, -e [aecus], adj., even; equal, 


like, esp. in years. As noun, 
aequalis, -lis, c., comrade, com- 
panion. 


aequé [aecus], adv., equally, in equal 
measure. 

aequo, -are, -avi, -atus [aecus], tr., 
make equal (to), make coextensive 
(with), equalize; equal, match, keep 
pace with. 

aequor, aequoris [aecus], n., level sur- 
face, levels; esp., the level surface of 
the sea, the sea, the deep; level 
surface of the ground, plain, expanse; 
in pl., waters, waves, billows. 

aequoreus, -a, -um [aequor], adj., of 
the sea. 

aér, aéris, acc. aéra, m., air; atmos- 
phere; mist, cloud. 

aeratus, -a, -um [aes], adj., covered 
with bronze, bronze-bound; bronze, 
brazen. 

aereiis, -a, -um [aes], adj., made of 
bronze, bronze, brazen; bronze- 
bound. 

aeripés, -pedis [aes+pés], adj., bronze- 
footed. 

aérius, -a, -um [aér], adj., pertaining 
to the air, aérial; with aura, high, 
aloft, heaven’s; heavenly, celestial; 
towering (high in air), lofty. 

aes, aeris, n., copper; bronze (an alloy 
of copper and tin; brass is a common 
but inaccurate rendering, since brass 
is an alloy of copper and zinc). By 
metonymy (§ 203), anything made 
of bronze, shield, trumpet, cymbals, 
weapons, étc. 

Aeson, Aesonis, m., Aeson, a king in 
Thessaly. See Introductory Note to 
Ovid, Selection VII. 

Aesonidés, -dae [Aesén], m., son of 
Aeson, a name of Jason. 


AFRICUS 


Aesonius, -a, -um [Aes6n], adj., son 
of Aeson, Aeson’s, Aesonian, an 
epithet of Jason. 

aestas, aestatis [cf. aestus], f., the heat- 
ed period, summer. Personified, 
Aestas, Aestatis, f., Summertime, 
Summer, conceived of as a goddess. 

aestu6, -are, -avi, -atum [aestus], intr., 
seethe, surge. 

aestus, aestis, m., heat, fire, glow, 
warmth; fiery mass or volume; 
used of water, (the) seething, (the) 
surging; tide, flood, spray, surge, 
seething waters. F%g., tide, flood, 
surges of passion. 

aetas, aetatis [originally aevitas: cf. 
aevum], f., period of life, time of 
life; life, age; in general, time, 
period, age, generation; %m par- 
ticular, youth, old age. 

aeternus, -a, -um [cf. aevum], adj., 
lifelong, everlasting, eternal. 

aethér, aetheris, m., the pure upper 
air, ether; the heavens, sky. As 
opposed to Acheron, the upper world 
of light and life (vi. 436). 

aetherius, -a, -um f[aethér], adj., 
ethereal, airy; heavenly, celestial. 

Aethiops, -opis, m., an Ethiopian. 

Aethon, Aethontis [a Greek word, 
meaning burning, blazing], m., 
Aethon, Blazer, one of the steeds of 
the sun-god. 

aethra, aethrae, f., the bright sky, sky; 
radiance, sheen, brilliance. 

Aetna, Aetnae, f., Aetna, a volcano in 
Sicily. 

Aetnaeus, -a, -um [Aetna], adj., of 
Aetna, Aetna’s, Aetnaean. 

Aetdlus, -li, m., an Aetolian (Aetolia 
was a district in Greece, north of the 
Corinthian Gulf). 

aevum, aevi, n., properly, never-end- 
ing time, eternity; time, the ages; 
freely, man’s lifetime, life, age, 

_ years; esp., old age. 

Afer, Afri, m., an African. 

Africa: see Africus. 

Africus, -a, -um, adj., African. As 
nouns, Africa, -cae (sc. terra), f., 
Africa; Africus, -ci (sc. ventus), m., 
Africus, the stormy Southwest Wind. 


AGAMEMNONIUS 


Agamemnonius, -a, -um, adj., of 
Agamemnon, Agamemnon’s (Aga- 
memnon was chief leader of the 
Greeks against Troy). 

Agathyrsi, -sdrum, pl. m., the Aga- 
thyrsi, who dwelt in that part of 
Scythia which corresponded to mod- 
ern Transylvania; they tattooed them- 
selves. 

age: see ago. 

Agénor, -noris, m., Agenor, a king of 
Phoenicia, an ancestor of Dido. He 
was the father of Cadmus. 

Agénoridés, -dae [Agénor], m., son of 
Agenor, a title of Cadmus. 

ager, agri, m., territory or land in 
general, domain; esp., of productive 
land, a field (for tillage or pasturage), 
tilth-land, tilth. 

agger, aggeris, m., properly, materials 
for a pile or heap (earth, brushwood, 
etc.); mound, wall (of sand); dike, 
embankment, (artificial) bank; bar- 
rier, rampart; eminence, heights; 
raised surface (of a highway). 

1. agger6, -are, -avi, -atus [agger], 
tr., heap, pile up. /F%g., pile up, 
increase, intensify. 

2. agger6, -gerere, -gessi, -gestus [ad 
+ger6], tr., bring to, carry to; heap 
up, pile up. 

agitator, -tdris [agitd], 
charioteer. 

agite: see ago. 

agit6, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of agd], 
tr., put in violent motion, drive 
wildly; drive hither and thither; 
stir, sway; buffet, scatter; hound, 
pursue. 

agmen, agminis [ag6], n., a body or 
line in motion, esp. of men, marching 
line; train, troop, band, host; herd 
(of deer). By metonymy, move- 
ment, course, motion, progress. 

agna, agnae, f., (ewe) lamb. 

agnitus: see agnésco. 

agnosco, agndéscere, agnovi, agnitus 
{ad +(g)ndéscé], tr., properly, know 
again, recognize; mark, understand. 

agnus, agni, m., lamb. 

ago, agere, égi, actus, ér., put in 
motion, cause to move; drive, impel, 


m., driver, 


ALBA 


force; lead, conduct; chase, pursue, 
hound; do, perform, manage; con- 
duct, hold (games) ; deal with, treat, 
handle; drive, 7.e. make, form (@ 
road, a furrow, a testudd, etc.); with 
ainf., constrain, compel; sé agere, 
move, proceed; féstum agere, hold 
(keep) a holiday, make holiday; 
gemitts agere, utter groans, lament 
(cf. § 223); gratis agere, give thanks 
(to the gods). age, agite, wmp., 
come!, up!, quick! 

agrestis, -e [ager], adj., of the country, 
rural, rustic. 

agricola, -lae [ager +col6], m., farmer, 
husbandman. 

Agrippa, -pae, m., Agrippa, 1.e. 
Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, friend 
of Augustus, and his chief adviser 
and supporter in military matters; 
he gained for Augustus several im- 
portant naval victories. See § 13. 

Agyllinus, -a, -um, adj., of Agylla 
(Agylla was the old name of Caere, 
a town in Etruria). As noun, 
Agyllini, -nédrum, pl. m., the Agyl- 

_ lini, the people of Agylla. 

Aiax, Aiacis, m., Ajax, son of Oileus, 
King of the Locrians. During the 
capture of Troy, though his comrades 
sought to restrain him, he offered 
violence to Cassandra in Minerva’s 
temple, and was subsequently pun- 
ished by the goddess. 

aid, defective verb, intr. and tr., say yes, 
say, speak; affirm, assert (fownd usu- 
ally in the third person sing., ait, to 
be scanned as two syllables). 

ait: see aid. 

ala, alae, f., wing (of a bird). Fig., 
wing or fold of a sail; wing of an 
army (usually of horsemen), squad- 
ron, horse(men), cavalry; wing of a 
hunting force, hunters, beaters. 

alacer or alacris, alacris, alacre, adj., 
lively, brisk, eager; cheerful, joy- 
ous, elated. 

alatus, -a, -um [Ala], adj., winged. 

Alba or Alba Longa, Albae Longae, f., 
Alba or Alba Longa, represented in 
the Aeneid as built by Ascanius, and 
as the mother-city of Rome. 


ALBANUS 


Albanus, -a, -um [Alba], adj., having 
to do with Alba (Longa), of Alba, 
Alban. As noun, Albani, -nérum, 
pl. m., the Albans. 

albésc6, albéscere, 
antr., grow white; 
dawn. 

albidus, -a, -um [albus], adj., white. 

Albunea, -ae, f., Albunea, the name of 
a grove and spring in Latium, con- 
taining the oracle of Faunus. Their 
exact location, as conceived by Vergil, 
as not known; some think it was near 
Tibur, others think it was nearer 
Ardea. See § 326. 

albus, -a, -um, adj., white. 

Alcander, -dri, m., Alcander, a Trojan. 

Alcanor, -noris, m., Alcanor. (1) A 
Trojan. (2) A Rutulian. 

Alcidés, -dae, m., descendant of Al- 
caeus (Alcaeus was ‘father’ of Am- 
phitryon, who in turn was father of 
Hercules), esp. Hercules; Alcides. 

ales, Alitis [ala], adj., winged. Fi%g., 
swift. As noun, Ales, 4litis, c., 
bird. 

Alétés, -tis, m., Aletes, @ companion 
of Aeneas. 

aliénus, -a, -um [alius], adj., of an- 
other, another’s; strange, foreign, 
alien. 

aliger, aligera, aligerum [ala +gerd], 
adj., wing-bearing, winged. 

alimentum, -ti [ald], »., nutriment, 
nourishment, food. 

alipés, -pedis [ala +pés], adj., wing- 
footed; wing-swift, swift. Asnoun, 
alipés, -pedis, m., the wing-footed 
god, 1.e. Mercury (§ 322). 

aliquis or aliqui, aliqua, aliquid or 
aliquod, indef. pron. and adj., some 
one (whose identity is unknown), 
some one or other, some one, any 
one; some, any. 

aliter [alius], adv., in another manner, 
otherwise, differently; haud aliter, 
just so, even so, so. 

alius, alia, aliud, pronom. adj., an- 
other, other, different; alius ... 
alius, one . . . another; alii... 
alii, pars... alii, some... others. 

allatus: see adfero. 


—, — [albus], 
become light, 


ALTRIX 


Alléct6, -tiis (Greek form), f., Allecto, 
one of the Furies. See under furiae. 

allevG, -are, -avi, -atus [ad +lev46], tr., 
make light; lift up, raise. 

allig6, -are, -avi, -atus [ad +ligd], tr., 
bind to, bind; hold, confine. 

almus, -a, -um [ald], adj., nurturing, 
quickening. F%g., gracious, genial, 
helpful, kindly, propitious. 

alo, alere, alui, altus or alitus, tr., 
nurture, feed, support, sustain; 
rear, bring up. Fig., encourage, 
enliven, strengthen. See altus. 

Aldidae, -darum, p/. m., the sons of 
Aloeus, t.e. the giants Otus and 
Ephialtes. 

Alpés, Alpium, pl. m., the Alps. 

Alphénor, -noris, m., Alphenor, a son 
of Niobe. 

Alphéiis, -i, m., the Alpheiis, a river of 
the Peloponnesus, in Arcadia and 
Elis. Since in part of its course tt 
was subterranean, story made it 
pursue the nymph Arethusa under- 
ground, even to Sicily, where the 
nymph was changed into a fountain 
with whose waters Alpheiis was at 
last mingled. 

Alpinus, -a, -um [Alpés], adj., of or on 
the Alps, Alpine. 

Alsus, Alsi, m., Alsus, an Italian. 

altaria, -rium [altus], pl. n., properly, 
the top of an altar on which the 
victims were burned; altar (esp. one 
high and elaborately ornamented). 

alté [altus], adv., high, aloft, on high; 
to a (great) height, high in air, far 
upward; deeply, deep. Fig., deep- 
ly, carefully, earnestly. 

alter, altera, alterum, adj., the other 
(of two); one of two; second; alter 

. . alter, the one . . . the other. 
alterné, -are, -avi, -Aatum [alternus], 
intr., properly, do (things) by turns. 
Fig., hesitate, waver, be undecided. 
alternus, -a, -um [alter], adj., coming 
one after the other, alternating, 
alternate; often best rendered by an 
adv. phrase, by turns. 

altor, altoris [ald], m., 
foster father. 

altrix, altricis [ald], f., nurse. 


nourisher; 


ALTUM 


altum, alti: see altus. 

altus, -a, -um, adj. (properly, pf. pass. 
part. of ald), high, lofty, towering; 
great, mighty; deep, profound. F%g., 
lofty, stately, glorious, mighty. As 
noun, altum, alti, n., a height, esp. 
the (high) heavens, sky; a depth, 
esp. the deep sea; in pl., the deeps. 

alumnus, -ni [al6], m., a foster child, 
nursling, son, offspring. 

alvetis, -i [alvus], m., hollow, cavity; 
a hollow, deep vessel, boat; river- 
bed, channel. 

alvus, alvi, f., belly, abdomen; womb. 

amans, as noun: see amo. 

amaracus, -ci, m., the plant called mar- 
joram. 

amarus, -a, -um, adj., bitter. 
bitter, harsh, unpleasant. 

Amastrus, -tri, m., Amastrus, a Trojan 
slain by Camilla. 

Am§ata, -tae, f., Amata, wife of King 
Latinus. 

Amazon, -zonis, f., an Amazon. 
The Amazons were female warriors, 
dwelling in Pontus, Asia Minor, by 
the River Thermodon; they fought for 
Troy. 

Améazonis, -nidis, f., an Amazon. 

Amazonius, -a, -um [Am4zon], adj., 
Amazon’s, Amazonian. 

ambagés, -gis, f., properly, a going 
round, roundabout way; windings, 
intricacies. F%g., intricate details, 
details (of a story); of prophecies, 
intricacies, mysteries. 

ambedé, -edere, -édi, -ésus [ambi- + 
edo], tv., eat around, gnaw around; 
consume utterly; waste, destroy. 

ambi-, “inseparable prefix, around, 
round about, about; on two (both) 
sides, on all sides. 

ambiguus, -a, -um, adj., properly, go- 
ing hither and thither, used (1) in 
act. sense, wavering, hesitating, 
doubtful, (2) in pass. sense, of things 
about which one is doubtful, not 
knowing where to place them, doubt- 
ful, uncertain, obscure, misleading, 
perplexing, mysterious, treacherous. 

ambi6, ambire, ambivi or ambii, 
ambitum [ambi- +e6], tr., go 


Fxg., 
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AMOR 


around; surround, encompass. F%g., 
get round with words, cozen, cajole. 
ambé, -bae, -b6, adj., in pl., both. 
ambrosia, -ae, f., ambrosia, the food 
of the gods, the perfume of the gods. 
ambrosius, -a, -um [ambrosia], adj7., 
ambrosial, divine, immortal; lovely, 
wondrously fair, beautiful. 

ambir6, -trere, -ussi, -ustus [ambi- + 
urd], tr., burn around, scorch. am- 
bustus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part., in 
dep. sense, as adj., blazing, burn- 
ing. 

ambustus: see ambitro. 

améns, amentis, adj., without mind, 
without sense, insane; frenzied, 
frantic, distracted. 

amicio, amicere, amicui or amixi, 
amictus [ambi--+iacid], tr., throw 
around, wrap about, surround, en- 
velop; veil, cover, clothe. 

1. amictus: see amicié. 

2. amictus, -tis [amici6], m., properly, 
the putting on of a garment; by 
metonymy (§ 201), (outer) garment, 
mantle, robe. F%g., covering. 

amicus, -a, -um [amd], adj., loving, 
friendly, kind, benevolent. As 
noun, amicus, -ci, m., friend. 

amitt6, A4amittere, 4amisi, 4amissus [a + 
mitt6], tr., send away, dismiss; let 
go, let slip, release; more often, lose. 

ammentum, -ti, n., spear; properly, a 
leather thong attached to a spear at 
us point of equilibrium, used to give 
greater force to the cast, and to 
impart to the spear the rotary motion 
which secured greater accuracy in 
the throw. 

amnis, amnis, m., a broad, deep, rapid 
stream, river, torrent, flood. 

amo, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., like, hold 
dear, love. amans, amantis, pres. 
part. act. as noun, c., lover. 

amoenus, -a, -um, adj., lovely, 
charming, delightful, pleasant. 

amor, amoris [am6], m., love, af- 
fection; fondness for, yearning for, 
passion, desire; passion, tn bad 
sense; something loved, beloved 
(ohject), lover. Personified, Amor, 
Amoris, m., Cupid, the god of love. 


AMOVEO 


Aamove6, Amovére, amdvi, Amdtus 
{a +moved], t7., move away, take 
away, remove. 

Amphion, -énis, m., Amphion, son of 
Jupiter and Antiope. Hewas King 
of Thebes, in Boeétia, and husband 
of Niobe. By the magical music of 
his lyre he made stones come together 
to form the walls of Thebes. 

Amphrysius, -a, -um [Amphrysus, 
Amphrysus, a river in Thessaly near 
which Apollo tended the flocks of 
Admetus, a local king], adj., Am- 
phrysian, Apollo’s. 

amplector, amplecti, amplexus sum 
{am- =ambi- +plect6, plait, weave], 
tr., twine round, envelop; sur- 
round, embrace. 

1. amplexus: see amplector. 

2. amplexus, -xis [amplector], m., 
embrace, caress. 

amplius [amplus], n. adj., in comp., as 
adv. (§ 146), used of degree or tume, 
more, further, besides, in addition, 
longer. 

amplus, -a, -um, adj., large, spacious, 
roomy,ample. F%g., rich, splendid, 
honorable, glorious. 

Amyclae, -clarum, pl. f., Amyclae, a 
town on the coast of Latium, between 
Caiéta and Tarracina. 

Amycus, -ci, m., Amycus. (1) A 
name borne by various Trojans. (2) 
A king of the Bebryctti in Bithynia, 
in Asia Minor, a famous bozer, 
killed by Pollux. 

Amymoné, -nés, f., Amymone, a spring 
ain Greece, near Argos. 

an, conj., introducing the second mem- 
ber of a double or disjunctive 
question (though the first member is 
at times suppressed), or; in single 
questions, with force of nénne, or, 
more often, of num; -ne... an, 
(whether) . .. or; in a single de- 
pendent question, whether, whether 
or not. anne: pleonastic for an. 

anceps, ancipitis[|am- =ambi- +caput], 
adj., two-headed. Fig., of double 
meaning, doubtful, perplexing, am- 
biguous; of persons, irresolute, way- 
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ering; of a battle, doubtful, 
decided, indecisive. 

Anchemolus, -li, m., Anchemolus, a 
Rutulian; he had improper relations 
with his stepmother, and, to escape 
his father’s wrath, fled to Daunus. 

Anchisés, -sae, m., Anchises, father of 
Aeneas, by Venus. Since he boasted 
of having won the love of the goddess, 
Jupiter crippled him by a flash of 
lightning. 

Anchiséiis, -a, -um [Anchisés], adj., 
Anchises’s, Anchisean. 

Anchisiadés, -dae [Anchisés], m., the 
son of Anchises, Aeneas. 

ancile, -lis, n., shield, shaped like the 
broad face of a guitar, esp. the shield 
which, tradition said, fell from heaven 
in Numa’s reign, on whose preserva- 
tion the safety of Rome depended. To 
make theft of the shield more difficult 
and its loss less noticeable, if it 
should be stolen, eleven others just 
like it were fashioned. All twelve 
were carefully guarded by the Salit, 
and were carried by them in their 
annual procession in March. 

ancora, -rae, f., anchor. 

Ancus, Anci, m., Ancus Martius, 
fourth king of Rome. 

Androgeos, -gei or -ge6é, m., Andro- 
geos. (1) A Greek leader slain at 
Troy. (2) Son of Minos (King of 
Crete). In games at Athens he had 
such success that the Athenians in rage 
and envy killed him; in punishment 
they had to surrender seven lads and 
seven maidens, yearly, to theMinotaur, 
till Theseus slew the monster. 

Andromaché, -chae, f., Andromache, 
daughter of Hétion ( King of Thebe in 
Cilicia), and wife of Hector. After 
the fall of Troy she was captive of 
Pyrrhus, and, later, wife of Helenus. 

Andromeda, -dae, /f., Andromeda, 
daughter of Cepheus and Cassiope. 
Because her mother boasted of her 
own beauty as superior to that of the 
Nereids, Andromeda was chained to 
a rock in the sea, to be the prey of a 
sea-monster. Perseus rescued her, 
and married her. 


un- 


ANFRACTUS 


anfractus, -tiis, m., a breaking round, 
a bending; curve; freely, of anything 
curved, winding glen, recess, nook. 

ango, angere, 4nxi, —, tr., press to- 
gether, squeeze. Fig., vex, tor- 
ment, distress. 

anguicomus, -a, -um [anguis +comal], 
adj., snake-tressed. 

anguifer, anguifera, anguiferum [an- 
guis +fer6], adj., serpent-bearing. 

anguis, anguis, c., serpent, snake, 
dragon. Personified, Anguis, An- 
guis, m., the Serpent, the Dragon, 
the constellation Draco, lying near 
the North Pole. Some of its 
brightest stars lie between Vega and 
the Little Dipper. 

angustus, -a, -um [ang6o], adj., com- 
pressed, narrow; small, slender. 

anhélitus, -tis [anhél6], m., heavy or 
difficult breathing, panting, puffing. 

anhélé, -are, -avi, -atum, intr., 
breathe with difficulty, breathe 
deeply; pant, puff, lit. and fig. 

anhélus, -a, -um, adj., panting, puff- 
ing, heaving. 

anilis, -e [anus], adj., old woman’s, 
aged. 

anima, -mae, f., air, current (of air), 
breeze; air as breathed, breath; air 
as a life-giving element, the animal 
or physical life, lifeblood, existence; 
the spiritual being, soul, spirit. By 
metonymy (§ 201), a living being, 
soul, creature; aspirit, esp. ofthedead, 
shade, ghost, Manes. Cf. animus. 

animal, -m4lis [animal], n., living crea- 
ture, animal (including man). 

animoésus, -a, -um [animus], adj., 
spirited, courageous, gallant; proud. 

animus, -mi [cf. anima], m., the 
rational, intellectual, or, wsually, the 
emotional side of the life or soul, 
reason, soul; intellect, understand- 
ing; mind, heart; will, purpose, in- 
tention; inclination, passion, feel- 
ing, desire; temper, disposition, 
spirit; esp., in the pl., of particular 
emotions, courage, ambition, daring, 
pride, (high) spirits. By metonymy 
(§ 201), living being, soul, person. 
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ANTIPHATES 


Anius, Ani or Anii, m., Anius, King of 
Delos, and priest of Apollo. 

Anna, Annae, f., Anna, sister of Dido. 

annalis, -e [annus], adj., yearly, an- 
nual. As noun, annalés, -lium 
(sc. libri), pl. m., yearbooks, annals, 
records, chronicles. 

anne: see an. 

annosus, -a, -um [annus], adj., full of 
years, aged, old. 

annus, anni, m., year; freely, time of 
the year, season. Personified, An- 
nus, Anni, m., Year, conceived of as 
a deity. 

annuus, -a, -um [annus], adj., a year’s; 
lasting a year; annual, yearly. 

anser, anseris, m., goose. 

Antaeus, -i, m., Antaeus, a Rutulian. 

Antandros, -dri, f., Antandros, a city 
in Mysia (Asia Minor), near Troy. 

ante, adv., (1) of space, before, in 
front, (2) of time, before, formerly, 
previously, hitherto; sooner, first; 


betimes, in season. ante... 
quam, conj., sooner than, before, 
until. As prep., with acc., both of 


space and time, before. Fig., be- 
fore, in advance of, beyond, above. 
As prep. prefix, before, in front. 

anteferd, -ferre, -tuli, -latus [ante + 
fer], tr., bear before, carry before. 
F1g., prefer (with dat. and acc.). 

antemna, -nae, f., sail-yard, yard. 

Anténor, -noris, m., Antenor, a Trojan, 
nephew of Priam who, after the cap- 
ture of Troy, sailed up the Adriatic, 
established a new people called the 
Venett, and founded Patavium 
(Padua). 

Anténoridés, -dae [Anténor], m., a son 
of Antenor. 

ante... quam or antequam: see ante. 

Antheus, Anthei, m., Antheus, a com- 
rade of Aeneas. 

anticus, antiqua, anticum (for spelling 
see note on secuntur, i. 185), adj., be- 
longing to the long ago, old-time, 
former, ancient; often loosely used 
as = vetus, time-honored, old, aged. 

Antiphatés, -tae, m., Antiphates, a 
Trojan, son of Sarpedon, slain by 
Turnus. 


ANTONIUS 


Antonius, -ni or nii, m., Marcus An- 
tonius (Mark Antony); see §§ 2-15. 

Antorés, -rae, m., Antores, a Trojan. 

antrum, antri, n., cavern, grot. 

Antbis, -bidis, m., Anubis, an 
Egyptian deity, represented with the 
form of a human being, but with the 
head of a dog or jackal. 

anus, ants, f., old woman; as ad7., old, 
aged. 


anxius, -a, -um [cf. angd], adj., 
anxious, troubled; disquieting, har- 
rowing. 

Anxur, Anxuris, m., Anxur, a 
Rutulian. 


Anxurus, -ri, m., Anxurus, properly, 
the patron god of Anxur, a town in 
Latium later called Tarracina; this 
god was ultimately identified with 
Jupiter. 8 

Aonius, -a, -um [Aonia, Adnia, a part 
of Boedtia wm Greece], adj., of 
A6onia, Adnian, Boedtian. 

Aornus, -ni [a Greek word, meaning 
birdless], m., Ad6rnus, a@ name given 
by the Greeks to Lake Avernus. See 
Avernus. 

aper, apri, m., a wild boar. 

aperio, aperire, aperui, apertus, ir., 
open, uncover, lay bare; make 
visible, reveal, disclose; open, un- 
seal. apertus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. 
as adj., open, free, clear. Fig., ex- 
posed, unguarded; plain, manifest. 

apertus: see aperio. 

apex, apicis, m., upper extremity, top, 
summit, peak of anything, e.g. of a 
tree or mountain; esp., a small rod of 
olive wood, wrapped at the base with 
wool, which projected from the close- 
fitting cap worn by the Flamines and 
the Salw, peak (of a cap), a cap. 
Fig., tip of fire, tongue of flame. 

Aphidnus, -ni, m., Aphidnus, a Trojan, 
slain by Turnus. 

apis, apis, f., bee. 


Apoll6, -linis, m., Apollo, son of 
Jupiter and Latona, and twin brother 
of Diana. See § 317. 


appareo, -parére, -parui, -paritum [ad 
+ pared], intr., appear, come in(to) 
sight, be visible, show one’s self. 
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ARABS 


apparo, -are, -avi, -atus [ad +par6], tr. 
and intr., prepare; with inf., prepare 
one’s self (to), make ready (to). 

1. appelld, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., speak 
to, address; name, call; name, de- 
clare, proclaim. 

2. appelld, -pellere, -puli, -pulsus [ad 
+pell6], ér., drive to, bring to; with 
navem, bring to land, land; with acc. 
of persons, bring to, drive to, guide, 
conduct. 

Appenninicola, 
cold], 
nines. 

Appenninus, -ni, m., the Apennines, a 
range of mountains running through 
Italy from north to south. 

applico, -plicare, -plicavi or -plicui, 
-plicatus or -plicitus [ad +plic6], tr., 
join to, fasten to, pin to, nail to; 
drive to, bring to (cf. 2. appelld); 
with énsem, drive home. 

apricus, -a, -um, adj., sunny; as trans- 
ferred epithet (§ 212), sun-loving. 

apt6, -are, -avi, -atus [aptus], tr., fit 
on, put on, fit, fasten (to); fit, pre- 
pare, fashion, shape; fit out, equip, 
make ready. 

aptus, -a, -um [properly, pf. pass. part. 
of apo, an old verb, fit, join], adj., 
fitted to, joined to; studded with, 
decked with. F%g., fitted to, fitted 
for, suitable, meet. 

apud, prep. with acc., at, near, by, 
with; with words denoting persons, 
among. 

aqua, aquae, f., water; of the sea, 
waves, flood. 

Aquiculus, -li, m., Aquiculus, a Rutu- 
lian. 

aquila, -lae, f., eagle. 

Aquilé, -lonis, m., Aquilo, North Wind, 
wild and stormy; wind (§ 208). 

aquosus, -a, -um [aqua], adj., watery, 
rainy; rain-bringing. 

ara, arae, f., altar (of earth, stone, or 
turf). 

Ara, Arae, f., the Altar, the con, 
stellation Ara, in the southern skies, 
south of the tail of the Scorpion. 

Arabs, Arabis, m., an Arabian. 


-lae [Appenninus + 
m., Adweller on the Apen- 


ARAE 


Arae, Ararum [ara], pl. f.. the Altars, 
rocks in the sea between Sicily and 
Africa. 

arator, -toris [ard], m., 
husbandman, farmer. 

aratrum, -tri [ard], n., plow. 

Araxés, -xis, m., the Araxes, now the 
Aras, a river of Armenia, in Asia. 

arbitrium, -tri or -trii [arbiter, eye- 
witness, umpire, referee], ., prop- 
erly, position as an umpire, decision 
of a referee, authority; privilege, 
right; judgment, decision; will, 
caprice. 

arbor or arbé6s, arboris, /., tree. 

arboreus, -a, -um [arbor], adj., of a 
tree; freely, tree-like, tall, towering. 

arb6os: see arbor. . 

arbustum, -ti, n., plantation, esp. of 
trees on which vines are trained, vine- 
yard. In pl., trees (poetic sub- 
stitute for arborés, which is im- 
possible in dactylic hexameter verse). 

Arcadia, -ae, f., Arcadia, a district in 
the Peloponnesus, in Greece. 

Arcadius, -a, -um [Arcadia], adj., of 
Arcadia, Arcadian. 

arcanus, -a, -um [arceé: cf. arca, a 
chest], adj., properly, closed, con- 


plowman, 


fined; hidden, secret, private. As 
noun, arcanum, -ni, 7., secret, 
mystery. 

Arcas, Arcadis, m., an Arcadian. <As 


adj., Arcadian. 

arceo, arcére, arcui, —, tr., inclose, con- 
fine; shut off or away, keep off, drive 
away, bar, debar, restrain, with- 
hold; with inf., hinder (from), pre- 
vent (from), keep (from). 

arcesso, -cessere, -cessivi, -cessitus, 
tr., call, summon. 

Arcitenéns, -nentis [arcus + tened], 
m., Bow-Holder, Archer, an epithet 
of Apollo. 

Arctos, Arcti, f., the Bear, Greater or 
Lesser, name of two constellations 
near the North Pole; by metonymy, 
the North. 

Arcturus, -ri, m., Arcturus, the brightest 
star in the constellation Boétes. Its 
rising and its setting were attended 
by bad weather. 
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ARGUMENTUM 


arcus, arctis, m., bow; rainbow; arch; 
used freely of anything bow-shaped. 

Ardea, -ae, f., Ardea, a town in Latium, 
capital of the Rutuli, about twenty 
miles south of Rome. 

ardéns: see ardeo. 

ardeo, ardére, arsi, Aarsum, intr., burn, 
blaze, glow. Fig., glow, glitter, 
flash; with inf., burn, be eager, 
ardently desire. ardéns, ardentis, 
pres. part. act. as adj., burning, 
glowing. Fg., glowing, glittering, 
burnished; aglow, eager, ardent. 

ardésco, ardéscere, arsi, — [inceptive 
of arde6], intr., begin to burn. F%g., 
be inflamed, be eager. 

ardor, ardoris [cf. arded], m., fire, 
flame, glow, blaze. Fvg., of the 
passions, heat, ardor, eagerness. 

arduum, -i: sce arduus. 

arduus, -a, -um, adj., high, lofty, 
aloft, tall, steep; erect; (hence, fig.), 
proud. As noun, arduum, -i, n., 
steep, height. 

are6, arére, arui, —, intr., be dry, be- 
come dry; of plants, dry up, shrivel, 
wither, languish. 

Arethisa, -sae, f., Arethusa, a fown- 
tain near Syracuse in Sicily, into 
which the nymph Arethusa was 
changed while she was being pursued 
by Alpheiis. Sce Alphéiis. 

argentetis, -a, -um [argentum], adj., 
silver, of silver. 

argentum, -ti, n., silver. By metonymy 
(§ 203), silver-plate, plate; (silver) 
money. 

Argi, Argérum, pl. m., Argos, a city of 
Argolis in the Peloponnesus, Greece, 
one of Juno's favorite cities. See Argos. 

Argivus, -a, -um [Argi, Argos], adj., of 
Argos, Argive, Grecian. As noun, 
Argivi, -v6rum, pl. m., Argives, 
Greeks. 


_Argolicus, -a, -um, adj., of Argolis or 


Argos, Argive, Grecian. 
Argos (found only in the nom. and 
acc. sing.), n., Argos. See Argi. 
argimentum, -ti [argud], n., anything 
that makes a matter clear, plot (of a 
play or story), subject, theme; evi- 
dence, proof. 


ARGUO 


arguo, arguere, argui, argitus, ir., 
make clear, show, reveal; prove, 
convict. 

Argus, Argi, m., Argus, the hundred- 
eyed keeper of Ié, after she had been 
transformed into a heifer. 

aridus, -a, -um [dred], adj., dry; 
parched, thirsty. 

ariés, -etis, m.,ram. F%g., battering- 
ram (the striking end was shaped liké 
a ram’s head). 

arista, -tae, f., the beard of grain; ear 
of grain, grain. 

arma, armorum, pl. n., equipment, 
implements, utensils in general; 
tackle, sails, rigging of a ship; war- 
like equipment, means of defense, 
armor, arms, esp. the shield; weapons 
ain general, for defense or offense 
(seldom, however, of missiles); war, 
strife, battle. 

armatus: see arm6. 

armentum, -ti, n., plow-cattle, cattle; 
in pl., herd, drove (used of cattle, 
horses, and deer). 

armiger, -geri [arma+geré], m., ar- 
mor-bearer. 

armipoténs, -potentis [arma +poténs], 


adj., mighty in arms, warlike, 
valiant, gallant. 
armisonus, -a, -um [arma -+sond6], 


adj., resounding with arms, girt 
with ringing arms. 

arm6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., equip, fit 
out, furnish; arm. armatus, -a, 
-um, pf. pass. part. as adj., equipped, 
armed. As noun, armatus, -ti, m., 
armed man, soldier, warrior. 

armus, armi,m., shoulder, side, flank, 
of an animal (horse or bull). 

aro, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., plow, till, 
cultivate. F2g., furrow; of a ship, 
plow the deep, sail through, traverse. 

Arpi, Arpoérum, pl. m., Arpi, an wm- 
portant town of Apulia, said to have 
been founded by Diomedes. 

arréctus: see arrig6. 

arreptus: see arripio. 

arrig6, -rigere, -réxi, -réctus [ad + 
rego], tr., raise up, raise, uplift, lift 
up. Fig., uplift, stir up, animate, 
arouse, excite, encourage. arréctus, 
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ASPECTUS 


-a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., of 


the ears, pricked up, uplifted, 
straining; of the eyes, uplifted, 
staring; of the passions, deeply 
stirred. 


arripio, -ripere, -ripui, -reptus [ad + 
Tapio], tr., catch up to one’s self 
(swiftly), catch up, seize. 

Arrins, Arruntis, m., Arruns, a Tuscan 
ally of Aeneas; he slew Camiila, and 
was himself killed by the nymph Opis, 
at the command of Diana. 

ars, artis, f., skill, dexterity, artistic 
power 7 any direction; by metony- 
my, artistry, handiwork, work, cre- 
ation; trade, profession, calling; ac- 
complishment, grace; in bad sense, 
scheme, cunning, wile, stratagem. 

artifex, -ficis [ars +faci6], m., artisan, 
artist; maker, author; in bad sense, 
contriver, schemer, trickster. 

1. artus, -a, -um, adj., close-fitted, 
compressed, close, tight, narrow. 
2. artus, artis, m., joint, limb, mem- 

ber. 

arvum, arvi [ar6], n., arable land, 
plowed land, field; in pl., fields; the 
country, as opposed to the city; land, 
as opposed to the sea; region, district, 
country. 

arx, arcis [arceé], f., fortress, citadel, 
stronghold, fortified height; height, 
summit, shelter. 

Ascanius, -ni or -nii, m., Ascanius, son 
of Aeneas. He was King of La- 
vinium, and founder of Alba Longa. 

ascend6, ascendere, ascendi, a- 
scénsus [ad-+scand6], ?¢r., climb, 
mount; intr., climb up, mount, 
ascend. 

ascénsus, -sts [ascend6], m., climbing, 
ascent; progress. 

Asia, -ae, f., Asia, the continent; more 
frequently, Asia Minor. 

aspect6, -are, -avi, -atus [freg. of 
aspicié], tr., view closely; gaze at, 
survey. 

aspectus, -tis [aspicid], m., look, 
glance; organ of sight, sight, eyes; 
sight, appearance; view, mien, as- 
pect. 


ASPER 16 


asper, aspera, asperum, adj., rough, 
uneven. fFig., rough, harsh, bitter; 
stern, cruel, fierce, violent. 

1. asperg6, aspergere, aspersi, asper- 
sus [ad-+sparg6], ¢r., besprinkle, 
bespatter. 

2. aspergo, 
sprinkling; 
rain. 

aspero, -are, -avi, -atus [asper], tr., 
make rough, roughen. 

aspersus: see 1. aspergoé. 

aspicio, aspicere, aspexi, aspectus 
{ad + speci6, old verb, look, look at], 
tr., look at, see, catch sight of; ex- 
amine, inspect; observe, view. 

Assaracus, -ci, m., Assaracus, a Tro- 
jan, King of Phrygia; he was son of 
Tros, brother of Ilus and Ganymedes. 

ast: see at. 

ast6, astare, astiti, — [ad +std], znér., 
stand by, stand near; stand. 

astrum, astri, n., star; freely, constella- 
tion; in pl., stars, heaven, sky. 

asta: see astus. 

astus, astis, m., adroitness, dexterity; 
in bad sense, cunning, guile. ast, 
abl. sing., as adv., craftily. 

Astyanax, -nactis, m., Astyanax, son 
of Hector and Andromache. After 
the capture of Troy the Greeks hurled 
him to death from its walls. 

asylum, -li, n., place of refuge, sanctu- 
ary, asylum. 

at or ast (§ 120), advers. conj., but, yet, 
however; in an apodosis, yet, still, 
at least; with the advers. force 
weakened, further, moreover, now; 
in imprecations and curses, but. 

Atalanta, -tae, f., Atalanta. See In- 
troductory Note to Ovid, Selection 
DG he 


-ginis [ad +spargé], /,, 
by metonymy, spray, 


atavus, -vi, m., great-grandfather; 
freely, sire, ancestor. 
ater, atra, atrum, adj., (lusterless) 


black, dark, murky, gloomy. F%g., 
deadly, baneful, baleful. 
Athesis, -sis, m., the Athesis, now the 
Adige, a river in northern Italy. 
Athos, gen. not found, m., Athos, a 
high mountain in Macedonia, Greece, 
opposite the island of Lesbos. 


AUCTOR 


Atii, -drum, pl. m., the Atii, a Roman 
gens. 

Atinas, -natis, m., Atinas, a Rutulian. 

Atlantiadés, -dae [Atlas (2)], m., a 
descendant of Atlas; a grandson of 
Atlas, 2. e. Mercury, son of Maia. 

Atlas, Atlantis, m., Atlas. (1) A moun- 
tain rn Western Africa, on which 
heaven was supposed to rest. (2) 

' A king of Mauretania, father of 
the Pleiades; he supported the heavens 
on his shoulders. He was skilled wn 
astronomy. 

atque or ac, conj., used to add a more 
important word or idea, and besides, 
and in fact, and indeed, and also, 
and; 7 comparisons, as, than. 

Atridés, -dae, m., a son of Atreus 
( King of Mycenae); in pl., the sons 
of Atreus, 7.e. Agamemnon and 
Menelaiis. 

atrium, atri or atrii, n., atrium, re- 
ception room of a Roman palace, an 
oblong room of some size, near the en- 
trance. In poetry, the word is used 
freely, as English hall is used. 

atrox, atrocis [ater], adj., dark, 
gloomy; terrible, dreadful, awful, 
savage, cruel, fell, fierce. 

atting6, -tingere, -tigi, -tactus [ad + 
tango], tr., touch. F%g., reach, at- 
tain; find, come upon. 

attoll6, -tollere, —,— [ad -+toll6], ir., 
lift up, raise up, rear; rear, build 
(high), construct. Fvg., lift up, 
excite, intensify. 

attonitus: see attond. 

atton6, -tonare, -tonui, -tonitus [ad + 
ton6], tr., thunder at, stun, stupefy. 
attonitus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. 


as adj., awestruck, amazed, be- 
wildered, astounded. 

attorque6, -torquére, -torsi, -tortus 
{ad +torqued], ¢tr., hurl, swing, 
fling. 

attrect6, -are, -avi, -atus [ad+ 


tracto], tr., touch, handle. 

Atys, Atyos, m., Atys, a young Trojan, 
a friend of Ascanius. 

auctor, auctéris [augeé], m., origi- 
nator, producer, creator, founder, 
proposer, contriver, author; founder 


AUDAX 


of a family, ancestor, sire; adviser, 
counselor; voucher, surety, guar- 
antee. 

audax, audacis [auded], adj., bold, 
daring, valiant; in bad sense, bold, 
defiant, reckless, presumptuous. 

audéns: see audeo. 

auded, audére, ausus sum, intr. 

and tr., dare, venture. audéns, 

audentis, pres. part. act. as adj., 
daring, bold, in good sense. ausum, 

ausi, pf. pass. part. as noun, n., 

something ventured, bold or reckless 

deed. 

audi6, audire, audivi, auditus, tr., 
hear; listen to, heed, obey; hear (as 
a judge), inquire into, investigate; 
hear (reports) of, hear of. 

auferd, auferre, abstuli, ablatus [ab 
4+ferd], tr., bear off, carry away; 
take away, remove. 

augeo, augére, auxi, auctus, ?r., in- 
crease, enlarge; heap up, pile high. 
Fig., exalt, magnify, honor. 

augur, auguris, m., augur, diviner, 
soothsayer, prophet, who foretold the 
future by interpreting omens derived 
from the cries and from the flight of 
birds. 

augurium, -ri or -rii [cf. augur], 
n., science (practice) of augury, 
soothsaying, divination, prophecy; 
by metonymy (§ 201), meaning, im- 
port, significance; omen, portent; 
presentiment, foreboding. 

auguro, -are, -avi, -atus, or, more often, 
auguror, augurari, auguratus sum 
[augur], tr., foretell, predict, proph- 
esy. 

Augustus, -ti, m., Augustus, a title 
bestowed on Octavianus (§ 20). See, 
an general, §§ 7-28. 

aula, aulae, f., properly, a court before 
a Greek house; court, hall; palace, 
royal court. 

aulaeum, -i, n., richly embroidered 
stuffs, tapestry; curtains, hangings. 

Aulestés, -tae, m., Aulestes, a Tuscan 
ally of Aeneas. 

Aulis, Aulidis, f., Aulis, @ seaport in 
Boebtia, Greece, opposite the rsland 
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AUSPEX 


of Euboea, the gathering-place of the 
Greek forces that destroyed Troy. 
Aunus, Auni, m., Aunus, a Ligurian, 
an ally of Aeneas. 
aura, aurae, f., air in gentle motion, 
breeze, (light) gale; air in general; 
breath; light (see note on hoc... 
limen, iii. 600), sheen, gleam, lus- 
ter; sky, heavens (as place of light 
and air); sub auras, to the air, to 
the light, skyward, heavenward, 
upward, up. fFv%g., popular favor, 
thought of as fickle as the air or wind. 
auratus, -a, -um [aurum], adj., decked 
with gold, gold-embroidered; gilded. 
aurets, -a, -um [aurum], adj., of gold, 
golden; decked, ornamented, or in- 
laid with gold; gilded, gilt; of color, 


golden, yellow, glittering. Fig., 
splendid, glorious. 
auricomus, -a, -um [aurum +coma], 


adj., golden-tressed. F%g., of trees, 
with golden (2. e. yellow or bright) 
foliage. 

auriga, -gae, m., charioteer, driver. 

auris, auris, f., ear. 

aur6ra, -rae, f., dawn, daybreak, 
morning. Personified, Aurora, 
-rae, f., Aurora, goddess of dawn, 
daughter of Hyperion and wife of 
Tithonus; the East, the Orient. 

aurum, auri, 7., gold; by metonymy, 
anything made of gold, e.g. money, 
dishes, a beaker, yoke for horses. 

Auruncus, -a, -um, adj., of the Au- 
runci (a people of Latiwm, dwelling 
near the coast, about the River Liris), 
Auruncan. As noun, Aurunci, -cé- 
rum, pl. m., the Aurunci, Auruncans. 

Ausonia, -ae, f., Ausonia, an ancient 
name for middle and lower Italy; 
freely, Italy. 

Ausonidae, -darum, pl. m., the Auso- 
nians, Italians. See Ausonia. 

Ausonius, -a, -um, adj., Ausonian, 
Italian. As nown, Ausonii, -6rum, 
pl. m., Ausonians, Italians. See 
Ausonia. 

auspex, auspicis [avis +specid, old 
verb, look, look at], m., bird-seer, 
augur, diviner, prophet; favorer, 
helper, protector, surety. 


AUSPICIUM 


auspicium, -ci or -cii [cf. auspex], 
n., augury (by watching the flight, 
etc., of birds); omen, portent, aus- 
pices; command, power, authority; 
inclination, will. 

Auster, Austri, m., Auster, South 
Wind, often rainy; wind (§ 208). 
australis, -e [Auster], adj., of the 

south, southerly, southern. 

ausum, ausi: see-auded. 
aut, disjunctive conj., marking sharp 
difference, or, or else; aut... aut, 
either ... or. 
autem, advers. conj., but, yet, how- 
ever. For ecce autem see note on ii. 
203; for sed autem see note on ii. 101. 
Automedén, -dontis, m., Automedon, 
charioteer of Achilles, and, later, 
armor-bearer of Pyrrhus. 
autumnalis, -e [autumnus], adj., of 
autumn, autumnal, autumn (as 
adj.). 

autumnus, -ni, m., autumn. Personi- 
fied, Autumnus, -ni, m., Autumn, 
conceived of as a deity. 
auxiliaris, -e [auxilium], adj., helping, 
strengthening; helpful. 
auxilium, -li or -lii [auged], n., aid, 
help, assistance, succor. | 

avarus, -a, -um, adj., avaricious, cov- 
etous, greedy, rapacious. 

avectus: see avehé. 

“avehé, avehere, avexi, avectus [4+ 
veh6é], tr., carry away, bear off, 
bear away; 2 pass. (sc. navi or 
navibus), sail away, depart. 

avello, aAvellere, aAvulsi or Avelli, 
avulsus [4 +vell6], tr., tear off, up, 
or away, pluck off, lop off, sever; 
separate forcibly, remove by force. 

avéna, -nae, f., oats; oat straw; straw 
an general, a straw, a reed. 

Averna: see Avernus (at the end). 

Avernus, -ni, m., Avernus, a lake near 
Cumae, whose fumes, it was once 
said, destroyed birds that attempted 
to fly over it; near wt tradition 
placed an entrance to the underworld. 
As adj., Avernus, -a, -um, Aver- 
nian, Avernus’s. As noun, Averna 
(sc. loca), -ndérum, pl. n., the 
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Avernian realms, Avernus, the 
underworld. See Aornus. 

aversus: see averto. 

avert6, avertere, averti, aversus [4 + 
verto], tr., turn away, turn back, 
avert, remove. F7g., estrange, 
alienate; intr. (§ 151), turn (one’s 
self) away, swing round. 4Aversus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., 
turned away, remote; hostile, un- 
friendly, alienated, averse. 

avidus, -a, -um [avedé, crave], adj., 
craving, longing for, eager (for), de- 
sirous (of); ardent. 

avis, avis, f., bird. 

avitus, -a, -um [avus], adj., grand- 
father’s, ancestral. 

avius, -a, -um [a&-+via], adj., away 
from the path, out of the way, 
pathless, remote. As noun, avium, 
avi or avii, n., pathless place, by- 
way, out-of-the-way place. 

avol6, -are, -avi, -Aatum [4+ 1. vold], 
awntr., fly away. Fig., flee, run 
away. 

avulsus: see avello. 

avunculus, -li [dim. of avus], m., a 
mother’s brother, (maternal) uncle. 

avus, avi, m., grandfather, grandsire; 
sire, ancestor. 

axis, axis, m., axle of a wagon or a 
chariot; by metonymy, wagon, char- 
iot. Fig., the axis (azle) of the 
earth or the heavens; heavens, sky; 
vault, dome, height of the heavens 
or sky. 


B 


Babylonius, -a, -um [Babylon, Baby- 
lon, a@ great city wm Asiaj, adj., 
Babylonian. 

baca, bacae, f., any small round fruit, 
berry, esp. the olive. Fi%g., a pearl. 

bacatus, -a, -um [baca], adj., studded 
or set with pearls, jeweled. 

Bacchae, Baccharum, pl. f., the Bac- 
chae, the Bacchantes, women who 
worshiped Bacchus. They were 
associates of Silenus and the other 
Satyrs. 


BACCHOR 


bacchor, bacchari, bacchatus sum, 
wtr., keep the feast of Bacchus. 
Fig., dance or move wildly, as the 
Bacchantes move, be frenzied, revel, 
rage; rage, storm; of Rumor, revel, 
run wild. bacchatus, -a, -um, pf. 
part., in pass. sense, reveled (over), 
visited in revelry by the Bacchantes. 

Bacchus, Bacchi, m., Bacchus, god of 
the vine and of wine, son of Jupiter 
and Semele (daughter of Cadmus, 
King of Thebes); by metonymy 
(§ 207), wine. See § 323. His 
greatest festival was celebrated near 
Thebes in Boedtia, Greece. 

Bactra, Bactroérum, pl. n., Bactra, 
capital of Bactria or Bactriana (now 
called Balkh), in Asta. 

baculum, -li, n.° staff, stick, cane. 

Baiae, Baidrum, pl. f., Baiae, a famous 
watering-place on the Campanian 
coast, near Cumae; many Romans 
built villas there, out into the sea. 

balatus, -tis [bal6, bleat], m., bleating. 

Balearicus, -a, -um, adj., Balearic, 7. e. 
belonging to the Balearic Islands 
(now called Majorca and Minorca), 
which lie east of Spain. Their in- 
habitants were famous as slingers. 

ballaena, -nae, f., whale. 

balteus, -i, m., girdle, belt, or strap 
(of the sword or quiver). 

barathrum, -thri, n., abyss, gulf, pit. 

barba, barbae, f., beard. 

barbaricus, -a, -um [barbarus], adj., 
foreign, strange, outlandish, bar- 
baric; in @ narrower sense, Phrygian 
(a common use). 

barbarus, -a, -um, adj., strange, for- 
eign; outlandish, barbarous, rude, 
uncivilized. The word was applied 
by the Greeks to everybody not a 
Greek, by the Romans to every- 
body not a Greek or a Roman. 

Barcaei, -drum, pl. m., the Barcaei, 
the inhabitants of Barca, a city of 
Africa, near Cyrene. 

Barcé, Barcés, f., Barce or Barca, 
nurse of Sychaeus. 

Baucis, Baucidis, f., Baucis, a pious 
old woman of Phrygia, wife of 


BENE 


Philemon. See Introductory Note 
to Ovid, Selection IX. 

beatus, -a, -um [originally pf. pass. 
part. of bed, a rare verb, make 
happy], adj., happy, blessed, bliss- 
ful. 

Bebrycius, -a, -um, adj., of Bebrycia 
(a part of Bithynia in Asia Minor), 
Bebrycian. 

Bélidés, -dae, m., son or descendant of 
Belus, a name of Palamedes, as de- 
scended from Belus, King of Egypt. 
See Bélus (3). 

Bélides, -dum ([Bélus (8)], pil. f., 
the granddaughters of Belus, the 
fifty daughters of Danatis, usually 
called Danaides. Enraged at being 
obliged to marry their cousins, the 
fifty sons of Aegyptus, King of 
Egypt and Arabia, they all, save one, 
Hypermnestra, killed their husbands 
on their wedding-night. Hence, in 
the underworld they had to try to 
fill a perforated jar with water. 

bellator, -téris [bell6], m., warrior. As 
adj., warlike, valiant, gallant. 

bellatrix, -tricis, f., a woman warrior. 
As adj., warlike, valiant. 

bellicus, -a, -um [bellum], adj7., fond 
of war, warlike, martial. 

bell6, -are, -avi, -A4tum, or bellor, bel- 
lari, bellatus sum [cf. bellum], intr., 
wage war, make war, war, fight. 

Bellona, -nae [cf. bellum], f., Bellona, 
goddess of war and bloodshed, an old 
Italian deity, sister of Mars. 

bellum, belli, n., war; in pl., battles, 
combats, fights; strife. Personified, 
Bellum, Belli, n., the Demon of War, 
War-Fiend. 

bélua, -ae, /., 
monster. 

Bélus, Béli, m., Belus. (1) An early 
king of Tyre and Sidon, founder of 
the Tyrian line. (2) Father of Dido, 
King of Tyre, and conqueror of 
Cyprus. (38) King of Egypt, father 
of Danaiis, and ancestor of Pala- 
medes. 

bene [cf. bonus], adv., comp. melius, 
sup. optimé, well, rightly; in good! 
measure, fully; firmly, securely. 


(large, wild) beast, 


BENIGNUS 


benignus, -a, -um, adj., of a kind 
nature or heart, good-natured; kind, 
kindly, friendly, gracious. 

Berecyntius, -a, -um, adj., of Bere- 
cyntus (@ mountain in Phrygia), 
Berecyntian, Phrygian. 

Beroé, -és, f., Beroé, a Trojan woman, 
wife of Doryclus of Epirus. 

bibo, bibere, bibi, jathay cOnink, 
drink of. F%g., drink, drink in. 

bibulus, -a, -um [bib6], adj., drinking 
freely or eagerly; thirsty. 

biceps, bicipitis [bis +caput], 
two-headed; twin-peaked. 

bicolor, -léris [bis +color], adj., of two 
colors, two-colored; dappled, pied. 

bicornis, -e [bis +corni], adj., two- 
horned; two-pronged; forked. F%g., 
of a river, with two mouths. 

bidéns, bidentis [bis +déns], adj., two- 
toothed. As noun, bidéns, bi- 
dentis, f.,a sheep, properly, a sheep 
in its second year. In their first 
year sheep have eight milk teeth in 
the front part of the lower jaw. At 
the beginning of the second year the 
two of these in the center drop out, 
and are replaced by two of the second, 
or permanent, set. These are so 
much larger than the remaining milk 
teeth (now much worn, too, by use) 
that the sheep seems to have but two 
teeth, esp. since it has no teeth at all 
in the front part of the upper jaw. 

biforis, -e [bis+foris], adj., two- 
doored; of a musical instrument, 
with two holes or openings, two- 
stopped. 

biférmis, -e [bis +f6rma], adj., two- 
formed, double-shaped, dual, 
double. 

bifrons, bifrontis [bis + 2. frons], adj., 
with two foreheads, two-faced. 

bigae, bigarum [contracted from 
biiugae: bis +iugum], pl. f., a pair 
of horses yoked to a chariot, span; 
two-horsed chariot, chariot. 

biiugus, -a, -um [bis t+iugum], adj., 
yoked two-and-two, yoked two- 
together; of a chariot, two-horsed. 
As noun, biiugi, -gorum (sc. equi), 


adj., 
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pl. m., chariot (= 
bigae). 

bilinguis, -e 
double-tongued. 
treacherous. 

bini, binae, bina, distrib. num. adj., 
in pl., two at a time, two by two; 
less exactly, two. 

bipaténs, bipatentis [bis +pated], 
adj., doubly-opening, twice-opened, 
wide-open. 

bipennis, -e, adj., two-edged. As 
noun, bipennis, -nis [sc. seciris], f., 
two-edged ax, esp. a battle-ax. 

birémis, -e [bis+rémus], adj., lit., 
two-oared; of ships, having two 
lines or rows of oars. As noun, 
birémis, -mis (sc. navis), f., bireme, 
galley, ship with two rows of oars. 

bis, adv., twice. 

bisulcus, -a, -um [bis +sulcus], adj. 
twice-furrowed, two-furrowed, clo- 
ven. 

Bitias, -ae, m., Bitias. (1) A Cartha- 
gintian nobleman. (2) A _ Trojan, 
brother of Pandarus, slain by 
Turnus. 

bivius, -a, -um [bis +via], adj., with 
two ways or passages. 

blanditia, -ae [blandus], f., the act of 
caressing; 77 pl., loving utterances. 

blandus, -a, -um, adj., caressing, flat- 
tering, seductive; soothing, quiet, 
charming. 

Boeotia, -ae, f., Boedtia, a district in 
Greece, northwest of Attica. The 
makers of the Cadmus story derived 
the name Boeodtia from bos, heifer. To 
them Boedtia was The Land of the 
Heifer. Modern scholars do not 
accept this derivation. 

Boe6tius, -a, -um [Boedtia], adj., of 
Boe6étia, Boedtian. 

Bola, Bolae, f., Bola, a town of the 
Aequi in Latium. 

bonus, -a, -um, adj., comp. melior, 
melius, swp. optimus, -a, -um, 
good; brave, gallant, valiant; wor- 
thy, noble; kind, gracious, favoring, 
kindly; skillful, dexterous. As noun, 
bonum, boni, n., blessing; in pl., 
goods, treasures. See also bene. 


team, span; 


[bis +lingua], adj., 
Fig., deceitful, 


o 


BOOTES 


Bodtés, -tae, m., Bodtes, a northern 
constellation, situated near the two 
Bears. See Arctos. 

Boreas, -ae, m., Boreas, North 
Wind; the god of the north wind. 

bos, bovis, c., ox, bullock, cow, 
heifer; in pl. usually f., cattle. 

bracchium, bracchi or bracchii, n., 
lower arm, forearm, arm. /f%g., 
sail-yard ( = antemna); arm, branch 
(of a tree, rock, etc.). 

brattea, -ae, f., thin plate of metal, esp. 
gold leaf; freely, metal. 

brevis, -e, adj., of place or size, short, 
small; of depth, shallow; of time, 
short, brief. As nown, brevia, -ium, 
pl. n., shallows, shoals. 

breviter [brevis], adv., usually of speech, 
briefly, concisely, tersely. 

Briarets, -rei, m., Briareus, a hundred- 
handed giant, often identified with 
Aegaeon. 

Brontés, Brontae, m., Brontes, the 
Thunderer, one of the Cyclops who 
toiled at the forge of Vulcan. 

brima, brimae [ =breuma =brevi- 
ma = brevissima: sc. diés], f., prop- 
erly, the shortest day of the year, the 
winter solstice; freely, winter. 

briméalis, -e [brimal], adj., of winter, 
wintry. 

Britus, Briti, m., Brutus, 7.e. Lucius 
Junius Brutus, leader of the move- 
ment which led to the expulsion of 
the Tarquins in 509. 

bub6, bubénis, f. (in other authors m.), 
horned owl, owl. 

bicina, -nae, f., a spiral horn or 
trumpet; horn, trumpet. 

bulla, bullae, ‘f., (water) bubble; then 
any rounded thing, esp. a boss or 
knob of metal, used to adorn a belt, 
girdle, door, etc. 

bustum, busti, n., the place of the 
funeral pyre; pyre; funeral mound, 
tomb. 

Bités, Bitae, m., Butes. (1) A famous 
boxer, descendant of Amycus; he was 
slain by the Trojan Dares. (2) 
Armor-bearer of Anchises, and, later, 
guardian of Ascanius. (3) A Trojan 
slain by Camilla. 
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CAEDO 


Bithroétum, -ti, n., Buthrotum, a sea< 
port in Epirus. 

buxus, buxi, f., box-tree; by metonymy 
(§203), pipe, flute. 

Byrsa, Byrsae, f., Byrsa, properly, the 
citadel of Carthage, a name given by 
Vergil to the site of Carthage. 


Cc 

cactimen, -minis, n., extremity, end 
of anything; summit, top, peak. 

Cadméis, -idis [Cadmus], adj., f., 
belonging to Cadmus, Cadmus’s. 

Cadmus, Cadmi, m., Cadmus, son of 
Agenor, and brother of Europa. He 
built the citadel of Thebes, in Boedtia, 
Greece. 

cado, cadere, cecidi, casum, znir., fall 
(down), sink; of sun or stars, set, 
decline; fall im death, die, perish; 
decrease, diminish, subside. F%g., 
fall (out), happen, come to pass, be- 
fall (one). 

cadtcifer, cadicifera, cadticiferum 
[cadiceus, a herald’s staff, especially 
the staff carried by Mercury, as herald 
of the gods (§ 322), + ferd], adj., 
bearing the caduceus, staff-bearing. 

cadtcus, ~a, -um [cad6], adj., falling, 
fallen, slain, killed; freely, destined 
to fall, doomed. 

cadus, cadi, m., a large earthen jar, 
esp. for wine, orl, or vinegar, jar, 
flagon; freely, urn. 
Caeculus, -li, m., Caeculus, a son of 
Vulcan, and founder of Praeneste. 
caecus, -a, -um, adj., in act. sense, un- 
seeing, sightless, blind, blinded; in 
pass. sense, unseen, hidden, con- 
cealed, secret. F2g., dark, obscure, 
mysterious. 

caedés, caedis [caed6], f., a cutting 
down or lopping off; slaughter, 
massacre, carnage; by metonymy 
(§ 201), blood shed by murder or 
slaughter. 

Caedicus, -ci, m., Caedicus, an Italian, 
friend of Remulus. 

caed6, caedere, cecidi, caesus, fr., cut, 
hew, lop; cut down or off, cut to 
pieces; cut, slay, kill; freely, strike, 
cudgel, beat. 


CAELESTIS 


caelestis, -e [caelum], adj., heavenly, 
divine, celestial. As noun, caelestés, 
-tium, pl. m., dwellers in heaven, 
deities, gods. 


caelicola, -lae [caelum-+colé], m., 
dweller in heaven, deity, god. 
caelifer, caelifera, caeliferum [cae- 


lum +fer6], adj., heaven-carrying; 
heaven-bearing. 

cael6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., carve or 
engrave in relief, engrave, chase, 
emboss. 

caelum, caeli, ., the heavens, high 
heaven, sky; by metonymy, weather 
(since weather phenomena display 
themselves best in the sky). 

Caeneus, Caenei, m., Caeneus, origi- 
nally a maiden named Caenis, then 
changed by Neptune into a young 
man, then changed again into a 
maiden. 

caenum, caeni, n., (loathsome) dirt, 
mud, mire, filth. 

caerula, -lérum: see caeruleus. 

caeruleus, -a, -um, and, in poetry, 
caerulus, -a, -um, adj., dark blue, 
blue, azure; dark green, green; sea- 
colored, sea-hued; dark-hued, dark; 
freely, like ater, black, dark, gloomy. 
As noun, caerula, -lérum, pl. n., 
the azure deep, dark seas, the sea. 

caerulus: see caeruleus. 


Caesar, Caesaris, m., Caesar. (1) 
Caius (in Latin, Géius) Julius 
Caesar, the famous Dictator. (2) 


Caius (in Latin, Gaius) Julius 
Caesar Octavianus Augustus; see 
§§ 3, 7-28. 

caesariés, -éi, f., (luxuriant, beauti- 
ful) hair, tresses, locks. 

caespes, caespitis, m., cut sod, sod, 
turf. 

caestus, caestis, m., a boxing-glove, 
glove, gauntlet, cestus, made of a 
leather strap wound round and 
round the hands, and coming well up 
on the arm; plummets of iron or 
lead were fastened into the leather. 

caesus: see caedo. 

Caicus, -ci, m., Caicus. (1) A Trojan, 
comrade of Aeneas. (2) A river of 
Mysia, in Asia Minor. It rises on 
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Mt. Teuthras, and flows past Perga- 
mus into the sea opposite the island 
of Lesbos. 

Caiéta, -tae, f., Caiéta, a harbor town of 
Latium, now called Gaéta. 

calathus, -thi, m., (wicker) basket, 
widest at the top, used esp. by women 
to hold wool while they were spinning. 

calcar, calcaris [calx], ., spur. 

Calchas, Calchantis, m., Calchas, priest 
and prophet of the Greeks before Troy. 

calc6, -dre, -avi, -atus [calx], ¢r., set 
one’s heel on, trample under foot, 
tread on. 

calefaci6, -facere, -féci, -factus [caleo + 
facio], tr., make warm, warm, heat. 
Fig., inflame, excite, arouse, stir. 

caleé, calére, calui, —, intr., be warm, 
be hot, glow; with membra, be still 
warm with life, be scarce dead. 

calésco, caléscere, calui, — [inceptive 
of caled], intr., grow hot, become 
warm. 

calidus, -a, -um [called], adj., warm, 
hot. 

1. calig6, -are, -avi, —, intr., send out 
thick mist or vapor; be densely dark, 
be gloomy. 

2. caligé, -ginis, f., dense atmosphere, 
mist, fog; darkness, gloom. 

callidus, -a, -um, adj., shrewd, clever. 

callis, callis, m., path (stony, rough, 
and narrow), footpath, track (esp. 
one on the mountains, made by cattle) ; 
freely, path, track (e.g. of bees). 

calor, caléris [cf. caled], m., heat, glow, 
esp. vital heat, glow of life, heat as 
indicative of life and health. 

calx, calcis, f., heel; freely, foot. 

Calybé, -bés, f., Calybe, an aged 
Rutulian, priestess of Juno. 

Calydon, -donis, f., Calydon, an 
ancient city of Aetolia in Greece, 
famous for the story of the boar which 
Minerva sent to ravage tts territory 
because tts king, Oeneus, forgot to 
sacrifice to her. 

Calymné, -nés, f., Calymne, an island 
in the Aegean Sea, near Rhodes, fa- 
mous for its honey. 

Camarina, -nae, f., Camarina, a city in 
Sicily, on the southern coast. 


CAMERS 


Camers, Camertis, m., Camers. (1) A 
son of Volcens, and King of 
Amyclae. (2) A Rutulian warrior 
of distinction. (1) and (2) may be 
the same person. 

Camilla, -lae, f., Camilla, daughter 
of Metabus, a prince of Privernium, 
an Latium, and Casmilla. She led 
the Volscian allies of Turnus, but 
was slain by Arruns. 

Camillus, -li, m., Camillus, 7. e. 
Marcus Furius Camillus, who cap- 
tured Vet, a town in Etruria, and 
saved Rome from the Gauls, in 887, 
so tradition said. : 

caminus, -ni, m., (smelting) fur- 
nace, forge. Fig., of the forges, 1.e. 
the craters, of Aetna. 

campus, campi, m., an even, flat, open 
place; plain, level surface, field; 
Mavortis Campus, the Field of 
Mars, the famous Campus Martius, 
north of the Capitoline Hill, between 
the walls of Rome and the Tiber. 

Cancer, Cancri, m., Cancer, the Crab, 
the sign of the zodiac through which 
the sun passes from June 21 to 
July 22. 

candéns: see candeé. 

cande6é, candére, candui, —, 2ntr., 
glitter, shine, be (lustrously or daz- 
zlingly) white; be white with heat, 
glow, be warm, be hot. candéns, 
candentis, pres. part. act. as adj., 
white, glowing; hot, warm. 

candésco, candéscere, candui, — [in- 
ceptive of canded], intr., grow white, 
become white; grow white hot. 

candidus, -a, -um, adj., (lustrously or 
dazzlingly) white, glistening, bright, 
brilliant; of the moon, bright, silvery. 
Fig., wondrously fair, lovely, beau- 
tiful. 

candor, candoris, m., (lustrous or daz- 
zling) whiteness, brilliancy. 

caneo, canére, canui,—[canus], zntr., 
be gray, be hoary, be white. 

canésco, canéscere, —, — [inceptive of 
cane6], intr., grow white. 

canis, canis, c., dog, esp. a hunting 
hound. 

canistrum, -tri, n., a basket, woven of 


CAPITOLIUM 


reeds, used esp. for bread, fruit, or 
flowers. 

canitiés, -éi [canus], f., grayish-white 
color, grayness, whiteness; grayish- 
white hair, gray hair, white hair, 
hoary locks. 

canna, cannae, f., a reed. 

cano, canere, cecini, cantus, intr. and 
tr., make melody, by singing, or by 
playing a musical instrument; sing, 
chant, play; sing of, relate, recount, 
rehearse (in verse); foretell, predict, 
prophesy, reveal, explain (originally 
oracles and prophecies were delivered 
wm verse); in military language, 
sound a signal. 

candérus, -a, -um [cand], adj., melodi- 
ous, tuneful, harmonious. 

canto, -are, -Avi, -atus [freq. of cand], 
wntr., sing, chant; ¢r., sing, chant; 
sing a chant over, enchant, charm. 

cantus, cantis [cand], m., melody, 
singing, song, music; (tuneful) 
strain, blast, peal (of a trumpet). 

canus, -a, -um, adj., white, hoary; 
gray, grayish. 

capesso, capessere, capeSSivi, capes- 
situs [capio], tr., catch at eagerly, 
lay hold on, seize, take; strive for, 
seek earnestly; hasten to, repair or 
resort to. Fig., lay hold eagerly on 
(commands, duties, etc.), execute, 
perform, discharge. 

capillus, -li, m., hair (of the head). 

capio, capere, cépi, captus, tr., lay 
hands on, take hold of, seize, take; 


capture, master, occupy; select, 
choose. Fig., captivate, hold spell- 
bound; ensnare, deceive, betray, 


seduce; of diseases, passions, etc., 
lay hold on, seize, affect. animé 
capere, apprehend, grasp. captus, 
capti, pf. pass. part. as noun, m™., 
captive, prisoner. 

Capitdlium, -li or -lii, n., the Capitol, 
the Temple of Jupiter Optimus Maxi- 
mus at Rome, on the southwestern 
summit of the Capitoline Hill; the 
summit ttself on which the temple 
stood; in the pl., this summit, with 
all its buildings and surroundings, 
the Capitoline Hill (§ 192). 
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capra, caprae, f., she-goat. 

caprigenus, -a, -um [caper, goat + 
gigno], adj., goat-born, of the goat 
kind; in ili. 221 2 =the gen. pl. of 
caper. 

captivus, -a, -um [capio], adj., cap- 
tured, captive; belonging to a cap- 
tive or captives, captive’s, captives’. 

capto, -are, -avi, -atus [freg. of 
capio], tr., lay hold on eagerly, catch 

at, seize, grasp. F%g., strive to catch 
(sounds, etc.), listen to, listen for. 
captus: see capio. 

capulus, -li [capid], m., properly, a 
holder; handle, hilt of a sword. 

caput, capitis, n., head; by metonymy 
(see note on iv. 613), life, being, 
existence, living person, creature; 
head of cattle, swine, etc. Fig., head, 
top, summit, peak, of a mountain, 
etc.; source of a river; source, cause, 
origin, occasion; chief, leader, ruler. 

Capys, Capyos, m., Capys. (1) A Tro- 
jan, comrade of Aeneas, reputed 
founder of Capua. (2) The eighth 
king of Alba Longa. 

Car, Caris, m., a Carian, an inhabitant 
of Caria, a district in Western Asia 
Minor, on the Aegean Sea. 

carbaseus, -a, -um [carbasus], adj., 
made of flax or linen, flaxen, linen. 

carbasus, -si, f. (7n pl. also neuter, car- 
basa, -s6rum), /., fine Spanish flax, 
flax, linen; by metonymy (§ 203), 
sail, canvas. 

carcer, carceris, m., prison, jail; 7n pl., 
the barriers within which chariots 
were confined till the signal for be- 
ginning the race was given, starting- 
place. 

carchésium, -si or -sii, n., a (Greek) 
drinking-vessel, often large and 
splendid, cup, goblet, beaker, nar- 
rower in the middle than at the extrem- 
tties, with slender handles sweeping 
round from rim to bottom. 

cardo, cardinis, m., pivot, properly, 
the whole arrangement of pivot and 
socket by means of which doors were 
made to open and shut. The sockets 
were in the lintel and in the threshold. 
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The pivots were set into the door, or tts 
leaves (valvae), at top and at bottom; 
hinge is a convenient but inaccurate 
rendering. Fvg., turning-point, crit- 
ical moment, crisis. 

caréns: see cared. 

care6, carére, carui, caritum, zntr., be 
without, be free from, be clear of 
(things undesirable) ; be deprived of, 
lack (blessings); construed with the 
ablatiwe. caréns, carentis, pres. part. 
act. as adj., lacking, wanting, with- 
out. 

Cares: see Car. 

Caricus, -a, -um [Caria, Caria, a dis- 
trict in Asia Minor, south of Lydia], 
adj., Carian. As noun, Carica, 
-cae (sc. ficus, fig), f., a Carian 
fig, a dried fig. 

carina, -nae (more often in the pl.), f., 
hull, frame (the keel and the timbers 
that start therefrom); by metonymy 
(§ 204), ship, vessel. 

carmen, carminis, n., melody, strain, 
tune, song; poem, poetry; a verse, 
poetic inscription; utterance of an 
oracle, prophecy, prediction; incan- 
tation, charm, spell. 

Carpathius, -a, -um [Carpathus, Car- 
pathus, an island in the Aegean Sea, 
between Crete and Rhodes], adj., of 
Carpathus, Carpathian. 

carpo, carpere, carpsi, carptus, fr., 
pick, pluck, cull, gather (flowers, 
fruits, etc.) ; of horses, etc., pluck, crop, 
graze on, browse (on); eat, enjoy; 
with auram, feed on, enjoy, breathe 
(see note on i. 388); waste, consume, 
destroy; with aethera, viam, iter, 
tramitem, press quickly on, hasten 
on (over), pursue, traverse. 

Carthag6, -ginis, f., Carthage, a city 
in Northern Africa, the famous rival 
of Rome. 

carus, -a, -um, adj., properly, high- 
priced; dear, precious; esteemed, 
beloved; 7 act. sense, fond, loving. 

casa, casae, f., a plain, simple house, 
hut, cabin, cottage. 

Caspius, -a, -um, adj., of the Caspian 
Sea, Caspian. 
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Cassandra, -drae, f., Cassandra, a 
daughter of Priam, beloved by A pollo, 
who endowed her with prophetic 
powers, but later, since she failed to 
keep her promises to him, decreed 
that no one should believe her utter- 
ances. } 

cassida, -dae, f., helmet, wsually of 
metal; contrast galea. 

Cassiopé, -pés, f., Cassiope, the wife 
‘of Cepheus, mother of Andromeda. 
cassus, -a, -um, adj., empty, void; de- 
prived of, wanting, lacking, with- 
out. Fig., void, useless, fruitless. 
in cassum or incassum, adv., use- 
lessly, fruitlessly, to no purpose, 

without avail. 

Castalius, -a, -um [Castalia, Castalia, 
a fountain on Mt. Parnassus, at 
Delphi, sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses], adj., Castalian, Delphic. 

castellum, -li [dim. of castrum], n., 
castle, fortress, stronghold, citadel. 

castigo, -are, -avi, -atus [castus + 
ago], tr., properly, drive into purity, 
correct, set right, either by words, re- 
prove, chide, reproach, rebuke, or by 
deeds, punish, chastise, avenge. 

castra: see castrum. 

castrum, castri, 7., rare in sing., com- 
monly castra, castr6rum, pl. n., 
camp (of soldiers), encampment, 
headquarters. Castrum Inui, n., 
Castrum Inui, a town of Latiwm. 

Castrum Inui: see castrum. 

castus, -a, -um, adj., morally pure and 
spotless, pure, guiltless, innocent, 
chaste; pious, holy, sacred. 

cast: see casus. 

casus, casts [cad6], m., a falling, fall, 
overthrow. Fi%g., that which falls 
out or befalls, event, occurrence, 
happening, chance, fortune, fate, 
crisis; misfortune, mishap, mis- 
chance, sorrow, calamity; hazard, 
peril. cast, abl. sing. as adv. = 
forte, by chance. f 

caténa, -nae, f., chain, fetter, shackle. 

caterva, -vae, f., crowd, troop, throng, 
multitude. 

Catilina, -nae, m., Catiline, 7.e. Lucius 
Sergius Cattlina, the notorious con- 
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sptrator, whose schemes Cicere, then 
consul (in the year 68), frustrated. 
Cat6, Catonis, m., Cato, t.e. Marcus 
Porcius Cato Uticensis, a consistent 
Stoic and pure-minded patriot, who, 
after Julius Caesar’s victory at 
Thapsus in Africa, committed suicide 
at Utica in Africa, rather than wit- 
ness the downfall of the Roman State. 
catulus, -li, m., young animal, whelp, 
cub, ¢.g. a young dog, a young wolf. 
Caucasus, -si, m., Caucasus, the moun- 
tain range in Asia, between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian Sea. 
cauda, caudae, f., tail of an animal. 
caulae, caularum, pl. f., openings, 
holes, passages; the open fence of a 
sheepfold, made of bars with openings 


between them, palings, pickets; 
sheepfold. 
Caulén, Caulénis, m., Caulon or 


Caulonia, a city on the east coast of 
Bruttiwm, in Italy. 

Caurus, Cauri, m., Caurus, the North~ 
west Wind. 

causa, causae, f., reason, cause, 
ground, occasion, source; feigned 
cause, pretext, excuse; a cause or 
case in law, lawsuit, suit. 

cautés, cautis, f., a rough, pointed 
rock, crag, cliff. 

cautus: see caveo. 

cavatus: see cavo. 

cavea, -ae [cavus], f., a hollow, cavity; 
auditorium, ring of a theater or 
circus; seats, benches for spectators; 
by metonymy (§ 206), spectators. 

caveo, cavére, cavi, cautus, intr. and 
tr., take heed, be on one’s guard 
(against), guard against, beware of, 
avoid, cautus, -a, -um, pf. pass. 
part., in dep. sense, as adj., having 
taken care, heedful, careful, cautious, 

caverna, -nae [cavus], f., cavity, 
cavern, grotto. 

cav6, -are, -avi, -atus [cavus], tr., 
make hollow, make a hollow in, hol- 
low out. cavatus, -a, -um, pf. pass. 
part. as adj., hollow, cavernous. 

cavus, -a, -um, adj., hollow, cavern- 
ous; hence, enveloping, surrounding, 
enshrouding. 
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Cayster, -tri, m., Cayster, a river in 
Lydia, in Asia Minor. It rises on 
Mt. Tmolus, and enters the Aegean 
Sea near the city of Ephesus. 

Cecropidés, -dae [Cecrops, Cecrops, 
the first king of Athens], m., a (son 
or) descendant of Cecrops, an 
Athenian. 

Cecropius, -a, -um [Cecrops, Cecrops, 
the first king of Athens], adj., Cecro- 
pian, Athenian. 

cédé, cédere, cessi, cessum, ztr., be 
in motion, move, go; go away, de- 
part, withdraw (construed with abl., 
or with dé, 6, or ex with abl.); 
esp., go backward, retreat, flee. 
Fig., yield, abate, cease; yield, give 
way, die out, vanish; give place or 
room to, yield (to), submit (to); 
yield to, be inferior to, come short 
of; go to, fall to, fall to the lot or 
share of, accrue to. 

cedrus, cedri, /., cedar-tree (more 
strictly, the juniper-tree), cedar-wood. 

Celaen6, -nuis (Greek form), f., Celae- 
no, one of the Harpies; see Harpyia. 

celeber, celebris, celebre, adj., of a 
place, crowded, frequented, and so 
famous; of a person, densely sur- 
rounded, thronged, honored. 

celebro, -are, -Avi, -atus [celeber], tr., 
properly, visit a place in numbers, 
throng, crowd, or visit often, fre- 
quént; keep a festival in numbers, 
solemnize, celebrate; do repeatedly, 
engage in (often), practice; praise, 
honor, extol. 

celer, celeris, celere, adj., swift, fleet, 
quick, agile, lithe. 

celer6, -are, -Avi, -atus [celer], intr., be 
quick, hasten, make speed; tr. 
(§ 143), quicken, speed, hasten. 

cella, cellae, f., storeroom; freely, any 
small room, ¢.g. a cell in a beehive. 

cél6, -are, -avi, -atus, tv., hide, cover; 
keep secret, conceal. 

celsus, -a, -um [perhaps pf. pass. 
part., in dep. sense, of 1. celld, an 
old verb, rise high, tower], adj., tow- 
ering, high, lofty, tall. 

1. Centaurus, -ri, m., a Centaur. The 
myth described the Centaurs as half 
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man, half horse; they were probably 
a wild, rude people of Thessaly, who 
fought on horseback. 

2. Centaurus, -ri, f., Centaur, the name 
of a Trojan ship. 

centéni, -nae, -na [centum], distrib. 
num. adj., in pl., properly, a hun- 
dred each, a hundred at a time; 
freely, a hundred. 

centum, num. adj., indecl., in pl., a 
hundred; in poetry used freely of 
any large number, many. 

centumgeminus, -a, -um [centum + 
gigno], adj., hundredfold, 7@.e. hav- 
ing a hundred natures or personali- 
ties, an epithet of the giant Briareus, 
who ts described in other writers 
merely as hundred-handed. 

Céphénus, -a, -um [Cépheus], adj., 
Cepheus’s; Ethiopian. 

Cépheus, Céphei, m., Cepheus, King 
of Ethiopia, husband of Cassiope, 
and the father of Andromeda. 

Céphéiis, -a, -um [Cépheus], adj., 
belonging to Cepheus, of Cepheus, 
Cepheus’s. 

Céphisis, -sidis [Céphisus], aaj., of the 
Cephisus. 

Céphisus, -si, m., Cephisus, a river of 
Boeétia and Phocts, in Greece. 

céra, cérae, f., wax. 

Ceraunia, -d6rum [Greek name; proper- 
ly, Headlands of Thunder], pl. n., 
the Ceraunian Mountains, in the 
northwestern part of Epirus, Greece. 

Cerberus, -ri, m., Cerberus, the three- 
headed dog that guarded the entrance 
to the underworld. 

Cerealis, -e [Cerés], adj., of Ceres, 
Ceres’s. 

cerebrum, -bri, n., the brain, brains. 

Cerés, Cereris, f., Ceres, daughter of 
Saturn, and sister of Jupiter; she was 
mother of Proserpina (see § 336); 
by metonymy, grain, bread. 

cerno, cernere, crévi, crétus or certus, 
tr., properly, separate. F1g., sepa- 
rate by the senses, esp. by the sight, 
discern, distinguish, perceive, see; 
antr., decide by a contest, fight, con- 
tend. certus, -a, -um, pf. pass. 
part. as adj., definitely fixed, de- 
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termined, resolved; settled, fixed, 
assured, inevitable, unerring, sure, 
certain, definite; reliable, trusty, 
faithful. certum (m. acc.) facere, 
make (a person) certain, 2.e. inform; 
certum (n. nom.) est mihi, with inf., 
I am resolved (to do something). 

cernuus, -a, -um, adj., bent forward, 
(turned) face downward; freely, of 
a horse, pitching head foremost. 

certamen, -minis [cert6], n., contest, 
strife, battle, match; rivalry, zeal. 

certatim [certo], adv., in rivalry, ea- 
gerly, earnestly, zealously. 

certé [certus], adv., fixedly, assuredly, 
certainly, surely, truly; at any rate, 
at least. 

certo, -are, -avi, -atum [fregq. of cernd], 
antr., decide by strife or contest, con- 
tend, fight, strive, struggle; contend 
in rivalry, vie (with one another), 
rival; with inf., strive eagerly, seek, 
aim. 

certus: see cerno. 

cerva, cervae, f., female deer, hind. 

cervix, cervicis, f., neck (esp., the back 
or nape of the neck); freely, head, 
shoulders. 

cervus, cervi, m., stag, deer. 

cess6, -are, -avi, -atum [freg. of céd6], 
intr., yield greatly, stand or hang 
back; be idle, be inactive, be still; 
delay, loiter, flag, lag, be a laggard; 
cease, stop, abate. 

cété: see cétus. 

céterus, -a, -um, adj., the rest of, the 
remainder of, the remaining. As 
noun, céteri, -rérum, pl. m., all 
the others, the rest; céterum and 
cétera, n. sing. and pl. as adv. 
(§ 146), in all other respects, other- 
wise. 

cétus, céti, m., pl. nom. and acc. cété 
(Greek form), n., sea-monster, €.g. a 
whale, shark, or dolphin. 

ceu, adv. and conj., in comparisons (1) 
involving facts, as, just as, as when, 
(2) involving suppositions or hypoth- 
eses, as if. 

Chalcidicus, -a, -um, adj., of Chalcis 
(the chief town of Huboea, an island 
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east of Boedtia, in Greece), Chal- 
cidian, Cumaean (Cumae was a 
colony from Chalcis). 

Chalybes, -bum, pl. m., the Chalybes, 
the Chalybians, a people in Pontus, 
Asia Minor, famous workers of steel. 

chalybs, chalybis, m., steel. 

Chaoén, Chaonis, m., Chaon, a son of 
Priam, brother of the prophet Helenus; 
after him Helenus named his realm, 
in Epirus, Chaonia. 

Chaonia, -ae [Chadn], f., Chaonia, a 
district in Epirus, ruled first by Pyr- 
rhus, son of Achilles, later by Helenus. 

Chaonius, -a, -um [Chaon], adj., of 
Chaonia, Chaonian, Epirote. 

chaos, n., only in nom. and acc. sing., 
chaos, properly, the first state of the 
unwerse, thought of as limitless, 
empty space, void; esp., the limitless 
underworld; personified as a deity, 
Chaos (§ 308). 

Charon, Charontis, m., Charon, the 
ferryman of the underworld, who 
conveyed across the Acheron (or the 
Styx) the souls of those who had been 
duly burted. 

Charybdis, -dis, f., Charybdis, a 
whirlpool between Sicily and Italy, 
in the Straits of Messina. 

Chimaera, -rae, f., the Chimaera. 
(1) A mythical monster with the head 
of alion, a goat's head projecting from 
ats middle, and the tail of a serpent; 
it was supposed to vomit fire, and was 
localized in Lycia, Asia Minor. It 
may have been the embodiment in 
myth of the volcanic fires active in 
that district. (2) A Trojan ship; see 
note on v. 122. 

chlamys, chlamydis, f., the chlamys, 
a (Greek) cloak, mantle, cape, made 
of a large piece of wool, fastened by 
a clasp on one shoulder, usually the 
right; it was often richly embroidered, 
and was worn especially by young 
men, hunters, and soldiers. 

Chléreus, Chlérei, m., Chloreus, a 
Trojan, priest of Cybele. 

choréa, -ae [chorus], f., a (solemn) 
dance in a ring. 
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chorus, chori, m., a dance in a ring, 
esp. by a group or company; a choral 
dance; by metonymy, troop of 
dancers or singers; freely, troop, 
company, throng. 

Chromis, Chromis, m., Chromis, a 
Trojan, slain by Camilla. 

chrysolithus, -thi [a Greek word, mean- 
ing gold-stone], m., chrysolite, 
topaz. 

Cicones, -num, pl. m., the Cicones, a 
people of Thrace, on the River Hebrus. 

cieé, ciére, civi, citus, rarely cid, 
cire, ivi, citus, ¢r., put in vig- 
orous motion, stir (wp), move, 
agitate; call, summon. F%q., effect, 
produce, cause, bring about; stir 
up, arouse, excite, spur on, shake. 
citus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., 
stirred up, swift, speedy, fleet; often 
=an adv., swiftly, speedily, quickly. 

Cilix, Cilicis, adj., Cilician, situated in 
Cilicia. Cilicia was a district in the 
southern part of Asia Minor. 

cinctus: see cing6. 

cing6, cingere, cinxi, cinctus, tr., en- 
circle, surround, encompass; girdle, 
gird; gird one’s self with a weapon, 
esp. @ sword, gird on. 

cingulum, -li [cing6], ., girdle, belt, 
esp. a sword-belt, baldric. 

cinis, cineris, m., ashes, embers; ruins; 
ashes or material part of the dead. 

circa, adv., around, about, near (by). 

Circaeus, -a, -um [Circé], adj., of 
Circe, Circe’s, Circaean. 

Circé, Circés, f., Circe, a daughter of 
the Sun, a sorceress skilled in magic 
and the use of poisons; she dwelt on 
an island off the west coast of Italy, 
identified with the promontory of 
Circewt (cf. iii. 386, with notes). See 
Aeaeus. 

circénsis, -e [circus], adj., of the cir- 
cus. As noun, circénsés, -sium 
(sc. ladi), pl. m., the circensian 
games, chariot races, in the circus, 
esp. in the Circus Maximus at Rome. 

circue6: see circumed. 

circuitus, -tis [circum +e6], m., a go- 
ing round, circuit, roundabout way. 
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circulus, -li [dim. of circus], 
circle, circlet, chain, ring, band. 

circum, adv., around, about. As prep., 
with acc., around, about, over. 

circumd6, -dare, -dedi, -datus [cir- 
cum +d6], ér., with acc. and dat., 
put round, set round; with acc. and 
abl., surround with, encircle, in- 
close, envelop. 

circume6, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itum, or 
circue6, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itum [cir- 
cum +e6], intr., go round, move 
round; ¢r., circle round. 

circumfer6, -ferre, -tuli, -latus [cir- 
cum +fer6], tr., bear around, carry 
about; lustrate, purify (see note on 
vi. 229). 

circumflect6, -flectere, -flexi, -flexus 
{circum +flect6], tr., bend about, 
wind round; freely, trace (round), 
traverse. 

circumfilud, -fluere, 
{circum +flu6], ir., 
stream round. 

circumfund6, -fundere, -fidi, -fisus 
[circum +2. fund6], ¢r., pour round; 
with acc. and abl., surround, en- 
velop, encompass; the pass. 7s often 
used of persons, in middle sense 
(§§ 166-167), pour round, gather 
(about), flock together, throng. 

circumftsus: see circumfund6. 

circumlin6, -linere, -lévi, -litus [cir- 
cum +lin6, daub, smear], tr., daub 
all round, smear. 

circumsonus, -a, -um [circum +son6], 
adj., making a noise all around; of 
hunting hounds, barking around, 
baying round. 

circumspici6, -spicere, -spexi, -spectus 
[circum +speci6, old verb, look, 
look at], intr., look round, gaze 
about; tr., look round on, view on 
all sides, survey, examine; look 
round at, catch sight of, espy. 

circumst6, -stare, -steti, — [circum + 
st6], intr., stand around; tr., stand 
round, surround, encompass, beset, 
overwhelm. 

circumtextus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. of 
circumtex6, an old verb, weave round, 
as adj., woven round, bordered. 


Muy 


-flixus 
round, 


-flixi, 
flow 
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circumveni6, -venire, -véni, -ventus 
{circum +veni6], ¢tr., come or move 
round, encircle, surround. 

circumvolé, -volare, -volavi, -volatus 
[circum +1. volé], ér., fly round, 
hover round or over, flit about. 

circumvolvé, -volvere, -volvi, -volitus 
[circum +volv6], ér., roll round, 
turn round; revolve round. 

circus, circi, m., circle, ring, circus, 
place for chariot races, esp. the Circus 
Maximus at Rome, race course; by 
metonymy, a circle or ring of spec- 
tators; spectators. 

Cisséis, -idis, f., Cisseis, 7.e. Hecuba, 


wife of Priam; she was daughter 
of Cisseus, a Thracian king. 
Cisseus, Cissei, m., Cisseus. (1) A 


Thracian king, father of Hecuba. 
(2) A Rutulian, son of Melampus, 
comrade of Turnus. 

CithaerOn, -rénis, m., Cithaeron, a 
mountain in Boedtia, Greece, sacred 
to Bacchus. 

cithara, -rae, f., the cithara (a musical 
instrument), lute, guitar, lyre. 

cité [abl. sing. of citus; sc., perhaps, 
mod6], adv., comp. citius, quickly, 
speedily, soon. 

citra, adv., on this side of, this side of; 
prep., with acc., this side of. 

citus: see cied. 

civilis, -e [civis], adj., of a citizen or 
citizens, civil, civic. 

Civis, civis, c., citizen, fellow citizen, 
countryman or countrywoman. 

cladés, cladis, f., properly, a breaking 
to pieces; ruin, destruction, dis- 
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aster, calamity; esp., slaughter, car-' 


nage, havoc in war; by metonymy 
(§ 202), ruin, scourge, destroyer. 
clam [akin to célé], adv., secretly, in 
secret, stealthily. 
clam6, -are, -Avi, -atus, intr., call out, 
ery out, shout; tr., call to, address. 
clamor, clamé6ris, m., loud call, cry, 
shout, whether of pleasure or of pain; 
outcry, uproar, crash, din, clamor; 
battle shout; lamentation; applause. 
clangor, clangéris, m., clang, din, 
noise; shouting, uproar; of trumpets, 
braying, blare. 
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claréscé, claréscere, —, — [clarus], 
intr., become clear to the ears, grow 
distinct, be plainly audible, grow 
loud; fig., become clear to the eyes, 
grow bright. 

Clarius, -a, -um, adj., of Claros, Cla- 
rian, a title of Apollo, who had a 
famous temple and oracle at Claros, 
in Ionia, Asia Minor. 

clarus, -a, -um, adj., clear to the ears, 
clear, loud, distinct, ringing; fig., 
clear to the eyes, visible, bright, bril- 
liant, famous, distinguished, illus- 
trious, renowned. 

classis, classis, f., a class or division 
of Roman citizens, esp. for military 
purposes, army, (battle) host, fleet; 
in pl., ships, and, by metonymy, 
crews, sailors. 

claud6, claudere, clausi, clausus, tr., 
shut (wp), close, bar, fasten; hem 
in, confine, pen up; inclose, encom- 
pass, surround. 

claudus, -a, -um, adj., limping, lame; 
maimed, mangled, crippled. 

claustrum, claustri [claud6], n., fasten- 
ing, shutter, barrier, bar, bolt; door, 
gate; bulwark, defense, barricade; 
usually in pl. 

clausus: see claud6. 

Clausus, Clausi, m., Clausus, a Sabine 
chieftain; according to Vergil he was 
the progenitor of the Géns Claudia. 

clava, clavae, f., a knotty stick, staff, 
club, cudgel. 

clavus, clavi, m., a (metal) nail, spike; 
by metonymy, of objects of like shape, 
rudder-handle, tiller, steering-pad- 
dle, rudder, helm. 

cliéns, clientis, m., dependent, vassal, 
client. The clients attached them- 
selves to some patronus, expecting 
from him faithful, honest help in all 
their interests, and, to some extent, 
financial support; in turn they were 
bound to respect their patron and to 
aid in every way to extend his influ- 
ence and to add to his prestige. 

clipedtus, -a, -um [clipeus], adj., 
equipped with shields, shielded, 
shield-bearing. 
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clipeus, -i, m., and, rarely, clipeum, -i, 
n., a round shield of bronze. 

clivus, clivi, m., a slope (up or down), 
ascent, descent. 

Cloanthus, -thi, m., Cloanthus, a com- 
rade of Aeneas. 

Cloelia, -ae, f., Cloelia, a Roman 
maiden. See note on viii. 651. 
Clonus, Cloni, m., Clonus, son of Hury- 
tus, a skillful worker in gold; he 
wrought the designs on the sword belt 

of Pallas, son of Evander. 

Cluentius, -ti or -tii, m., Cluentius, 
a name borne by members of the Géns 
Cluentia. 

Clisinus, -a, -um, adj., of Clusium 
(an important town of Etruria, on 
the River Clanis, a tributary of the 
Tiber), Clusian. 

Clymené, -nés, f., Clymene, daughter 
of Oceanus and Tethys. 

Clymenéius, -a, -um [Clymené], adj., 
of Clymene, Clymene’s. 

Clytius, Clyti or Clytii, m., Clytius, the 
name of several individuals, of whom 
nothing is really known. (1) A 
Trojan, descendant of Aeolus, slain 
by Turnus. (2) <A Rutulian. (3) 
Father of the Trojan Huneiis. 

coactus: see cogo. 

Cocles, Coclitis, m., the famous Hora- 
tius Cocles, who defended the Pons 
Sublicius, a wooden bridge over the 
Tiber, against Porsenna, the Etrus- 
can ally of the Tarquins. 

coctilis, -e [coqué, bake, cook], adj., 
baked; coctilés muri, walls of 
burned brick. 

Cicytus, -ti, m., Cocytus, a river of 
the underworld. 

coé6, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itum [con +e6], 
intr., go or come together, gather, 
assemble; stream together, flow 
from all sides; come together, unite 
(in alliance) ; come together in com- 
bat, meet, join battle; of milk, 
blood, etc., thicken, curdle, congeal. 

coepi, coepisse, defect. verb, intr. and 
tr.. begin, commence; essay, at- 
tempt, undertake. coeptus, -a, 
-um, pf. pass. part. as adj., begun; 
attempted, essayed, undertaken. 
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As noun, coeptum, coepti, n., begin- 
ning, attempt, essay, undertaking, 
enterprise, venture. 

coeptum: see coepi. 

coeptus: see coepi. 

coerced, coercére, coercui, coercitus 
[con-+arced], ¢r., inclose com- 
pletely, surround, confine; keep in ~ 
check, confine, restrain; (keep from 
straying, t.e.) marshal, keep in line. 

coetus, coetiis [coé6], m., a coming to- 
gether, meeting, gathering; by 
metonymy, gathering, troop, com- 
pany. 

Coeus, Coei, m., Coeus, one of the 
Titans (§ 309); he was father of 
Latona. 

cognatus, -a, -um [con +(g)n4scor], 
adj., of like blood, related by blood, 
kindred, akin. 

cognitus: see cogndéscé. 

cognomen, -minis [con +(g)ndmen], 
n., an added name, a family name 
(a name added to the nomen and the 
praenodmen to distinguish families 
of the same géns) ; freely, name, title. 

cognosco, cognoscere, cogn6évi, cog- 
nitus [con +(g)n6sco], tr., become 
acquainted with, grow familiar 
with, learn, ascertain; know, be 
conscious of, recognize. cognitus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass part. as adj., well 
known, known, familiar. 

cog6, cogere, coégi, coactus [con + 
ago], tr., drive together, collect, 
assemble, mass, muster; (keep from 


straying, 1.€.) marshal, arrange, 
keep in line; (bring together, 1.e.) 
condense, concentrate, congeal. 
Fig., force (tears, etc.), squeeze out; 
with inf., force, constrain, com- 
pel. 


cohibed, -hibére, -hibui, -hibitus [con 
+habed], tr., hold together; hold or 
shut in, confine, restrain. 

cohors, cohortis, f., properly, an in- 
closure; by metonymy, of the objects 
inclosed, throng, crowd, multitude, 
esp. a military company, cohort; 
freely, fleet, squadron or line of 
ships. 


COLCHI 


Colchi, Colchérum, pl. m., the Col- 
chians. See Introductory Note to 
Ovid, Selection VII. 

Collatinus, -a, -um, adj., of Collatia, 
a Sabine town near Rome. 

collatus: see cénferé. 

collig6, -ligere, -légi, -léctus [con + 
leg6], ér., bring together, gather, 
collect, assemble; with arma (ship’s 
tackle) or véla, gather together, take 
in, make snug; gather, get, gain, 
acquire. 

collis, collis, m., hill, height. 

collum, colli, n., neck (wsed of men, 
animals, and even of plants, e.g. of 
the poppy). 

cold, colere, coiui, cultus, tr., properly, 
cultivate, till the ground; dwell in, 
inhabit, occupy, possess. Fxg., 
cultivate, give heed to, care for, 
cherish, love, esteem; honor, rever- 
ence, worship. 

colénus, -ni [col6], m., cultivator, 
farmer, husbandman; inhabitant 
(of), occupant; settler, colonist. 

color, coléris, m., color; tint, hue, 
complexion. 

coluber, -bri, m., snake, serpent. 

columba, -bae, f., dove, pigeon. 

columna, -nae, f., column, pillar, post. 
colus, coli, f., distaff. 

coma, comae, f., hair, tresses, locks. 
Fig., tresses of plants or trees, 
foliage. 

comans, comantis [coma], adj., hairy, 
shaggy; of a helmet, hairy, plumed, 
crested, bushy. 

comes, comitis [con +e6], c., comrade, 
companion, associate; guide, guard- 
jan; in pl., attendants, suite, ret- 
inue, train. 

1. comitatus: see comitor. 

2. comitatus, -tiis [comitor], m., prop- 
erly, an accompanying, then, by me- 
tonymy, those who attend, retinue, 
train, suite, company. 

comit6, -are, -avi, -atus, or comitor, 
comitari, comitatus sum [comes], 
tr., go with, accompany, attend, 
escort, follow. comitatus, -a, -um, 
pf. part., in pass. sense, as adj., 
accompanied, attended, escorted. 
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commend6, -are, -avi, -atus [con + 
mando], ¢r., put into one’s hands, 
commit to, intrust to, commend to. 

commercium, -ci or -cii [con +merx, 
wares, merchandise; cf. mercor], n., 
commercial dealings; trafficking, 
trading, bargaining. 

comminus [con+manus], adv., hand 
to hand, in close conflict, at or to 
close quarters. 

commisce6, -miscére, -miscui, -mix- 
tus [con+misce6], ¢tr., mix (to- 
gether), mingle, unite. 

commissum: see committé. 

commissus: see committé. 

committ6, -mittere, -misi, -missus 
[con +mitt6], ¢tr., send or bring to- 
gether, join, unite; send into the care 
of, intrust (to); of contests or battles, 
join, unite, begin, enter, engage in; 
of games, hold, celebrate; of mis- 
deeds, commit, perpetrate, practice, 
be guilty of. commissum, -si, pf. 
pass. part. as noun, n., wrongdoing, 
misdeed, fault, offense, crime. 

commixtus: see commisced. 

commovesé, -movére, -mdévi, -mdtus 
[con +moved],. ¢7., move violently, 
shake, agitate. J1g., move with any 
violent emotion or feeling, disturb, 
excite, arouse, agitate, frighten. 

comminis, -e, adj., common, joint, 
general. 

commiuniter [communis], adyv., con- 
jointly, unitedly, in common. 

cém6, cOmere, cOmpsi, cémptus [con 
+em6], tr., (take =) put together, 
esp. the hair, arrange, comb, dress, 
braid; deck, adorn. 

compactus: see comping6. 

compagés, -gis [con+pang6], f., a 
joining together; by metonymy, join- 
ing, joint, seam; found win Vergil 
only in the plural. 

1. compellé, -are, -avi, -Atus, ¢r., hail, 
greet, address, accost. 

2. compelld, -pellere, -puli, -pulsus 
{con +pellé], ¢r., drive together; 
drive, force. 

compesco, compescere, compescui, —, 
tr., restrain, check. 
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comping6, -pingere, -pégi, -pactus 
{con +pang6], tr., join together, fit 
(together), unite, fasten. 

complector, -plecti, -plexus sum [con 
+plecté, plait, weave], ¢tr., inter- 
twine; embrace, infold, encircle; 
grasp, hold. 

comple, -plére, -plévi, -plétus [con + 
pled, an old verb, fill], tr., fill up, 
pack, cram, crowd, throng; fill, com- 
plete, round out, fulfill, finish. 

1. complexus: see complector. 

2. complexus, -xiis [complector], m., 
encircling, embrace, caress. 

compon6, -pdnere, -posui, -positus 
(and, in poetry, -postus) [con +pénd], 
tr., put together; build, make, con- 
struct, raise; devise, contrive, de- 
sign; (put together, 2.e.) arrange, 
set in order, compose, settle, adjust; 
quiet, calm, appease, allay, soothe; 
arrange for rest or sleep, lay down, 
lay, dispose; arrange for burial, lay 
away, lay to rest, bury. composi- 
tus or compostus, -a, -um, pf. pass. 
part. as adj., arrayed, ordered, 
fixed, settled. As noun, composi- 
tum, -ti, n., that which is fixed, 
arrangement, compact, agreement; 
composité, abl. sing. as adv., by 
agreement, according to compact, 
designedly. 

comport6, -are, -avi, -atus [con+ 
portd], ¢r., carry together, heap up, 
pile up, amass. 

composité: see compéné (at the end). 

compositum: see compéno. 

compositus or compostus: see com- 
pono. 

comprecor, -precari, -precatus sum 
[con, with intensive force +precor], 
intr. and tr., pray, implore; pray 
to, beseech, entreat. 

comprehend6, comprehendere, com- 
prehendi, comprehénsus, or com- 
prénd6, compréndere, compréndi, 
comprénsus [con +prehendo, prén- 
do], tr., lay hold on, seize, grasp, 
catch. Fwg., grasp or embrace in 
(with) words, describe, recount. 

compréndo: see comprehendo. 

comprehénsus: see comprehend6. 
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comprénsus: see comprehend6. 

compressus: see comprim6. 

comprim6, -primere, -pressi, -pressus 
{con +prem6], tr., press or squeeze 
together; hold in check, hold back. 
Fig., check, curb, stay, restrain. 

comptus: see como. 

compulsus: see 2. compello. 

con, c6, co, com, cor, forms of a prep. 
prefix, akin to 1. cum, together 
with, together, with; sometimes with 
antensie force. 

coénamen, -minis [cénor], n., attempt, 
effort, essay. 

1. conatus: see c6nor. 

2. conatus, -tis [conor], m., attempt, 
essay, effort. 

concav6, -are, -avi, -atus [concavus], 
tr., make hollow, hollow (owt); 
round, curve. 

concavus, -a, -um [con, with intensive 
force +cavus], adj., hollow, con- 
cave; of rocks, cavernous, crannied. 

concédé, -cédere, -cessi, -cessus [con 
+cédé6], intr., go away, depart, re- 
tire, withdraw; give way to, yield 
(to), surrender; ¢r., surrender, de- 
liver; concede, grant, permit, suffer, 
allow; with inf., grant, suffer, per- 
mit. 

conceptus: see concipid. 

concessus: see concédo. 

concha, conchae, f., properly, a bi- 
valve shellfish; by metonymy (§ 203), 
shell, conch, shell-shaped trumpet. 

concid6, -cidere, -cidi, {con + 
cad6], zntr., fall together, collapse, 
fall down, fall, sink; perish, be 
slain. 

concieé, -ciére, -civi, -citus [con+ 
cied], tr., properly, force or drive 
together; freely, drive, move violent- 
ly or forcefully, rouse, stir up; fling, 
hurl (a stone or a weapon). Fig., 
stir, arouse, excite, provoke; pro- 
duce, cause. concitus, -a, -um, pf. 
pass. part. as adj., in fig. sense, 
stirred up, aroused, excited; at 
times =an adv. phrase, with all 
speed, violently, furiously. 

concilié, -are, -avi, -atus, ¢r., bring 
together, unite. Fig., wnite in feel- 
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ing, unite as a friend, make friendly, 
win over, gain, secure, win. 

concilium, -li or -lii, m., assembly, 
gathering, company, throng; esp., a 
gathering for deliberative purposes, 
council, council-board. 

concipi6, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus [con + 
capio], ¢r., lay firm hold on, take in, 
receive, draw in; receive fertilizing 
seed, conceive, give birth to. Fig., 
take in by the intellectual faculties, 
grasp, comprehend, understand, 
conceive (of), imagine; formulate, 
draw up (a treaty, etc.) ; take in (i.e. 
welcome) some thought, design, etc., 
admit, harbor, cherish, foster. 

concit6, -are, -avi, -atus [freg. of 
conciedé], tr., set in violent motion, 
spur on (a horse). 

concitus; see concied. 

conclam6, -are, -avi, -atum [con+ 
clam6], intr., with pl. subject, cry 
out (together), shout (in unison); 
with sing. subject, cry out, shout, 
exclaim; tr. (§ 142), ery out, raise 
a cry. 

conclido, -clidere, -clisi, -clisus 
{con +claud6], ¢r., shut up, inclose, 
‘surround. 

concors, -cordis [con-+cor], adj., of 
one heart and mind, friendly, 
harmonious. 

concrésco, -créscere, -crévi, -crétus 
[con +crésc6], intr., grow together 
(with), become part of, become in- 
grained (in) ; harden, stiffen, curdle, 
congeal, become clotted. concrétus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass. part. in dep. 
sense, as adj., (grown together =) 
hardened, stiffened, matted (hair). 

concrétus: see concréscé. 

concurro, -currere, -curri, -cursum 
{con +curr6], zntr., run together or 
with, dash together; rush, speed, 
hasten; rush together in_ hostile 
spirit, meet in battle shock, fight, 
contend (with). 


concursus, -sts [concurr6], m., a rush- 


ing or dashing together; by me- 
tonymy, throng, crowd, assembly, 
concourse. 
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concussus: see concutid. 

concuti6, -cutere, -cussi, -cussus 
[con +quati6], tr., shake violently, 
shatter; agitate, jar, sway. F%., 
shake, agitate, jar, alarm, startle, 
grieve; shake out, as one shakes a 
robe to search wt, search, examine, 
probe. 

condénsus, -a, -um [con, with in- 
tensive force+dénsus], adj., very 
dense, close; crowded or huddled 
together. 

condicié, -dnis, f., condition, contract, 
stipulation, proposal, agreement. 

conditus: see cond6. 

cond6, -dere, -didi, -ditus [con +d6], 
ir., put together; fashion, build, 
erect; found, establish; put wp or 
away for safe-keeping, store up, 
stow away; lay away in the grave, lay 
to rest, bury; put away, hide, con- 
ceal; with énsem, bury, hide, 
sheathe in a foe. Fig., put together 
songs, verses, etc., compose, write; 
arrange, order, ordain; establish, 
bring about. 

coénect6, -nectere, -nexui, -nexus 
[con +nect6], tr., bind together, fas- 
ten; wreathe together, entwine. 

cOnexus: see conecto. 

confectus: see conficid. 

confercio, -fercire, -fersi, -fertus 
{con +farcid, stuff], tr., stuff or cram 
together. confertus, -a, -um, pf. 
pass. part. as adj., pressed to- 
gether, crowded, dense, serried ; = an 
adv. phrase, in close array, in ser- 
ried ranks. 

conferé, -ferre, -tuli, collatus [con + 
ferd], tr., bear or bring together; 
conferre gradum, bring one’s step 
together with another's, keep pace 
with, walk with; bring together, 
unite in hostility; cénferre signa, 
conferre manum, meet in close com- 
bat, fight at close quarters, fight, 
contend; with certamina, begin, 
launch, engage in. 

confertus: see confercid. 

confessus: see confiteor. 
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conficié, -ficere, -féci, -fectus [con + 
facid], tr., do thoroughly, do fully; 
finish, complete, accomplish, ex- 
ecute; use up, waste, exhaust, 
spend, overcome, destroy; freely, 


weaken. confectus, -a, -um, pf. 
pass. part. as adj., worn out, 
wasted, exhausted; wearied, en- 
feebled. 


confid6, -fidere, -fisus sum [con + 
fid6d], intr., trust to, rely on, put 
faith in. 

config6, -figere, -fixi, -fixus [con + 
figo], ¢tr., join, fasten together; 
pierce through and through, trans- 
fix, perforate. 

confisus: see confido. 

confiteor, -fitéri, -fessus sum [con + 
fateor], intr., confess, acknowledge; 
freely, confess, reveal. 

confixus: see configo. 

conflig6, -fligere, -flixi, -flictum [con 
+flig6, strike down, dash down], 
antr., dash or strike together, esp. in 
conflict, fight, struggle, contend, war. 

cénfodié, -fodere, -fddi, -fossus [con + 
fodid], tr., properly, dig thoroughly, 
dig; pierce through and through, 
transfix, stab. 

confossus: sce cénfodid. 

confugid, -fugere, -figi, — [con+ 
fugid], antr., flee for refuge or aid; 
resort (to), have recourse (to). 

confund6, -fundere, -fidi, -fiisus [con 
+2. fund6], tr., pour together, min- 
gle, mix. Fig., mix (up), throw in- 
to disorder, disturb, confuse, con- 
found; bewilder (the mind), disturb, 
confuse; violate, outrage a treaty, 
etc. confisus, -a, -um, pf. pass. 
part. as adj., bewildered, perplexed. 

confisus: see confundé. 

congel6, -adre, -avi, -atum [con+ 
geli], intr., freeze (together); freely, 
grow hard, stiffen. 

congemin6o, -are, -avi, -atus [con + 
geminus], tr., double, redouble, deal 
repeatedly (blows); freely, wield re- 
peatedly (a sword or battle-ax), ply. 

congem6, -gemere, -gemui, — [con + 
gem6], inir., groan heavily or 
loudly, sigh deeply. 
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congeré, -gerere, -gessi, -gestus [con 
+ger6], tr., bear together, collect, 
heap or pile up; build, rear, erect. 

congestus: see congero. 

congredior, -gredi, -gressus sum 
{con +gradior], intr., properly, step 
or walk together (with), meet, esp. 
in hostile spirit, fight with, con- 
tend (with), encounter, engage. 

1. congressus: see congredior. 

2. congressus, -sis [congredior], m., 
meeting; encounter, whether im 
friendly or in hostile spirit; confer- 
ence, interview; fight, contest. 

conici6, conicere, coniéci, coniectus 
[con +iaci6], ¢tr., properly, throw 
together; heap up, pile up; freely, 
throw on, pile on, fling at; hurl, 
cast, throw, drive (esp. @ weapon); 
with sé (throw or) drive one’s self 
to a place, hasten. Note: for the 
scansion see note on disice, i. 70. 

coniectus: sce conicid. 

conifer, cénifera, coniferum [coénus + 
ferd], adj., cone-bearing. 

conitor, -niti, -nixus or -nisus sum 
{con +nitor], zntr., push (strongly) 
against; strive with might and main, 
struggle, exert one’s self. 

coniugium, -gi or -gii [cf. coniungé, 
conitnx], »., union, esp. the mar- 
riage union, marriage, wedlock; by 
metonymy, husband, wife. 

conitnctus: see coniung6. 

coniungo, -iungere, -iinxi, -iiinctus 
[con +iung6], tr., join, unite; with 
navem, join to a pier, etc., bind fast, 
moor. 

conitinx or coniux, coniugis [coniung6], 
c., properly, one united to another, 
esp. in marriage; married person, 
husband, wife; freely, suitor, lover. 

cOnixus: see conitor. 

conlabor, -labi, -lapsus sum [con+ 
labor], intr., fall or sink together, 
sink, collapse, fall in ruins; fall, 
faint, sink, swoon, fall dead; be 
slain, perish. conlapsus, -a, -um, 
pf. part. as adj., that has fallen, 
fainting, swooning, lifeless. 

conlapsus: see conlabor. 
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conloquium, -qui or -quii [conloquor, 
talk together], n., talk (with), con- 
versation (with), converse, inter- 
course (with). 

conliceé, -lucére, —, — [con +liced], 
antr., give light on every side, glare 
far and wide, be lighted up; shine 
brightly, gleam, glitter. 

conlistr6, -are, -avi, -atus [con+ 
luistr6], ¢r., light up on all sides. 
Fug., examine, survey, inspect. 

conor, conari, conatus sum, inir., try, 
essay, attempt, undertake. 

cOnsanguineus, -a, -um [con +san- 
guis], adj., of like blood, kindred, 
akin, related. As noun, cénsangui- 
neus, -i, m., blood relation, kins- 
man. 

cénsanguinitas, -tatis [con +sanguis], 
f., relationship by blood, kinship. 

consceleré, -are, -avi, -atus [con, 
with intensive force +scelerd], tr., 
defile by crime, stain, pollute. 

conscend6, -scendere, -scendi, -scén- 
sus [con-+scand6], ¢r., mount, 
climb, ascend, surmount; with na- 
vem, classem, or aequor, mount, 
ascend, climb, board, embark on. 

cénscius, -a, -um [con-+scid], adj., 
properly, knowing in company with 
another or with one’s own self (thought 
of as another person) ; conscious (of), 
aware of, privy to; allied, confeder- 
ate; having knowledge of, witness- 
ing, all-knowing, all-seeing (of 
stars, etc.) ; self-conscious, conscious; 
conscious of wrong-doing, guilty, 
self-condemned. As noun, con- 
scius, cdOnsci or coénscii, m., con- 
fidant. 

cénsenésco, -senéscere, -Ssenui, — 
[con +senésco, grow old], intr., grow 
old together, become old together. 

consequor, -sequi, -seciitus sum [con 
+sequor], tr., follow vigorously, 
pursue; follow, come (or go) after, 
succeed; follow successfully, over- 
take, catch. 

consero, -serere, -Serui, -sertus [con 
+1. ser6], tr., bind together, join, 
fasten (together); clasp, buckle; en- 
twine, weave; fashion, make: with 


2. CONSPECTUS 


manum or dextram (sc. manum), 
join in close combat; with proelium, 
wage at close quarters, wage hotly, 
join, engage in. 

cOnsertus: see cOnser6. 

consessus, -sis [cénsid6], m., prop- 
erly, a sitting together; by me- 
tonymy, assemblage, concourse, com- 
pany; throng of spectators, spec- 
tators. 

consider6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., survey, 
inspect. 

consid6, -sidere, -sédi, -sessum [con 
+sid6], intr., take a seat, sit down 
(together); of birds, bees, etc., alight, 
perch, settle, swarm; take up a 
lasting abode, settle (permanently). 
Fig., of inanimate subjects, settle 
(down), fall, perish; be  over- 
whelmed, be plunged in. 

cénsilium, -li or -lii [cf. cdnsuld], n., 
deliberation, consultation, plan- 
ning; shrewdness, good or bad, 
sagacity, policy, trickery; by me- 
tonymy, the result of deliberation, 
decision, resolution, resolve, deter- 
mination; plan, purpose, design, 
scheme; counsel, advice. 

consisté, -sistere, -stiti, -stitum [con + 
sist6], intr. (§ 151), take one’s stand, 
set foot on; halt, stop, come to rest; 
be at rest, stand still, remain stand- 
ing; settle, tarry, rest. F%g., rest, 
be at ease. 

cons6lor, -sdlari, -solatus sum [con, 
with intensive force +sdlor], tr., com- 
fort, soothe, console. 

cénson6, -sonare, -sonui, -sonitum 
[con +son6], intr., sound together; 
sound loudly or clearly, ring, echo, 
resound. 

consors, consortis [con +sors], adj., of 
like lot, having an equal share, shar- 
ing with. As nown, cOnsors, con- 
sortis, c., comrade, partner, sharer 
(in), colleague. 

1. cénspectus: sce conspicid. 

2. cénspectus, -tts [cOnspicid], m., a 
seeing, viewing; sight, view; by me- 
tonymy, the sight or view of others, 
presence; onlookers, spectators. 


CONSPICIO 


cOnspicid, -spicere, -spexi, -spectus 
{con +speci6, old verb, look, look at], 
tr., look at earnestly, view carefully, 
gaze on; see, observe, behold; catch 
sight of, espy, descry, perceive. 

1. consterné, -are, -avi, -atus [akin 
to 2. consternd], tr., stretch out, 
lay low; lay low in terror, frighten 
terribly. 

2. constern6, -sternere, -stravi, -stra- 
tus [con-+stern6], tr., strew over, 
bestrew, cover. 

cénstitué, -stituere, -stitui, -stititus 
[con +statud], tr., set up, put, place; 
set up, erect, build; found, establish, 
fix. Fig., determine, resolve. 

const6, -stare, -stiti, -statum [con + 
st6], intr., stand together, stand; 
stand firmly fixed, be unchangeable, 
be settled, be in orderly array. 

constru6, -struere, -strixi, -strictus 
{con +strud], ér., heap up, pile up; 
erect, build, fashion, construct. 

coOnsuésco6, -suéscere, -suévi, -suétus 
{con +suésc6], ¢tr., accustom to, 
make familiar with; intr. (§ 151), 
accustom one’s self to, become ac- 
customed to. cdnsuétus, -a, -um, 
pf. pass. part. as adj., used of things 
with which one is familiar, accus- 
tomed, wonted, usual, familiar. 

coOnsuétus: see cOnsuéscé. 

consul, cénsulis, m., consul, one of the 
two highest executive officers of the 
Roman State, elected annually. 

consulé, -sulere, -sului, -sultus, intr., 
take counsel, reflect, consider, con- 
sult, plan; take heed, be thoughtful, 
be careful; tr., consult (esp. a deity 
or an oracle), ask advice of; ex- 
amine, inspect. cdnsultum, -ti, pf. 
pass. part. as noun, n., properly, 
something resolved; plan, resolve, 
decree; decree of an oracle, (au- 
thoritative) answer, response. 

consultum: see cénsuld. 

consumo, -siimere, -stmpsi, -simp- 
tus [con +stim6], tr., take up com- 
pletely, use up; waste, destroy; of 
fire, use up, consume; use, employ; 
spend, pass. 

cOnsurgo, -surgere, 


-surréxi, -sur- 
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réctum [con +surg6], intr., of several 
persons, rise together; of one person, 
rise, arise; raise one’s self, throw 
one’s self into (a sword, spear, etc., 
z.e. into the stroke of the sword, etc.). 
Fig., of things, rise, arise, spring up, 
come about. 

1. contactus: see conting6. 

2. contactus, -tis [contingd], 
touching; touch, contact. 

conteg6, -tegere, -téxi, -téctus [con + 
tego], tr., cover fully. 

contemn6, -temnere, -tempsi, -temp- 
tus [con+temnd6l, tr., make light 
of, esteem lightly, disregard, despise, 
disdain, scorn, defy. 

contemptor, -tdris [contemndé], m., 
scorner, despiser, scoffer, mocker. 

contend6, -tendere, -tendi, -tentus 
{con +tend6], ¢r., stretch out, strain, 
draw taut; (strain, %.e.) hurl, cast, 
whirl, shoot a@ missile, a@ weapon; 
with cursum, efc., press on, pursue 
quickly; wtr. (§ 151), fig., strain, 
struggle, strive earnestly; struggle 
with others, try one’s strength with 
others (= try conclusions with), vie 
(with), struggle, contend; with 
inf., strive, endeavor, make haste, 
try. 

1. contentus: see contend6. 

2. contentus: see contined. 

conterminus, -a, -um [con +terminus], 
adj., having common _ boundaries 
with something, adjoining, near (to). 

conterreo, -terrére, -terrui, -territus 
[con +terre6], tr., frighten greatly, 
alarm grievously. conterritus, -a, 
-um, pf. pass. part. as adj., fright- 
ened, alarmed, terror-stricken. 

contex6, -texere, -texui, -textus [con 
+tex6], tr., weave together; join to- 
gether, build, fashion, erect, con- 
struct. 

conticéscé, -ticéscere, -ticui, — [con + 
tacésco, freq. of taced], intr., become 
silent, grow still. 

contiguus, -a, -um [conting6], adj., in 
active sense, touching, near, close 
(to); adjoining, adjacent; in pass. 
sense, that may be touched, within 
reach of, near. 


m., 


CONTINEO 


contined, -tinére, -tinui, -tentus [con 
+tened], tr., hold together; hold 
back, restrain, repress, stay, check. 
contentus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. 
as adj., properly, restrained, re- 
pressed. Fig., curbed, controlled; 
contented, satisfied (with abl.). 

conting6, -tingere, -tigi, -tactus [con 
+tang6], tr., touch, take hold of, 
handle; strike, smite, pierce; reach, 
come to, attain, arrive at, gain; 
intr. and impers., (touch, v.e.) fall to 
the lot of, befall, happen, be one’s 
fate (usually of good fortune). 

continud [abl. of continuus, holding 
together; sc., perhaps, mod], adv., 
straightway, forthwith, immedi- 
ately. 

contorque6, -torquére,:-torsi, -tortus 
[con +torque6], ¢r., turn violently, 
turn quickly, whirl (rownd); hurl, 
fling, discharge (a weapon with ro- 
tary motion, and so with greater force 
and accuracy; see ammentum). 

contortus: see contorqueo. 

contra, adv., properly, of space, on the 
other side, on the opposite side, 
opposite, facing. Fig., of ideas, 
utterances, etc., on the other hand, 
on the contrary, in opposition, in 
turn, in reply. As prep., with acc., 
properly, of space, over against, 
against, opposite to, facing, front- 
ing; of hostile opposition, against, 
contrary to, in opposition to. Fig., 
in reply to, answering. 

contractus: see contraho. 

contrah6o, -trahere, -traxi, -tractus 
[con+trah6], tr., draw together, 
bring together, gather, collect, as- 
semble. 

contrarius, -a, -um [contra], adj., 
properly, of space, lying over against, 
opposite, fronting; unfavorable, ad- 
verse; hostile, unfriendly. Fug., op- 
posite, opposed, confronting. 

contremisc6, -tremiscere, -tremui, — 
{con +tremésc6], intr., tremble all 


over, shake (violently), quiver, 
quake, shudder. 
contundé6, -tundere, -tudi, -tunsus 


or -tusus [con+tund6], ¢r., beat, 
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bruise, grind, crush. 
quell, subdue, destroy. 

contus, conti, m., pole, esp. for push- 
ing a boat, punt-pole, pike, boat- 
hook. 

contbium, -bi or -bii [con +nibdl, n., 
marriage, wedlock; right of inter- 
marriage (between persons of differ- 
ent States). 

conus, coni, m., properly, a cone, esp. 
of a pine-tree or a cypress-tree; by 
metonymy, of things cone-shaped, 
esp. the apex or peak of a helmet, a 
metal ridge in which the crest was 
set; by metonymy (§ 206), plume 
(of a helmet). i 

convallis, -lis [con +vallis], f., an in- 
closed valley. 

convect6, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of 
conveh6, carry (together), convey], 
tr., carry (together), carry, convey. 

convelld, -vellere, -velli, -vulsus [con 
+vell6], ¢r., tear up, wrench away, 
pull up, separate; tear to pieces, 
rend asunder, shatter, batter, con- 
vulse, destroy. 

conveni6, -venire, -véni, -ventum [con 
+veni6], intr., come together, as- 
semble, gather, meet. Fig. and 
ampers., (it comes together, t.e.) it is 
agreed, is decided, is arranged. 

conventus, -ttis [conveni6], ., a com- 
ing together; by metonymy, gather- 
ing, meeting, assembly, conclave. 

conversus: see converté. 

convert6, -vertere, -verti, -versus [con 
+verto], ¢., turn around, turn, 
whirl, cause to revolve; turn to or 
toward, direct, guide. Fig. (turn, 
2.e.) change, alter, transform, re- 
verse. 

convexum: see convexus. 

convexus, -a, -um [convehé, carry (to- 
gether)|, adj., properly, brought or 


Fig., crush, 


carried together, rounded, curved, 
vaulted, arched; freely, sloping, 
winding. As nown, convexum, -xi, 


n., arch, vault, concavity, hollow, 
recess; esp., in pl., the vault or 
canopy of heaven. 

convicium, -ci or -cii, n., loud noise, 
quarreling; reproach, abuse, insult. 


CONVIVIUM 


convivium, -vi or -vii [con +viv6], n., 
a living together; esp., a meal taken 
by many persons in company, feast, 
banquet. 

convolvé, -volvere, -volvi, -volitus 
{con +volv6], tr., roll together, roll 
up, coil (wp). 

convulsus: see convellé. 

coorior, -oriri, -ortus sum [con +orior], 
intr., arise, rise. Fig., spring up, 
break or burst forth, break out. 

coortus: see coorior. 

copia, -ae [con +ops], f., plenty, 
abundance, (rich) store, supply; of 
persons, esp. in military sense, mul- 
titude, throng, force. Fig., chance 
to do something, opportunity; abil- 
ity, power. 

cor, cordis, n., the heart, evther in the 
physical sense, or as the seat of the 
emotions: heart, soul, spirit, feeling, 
emotion; disposition, temper; cordi 
esse, with dat., be dear to, please, 
delight. 

Cora, Corae, f., Cora, a town of the 
Volscians, in Latium. 

céralium, -li or -lii, n., coral; in particu- 
lar, red coral. 

céram [con+dé6s], adv., properly, face 
to face (with another), in the pres- 
ence of (another), before the eyes of 
(another); freely, in person, with 
one’s own eyes. 

Corinthus, -thi, f., Corinth, a very 
famous city of Greece, on the isthmus 
between the Peloponnesus and the 
upper, or northern, part of Greece. 

1. corneus, -a, -um [cornus], adj., of 
the cornel-tree, of cornel wood. 

2. corneus, -a, -um [cornt], adj., of 
horn, horn (as adj.), horny. 

cornipés, -pedis [corni+pés], adj., 
horn-footed, hard-hoofed. 

cornt, cornus, n., horn of animals; 
horn (as a substance); by metonymy, 
of things made of horn or shaped like 
a horn, horn, end, tip of the crescent 
moon, the end or tip of the yard of 
a ship, which curved downward; 
bow (with ends of horn). 

cornum, corni, n., cornel cherry, an 
oblong red berry. 
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cornus, corni, f., the cornel (cherry) 
tree, with very hard wood, cornel- 
wood; by metonymy, a spear of cornel- 
wood, dart, javelin. 

Coroebus, -bi, m., Coroebus, a Phryg- 
wan, an ally of Priam, and suitor of 
Cassandra. 

corona, -nae, f., garland, chaplet, 
wreath, crown, diadem; by metony- 
my, of things shaped like a wreath or 
crown. Fig., ring, circle of men, ete., 
throng, crowd. 

cor6n6, -are, -avi, -atus [corénal], ¢r., 
crown, wreathe; encircle, encom- 
pass, surround. 

corporeus, -a, -um [corpus], adj., of 
the body, bodily, corporeal. 

corpus, corporis, n., material body, 
substance; body of men or animals, 
alive or dead, frame; corpse, lifeless 
body; ghost, spirit, shade; creature, 
being; person, figure, form, beauty; 
bodily strength, power, force. 

correptus: see corripié. 

corrig6, -rigere, -réxi, -réctus [con + 
rego], tr., straighten (owt); correct, 
improve. 

corripio, -ripere, -ripui, -reptus [con + 
rapid], tr., catch up quickly, lay 
(quick or violent) hold on, seize, 
grasp, carry away, hurry away; 
seize, attack, assail; seize or attack 
a road, etc., dart into, start quickly 
on, press quickly over, press on, 
hasten on. 

corrumpo, -rumpere, -rupi, -ruptus 
{con +rump6], tr., break to pieces, 
destroy, injure; taint, infect, corrupt. 

corrud, -ruere, -rui, — [con-+rud], 
imtr., fall (together), sink, fall down, 
collapse. 

corruptus: see corrumpo. 

cortex, corticis, m., the bark, rind, 
shell, of trees and plants. 

cortina, -nae, f., a round vessel, cal- 
dron; seat of the Delphic priestess 
(see note on iii. 92). 

corusc6, -are, —, — [coruscusl, t¢r., 
move quickly, shake, brandish, 
wave; intr., of fire, lightning, etc., 
(move quickly, and so) flash, gleam, 
glitter. 
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coruscus, -a, -um, adj., moving 
quickly, waving, tremulous; of light, 
etc., Waving, dancing, flashing, glit- 
tering, gleaming. 

Corybantius, -a, -um, adj., of the 
Corybantes, priests of Cybele who 
conducted her worship with loud, wild 
music and orgiastic dances, Coryban- 
tian. 

Corycis, -cidis, adj., f., Corycian, 
having to do with the Antrum Coéryci- 
um, the Corycian Grot, on Mt. 
Parnassus. 

Corynaeus, -i, m., Corynaeus. (1) A 
Trojan name, denoting, perhaps, two 
different persons, of whom nothing is 
known. (2) A Rutulian. 

Corythus, -thi, m., Corythus. (1) 
Son of Jupiter, husband of Electra, 
who was by Jupiter the mother of 
Taéisius and Dardanus.  Corythus 
was thus an ancestor of the Trojans. 
(2) A town in Htruria, said to have 
been founded by Corythus; freely, by 
metonymy (§ 204), Italy. 

Cossus, Cossi, m., Cossus, t.e. Aulus 
Cornelius Cossus, consul in 428, 
when he won the Spolia Opima by 
slaying the King of Veit. 

costa, costae, f., a rib; freely, the part 
adhering to the ribs, side. 

cothurnus, -ni, m., a high, closed boot, 
laced in front, covering the whole foot 
and the lower leg, worn esp. by women 
and by hunters; hunting-boot, buskin. 

crassus, -a, -um, adj., thick, dense, 
coarse; of blood, clotted. 

crastinus, -a, -um [cras, adv., tomor- 
row], adj., of tomorrow, tomorrow’s. 

cratér, cratéris, m., and cratéra, -rae, 
f., mixing-bowl, in which wine and 
water were mixed, bowl, pitcher, jar, 
urn, usually of large size. 

cratéra: see cratér. 

creatrix, -tricis [cred], f., a woman who 
creates or produces, mother. 

créber, crébra, crébrum, adj., prop- 
erly, of things that exist in an un- 
broken series, or that are repeated at 
frequent intervals, thick, close; fre- 
quent, numerous, repeated, con- 
stant, incessant; quick, hurried; 
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crowded with, abounding in, full 
of; =an adv., frequently, constantly, 
incessantly. 

crébrésc6, crébréscere, crébrui, — 
[créber], intr., become frequent, in- 
crease; of winds, grow strong, grow 
fresh, freshen; of talk or rumors, in- 
crease, spread. 

créditus: see crédé. 

créd6, crédere, crédidi, créditus, tr., 
give as a loan, lend (a thing); be- 
lieve, credit (a thing, story, etc.); 
commit to one’s care, intrust, 
commit; intr., with dat., denoting a 
person, put faith in, confide in, 
trust; with dat., denoting a thing, 
put faith in some hazard or danger, 
or some situation, trust, venture on, 
hazard, risk; with inf., believe, sup- 
pose, think, fancy. 

cremo, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., consume 
by fire, burn. 

creo, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., bring forth, 
produce, create; of a father, beget; of 
a mother, bear, give birth to. 

crepidé, -dinis, f., base, foundation 
of a statue, bwilding, etc.; freely, any- 
thing raised, sidewalk; pier, quay, 
dock. 

crepit6, -are, -avi, — [freg. of crepd], 
wntr., rattle, crack, creak, rustle; of 
winds, whisper. 

crepitus, -tis [crepéd], m., rattling, 
creaking, crashing, rolling; used esp. 
of thunder. 

crep6, crepare, crepui, crepitum, inir., 
rattle, rustle, creak, crash; by me- 
tonymy, like English ‘crack,’ break 
with a crash or crack, crack, snap. 

Crés, Crétis, m., a Cretan. 

crésc6, créscere, crévi, crétus, itr., 
spring into being, come forth, be 
born, spring (wp); grow, increase, 
rise. crétus, -a, -um, pf. pass. 
part., in dep. sense, as adj., having 
grown from, sprung from, descended 
from, born of. 

Crésius, -a, -um, adj., Cretan. 

Cressa, Cressae, f., a Cretan woman. 

Créta, Crétae, f., Crete, an island in 
the Mediterranean. 
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Crétaeus, -a, -um ([Créta], adj., of 
Crete, Cretan. 

Crétheus, Créthei, m., Cretheus, a 
Trojan bard and poet. 

crétus: see crésco. 

Cretisa, -sae, f., Creiisa, a daughter 
of Priam, and wife of Aeneas. 

crimen, criminis [cern], 7., properly, 
a judicial decision, verdict; by me- 
tonymy, of something to be decided, 
charge (the usual meaning), accusa- 
tion, reproach; unfounded charge, 
slander, calumny; crimina belli, 
charges that will lead to war, 
grounds of war, causes of war; the 
act which gives rise to a charge, 
misdeed, offense, fault, wickedness, 
crime, sin, guilt. 

crinis, crinis, m., hair of the head, 
locks, tresses. Fig., hair of a comet, 
1.e. the trail of light zt leaves behind 
at, train. 

Crinisus, -si, m., Crinisus. (1) A 
river in the southwestern part of 
Sicily. (2) The god of this river. 

crinitus, -a, -um [crinis], adj., hairy, 
long-haired; of a helmet, crested. 

crisp6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., wave, 
brandish, swing. 

crista, cristae, f., properly, tuft or crest 
on the head of animals, e.g. a cock or 
a snake; crest, plume of a helmet. 

cristatus, -a, -um [crista], adj., crested, 
plumed. 

croceus, -a, -um [crocus], adj., of saf- 
fron, saffron (as adj.) ; saffron-hued 
(i.e. yellow tinged with red), yellow, 
ruddy, orange. 


crocus, croci, m., saffron; saffron- 
color. 

cridélis, -e [cridus], adj., harsh, 
cruel, fierce, pitiless, merciless, 
relentless, ruthless. 

crudéliter [cridélis], adv., cruelly, 
ruthlessly. 


crudéscé, cridéscere, —, — [cridus], 
intr., grow harsh, grow violent, 
grow fierce. 

crudus, -a, -um, adj., bleeding, bloody; 
of food or meat, raw, uncooked, un- 
dressed; of leather, etc., undressed, 
unworked, raw, hard, tough; of 
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plants which still retain their natural 
juices, fresh, green. fF 1g., fresh, 
green, vigorous, sturdy, robust; 
raw, unfeeling, ruthless. 

cruent6, -dre, -avi, -atus [cruentus], 
tr., make bloody. cruentatus, -a, 
-um, pf. pass. part. as adj., blood- 
stained, bloody. 

cruentus, -a, -um [cf. cruor], adj., 
bloody, bloodstained, gory: de- 
lighting in blood, bloodthirsty, 
ruthless, cruel. 

cruor, cruodris, m., blood (properly, 
blood freshly flowing from a wound), 
gore; by metonymy (§ 201), death. 

cris, crtris, n., shank, shin, leg. 

cubile, -lis [cub6, old verb, lie], n., 
bed, couch; resting-place. 

cubitum, -ti [cubé, old verb, lie], n., 
elbow (so called because on it one lies 
or rests), arm. 

culmen, culminis, n., top, summit; top 
of a building, roof, rooftree, house- 
top; by metonymy, lofty structure, 
stately buildings. 

culmus, culmi, m., stalk, stem, esp. of 
grain; straw, thatch. 

culpa, culpae, f., guilt, sin, crime, fault, 
blameworthy conduct; blame, criti- 
cism, reproof dealt out to such con- 
duct. 

culp6, -are, -Avi, -atus [culpa], ¢r., 
blame, reprove, censure, revile. 

culter, cultri, m., knife. 

cultor, cultéris [colé], m., properly, 
tiller; inhabitant (of), dweller (in); 
worshiper. 

cultrix, cultricis [col6], f., a woman 
who dwells (on), dweller (on), inhab- 
itant (of). 

1. cultus: see cold. 

2. cultus, cultis [cold], m., properiy, 
tillage. F%g., culture; care or regard 
for the person, (fine) mode of life, 
(good) style of living; dress, cloth- 
ing, garb. 

1. cum, prep. with abl., with (always 
with the wdea of accompaniment, 
never with that of means). As prep. 
prefix it appears as col, com, con, 
co, c6, cor. See con. 
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2. cum, conj., of time, when, while, 
after, since; of cause, since, seeing 
that, because; of opposition, al- 
though, though. 

Cimae, Cimarum, pl. f., Cumae, a 
city on the Campanian coast, in Italy, 
founded by colonists from Chalcis in 
Euboea; it was the home of a Sibyl. 

Cimaeus, -a, -um [Cimae], adj., of 
Cumae, Cumaean. 

cumba, cumbae, /f., small boat, skiff, 
bark; esp., Charon’s boat. 

cumul6, -are, -avi, -atus [cumulus], 
tr., heap up, pile high; increase, aug- 
ment; heap up with, load, burden. 

cumulus, -li, m., heap, pile, mass. 

cunabula, -lorum, pl. n., cradle. Fig., 
cradle, birthplace, first home of a 
race or people. 

cunctor, cinctari, cinctatus sum, inir., 
delay, tarry, linger, loiter, hesitate. 

cunctus, -a, -um, adj., in sing., a rare 
use, whole, entire; in pl., all to- 
gether, all in a body, all. 

cuneus, -i, m., wedge; by metonymy, 
of things wedge-shaped, a battle line; 
a wedge-shaped block of seats or 
spectators, in the circus or in the 
theater, rows of spectators; seats, 
benches. 

cupid6, -dinis [cupid], f., desire (for), 
eagerness (for), craving, longing, 
passion, esp. that of love. Personi- 
fied, Cupid6é, -dinis, m., Cupid, the 
god of love. 

cupidus, -a, -um [cupid], adj., eager 
(for), desirous (of). 

cupid, cupere, cupivi or cupii, cupitus, 
tr., long for greatly, crave, desire; 
with inf., be eager (to), long (to). 

cupressus, -si, f., the cypress, an ever- 
green sacred to Pluto, used at funerals. 

ciir, interrog. adv., for what reason?, 
why?, wherefore? 

cura, curae, f., care, concern, regard; 
solicitude, anxiety, grief, sorrow, 
pain; esp., the pains and pangs of 
love, passion, love; anxious hope, 
longing; by metonymy, of the object 
of care, concern, treasure; concern, 
task, duty, province. Personified, 
Cura, Curae, f., Care, Sorrow. 


CUSTODIO 


Curés, Curium, pl. m., Cures, the capi- 
tal town of the Sabines, from which 
Numa Pompilius came. 

Curétes, -tum, pl. m., the Curetes, 
the earlvest inhabitants of Crete; they 
worshiped Jupiter and Cybele with 
noisy music and wild dances. 

cur6, -are, -avi, -atus [cira], tr., care 
for, give heed to, regard; with cor- 
pora, care for, refresh; with inf., 
take the trouble (to), care (to), de- 
sire (to). 

curro, currere, cucurri, cursum, intr., 
move quickly (in any manner what- 
ever; it is used, too, with subjects of all 
kinds), speed, run; fly, shoot, glide; 
of rivers, run, flow, glide; with acc. 
(§ 144, and Note), speed over, 
traverse, skim. 

currus, currts [cf. curr6], m., chariot, 
car; by metonymy, steeds, team, span 
of horses or steeds. 

curstl: sce cursus. 

cursus, cursus [curr6], m., properly, a 
running; swift motion, speed; course, 
way, journey, passage, voyage; by 
metonymy, of the way traced by one’s 
motion, course, track, way, direction, 
maneuvers, evolutions; of the mode 
of one’s motion, gait, motion, course. 
curst, abl. sing. as adv., swiftly. 

curvamen, -minis [curvé], n., bend, 
curve, curving sweep; coil, spiral. 

curvattra, -rae [curv6], f., a bending; 
a bend; curved rim of a wheel. 
curvatus: see curvo. 

curvo, -are, -avi, -atus [curvus], fr., 
curve, bend in bow shape, arch. 
curvatus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as 
adj., arched, hollowed; overhanging 
(of waves). 

curvus, -a, -um, adj., bent, crooked, 
curved, arched, winding. 

cuspis, cuspidis, f., point, pointed end 
of anything, esp. of a spear; by me- 
tonymy, spear, dart, lance, javelin. 

custédia, -ae [custés], f., watching, 
guarding, care; by metonymy, guard- 
ian, keeper, watchman. 

custé6di6, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itus [cus- 
tos], tr., guard, watch, keep watch 
over; intr., watch, take heed. 


CUSTOS 


cust6s, custédis, c., guard, guardian, 
watchman, keeper, overseer. 

cutis, cutis, f., skin. 

Cybelé, -lés or -lae, f., Cybele. (1) A 
goddess, worshiped by the Phrygians 
as the Great Mother of all things. 
She was identified by the Greeks with 
Rhea, by the Romans with Ops or 
the Magna Mater (§§ 309, 311); 
she was an embodiment of the fructi- 
fying powers of nature. (2) A moun- 
tain in Phrygia, sacred to Cybele. 

Cyclades, -dum [from a Greek word 
meaning circle], pl. f., the Cyclades, 
a group of islands in the Aegean Sea, 
lying in a circle round Delos. 

Cyclopius, -a, -um [Cyclops], adj., of 
the Cyclops, Cyclopean. 

Cyclops, Cyclopis, m., a Cyclops. The 
name was given (1) to certain giants, 
with cannibalistic tendencies, who 
dwelt in Sicily, near Aetna: they each 
had a single large, round eye in the 
middle of the forehead, (2) to the 
workmen of Vulcan (§ 320). Note: 
in English one plural of Cyclops is 
Cyclops. 

cycnus, cycni, m., swan. 

Cydén, Cydonis, m., a Cydonian, a 
man from Cydon, a town in Crete. 

Cydén, Cydoénis, m., Cydon, an 
Italian. 

Cyllénius, -a, -um, adj., of Cyllene, a 
high mountain in Arcadia, Greece, 
birthplace of Mercury, Cyllenean. 
As noun, Cyllénius, -ni or -nii, m., 
the Cyllenean, 7.e. Mercury, who was 
born on Mount Cyllene. 

cymbium, cymbi or cymbii [cf. cumba], 
n., a small drinking vessel, long and 
narrow, like a boat; cup, bowl. 

Cymodocé, -cés, f., Cymodoce, one of 
the Nereids, or sea-nymphs. 

Cymothoé, -és, f., Cymothoé, one of 
the Nereids, or sea-nymphs. 

Cynthus, Cynthi, m., Cynthus, a 
mountain of Delos, on which Apollo 
and Diana were born. 

cyparissus, -si [by-form of cupressus], 
f., cypress. 

Cyprius, -a, -um [Cyprus], adj., of 
Cyprus, Cyprian. 
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Cyprus, Cypri, f., Cyprus, a large 
island ia the Mediterranean. 

Cythéra, -rérum, pl. n., Cythera, an 
island south of Laconia, near which 
Venus rose from the foam of the sea. 

Cytheréus, -a, -um [Cythéra], adj., of 
Cythera, Cytherean. As noun, 
Cytheréa, -ae, /., Cytherea, the god- 
dess of Cythera, 7.e. Venus. 


D 


Daedalus, -li, m., Daedalus, described 
by Greek tradition as an Athenian of 
consummate skill in all forms of 
handiwork; he dwelt for a long time 
at the court of King Minos at Gnosus, 
in Crete, and built for him the Laby- 
rinth. Later, he helped Theseus to 
thread the mysteries of the Labyrinth; 
for this Minos imprisoned him, but, 
with the aid of artificial wings, fas- 
tened on by wax, Daedalus escaped 
from Crete to Cumae. 

Dahae, Daharum, pl. m., the Dahae, 
a tribe of Scythians east of the Cas- 
pian Sea. 

Damasichth6n, -thonis, m., Damasich- 
thon, a son of Niobe. 

damn6, -are, -avi, -atus [damnum], 
tr., subjéct to loss; esp. in legal 
sense, condemn, sentence, declare 
guilty; in general, condemn, doom, 
devote. 

damnosus, -a, -um [damnum], adj., 
hurtful, injurious, ruinous. 

damnum, damni, 7., hurt, injury, 
damage; destruction, ruin, curse. 

Danaé, -és, f., Danaé, daughter of 
Acrisius. An oracle had warned 
Acrisius that he would die by the hand 
of a son to be borne by Danaé. To 
prevent this Acrisius shut Danaé up 
in a brazen tower, or, as some say, 
in a subterranean chamber, but 
Jupiter, who had seen and loved her, 
gained access to her, and begat by 
her a son, named Perseus. When 
this was discovered, Danaé and 
Perseus were set adrift on the sea 
in @ chest. Vergil makes Danaé 
come to Italy and found Ardea. 


DANAUS 


Danaiis, -a, -um [Danaiis, an ancient 
king of Argos], adj., of Danaiis, 
Danaian; freely, Greek, Grecian. As 
noun, Danai, -6rum or -iim, pl. m., 
the Danadns, the Danai, the Greeks. 

daps, dapis, f., usually in the pl., a 
solemn, sacrificial feast; since such 
feasts were usually very sumptuous, 
a rich, sumptuous banquet, feast; 
rich food, dainty viands, meats; 
offerings to the dead, of wine, honey, 
oil, or milk. 

Dardania: see Dardanius. 

Dardanidés, -dae [1. Dardanus], m., a 
descendant of Dardanus; in sing., 
used esp. of Aeneas; in pl., the Tro- 
jans. As adj., in pl., Trojan. 

Dardanis, -nidis [1. Dardanus], /., 
a (descendant or) daughter of Dar- 
danus; a Trojan woman. 

Dardanius, -a, -um [1. Dardanus], 
adj., of Dardanus, Dardanian, 
Trojan. Dardania, -ae (sc. terra), 
f., the Trojan land, the Troad, Troy. 
The name was applied also to a city 
on the Hellespont, founded by Dar- 
danus. 

1. Dardanus, -ni, m., Dardanus, son of 
Jupiter by Electra; he was son-in- 
law of the Trojan Teucer, and founded 
the city of Dardania. From him the 
house of Priam was descended. Ver- 
gil represents Dardanus as coming 


to the Troad from Corythus, im 
Etruria. As adj., Dardanus, -a, 
-um, of Dardanus, MDardanian, 


Trojan. 

2. Dardanus, -a, -um: see 1. Dar- 
danus. 

Darés, Darétis, m., Dares, a Trojan 
boxer, defeated by the Sicilian EHn- 
tellus. 

dator, datéris [dé], m., giver, bestower. 

datus: see do. 

Daucius, -a, -um, adj., of Daucus, an 
unknown Italian or Rutulian, 
Daucus’s. 

Daunius, -a, -um [Daunus], adj., of 
or belonging to Daunus, descended 
from Daunus, Daunus’s, Daunian; 
freely, Rutulian. 

Daunus, Dauni, m., Daunus, a myth- 


DECERPO 


tical king of Apulia, son of Pilumnus 
and Danaé, and father of Turnus. 

dé, prep. with abl., properly denoting 
motion from a fixed point, used (1) of 
space, from, down from, away from, 
off, out of, (2) of source, origin, ma- 
terial, from, out of, of, by, after, 
(3) in modal relations, according to, 
in accordance with, by, concern- 
ing, in relation to, in regard to, 
about, in consequence of, because 
of. As prep. prefix, it has also (a) 
intensive force, t.e. down to the bot- 
tom, down to the (very) end, (b) oc- 
casionally, negative force, through 
the thought of progress (down from =) 
away from, i.e. in the opposite 
direction from the idea represented. 
by the main part of the word. 

dea, deae, f., goddess. 

débellator, -toris [débell6], m., war- 
rior, fighter; conqueror, victor, sub- 
duer, tamer. 

débell6, -are, -avi, -atus [dé, with 
intensive force +belld], intr., wage 
war to the very end, fight vigorously; 
tr., conquer, subdue, overcome. 

débed, débére, débui, débitus [dé + 
habed], tr., properly, keep back 
money, etc., owe; in general, owe; in 
pass., be owed to, be due to, be set 
apart or destined, be appointed or 
fixed; with inf., be under obliga- 
tion, be bound, ought. débitus, -a, 
-um, pf. pass. part. as adj., owed, 
due, destined, appointed, assigned; 
due, fitting, proper. 

débilis, -e, adj., maimed, disabled, 
crippled. 

débilité, -are, -avi, -atus [débilis], 
tr., weaken, enfeeble; exhaust, drain. 

débitus: see débed. 

décédé, -cédere, -cessi, -cessum [dé + 
céd6], intr., go away from, withdraw 
from, depart; leave, quit. 

decem, num. adj., indecl., in pl., ten. 

déceptus: see décipid. 

décern6, -cernere, -crévi, -crétus. [dé 
+cerné], intr. and tr., decide, de- 
termine; with inf., resolve, decide. 

décerpo, -cerpere, -cerpsi, -cerptus 
[dé +carp6], tr., pluck off, pluck. 


DECET 


decet, decére, decuit, —, impers. verb, 
used esp. with inf. clause as subject, 
intr., (it) is becoming, is fitting, is 
seemly; tr., becomes; decet mé, té, 
etc., with inf., I, you, etc., ought. 

décid6, -cidere, -cidi, — [dé +cadd6], 
intr., fall down, fall. 

décidé, -cidere, -cidi, -cisus [dé + 
caed6], tr., cut off, lop off, hew off. 

décipié, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus [dé + 


capio], tr., catch, ensnare. Fvg., 
catch, beguile, deceive, betray, 
trick. 


décisus: see décido. 

Decius, Deci or Decii, m., Decius, a 
name borne by members of the Géns 
Decia. (1) Publius Decius Mus, 
consul in 340, who, in the battle fought 
at Veseris against the Latins and the 
Campanians, devoted himself, it was 
said, to death that the Romans might 
gain the victory. (2) Publius Decius 
Mus, who, in 295, in a battle with 
the Gauls and the Samnites, at Senti- 
num, similarly devoted himself. 

déclar6, -are, -Avi, -Atus [dé +clarus], 
tr., declare, proclaim, announce, 
pronounce. 

décliné, -are, -avi, -atus [dé +clin6, 
an old verb, cause to lean, lean], tr., 
cause to lean away from, bend away 
(from), turn away (from); bend 
aside, bend down; of the eyes, turn 
away, lower, close, shut. 

déclivis, -e [dé -+clivus], adj., down- 
sloping. As noun, déclive, -vis, n., 
downward slope. 

decor, decoris [cf. decet], m., loveli- 
ness, beauty, grace, charm. 

decoro, -are, -avi, -atus [decus], tr., 
beautify, adorn, decorate, embel- 
lish, grace, honor. 

decorus, -a, -um [cf. decet, decus], 
adj., becoming, comely, graceful, 
beauteous, lovely, fair, beautiful; 
decorated (with), adorned, graced; 
resplendent, brilliant. 

décrésc6, -créscere, -crévi, -crétum 
(dé +crésco}, intr., grow down, 
grow less, diminish, subside. 

décurr6é, -currere, -curri, -cursum 
(dé +curr6], intr., run down, hasten 
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down; speed (down), speed, dart, 
shoot. 

decus, decoris [cf. decet], 7., comeli- 
ness, loveliness, beauty, grace; by 
metonymy, of that which beautifies, 
ornament, decoration; of a person, 
pride, glory, honor of a race, etc. 
Fig., glory, honor, dignity. 

dédecus, -coris [dé, 7m neg. sense + 
decus], n., unloveliness; by metony- 
my, of that which disfigures, disgrace, 
dishonor, infamy, shame. 

dédignor, -dign4ari, -dignatus sum [dé, 
im neg. sense +dignor], tr., not to 
deem worthy, deem unworthy, dis- 
dain, scoff. 

dédiicé, -dicere, -duxi, -ductus [dé + 
dicd], tr., lead or draw down or 
away, drag off, carry away; with 
navem, haul down (to the sea), 
launch; lead, guide, conduct, escort 
(in this sense esp. of guiding colonists 
to their new home). Fig., draw 
(one’s lineage), derive. 

défendo, -fendere, -fendi, -fénsus [dé 
+fend6, an old verb, strike], tr., 
strike away, fend off, avert; freely, 
protect by striking one away from 
danger, protect, guard, champion. 

défénsor, -sdris [défend6], m., defend- 
er, protector, guardian, champion. 

défénsus: see défendo. 

déferd, -ferre, -tuli, -latus [dé +ferd], 
tr., bring down or from, carry, con- 
vey; in pass., of voyagers, be carried, 
be conveyed, make one’s way, come. 
Fig., of carrying news, bring word, 
report, relate, announce, declare. 

défessus, -a, -um [dé, with intensive 
force +fessus], adj., thoroughly tired, 
worn out, wearied, exhausted. 

déficid, -ficere, -féci, -fectum [dé + 
facid], intr. (§ 151), properly, make 
(= put, set) one’s self down, grow 
downward, 1.e. grow smaller; give 
out, fail, flag, cease, disappear, 
vanish; be wanting, be lacking or 
missing; with dat., be wanting to, 
fail, be false to; of persons, fail, faint, 
sink (down), lose one’s strength, be 
exhausted; of a fire, fail, die out; 
of a ship, (fail, 7.e.) sink, founder. 


DEFIGO 


défig6, -figere, -fixi, -fixus [dé+ 
fig6], tr., fasten down, fasten in; 
fasten, fix, set. 

défixus: see défigé. 

déflect6, -flectere, -flexi, -flexus [dé + 
flect6], tr., bend away, turn (aside). 

défled, -flére, -flévi, -flétus [dé, with 
intensive force +fled], intr., weep 
bitterly; tr., weep over, lament, 
bemoan, mourn. 

défiuso, -fluere, -flixi, -flixum [dé + 
flud], intr., flow down. Fig., flow 
down, glide (down), descend, slip, 
fall; of garments, flow down, stream, 
descend. 

défodid, -fodere, -fidi, -fossus [dé + 
fodid], tr., dig (down, or down into) ; 
bury or hide in the earth; in general, 
hide, conceal, store up. 

déformé, -dre, -avi, -atus [dé, in neg. 
sense +formal], tr., disfigure, defile. 

défossus: see défodio. 

défring6, -fringere, -frégi, 
[dé +frang6], tr., break off. 

définctus: see défungor. 

défungor, -fungi, -finctus sum [dé + 
fungor], intr., with abl., have done 
with, go through with, get through 
with; finish, complete, accomplish; 
with vita, expressed or implied, get 
through with life, perish, die. 

dégener, dégeneris [dé +genus], adj., 

properly, departing from (t.e. com- 

ing short of) one’s race or kind, de- 

generate. Fig., base-born, low- 

born, ignoble, degenerate. 

dég6, dégere, dégi, — [dé +ag6], ?r., 
lead, spend, pass. 

dehinc, adv., thence, used (1) properly 
but rarely of space, more often (2) of 
order in time, thereupon, then, 
thereafter, here, hereupon, here- 
after, in after days, (3) of order or 
succession in general, then, after- 
wards, next. Note: the word is 
often scanned as of one syllable. 

dehisc6, dehiscere, dehivi, — [dé + 
hisc6], intr., open deep downward, 
gape open, split open, yawn. 

déicio, déicere, déiéci, déiectus [dé + 
iacio], tr.. throw down, cast down, 
hurl down, strike down, cast; throw 


-fractus 
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down in death, lay low, bring down 
(game) ; kill, slay; drive down or out 
(said of game, enemies, etc.), dis- 
lodge. Fig., turn down (face, eyes, 
etc.), cast down; degrade. déiectus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., in 
fig. sense, cast down, dismayed. 
déiectus: see déicid. 

deinde, adv., wsed (1) properly but 
very rarely of space, thence, (2) of 
time, then, thereupon, thereafter, 
here, hereupon, hereafter, (3) of 
order and succession in general, then, 
next. Note: the word its often 
scanned as of two syllables. 

Déiopéa, -ae, f., Deiopea, a nymph in 
Juno’s train. 

Déiphobé, -bés, f., Deiphobe, daughter 
of Glaucus. She was the Sibyl at 
Cumae. 

Déiphobus, -bi, m., Deiphobus, a son 
of Priam, who after the death of Paris 
married Helen; at the capture of 
Troy Helen treacherously caused his 
death. 

délabor, -labi, -lapsus sum [dé+ 
labor], intr., glide or slip down, 
swoop down, fall, sink, descend. 

délapsus: see délabor. 

délatus: see défero. 

déléctus: see déligo. 

délig6, -ligere, -légi, -léctus [dé + 
leg6], tr., pick out, choose, select. 
déléctus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as 
adj., picked, chosen, choice. 

délinqu6, -linquere, -liqui, -lictus 
[dé +linqud], ¢r., properly, leave 
(something undone) ; intr., do wrong 
(by shortcomings). délictum, -ti, pf. 
pass. part. as noun, n., something 
left undone, shortcoming, crime. 

délitésc6, délitéscere, délitui, — [dé + 
latésc6, inceptive of lated], rntr., 
hide, lie hid, skulk. 

Délius, -a, -um [Délos], adj., of Delos, 
Delian; an epithet esp. of Apollo, who 
was born on Delos. 

Délos, Déli, f., Delos, a small island 
lying in the Aegean Sea, one of the 
Cyclades, famous esp. as the birth- 
place of Apollo and Diana. 

delphin, delphinis, m., a dolphin. 


DELUBRUM 


délibrum, -bri, n., temple, shrine, 
sanctuary. 

délad6, -lidere, -lisi, -lisus [dé + 
1ad6], tr., play false to, make sport 
of, mock, deceive, cheat, delude. 

déméns, démentis [dé, in neg. sense + 
méns], adj., out of one’s mind, mad, 
frantic, foolish, insane, infatuated, 
misguided. 

démentia, -ae [déméns], f., madness, 
insane frenzy, folly, infatuation. 

démerg6, -mergere, -mersi, -mersus 
[dé +merg6], tr., plunge down into 
(water), sink, submerge. démersus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., 
sunken, submerged, sinking. 

démersus: see démergo. 

démissus: see démitto. 

démitt6, -mittere, -misi, -missus [dé 
+mitt6], tr., send down, send, dis- 
patch;let down, let fall, lower, allow 
to hang; with navem or navis, bring 
to land, land (cf. 2. appell6). Fig., 
cast down, lower (eyes, face, etc.); 
(send words, 7.e. admit words, into 
one’s ear), hear, receive, welcome; 
of lineage, derive, draw. démissus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., de- 
scended from, sprung from, derived; 
lowered (of a rope); lowered, low; 


hanging, drooping (of a cloak); 
lowered, loosened, streaming (of 
hair). Fig., of the voice, lowered, 


sinking, low, subdued. 

dém6, démere, démpsi, démptus [dé 
+emo6], tr., take away, remove, 
dispel. 
Démodocus, -ci, m., Demodocus, an 
Arcadian, an ally of the Trojans. 
Démoleos, -i, m., Demoleos, a Greek 
chieftain slain by Aeneas. 

Démopho6n, -ontis, m., Demophodn, 
a Trojan slain by Camilla. 

démoror, -morari, -moratus sum 
{dé +moror], intr., delay, loiter; tr., 
keep waiting, cause to linger, delay, 
detain. 

démum (sup. of dé], adv., properly, at 
the bottom; at last, at length, finally; 
tum démum, then at last. then 
only, not till then, thus and thus 
only. 
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déni, dénae, déna, distrib. num. adj., 
in pl., ten each, ten apiece, ten at a 
time; freely, ten. 

dénique, adv., wsed (1) properly of 
time, at last, at length, finally, but 
(2) much more frequently in enumer- 
ations, in summing up, finally, at 
last, in a word; sic dénique (= tum 
démum), only thus, thus and thus 
only. 

déns, dentis, m., tooth; by metonymy, 
of things shaped like a tooth, e.g. 
the fluke of an anchor. 

dénsed, dénsére, dénsui, — [dénsus], 
tr., make thick or close, press to- 
gether, crowd together, mass (close- 
sly); of weapons, scatter or fling in 
quick succession, fling clouds of; in 
pass., with middle force (§§ 166-167), 
stand thick or close together. 

dénsus, -a, -um, adj., properly, of 
things whose parts stand close to- 
gether (contrast rarus), thick, dense, 
close, compact, then of these parts 
themselves, close-set; set close to- 
gether, crowded, crowding; of 
soldiers, massed, in close array, in 
serried ranks; of one person, closely 
surrounded (by others), thronged, 
crowded, hard pressed. F%g., of 
winds, thick, murky; of things that 
follow one another in quick succes- 
sion, frequent, repeated, continuous, 
incessant. 


déntnti6, -are, -avi, -atus [dé + 
ntntid], ¢r., announce, proclaim 
(often with the accessory idea of 


threatening), threaten; foreshadow, 
predict. 

dépasco, -pascere, -pavi, -pastus, or 
dépascor, -pasci, -pastus sum [dé + 
pasco], tr., properly, of cattle (as sub- 
jects), feed on, browse on; freely, of 
creatures other than cattle, feed on, 
eat up, devour, consume. 

dépastus: sce dépasco. 

dépelld, -pellere, -puli, -pulsus [dé + 
pelld], tr., drive away, expel. Fig., 
remove, ward off, avert. 

dépendeé, dépendére, —, — [dé+ 
pended], intr., hang down, hang 
from, hang on, hang. 


DEPONO 


dépon6, -pdnere, -posui, -positus [dé 
+p6nd6], tr., set down, put off, lay 
aside, set aside, lay down, deposit; 
(put down, t.e.) leave behind. Fi%g., 
throw off (cares, etc.), lay aside, 
forget. 

déprecor, -precari, -precatus sum [dé 
+precor], intr., pray one’s self off, 
beg off, ask for mercy; ¢r., pray 
(something) away from one’s self, 
ward off by prayer, deprecate. 

déprehend6, déprehendere, dépre- 
hendi, déprehénsus, or dépréndé, 
dépréndere, dépréndi, déprénsus 
[dé +prehend6], ¢r., seize, catch, 
overtake. F%g., of a storm or of the 
passage of time, overtake, over- 
whelm, surprise; grasp, detect (a 
crime, @ secret). 

déprénsus: see déprehendé. 

dépromé, -promere, -prémpsi, -pré6mp- 
tus [dé+prém6], ¢r., take out, 
bring forth, draw forth, produce. 

dépulsus: see dépellé. 

dérigéscé, -rigéscere, -rigui, — [dé + 
Tigésco, inceptive of riged], intr., be- 
come stiff, grow rigid, become set, 
grow fixed, set; of blood, stiffen, 
harden, thicken, freeze. 

dérig6, -rigere, -réxi, -réctus [dé + 
rego], tr., properly, guide along one 
straight line, guide, direct; aim. dé- 
réctus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as 
adj., guided, directed, aimed; 
straight. 

déripio, -ripere, -ripui, -reptus [dé + 
rapid], tr., hurry (down, or away) 
quickly; tear off, tear away, pull 
away, pull out, strip off. 

désaevio, -saevire, -saevii, — [dé+ 
saevio], intr., rage one’s self out, 
spend one’s rage, rage furiously. 

déscend6, -scendere, -scendi, -scén- 
sum [dé+scand6], intr., climb 
down, come down, go down, fall 
down, descend; make one’s way 
into, sink into, penetrate. Fig., go 
down to, lower one’s self to, stoop 
to, descend to. 

déscénsus, -sis [déscend6], m., agoing 
down, descent. 

déscrib6, -scribere, -scripsi, -scriptus 
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[dé +scrib6, write], tr., write down, 
write out; trace, sketch, draw, 
delineate. 

désec6, -secare, -secui, -sectus [dé + 
secé], tr., cut off, lop off, sever. 

désero, -serere, -serui, -sertus [dé, in 
neg. sense+ 1. serd], tr., properly, 
disjoin, unjoin; leave, quit, aban- 
don, forsake, desert. désertus, -a, 
-um, pf. pass. part. as adj., deserted, 
abandoned, lonely, waste, desolate. 
As noun, déserta, -térum, pi. n., 
wastes, deserts, wilderness, solitude. 

désertor, -toris [déser6], m., one who 
leaves or quits, deserter. 

désertus: see déserdé. 

désidia, -ae [désided, sit down, be 
idle], f., a sitting down, inactivity, 
idleness, sloth. 

désid6, -sidere, -sédi, — [dé+ 
sid6], wntr., settle down, sink down, 
sink. 

désign6, -are, -avi, -atus [dé +sign6], 
tr., mark out, mark off, trace. 

désilié, -silire, -silui, -sultum [dé + 
salid], intr., leap or jump down, 
spring. 

désin6, -sinere, -sivi, -situm [dé + 
sind], intr., leave off, give up; cease, 
desist, forbear; end. 

désist6, -sistere, -stiti, -stitum [dé + 
sist6], amtr. (§ 151), properly, set 
one’s self away from; leave off, give 
up; cease, desist, forbear. 

dés6l6, -are, -avi, -atus [dé +sdlus], 
tr., make lonely, forsake, desert, 
abandon. désdlatus, -a, -um, pf. 
pass. part. as adj., lonely, deserted, 
abandoned. 

déspecté, -are, -avi, -atus [freg. of 
déspicié], tr., look down on, view, 
survey, watch. 

déspectus: see déspicid. 

déspicié, -spicere, -spexi, -spectus [dé 
+ specid, old verb, look, look atl, tr., 
look down on, view, survey. /[%g., 
look down on, make light of, slight, 
disdain, scorn, despise. 

déstiné, -are, -avi, -atus, ‘r., make 
fast, make firm, bind. F%g., fix, set 
apart, determine, appoint, assign, 
doom, destine. 


DESTRUO 


déstrué, -struere, -strtxi, -strictus 
[dé +strud], tr., properly, pile down, 
z.e. pull down, unbuild; demolish, 
destroy. 

désuétus, -a, -um [dé, 7 neg. sense + 
suéscd], adj., in act. sense, unused to, 
unaccustomed to, not familiar with; 
in pass. sense, unused, disused. 

désum, déesse, défui, — [dé +sum], 
intr., be away, be wanting, be lack- 
ing, be missing; with dat., be wanting 
to, be false to, fail.. Note: when the 
long e and the short e come together, 
in such forms as déest, déesse, déerit, 
the short e ts neglected in scanning. 
See § 282. 

désuper [dé +super], adv., from above; 
above. 

déterior, déterior, déterius [a comp., 
derived ultimately from dé, down], 
adj., lower; inferior, worse. 

déterred, -terrére, -terrui, -territus 
(dé +terred], ¢tr., frighten away, 
deter. 

détined, -tinére, -tinui, -tentus [dé + 
tened], tr., hold off, keep back, de- 
tain, keep. 

déton6, -tonare, -tonui, — [dé +tond], 
intr., thunder down, thunder; thun- 
der out ( = désaevi6), spend one’s 
fury. 

détorqued, -torquére, -torsi, -tortus 
(dé +torqued], tr., turn away, turn 
aside, shift, turn back. F%g., turn, 
divert, alter, change. 

détraho, -trahere, -traxi, -tractus [dé 
+trah6], tr., draw off, take off, strip 
off, remove. 

détrid6, -tridere, -trisi, -trisus [dé 
+tridé], ¢r., thrust down, shove 
away; push off, drive away, force 
away. J7g., thrust out, dislodge, 
expel, put to flight. 

déturb6, -are, -avi, -atus [dé+ 
1. turbo], tr., thrust down, shove 
down, cast down, hurl down, fling; 
drive away, dislodge. 

Deucalién, -dnis, m., Deucalion, son 
of Prometheus. He was King of 
Phthia, in Thessaly, Greece. With 
Pyrrha, his wife, he was saved from 
the Flood. 
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deus, dei, m., god, deity (used of both 
gods and goddesses). 

déveni6, -venire, -véni, -ventum [dé + 
venié], wntr., properly, come down 
(to), descend; freely, come to, go to, 
arrive at. 

dévictus: see dévincé. 

dévinci6, -vincire, -vinxi, -vinctus [dé 
+vincid], ¢tr., bind, fetter. Fig., 
bind, fetter, snare. 

dévincé, -vincere, -vici, -victus [dé + 
vincdé], tr., conquer thoroughly, sub- 
due, overcome; with bella, win, wage 
successfully. 

dévinctus: see dévinci6. 

dévol6, -are, -avi, -Atum [dé +1. voldé], 
antr., fly down. 

dévolv6, -volvere, -volvi, -volitus [dé 
+volv6], tr., roll down, hurl down, 
fling. 

dévotus: see dévoved. 

dévoved6, -vovére, -vovi, -votus [dé + 
voved], tr., vow, devote, set apart, 
consecrate; esp., devote to the pow- 
ers of death, doom, curse. 

dexter, dextera or dextra, dexterum 
or dextrum, adj., right; often an 
adv., on the right hand or side, to 
the right. Fg., since the right hand 
ts commonly the more skillful, skill- 
ful, handy, suitable, fitting; as a 
term of augury (see note on ii. 693), 
favorable, auspicious, propitious. 
As noun, dextera or dextra (sc. 
manus), f., right hand, right arm; 
by metonymy, pledge (as given by the 
right hand), assurance, surety, good 
faith, confidence, trust. 

dextera or dextra, as nown: see dexter. 

Diana, -nae, f., Diana, daughter of 
Jupiter and Latona. See § 318. 

dici6, -dnis [dic], f., properly, ‘say so’; 
utterance as evidence of authoriiy, 


sovereignty, dominion, authority, 
power, sway. 

dic6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., make 
known, proclaim; proclaim as sacred, 
dedicate, consecrate, assign, set 
apart. 

dicd, dicere, dixi, dictus, ir., say, 


speak, relate, recount; intend to 
say, mean, intend; speak of espe- 


DICTAEUS 
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cially, appoint (a day, etc.); speak | digestus: see digero. 


of beforehand, predict, foretell, 
prophesy; call, name; speak with 
authority, bid, charge, command; 
speak of in song, sing of, describe, 
laud, extol. dictum, dicti, pf. pass. 
part. as noun, n., a thing said, 
utterance, word, speech; prophecy, 
prediction; promise, agreement; 
order, command. 

Dictaeus, -a, -um, adj., of Dicte, a 
mountain in the eastern part of Crete, 
Dictaean, Cretan. 

dictum: see dico. 

Did6, Didts (Greek form) or Didénis, 
f., Dido, daughter of Belus, King of 
Tyre, and wife of Sychaeus. Vergil 
makes her founder of Carthage. 

didicé, -dtcere, -dixi, -ductus [dis- + 
dicé], tr., draw apart, draw asunder, 
part, separate, divide. 

Didym46n, -onis, m., Didymaon, a 
skilled workman in metals. 

diés, diéi, c., a day; freely, period of 
time, time, lapse of time; by meton- 
ymy, daytime, daylight, light. Per- 
sonified, Diés, Diéi, f., Day, con- 
ceived of as a goddess. 

differ6, differre, distuli, dilatus [dis- + 
feré], tr., bear apart, carry apart, 
scatter, tear asunder. F%g., of time, 
put off, defer, postpone. 

difficilis, -e [dis-, 7 meg. sense+ 
facilis], adj., not easy, hard, diffi- 
cult; troublesome, painful; trying, 
dangerous. 

diffid6, -fidere, -fisus sum [dis-, in 
neg. sense +fidd], intr., put no faith 
in, distrust. 

diffugid, -fugere, -figi, — [dis- +fugid], 
intr., fly or flee in different direc- 
tions, scatter, disperse. 

diffund6, -fundere, -fidi, -fiisus [dis- 
+ 2. fund6], tr., properly, scatter by 
pouring. F%g., pour out, spread 
out, scatter, spread abroad. 

diffisus: see diffundo. 

diger6, -gerere, -gessi, -gestus [dis- + 
gero], ¢r., carry apart, bear apart, 
separate; arrange, set in order, dis- 
pose. F%g., of arranging by means of 
speech, expound, explain, interpret. 


digitus, -ti, m., finger; toe. 

dignor, dignari, dignatus sum [dignus], 
tr., with acc. and abl., deem worthy 
(of); with inf., think fit, see fit, 
think (zt) right, deign, condescend. 

dignus, -a, -um, adj., of a person, 
worthy, deserving, deserving of; of 
things, worthy, becoming, meet, 
fitting, proper, suitable. 

digredior, -gredi, -gressus sum [dis- + 
gradior], wtr., go or walk apart, 
part, separate; go off, depart, quit. 

digressus, -sts [digredior], m., going 
off, departure. 

dilabor, -labi, -lapsus sum [dis- + 
labor], intr., glide apart, fall asun- 
der; glide away, vanish, disappear. 

diléctus: see dilig6. 

dilig6, -ligere, -léxi, -léctus [dis- + 
lego], tr., pick out, choose; esteem, 
love, hold dear. diléctus, -a, -um, 
pf. pass. part. as adj., beloved, loved, 
dear, precious. 

diluvium, -vi or -vii [dilud, wash 
away], n., a washing away; by meton- 
ymy, that which washes away, water- 
fiood, flood, deluge. 

dimitt6, -mittere, -misi, -missus [dis- 
+mitt6], tr., send in different direc- 
tions; apply, direct; send off, send 


away, allow to go, dismiss; set 
aside, discard, give up, forego, 
abandon. 

dimove6, -movére, -mdévi, -modtus 


[dis- +move6], tr., move apart, move 
asunder, part, cleave, separate, di- 
vide; scatter, disperse, dispel, dissi- 
pate. 

Dindyma, -mo6rum, pl. n., Dindyma or 
Dindymus, a mountain in Phrygia, 
sacred to Cybele. 

dinumero, -are, -avi, -atus [dis- +nu- 
mer6], ¢tr., count out, count over, 
tell over, reckon, calculate. 

Diomédés, -dis, m., Diomedes, son of 
Tydeus (King of Aetolia), one of the 
bravest champions of the Greeks before 
Troy. He wounded Aeneas and 
Venus herself, and carried off the 
horses of Rhesus. Later, he came to 
Italy and founded Arpt. 


DIONAEUS 


Dionaeus, -a, -um [Didné, Dione, moth- 
er of Venus], adj., of Dione, Dio- 
nean; freely, daughter of Dione. 

Diérés, -ris, m., Diores, a Trojan, 
kinsman of Priam. 

Dirae: see dirus. 

Dircé, Dircés, f., Dirce, a spring in 
Boeétia, near Thebes. 

direptus: see diripio. 

dirig6, -rigere, -réxi, -réctus [dis- + 
rego], tr., properly, guide along a 
given line or lines, guide, direct, 
turn; of a weapon, guide, aim, hurl, 
shoot, cast. 

dirimé6, -imere, -émi, -émptus [dis- 
+em6], tr., take apart, separate, 
part. F%g., of parting combatants 
and so ending strife, break off, in- 
terrupt, put an end to, decide. 

diripid, -ripere, -ripui, -reptus [dis- + 
rapid], ¢r., hurry apart, tear asunder, 
pull to pieces; less exactly, catch up 
quickly; tear off, strip off; lay waste, 
ravage, plunder. 

dirué, -ruere, -rui, -rutus [dis- +rud], 
tr., tear asunder, overthrow; of trees, 


uproot. 
dirus, -a, -um, adj., accursed; fearful, 
awful, dreadful, fell, monstrous; 


horrible, frightful, fierce, terrible; 
ominous, fateful, portentous. As 
noun, Dirae, Dirarum (sc. deae), 
pl. f., the Awful Goddesses, the 
Furies. 

dirutus: see dirud. 

dis, ditis, adj., comp. ditior, sup. di- 
tissimus [by-form of dives], rich, 
abounding in, rich in, possessed of. 

Dis, Ditis, m., Dis, Pluto, god of the 
underworld. See § 336. 

dis-, di-, dir-, inseparable prefix, apart, 
asunder, in pieces, in different direc- 
tions; sometimes, with neg. force, not, 
through the thought of progress en- 
tirely away from the idea represented 
by the main part of the compound 
word. 

discédé, -cédere, -cessi, -cessum [dis- 
+cédo], intr., of several persons, go 
in different directions, separate, or, 
freely, depart; of one person, go one’s 
own way, depart, withdraw. 
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discern6, -cernere, -crévi, -crétus [dis- 
+cern6], tr., separate, divide; of em- 
broidery, (divide, t.e:) vary, work in 
varied patterns. Fig., separate, 
distinguish; separate, end (a quarrel 
or contest). ; 

discessus, -stis [discéd6], m., a going 
apart, separation; going away, de- 
parture. 

discinctus: see discing6. 


discing6, -cingere, -cinxi, -cinctus 
[dis-, in neg. sense +cing6], tr., un- 
girdle. discinctus, -a, -um, pf. 


pass. part. as adj., ungirdled, un- 
belted, wearing loose robes, loosely 
clad. 

disclid6, -clidere, -clisi,-clisus [dis-, 

-in neg. sense +claud6], tr., unclose, 
open, release. 

disc6, discere, didici, —, ¢tr., learn, 
come to know, become acquainted 
with; examine into, investigate, 
scan closely; in pf., have learned, 
know. 

discolor, discoldris [dis- +color], adj., 
of a different color or hue. 

discordia, -ae [discors], f., disagree- 
ment, dissension, strife, discord. 
Personified, Discordia, -ae, f., Dis- 
cord, the goddess (or demon) of strife. 

discors, -cordis [dis-+cor], adj., of 
different hearts or minds, unharmo- 
nious, contending, hostile; freely, 
unlike, different, discordant. 

discrep6, -crepare, -crepui, — [dis- + 
crep6], intr., properly, sound differ- 
ently; freely, differ. 

discrimen, -minis [discern6], n., that 
which separates two things, divid- 
ing line; freely, distance, interval. 
Fig. (separation, %.e.) distinction, 
difference; a decisive moment, crisis. 

discumb6, -cumbere, -cubui, -cubitum 
[dis- +cumbé, old verb, lay], intr., of 
several persons, (lay themselves down 
{§ 151]=) lie down in different 
(i.e. their proper) places, take their 
places; freely, recline. 

discurré, -currere, -curri, -cursum 
([dis- +curr6], intr., run or speed in 
different directions, rush or gallop 
apart; scatter, separate. 


DISCUSSUS 


discussus: see discuti6. 

discuti6, -cutere, -cussi, -cussus [dis- 
+quati6d], tr., shake asunder; freely, 
strike off. Fvg., strike asunder 
(shadows, darkness, etc.), dispel, dis- 
sipate. 

disicié, disicere, disiéci, disiectus [dis- 


+iacid], tr., throw apart, scatter, 
disperse; overthrow, demolish; 
cleave, split, shatter. Fi%g., of peace, 


(scatter, v.e.) destroy, ruin. Note: 
for the scansion see note on disice, 
reer AO: 

disiectus: see disicid. 

disiung6, -iungere, -iinxi, -iinctus 
{dis- +iung6], tr., disjoin, separate; 
keep away from, drive away from. 

dispar, disparis [dis-, in neg. sense + 
par], adj., unequal, different. 

dispell6, -pellere, -puli, -pulsus [dis- + 
pelld], tr., drive apart, scatter, dis- 
perse. Fig., of shadows, étc., cleave, 
scatter, dispel, dissipate. 

dispendium, -di-or -dii [dis- +pend6, 
weigh, %.e. pay out, money], n., ex- 
penditure, expense, outlay, cost, loss. 

dispéns6, -are, -Aavi, -atus [dis- + 
pénso, freq. of pendd, weigh], tr., 
properly, weigh out (= pay) money 
to different persons, distribute. 

disperg6, -spergere, -spersi, -spersus 
{dis- +sparg6], tr., scatter (about), 
disperse. 

dispersus: see disperg6é. 

dispicié, -spicere, -spexi, -spectus [dis- 
+specio, old verb, look, look at], 
intr., look all about; see with an 
effort, see through an intervening 
medium; tr., catch sight of, discern, 
descry, perceive. 

disp6n6, -pénere, -posui, -positus [dis- 
+p6n6], tr., put apart, place apart, 
set in different places, arrange, dis- 
pose. 

dissili6, -silire, -silui, -sultum [dis- + 
salid], intr., leap or fly apart, spring 
apart, burst asunder, separate. 

dissimul6, -are, -avi, -atus [dis-, on 
neg. sense+simul6], tr. and intr., 
properly, pretend that what is true is 
not true, cover up the truth; dissemble, 
cloak, disguise, hide, conceal. 
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dissuaded, -suadére, -sudsi, -suasum 
[dis-, in neg. sense +suaded], intr.,: 
dissuade (@ person); advise against 
(a proposal or plan), oppose by argu- 
ment. 

distendd, -tendere, -tendi, -tentus 
[dis- +tend6], ¢r., stretch asunder, 
stretch out, distend; fill up, pack 
closely. 

dist6, distare, —, — [dis- +st6], intr., 
stand off, stand apart, be distant, 
be away; stand apart from (some- 
thing else), differ (from). 

districtus: see distringo. 

distring6, -stringere, -strinxi, -strictus 
{dis- +string6], ¢r., draw apart, 
stretch asunder, stretch out, spread 
out. 

ditior: see dis. 

ditissimus: see dis. 

dit, adv., for a long time, long. 

dius, diva: see divus. 

divelld, -vellere, -velli, -vulsus [dis- + 
velld], tr., tear in pieces, tear asun- 
der, separate; tear away by violence, 
separate, remove. 

diverber6, -are, -Avi, -atus [dis- + 
verber6], tv., lash apart, strike apart, 
cleave, divide, part, separate. 

diversus, -a, -um [dis-+verté6], adj. 
(properly, pf. pass. part. of diverté, 
a rare verb, turn apart, separate), 
turned in opposite or different ways, 
diametrically opposed, opposite, 
contrary, apart; widely sundered, 
asunder, separate, remote, distant; 
different, unlike, various; at times = 
an adv., hither and thither, in divers 
directions; ex diversd, from different 
directions. 

dives, divitis, adj., of persons, rich, 
abounding in, possessed of; of-things, 
rich, precious, sumptuous, splendid, 
magnificent; of land, rich, fertile. 

divid6, -videre, -visi, -visus, t7., sepa- 
rate, part, divide; break through, 
lay open, cleave; part, distribute, 
divide. 

divinus, -a, -um [divus], adj., per- 
taining to the gods, divine, deified, 
heavenly; holy, sacred; godlike, 
superhuman; inspired, prophetic. 


DIVITIAE 


divitiae, -arum [dives], pl. f., riches, 
treasures, wealth. 

divortium, -ti or -tii [dis- +vertd], n., 
properly, a parting; by metonymy, 
fork of roads; freely, path. 

divus, -a, -um, or dius, -a, -um, adj., 
divine, heavenly; deified (an epzthet 
applied to Julius Caesar and to 
many of the Roman Emperors who, 
after their death, were deified by 
vote of the Senate); godlike. As 
nouns, divus, divi, m., god, deity; 
diva, divae, f., goddess. 

dé, dare, dedi, datus [this verb corre- 
sponds to two roots, one meaning 
give, the other meaning put, place; 
the latter meaning ts esp. conspicuous 
in the compounds of dd], tr., give, 
bestow, vouchsafe,, furnish, yield, 
supply, present, offer, grant, allow, 
permit; surrender, consign; very 
freely used in periphrases with nouns 
(see § 223); sé dare, take one’s self, 
go, move, proceed, hasten; terga 
dare, turn in flight, flee; véla or lin- 
tea dare, spread one’s sails, set 
sail, sail; with verba, dicta, efc., 
(give, %.e.) utter, say, deliver; with 
iura, give, lay down, deliver, ad- 
minister; with poenas, pay, suffer; 
(give, offer, v.e.) make, cause, bring 
about, produce; put, place, set. 

doced, docére, docui, doctus, tr., 
teach, train, instruct, inform; tell, 
recount, explain, describe; show, 
indicate, point out, prove. doctus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., 
taught, trained, skilled, versed in. 

doctus: see doced. 

Dédoénaeus, -a, -um, adj., of Dodona, 
a city in Epirus, Greece, famous for 
ats oak grove and its oracle, both 
sacred to Jupiter, Dodonean. 

doled, dolére, dolui, dolitum, inir., 
feel (physical) pain, suffer; feel 
(mental) pain, grieve, be sorrowful, 
lament, mourn. 

Dolopes, -pum, pl. m., the Dolopes, 
the Dolopians, a people of Thessaly 
who fought with the Greeks against 
Troy. 
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dolor, doléris [doled], m., pain, physi- 
cal or mental, suffering, anguish, 
agony, sorrow, grief, anxiety; esp., 
of resentment, anger, wrath, grudge, 
and, by metonymy, of the cause of 
grief or anger, affront, grievance, 
wrong. 

dolus, doli, m., device, artifice; wsually 
an bad sense, scheme, guile, trick, 
wiles, deceit, treachery. 

domina, -nae [feminine of dominus], 
f., mistress of a household; freely, 
mistress, ruler, queen; of Juno, 
queen, goddess. 

dominor, dominari, dominatus sum 
[dominus], intr., be lord and master, 
hold (absolute) sway, rule. 

deminus, -ni, m., master, esp. of 
slaves; lord, ruler, governor; in bad 
sense, tyrant, despot. 

domitor, -tdris [domé], m., tamer, 
breaker (of steeds). Fig., conqueror, 
subduer, victor (over). 

domé, domare, domui, domitus, ftr., 
tame, break (horses). Fig., subdue, 
conquer, vanquish, overcome. 

domus, domis, f., house, home, habi- 
tation, abode, mansion; by metony- 
my, of the occupants of a house, 
house, family, line, race. 

ddnec, conj., while, as long as; until, 
till. 

d6n6, -are, -avi, -atus [ddénum], fr., 
give, present, bestow; reward or 
honor with a present. The verb 
ts construed with acc. of thing given 
and dat. of person, or with acc. of 
person and abl. of thing given. 

dénum, doni [dd], n., gift, present; 
esp., present to gods, (votive) offering, 
sacrifice. 

Donysa, -sae, f., Donysa, an island 
in the Aegean Sea, one of the 
Cyclades. 

Déricus, -a, -um [Déres, the Dorians, 
one of the three main divisions of 
the Hellenic or Greek race], adj., of 
the Dorians, Doric; by metonymy 
(§ 204), Greek, Grecian. 

Doris, Déridis, f., Doris, daughter of 
Oceanus and Tethys. As wife of Ne- 
reus, she was mother of the Nereids. 


DORSUM 


dorsum, dorsi, n., back of an animal, 
including man; by metonymy, of 
things similar in shape, reef, ridge 
an the sea. 
Doryclus, -cli, m., Doryclus, a man 
from Epirus, husband of Beroé. 
dos, dotis [dd], f., marriage gift or 
portion, dowry; freely, endowment, 
possession, portion, merit, excel- 
lence. 

dotalis, -e [dds], adj., pertaining to a 
dowry; freely, obtained with a 
dowry. 

d6t6, -are, -avi, -atus [dds], tr., pro- 
vide with a marriage portion, dower, 
portion. 

Dots, Ddtts (a Greek form), f., Doto, a 
Nereid or sea-nymph. 

draco, draconis, m., serpent, dragon. 


Drancés, Drancis, m., Drances, a 
Latin, chief opponent of Turnus. 
Drepanum, -ni, ., Drepanum, a 
town on the northwestern coast of 

Sicily. 


Drisus, Drisi, m., Drusus, a cogno- 
men borne by members of the Géns 
Livia, esp. by Claudius Nero Dru- 
sus, son of Livia Drusilla (wife of 
Augustus), and stepson of Augus- 
tus; he was a distinguished soldver. 
He died in the year 9. 

Dryopé, -pés, f., Dryope, a nymph, 
mother, by Faunus, of Tarquitus. 

Dryopes, -pum, pl. m., the Dryopes, 
the Dryopians, a Pelasgic people 
who dwelt first in Thessaly, later in 
Doris, a district south of Thessaly, 
in Greece; they fought with the Greeks 
against Troy. 

Dryops, Dryopis, m., Dryops, 
Trojan, slain by Clausus. 

dubitandus: see dubité. 

dubit6, -are, -avi, -atum, intr., be in 
doubt, doubt, be undecided, waver, 
hesitate; with inf., hesitate (to), 
be unwilling (to) or reluctant (to); 
tr., doubt, disbelieve, mistrust; call 
in doubt, question, challenge. 
dubitandus, -a, -um, gerundive as 
adj., to be questioned, to be 
doubted, doubtful. 

dubius, -a, -um, adj., fluctuating, 


a 
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wavering; of persons, in act. sense, 
wavering, uncertain, doubtful, in 
suspense; of things, in pass. sense, 
doubtful, uncertain, perplexing, du- 
bious; critical, dangerous, difficult. 
As noun, dubium, dubi or dubii, 
n., doubt, uncertainty. 

diic6, ducere, duxi, ductus, ér., lead, 
draw, bring, guide, conduct, escort; 
lead off, carry away; lead, com- 
mand, rule, govern; draw, drag; 
(draw =) develop (a crack); lead in, 
usher in (the day); of origin, draw, 
derive, deduce; of lots, honors, etc., 
draw, select, win, gain; of time, 
spend, pass; of sleep, sounds, etc., 
prolong, protract. F%g., reckon, 
compute, consider, think, believe; 
draw forth, fashion (said of work 
wn plastic materials). 

ductor, ductéris [diicd], m., leader, 
captain. 

didum, adv., a while ago; esp. of 
recent events, not long since; lately, 
recently; of more remote events, esp. 
in the phrase iam didum, long ago, 
long since. 

dulcis, -e, adj., sweet to the taste or 
to the smell; of water, fresh. Fig., 
pleasant, delightful, charming; dear, 
precious, loved, beloved. 

Dilichium, -chi or -chii, n., Dulichi- 
um, an island in the Ionian Sea, 
not far from Ithaca. 

dum, conj., while, as long as, during 
the time that; until, till; 7 provisos, 
provided (that), if only, only. As 
enclitic adv., with words directly 
expressing or indirectly implying a 
neg. meaning, yet (cf. ndndum, not 
yet, wixdum, hardly yet). 

dimus, dimi, m., thorn-bush, bram- 
ble, brier; thicket, brake. 

duo, duae, duo, num. adj., in pl., two. 

duplex, duplicis, adj., twofold, 
doubled, double; freely, in pl., two, 
both. 

duplicéd, -are, -avi, -atus [duplex], 
tr., double, redouble; double (up) ; 
bend. 

diritia, -ae [duirus], /f., 
toughness. 


hardness, 


DURITIES 


duritiés, -éi [duirus], f., hardness, 
toughness, stiffness. 

diré, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., make hard 
or rugged, harden; zwtr. (§ 151), 
harden one’s self, be hard, remain 
hard. Fig., endure, hold out, per- 
severe. 

dirus, -a, -um, adj., hard to the touch, 
rough, rugged; stubborn, unyield- 
ing. Fig., rough, rude, unculti- 
vated; as opposed to the over- 
developed and effeminate, rough, 
hardy, rugged, vigorous, sturdy; 
rough, savage, unfeeling, cruel, ob- 
durate, ruthless; trying, grievous, 
irksome, dangerous. 

dux, ducis [dicé], m., leader, guide, 
conductor; chieftain, lord, king. 

Dymas, Dymantis, m., Dymas, a Tro- 
jan, slain at the fall of Troy. 


E 


é: see ex. 

ebur, eboris, n., ivory. 

eburneus, -a, -um, and, esp. in poetry, 
eburnus, -a, -um [ebur], adj., of 
ivory, ivory (as adj.). 

eburnus: see eburneus. 

Ebysus, -si, m., Ebysus, an Italian 
slain by Corynaeus. 

ecce, interj7., used to call attention 
sharply to some scene or to some utter- 
ance, lo!, behold!, see!, look!; ecce 
autem, but lo!, when lo! (see note 
on li. 203), of sudden, unexpected 
occurrences. 

Echi6én, -onis, m., Echion, one of the 
five survivors of the men born of the 
dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus. 

ecquis, ecqui, ecqua, ecquid, ecquod, 
anterrog. pron. and adj., used in 
excited questions tmplying a neg. 
answer, (whether) any one, any one 
at all?; often best rendered by a 
periphrasis, Is there any one who 

. 2; as adj., any?, any at all?, 
Is there any ... ? ecquid, inter- 
rogative adv. (§ 146), whether at all?, 
whether? 

ecus, equi (for the spelling see note on 
secuntur, i. 185), m., steed, courser. 
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edax, edacis [ed6], adj., fond of (i.e. 
given to) eating. F%ig., devouring, 
consuming, destructive. 

édicé, édicere, édixi, édictus [é€+ 
dicé], tr., speak out, say publicly, 
make public, proclaim (esp., @ de- 
cree, etc.) ; command, order, ordain; 
charge, bid. 


édiscé, Ediscere, édidici, — [€, with 
intensive force+disco], tr., learn 
thoroughly. 


édisser6, -serere, -serui, -sertus [6+ 
disser6, discuss, speak], tr., set 
forth in words, unfold, explain, tell, 
relate. 

éditus: see édo. 

edo, edere, édi, ésus, ér., eat. Fig., 
with things as subjects, eat (wp), de- 
vour, prey on, consume, destroy. 

édo, édere, édidi, éditus [é +d4], tr., 
give forth, give out; bring forth, 
bear, beget; give forth by (in) 
speech, utter, announce, say; (give 
forth, t.e.) produce, cause, bring 
about. 

€doced, Edocére, Edocui, édoctus [é, 
with wntenswe force+doced], tr., 
teach thoroughly, inform (of), ac- 
quaint with; set forth, decree. 

éducé, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., bring up, 
rear, nurture. 

édico, édicere, édixi, éductus [é + 
dtc], tr., lead forth, lead out, draw 
forth; (lead, 7.e.) build up, rear, 
erect; lift up, draw up; bring forth, 
bear, bring up, rear. F%g., (draw 
out, %.e.) fashion, forge (metals). 

effatus: see effor. 

effectus: see efficid. 

effer6, efferre, extuli, élatus [ex + 
fero], tr., bring out, carry out, pro- 
duce; put out, thrust forth; carry 
out (for burial), bury; bear up, 
lift up, raise, rear, elevate; with 
diem, ortis, etc., lift up, usher in, 
display; with énsem, draw, un- 
sheathe; with pedem or gressum, go 
forth, come forth. Fig., in pass., 
be puffed up, be proud or boastful. 
élatus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as 
adj., uplifted, towering, rising. Fig., 
(lifted wp, %.e.) puffed up, proud. 


EFFERUS 


efferus, -a, -um [ex, with intensive 
force +ferus], adj., very wild or 
savage; maddened, frenzied, crazed. 

effétus, -a, -um, adj., properly, of 
creatures that have borne young; 
then of creatures exhausted by con- 
tinued bearing of young, then, in gen- 
eral, worn out; exhausted, feeble. 

efficisd, -ficere, -féci, -fectus [ex+ 
facié], tr., work out, make, effect, 
form, produce. 

effigiés, -éi [effingd], f., that which 
(makes, %.e.) counterfeits something, 
image, effigy, likeness, statue. 

effing6, -fingere, -finxi, -fictus [ex + 
fing6], tr., make, counterfeit, mimic, 
portray, represent. 

efflagitd, -are, -avi, -atus [ex +fla- 
gitd], ér., ask (for) or demand ear- 
nestly. 

efflé, -are, -avi, -atus [ex +f16, blow], 
tr., blow forth, breathe out. 

efflus, -fluere, -flixi, -flixum [ex + 
flu], intr., flow forth, stream from, 
stream away (from). 

effodié, -fodere, -fédi, -fossus [ex +fo- 
did], ¢r., dig up, dig out; make by 
digging, dig, construct, build. 

effor, -fari, -fatus sum [ex -+for], tr. 
and intr., speak out, relate, utter: 
speak, say. 

effractus: see effring6. 

effring6, -fringere, -frégi, -fractus [ex 
+frang6], ér., break out, break 
upon, break to pieces; dash out. 

effugio, -fugere, -figi, — [ex +fugid], 
intr., flee away, make off, escape; 
tr., flee from, escape, seek to escape, 
shun, avoid. 

effugium, -gi or -gii [effugi6], n., flight; 
escape. 

effulgeo or effulgé, effulgére or efful- 
gere, effulsi, — [ex +fulged], intr., 
shine forth, gleam, glitter, be 
resplendent. 

effultus, -a, -um [ex-+fulcid], adj., 
propped up, supported by, resting 
on, lying on. 

effund6, -fundere, -fidi, -fisus [ex + 
2. fund6], tr., pour out, pour forth, 
shed (tears), breathe out, (life); let 
loose, let something hang free; crinés 
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effundere, let one’s hair fly free; 
habénas effundere, with dat., give 
free rein to, spur on, drive with all 
speed; with reflex. pron., or in pass., 
in middle sense (§§ 166-167), pour 
out, hasten (forth), spring forward, 
rush headlong, speed. F%g., stretch 
out, lay low in death; throw off, 
throw out, fling off (e.g. a rider or 
pilot); pour out freely, waste, ex- 
haust; pour out words, utter, say. 
effiisus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as 
adj., poured out, flowing, drenching; 
loosened, distended, streaming; hur- 
rying, rushing (in this sense often 
with adv. force, hastily, wildly). 
Fig., wasted; profuse, lavish, ex- 
travagant. 

effiisus: see effundé. 

egéns: see egeo. 

egénus, -a, -um [eged], adj., lacking, 
wanting; in want, poor, needy; 
distressing, trying; humbled, strait- 
ened. 

eged, egére, egui, —, intr., lack, bein 
want of, have need of, need, require, 
be in need, be needy. egéns, egentis, 
pres. part. act. as adj., wanting, in 
want (of), lacking; needy, poor. 

egestas, -tatis [eged], f., want, poverty, 
penury. Personified, Egestas, -tatis, 
f., Want, Poverty. 

ego, mei, pers. pron., I, I myself; 
egomet, mémet, etc., strengthened 
forms of ego, mé, I myself, me 
myself, 

egomet: see ego. 

égredior, égredi, égressus sum [é + 
gradior], zntr., go (or come) out, go 
forth, esp. from a ship, disembark. 

égregius, -a, -um [€+grex], adj., 
properly, out of (t.e. above) the com- 
mon herd, choice. Fig., matchless, 
peerless, brilliant, distinguished, 
illustrious. 

égressus: see égredior. 

ei, interj., alas!, ah!, woe!; with a dat., 
mihi, ah me!, woe is me! 

eia, or heia, interj., with exhortations 
and commands, come!, on, on!, 
quick!, all haste! 


EIACULOR 
6iaculor, Giaculari, éiaculatus sum 
[é +iaculor], tr., throw out, shoot 
out. 
6icid, Gicere, éiéci, éiectus [é€+ 


iacio], tr., throw out, cast forth; 
cast upon shore, shipwreck, wreck; 
exile, banish; throw out of joint, 


dislocate. @6iectus, -a, -um, pf. 
pass. part. as adj., cast out on the 
shore, shipwrecked, stranded; cast 
out from home, outcast, exiled. 

éiect6, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of 
Gicid], tr., cast out. 


Giectus: see éicid. 

élabor, élabi, élapsus sum [é +labor], 
intr., glide out, slip away, make off, 
escape. JF %g., slip off, escape. 

élapsus: see élabor. 

élatus: see efferd. 

électrum, -tri, »., properly, amber; by 
metonymy, electrum, a metal, amber- 
colored, a mixture of gold and silver. 

elephantus, -ti, m., elephant. By me- 
tonymy, = ebur, ivory. 

élid6, élidere, élisi, élisus [é +laed6], 
tr., strike out, dash out, force out, 
crush out; force upward. 

Elis, Elidis, f., Elis, a province in the 
northwestern part of the Pelopon- 
nesus, Greece; its capital was also 
called Elis. In Elis, too, lay the 
district of Olympia where the famous 
Olympian Games were held. 

Elissa, -sae, f., Elissa, another name 
of Dido. 

élisus: see élidé. 

éloquor, éGloqui, élocitus sum [é+ 
loquor], tr. and intr., speak out, 
speak. 

élud6, élidere, élisi, élisus [é+ 
laud], tr., parry or escape a blow; 
foil, baffle; mock, cheat, frustrate. 

élud, éluere, élui, élitus [é +1. 1lud], 
tr., wash out, wash away, wash off, 

_ remove. 

Elysium, -si or -sii, n., Elysium, Land 
of Bliss, the part of the underworld 
to which the souls of the good were 
assigned. 

éménsus: see émétior. 

émétior, €métiri, Eéménsus sum [é + 
métior], tr., measure off, measure 
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out. F%g., pass over, traverse, 
cover. 
émic6, Emicare, émicui, émicatum 


{6 +mic6], zntr., spring out, dart 
forth, dash forth, leap up or out. 
éminus [é +manus], adv., from a dis- 
tance, from afar, at long range; esp., 
at the distance of a spear cast; con- 

trast comminus. 

émissus: see émitto. 

émittd, Emittere, émisi, émissus [é + 
mittd], ¢r., send forth, send away, 
dismiss; let loose; of weapons, send 
forth, hurl, cast, discharge. 

em6, emere, émi, émptus, ér., take, 
esp. by purchase; buy, purchase. 

€motus: see €movesd. 

émoveé, émovére, émévi, émétus [é + 
moved], tr., move out, move from, 
force from, remove. F%g., remove, 
dispel, banish. 

én, interj., lo!, behold!, see!, mark you!, 
used sometimes merely to attract 
attention (cf. ecce), more often to 
indicate various emotions, e.g. 
wonder, passionate excitement, anger, 
trony; wt tw usually, as ecce is, 
without influence upon the con- 
struction. 

énarrabilis, -e [6 +narr6], adj., that 
may or can be explained or de- 
scribed, describable. 

Enceladus, -di, m., Enceladus, a 
giant who fought against Jupiter. 
See § 310. 

enim, adv., with affirmative or assevera- 
tive force, indeed, verily, of a truth; 
esp. in the expressions sed enim, but 
indeed, but of a truth, however, 
neque enim, nor indeed, nor yet, 
and in questions, as jm quid enim, 
why, indeed?, why, pray? Asconj., 
in explanatory and causal clauses, 
for. 

énited, énitére, énitui, — [é +nited], 
intr., shine forth, gleam, glitter. 

énitor, éniti, énixus sum [€é +nitor], 
antr., strive earnestly, struggle; intr. 
and tr., labor (be) with child, bring 
forth with pain and sorrow, bear. 

énixus: see énitor. 


ENO 
€n6, énare, énavi, — [é€-+n6], znir., 
properly, swim out, swim away; 


fig., fly forth, make one’s way out, 
escape. 

€nsis, énsis, m., falchion, blade, sword. 

Entellus, -li, m., Entellus, a Sicilian 
boxer who vanquished Trojan Dares. 

€numer6, -are, -avi, -atus [é +nu- 
mero], ¢r., count up, count over, 
reckon up, recount, enumerate. 

e6, ire, ivi or ii, itum, intr., go, come; 
go or rush forth, move, proceed, sail. 
i, ite (cf. age, agite), come!, up!, 
quick! 

eodem [idem], adv., to the same place. 

Ediis, -a, -um [Eds, Dawn], adj., of the 
morning; of the East, eastern, 
orient. As noun, Ediis, Edi [sc. as- 
tér, star], m. (1) The Morning-Star, 
Dawn, Morning. (2) Eéus, Dawn, 
one of the steeds of the sun-god. 

Epéos, -i, m., Epeiis, designer and 
builder of the Wooden Horse by 
means of which Troy was captured. 

Ephyré, -rés, f., Ephyre, t.e. Corinth. 
Ephyré was the earlier name, Co- 
rinthus the later name of the town. 

Epiméthis, -thidis [Epimétheus, Epi- 
metheus, A/fterthought, brother of 
Prometheus|, f., daughter of Epi- 
metheus, ?.e. Pyrrha. 

Epirus, -ri, f., Epirus, a district in 
Northern Greece, along the Adriatic 
Sea. 

epulor, epulari, epulatus sum [epu- 
lum], intr., feast, banquet; tr., eat. 

epulum, -li, n., a solemn public ban- 
quet, religious in character; ww 
pl., epulae, -larum, f., feast, ban- 
quet; dainty or rich food, viands. 

Epytidés, -dae, m., son of Epytus. 

Epytus, -ti, m., Epytus, a Trojan, 
comrade of Aeneas. 

equa, equae [feminine of ecus, equi], 
f., & mare. 

eques, equitis [ecus, equi], m., horse- 
man, rider; horse-soldier, trooper, 
cavalryman. 

equester, equestris, equestre [eques], 
adj., of a horseman, equestrian. 

equidem [strengthened form of quidem], 
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adv., indeed, verily, truly, of a truth; 
surely, certainly, at least. 
equinus, -a, -um [ecus], adj., of a 


horse, of horses; with crista or 
nervus, made of horsehair. 
equit6, -are, -avi, -atum ([ecus, 


eques], wntr., ride on horseback. 
equus, more correctly spelled ecus: see 
ecus. 

Erebus, -bi, m., Erebus, god of 
darkness, son of Chaos and brother of 
Night; darkness, esp. that of the 
underworld, underworld. 

éréctus: see érigé. 

éreptus: see éripid. 

erg6, adv., therefore, consequently, as 
a result, then, so then; to resume an 
interrupted narrative, to come back 
to my story, to resume, as I was 
saying; in a question, do you say?, do 
you mean?, is it true that, etc.? As 
a virtual preposition, with gen., an 
archaic use, = causa, for the sake of, 
on account of. 

Eridanus, -ni, m., Eridanus, the name of 
ariver, which, issuing from the under- 
world, made tts way to the world above; 
variously r~dentified by ancient writers 
with the Po, the Rhine, and the Rhone, 
usually with the Po. 

érigd, Grigere, éréxi, éréctus [é+ 
tego], tr., raise up, set up, uplift, 
upheave; erect, build, rear. 

Erinys, -yos, f., a Fury; freely, curse, 
scourge, plague, bane. 

Eriphylé, -lés, f., Eriphyle, wife of 
Amphiaraiis, who was slain by her 
son because she had induced her 
husband to join the expedition of the 
seven famous chieftains who assailed 
Thebes, though he knew it would 
cause his death. 

éripid, Gripere, éGripui, éreptus [é + 
rapid], tr., take away, steal; hurry 
out of danger, rescue, save; catch 
quickly; lay hold on, seize; whirl 
away, take away, wrest away. 

erro, -are, -avi, -atum, intr., stray 
about, wander, rove, roam, go 
astray; tr., wander over, through, 
or past. Fg., of breath, flicker. 
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error, erréris [errd], m., wandering, 
straying, roving; by metonymy, of 
that which makes one wander, maze, 
labyrinth. F%g., straying from truth, 
error, mistake, delusion, deception; 
by metonymy, artifice, trick. 

érubésco, érubéscere, érubui, — [é + 
tubéscé], intr., grow red, esp. with 
shame, blush with shame; tr. (§ 142), 
blush before or at, respect, give 
heed to. 

érictd, -are, -avi, -atus [é +ricté, 
belch], tr., belch forth, vomit forth; 
throw or spout up. 

érudi6, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itus [é +rudis], 
tr., properly, free from roughness, 
polish; train, teach. 

érumpo, érumpere, éripi, éruptus [é 
+rump6], tr., cause to break or burst 
forth; intr. (§ 151), break through, 

- rush forth, break one’s way out of. 

érud, Gruere, érui, érutus [é +rud], 
tr., tear out, tear up, pluck out; 
destroy, overthrow, root out, up- 
root, upheave. 

erus, eri, m., master of a household, 
esp. of the slaves; freely, master, lord. 

Erycinus, -a, -um [Eryx], adj., of 
Eryx, Erycinian, Eryx’s. 

Erymanthus, -thi, m., Erymanthus. 
(1) A range of mountains in Arcadia, 
Greece. (2) A river which rises: on 
Mt. Erymanthus. 

Erymas, -mantis, m., Erymas, 
Trojan, slain by Turnus. 

Eryx, Erycis, m., Eryx. (1) A Sicilian 
king, son of Venus, famous as a 
bexer, but killed by Hercules in a 
boxing contest. (2) A mountain in 
the western part of Sicily. 

et, conj., and, connecting not only 
words and phrases alike in function, 
but also clauses; it usually marks the 
connected words, etc., as alike in 
wmportance (contrast atque and -que) ; 
ete o. et; et. ...<que, both’...-.and, 
not only... but also; with emphasis 
on the added word (cf. atque), and 
indeed, and moreover; neque... et, 
and not...and, not...and, not... 
but; after negative expressions or 
clauses, but; introducing a detail il- 
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lustrating a general statement, and in 
particular; with a clause that gives 
the result of what precedes, and as a 
result; with temporal or quasi-tem- 
poral force, and forthwith, and at 
once, and lo!; = etiam, even, also, 
likewise. et in poetry frequently fol- 
lows the word it adds, 7.e. tt ts post- 
positive. 

etiam, conj., yet, still; also, besides, 
furthermore, moreover, likewise; 
even; 7n a question, really, actually. 

etiamnum, adv., even to this day, still 
(=eliam nunc). 

Etriria, -ae, f., Etruria, a district in 
Italy, north of Latium. 

Etruscus, -a, -um, adj., of Etruria, 

‘Etruscan. As noun, Etrusci, -cérum, 
pl. m., the Etruscans. 

etsi [et +si], conj., evenif; granting or 
assuming that, although. 

Euadné, -nés, f., Evadne, wife of Capa- 
neus, one of the seven famous chief- 
tains who assailed Thebes; for love of 
her husband she threw herself on the 
funeral pile whereon his body was 
burning. 

Euander or Evandrus, -dri, m., 
Evander, son of Mercury and the 
nymph Carmentis, an Arcadian 
chieftain who, about sixty years be- 
fore the Trojan War, came to Italy 
and founded a city called Pallantewm 
on the site later occupied by Rome. 

Euandrius, -a, -um [Euander], adj., 
of Evander, Evander’s. 

Euboicus, -a, -um [Euboea, Euboea, 
a large island in the Aegean Sea, 
opposite Boeétia], adj., of Euboea, 
Euboean. 

euhans, euhantis, adj., crying euhan 
or euhoe; in act. sense, celebrating 
with the ery euhan or euhoe, 
celebrating noisily (7.e. joyously, 
wildly). 

Eumélus, -li, m., Eumelus, a Trojan. 

Eumenides, -dum [a Greek name, 
meaning, properly, the Kindly Mind- 
ed Women, a euphemistic name 
given to the Furies to propitiate 
them], pl. f., the Eumenides, the 
Furies. 
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Eumolpus, -pi, m., Eumolpus, a 
singer of Thrace, pupil of Orpheus. 
Eunéiis, -i, m., Euneiis, a Trojan slain 

by Camilla. 

Euphratés, -tis, m., the Euphrates, a 
large river of Asia. 

Europa, -pae, f., Europe, the continent. 

Eur6tas, -tae, m., the Eurotas, a large 
river of Laconia, in the Peloponnesus. 

Eurdiis, -a, -um [Eurus], adj., properly, 
of the East Wind; freely, eastern. 

Eurus, Euri, m., Eurus, the Southeast 
(or Hast) Wind. 

Euryalus, -li, m., Huryalus, a Trojan, 
a warm friend of Nisus. 

Eurydicé, -cés, f., Eurydice, wife of 
Orpheus. 

Eurypylus, -li, m., Eurypylus, one of 
the Greeks before Troy. 

Eurytidés, -dae, m., Eurytides, son of 
Eurytus. 

Eurytion, -6nis, m., Eurytion, a 
Lycian ally of Troy, brother of Pan- 
darus; he was famous as an archer. 

évad6, évadere, évasi, évasus [é + 
vad6], intr., go forth or out, come 
out, make one’s way; make off, 
escape; move upward; ?¢tr., ascend, 
climb; make one’s way over, tra- 
verse; pass beyond, escape. 

évanésco, évanéscere, évanui, — [é + 
vanus], intr., vanish, disappear. 

éveh6, évehere, évexi, évectus [é + 
veh6], tr., carry forth, carry out; 
carry up, uplift, exalt. 

évenio, évenire, événi, éventum [é + 
venio], intr., come forth, come out. 
Fig., come (‘turn’) out, come to 
pass, happen. 

éventus, -tis [évenid], m., am fig. sense, 
outcome, issue, sequel; happening, 
occurrence, event. 

éverber6, -are, -avi,-atus [é +verber6], 
tr., beat vigorously. 

éverté, évertere, éverti, éversus [6 + 
verto], t., turn out; turn up, up- 
turn, upheave; overturn, over- 
throw, throw down, upset, destroy. 

évictus: see évinco. 

évincio, évincire, évinxi, évinctus [é + 
vincié], ¢r., bind up, bind; wind 
around, wreathe, encircle. 
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évinc6é, évincere, évici, évictus [é + 
vincé], tr., overcome completely, 
vanquish, subdue, master. 

évinctus: see évincid. 

€viscero, -are, -avi, -atus [€ + viscus], 
tr., disembowel; rend apart, mangle. 

évitabilis, -e [6 +vitd], ad7., avoidable, 
escapable. 

€évocd, -are, -avi, -atus [€ +vocd], 
tr., call out or forth, summon; 
speak to, address. 

évolv6, évolvere, évolvi, évolitus [é + 
volvo], ¢7., roll out or forth; with sé, 
roll forth, glide. 

ex or € (€ is used only before conso- 
nants, ex before either vowels or con- 
sonants), prep. with abl., used (1) 
of motion out of a place, out of, 
forth from, from, away from, (2) 
of time, from, since: ex qué (sc. 
tempore), from the time that, ever 
since, (3) of origin, source, material, 
cause, from, out of, of, because of, 
by reason of, (4) in modal relations, 
according to, in accordance with, 
after the measure or manner of: 
ex Ordine, in order, in sequence, 
duly, (5) with numerals, instead of 
a partitive genitive, of, out of. Asa 
prep. prefix, ex often means up, 
upward; 2 also, at times, has inten- 
sive force, through the idea of out to 
the end, thoroughly. 

exactus: see exigo. 

exaestud, -are, -avi, -atum 
aestud], 7ntr., boil up, seethe. 
seethe, boil, burn, glow, rage. 

examen, -minis [exig6], n., group led 
out, troops; esp., a swarm of bees; 
tongue or pointer of a balance, bal- 
ance, scales (properly, a tester). 

exanimatus: see exanimd. 

exanimis, -e, and exanimus, -a, -um 
{ex +anima], adj., breathless, life- 
less, dead; freely, half dead, esp. 
with fear, terrified, frightened, un- 
nerved, unmanned. 

exanim6, -are, -avi, -atus [exani- 
mis], ¢r., rob of breath, kill; frighten, 
alarm; 7m pass., be out of breath. 
exanimatus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. 
as adj., breathless, gasping, fainting. 


[ex + 
Fxg., 
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exanimus: see exanimis. 

exardésc6, -ardéscere, -arsi, -arsum 
{ex +4rdésco], intr, be kindled, 
kindle, begin to blaze out. Fvg., 
blaze up with wrath, etc., kindle, be 
inflamed. 

exaudio, -ire, -ivi or ii, -itus [ex + 
audio], tr., hear from afar (and so 
with difficulty), overhear; freely, 
hear, hearken to, heed. 

excédo, -cédere, -cessi, -cessum [ex + 
céd6], intr., go out, forth, or away; 
depart, retire; fig., retire, withdraw, 
disappear, vanish. 

excelléns: see excellé. 

excellé, -cellere, -cellui, -celsum [ex + 
1. cello, rise high, tower], intr., rise 
high, tower. fig., rise high, be 
eminent or conspicuous; surpass, 
excel. excelléns, excellentis, pres. 
part. act. as adj., towering, high. 
Fig., surpassing, excellent, fine, 
splendid, stately, beautiful. 

exceptus: see excipio. 

excidium, -di or -dii [ex +cadé], n., a 
falling, collapse; overthrow, destruc- 
tion, ruin. 

excid6, -cidere, -cidi, — [ex +cad6], 
intr., fall out, fall from, fall down. 
Fig., fall from (one’s lips), escape, be 
uttered; fall (from memory), pass 
away, fade away, perish. 

excid6, -cidere, -cidi, -cisus [ex + 
caedo], tr., cut out, hew (out), 
quarry; cut down, cut away, de- 
molish, destroy. 

excid, -cire, -civi or -cii, -citus or 
-citus [ex +cied, cid], tr., call out, 
call forth, summon, bring out. F%qg., 
call out, produce, cause; rouse, 
excite, throw into frenzy. excitus, 
or excitus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as 
adj., stirred up, aroused, frenzied, 
excited, routed forth (iii. 676). 

excipio, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus [ex + 
capid], tr., take out, take away; take 
out as an exception, except, make an 
exception of; catch, seize, lay hold 
on, overtake; catch, capture (a wild 
beast, enemy, etc.), lie in wait for, 
surprise, lay low; receive, greet, 
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welcome. fF%g., overtake, over- 
whelm, befall, attend; catch up a 
speaker, make reply to, answer; 
catch with the ear, hear, learn; catch 
with the mind, understand, detect. 

excisus: see excido. 

excit6, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of ex- 
cid], tr., call or summon forth. F%g., 
arouse, excite, awaken, spur; stim- 
ulate, intensify. 

excitus or excitus: see excid. 

exclam6, -are, -avi, -atum [ex+ 
clam6], intr., cry out, cry aloud, ex- 
claim. 

exclid6, -clidere, -clisi, -clisus [ex + 
claud6], tr., shut out, bar out. 

excold, -colere, -colui, -cultus [ex + 
cold], tr., till carefully. Fig., culti- 
vate, improve, grace, adorn, refine. 

excubiae, -arum [ex +cubé, old verb, 
lie], pl. f., properly, a lying out on 
guard (picket) ; by metonymy, picket, 
watchman, sentry, guard. 

excud6, -cidere, -ctidi, -ciisus [ex + 
cud6, strike], tr., strike out, beat 
out, drive out; make by striking, 
beat out, forge (out), mold. 

excussus: see excutid. 

excutio, -cutere, -cussi, -cussus [ex + 
quatid], tr., shake out, shake off, 
cast out, fling out, drive off, drive 
away, dislodge; shake out, uncoil. 
F1g., arouse, awaken; startle, fright- 
en. 

exed6, -edere, -édi, -ésus [ex +edd], 
tr., eat up, devour, eat out. Fig., 
consume utterly, destroy, waste. 

exemplum, -pli [exim6], n., properly, 
something selected, sample, specimen, 
pattern, model, example; fashion, 
manner. 

exémptus: see eximd. 

exeo, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itum [ex +e6], 
intr., go (or come) out, forth, or 
away, depart; tr., go out from, 
escape, avoid, ward off. 

exercedé, exercére, exercui, exercitus, 
tr., keep busy, exercise; keep 
moving, ply, drive; train, try, test; 
with acc. of thing, be busy at, work 
at, practice, ply diligently, perform; 
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with pacem, practice, pursue, devote 
one’s self to. F%g., try, vex, dis- 
quiet; harass, persecute, torment. 

exercitus, -tis [exerce6], m., properly, 
training; by metonymy, trained 
force, army; freely, host, multitude, 
group, troop; flock, herd. 

exésus: see exedo. 

exhal6, -are, -avi, -atus [ex +halé], 
wntr. and tr., breathe out, exhale. 

exhauri6, -haurire, -hausi, -haustus 
{ex +hauri6], tr., draw out (liquids), 
drain. F%g., use up, spend, wear out; 
of trials, punishment, etc., undergo, 
endure. 

exhaustus: see exhauri6. 

exhibeé, -hibére, -hibui, -hibitus 
[ex +habed], tr., hold forth, display, 
exhibit; employ. 

exhorrésc6, -horréscere, -horrui, — 
{ex +horréscé], intr., tremble or 
shudder violently; tr. (§ 142), shud- 
der at, be afraid of. 

exhortor, -hortari, ~hortatus sum [ex 
+hortor], tr., exhort earnestly, urge. 

exig6, -igere, -égi, -actus [ex +ag6], 
tr., drive out, drive forth, thrust 
out; measure, weigh, examine, test, 
investigate, track out, learn; of a 
weapon, drive home, thrust; drive 
(bring) to an end, finish, perform; 
of time (drive by, t.e. make pass), 
spend, pass. F%g., weigh in thought, 
ponder, consider. 

exiguus, -a, -um [exig6], adj., properly, 
weighed, measured; hence, limited, 
scanty; small, tiny, petty, trifling, 
insignificant. 


eximius, -a, -um [ex+emé], adj., 
taken out, selected, select, choice, 
extraordinary. 


exim6, -imere, -émi, -émptus [ex + 
em6], tr., take out or away, remove. 
Fig., remove, efface, bring to naught, 
destroy. 

exin: see exinde. 

exinde, and in abbreviated form, exin, 
adv., used (1) properly, but rarely, of 
space, thence, (2) of time, then, 
thereupon, afterwards, (3) of suc- 
cession in general, then, next. 
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exitidlis, -e [exitium], adj., destruc- 
tive, ruinous, fatal, baneful. 

exitium, -ti or -tii [exed], n., a going 
out, esp. to destruction, ruin, destruc- 
tion, death. 

exitus, -tiis [exe6], m., a going forth, 
departure, exit; by metonymy, of 
the means of exit, place of egress, 
exit, outlet; esp. of exit from life, end 
of life, death. Fig., outcome, sequel, 
issue, rescue. 

exoptatus: see exopto. 

exopto, -are, -avi, -atus [ex +optd], 
tr., pick out; wish or long for great- 
ly, crave. exoptatus, -a, -um, pf. 
pass. part. as.adj., longed for, dear, 
beloved. 

exordium, -di or -dii [ex +6rdior], n., 
properly, beginning of a web; freely, 
beginning; advances (in speech). 

exorior, -oriri, -ortus sum [ex +orior], 
wntr., rise, arise, come forth. Fig., 
break forth; spring up, appear. 

ex6r6, -are, -avi, -atus [ex +6r6], fr., 
entreat earnestly, ask for, beg; en- 
treat successfully, prevail on, per- 
suade; secure. 

exdsus, -a, -um [ex+d6dil], pf. part., 
dep., im act. sense, as adj., hating 
beyond measure, detesting. 

expalléscé, -palléscere, -pallui, — [ex 
+palléscé], intr., grow (very) pale, 
become (very) pale; grow frightened. 

expedid, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itus [ex + 
pés|, tr., properly, free the feet from 
a snare, then, in general, disentangle, 
free; make ready, prepare, bring 


out, produce. fF%g., unfold by 
speech, disclose, describe, relate, 
recount. 


expelld, -pellere, -puli, -pulsus [ex + 
pelld], tr., drive out, expel, banish; 
drive from one’s place, dislodge. 

expend6, -pendere, -pendi, -pénsus 
{ex +pend6], tr., weigh out; esp. of 
weighing out money, the original 
method of paying out money, pay 
out, pay; with poenas, pay, suffer, 
undergo; (pay for, 2.e.) atone for, 
expiate. 

experiéns: see experior. 
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experior, experiri, expertus sum, ?r., 
try, test, prove; with inf., try, 
attempt; 77 pf., have tried or tested, 
have had experience of, know by 
experience. experiéns, experientis, 
pres. part. as adj., properly, making 
trial of, and so experienced in, 
trained in, tried in, skilled in; hard- 
ened to, inured to. 

expers, expertis [ex +pars], adj., with- 
out part or share in, free from. 

expertus: see experior. 

expled, -plére, -plévi, -plétus [ex + 
pled, an old verb, fill], tr., fill out, fill 
up, fill full, fill; of tome, number, 
etc., fill, complete, round out; fill 
out, finish, perform (a task). Fig., of 
the appetite, passions, etc., glut, 
satisfy. 

explic6, -are, -avi or -ui, -atus or -itus 
{ex +plicd], ¢r., unfold, uncoil, un- 
roll. Fig., unfold in speech, describe. 

explorator, -t6ris [exploré], m., scout, 
spy. 

exploré, -are, -Avi, -atus, ¢r., examine, 
explore, search out. Fig., examine, 
test, ponder, consider carefully. 

expon6, -pdnere, -posui, -positus [ex 
+p6n6], tr., put out, set out or 
forth, expose; esp., set out from a 
ship, disembark, land. 

exposc6, exposcere, expoposci, —[ex 
+poscd], tr., ask earnestly, sue for, 
demand; entreat, implore. 

expositus: see expond. 

expr6m6, -promere, -prompsi, -promp- 
tus [ex +prom6], tr., take out, bring 
out, produce. F%g., bring out in 
speech, utter, express. 

expulsus: see expellé. 

exquiro, -quirere, -quisivi, -quisitus 
{ex + quaerd], tr., search out dili- 
gently, seek carefully, sue for, de- 
mand. 

exsanguis, -e [ex-+sanguis], adj., 
bloodless; by metonymy, pale, wan; 
frightened, sorely dismayed. 

exsaturabilis, -e [exsatur6], adj., 
capable of being filled or satisfied, 
satiable, placable. 

exsaturo, -are, -dAvi, 


-atus [ex+ 
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satur6], ¢r., fill full. 
satiate, sate. 
exscind6, -scindere, -scidi, -scissus 
[ex +scind6], tr., tear out, tear up; 
destroy, overthrow, raze. 

exsec6, -secare, -secui, -sectus [ex + 
seco], tr., cut out. 

exsecror, -Secrari, -secratus 
[ex +sacer], ¢r., curse. 

exsectus: see exseco. 

exsequor, -sequi, -secitus sum [ex + 
sequor], tr., follow out, follow to the 
end. Fig., accomplish, perform, 
fulfill, complete, execute. 

exser6, -serere, -serui, -sertus [ex + 
1. seré], tr., properly, weave out; 

. stretch out, thrust out. exsertus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., thrust 
out, protruding; bared, exposed. 

exsert6, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of 
exser6], tr., thrust out, thrust forth. 
exsertus: see exsero. 

exsilium, -li or -lii, n., a going forth, 
esp. from home, exile, banishment; 
by metonymy, place of banishment 
or exile. 

,exsist6, -sistere, -stiti, — [ex +sisté], 
tr., cause to stand forth; <zntr. 
(§ 151), stand out; stand forth, rise 
up. 

exsolv6, -solvere, -solvi, -solitus [ex 
+solv6], tr., loosen, unbind. Fi%g., 
set free, release, deliver. 

exsomnis, -e [ex +somnus], 
sleepless, wakeful, watchful. 

exsors, exsortis [ex +sors], adj., with- 
out part or lot in, not sharing in, de- 
prived of; not sharing in (i.e. not 
subject to) general allotment, out of 
the ordinary course, choice, splen- 
did. 

exspatior, -spatiari, -spatiatus sum 
[ex +spatior], intr., wander out of 
the proper course, stray aimlessly. 

exspectatus: see exspecto. 

exspectO, -are, -avi, -atus [ex+ 
spect], tr., look out eagerly for, long 
for, hope for, expect; await, wait 
for; intr., wait, linger, loiter, tarry, 
dally. exspectatus, -a, -um, pf. 
pass. part. as adj., awaited, long- 
expected, dear, welcome, precious. 


Fig., satisfy, 


sum 


adj., 
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exsperg6, -spergere, -spersi, -spersus 


{ex-+sparg6], tr., strew, scatter, 
sprinkle; besprinkle, bespatter, 
spatter. 


exspersus: see exspergo. 

exspiré, -are, -avi, -atus [ex +spird], 
tr., breathe out, exhale; intr. (sc. 
animam), breathe one’s last, die, 
perish. 

exstinctus: see exstinguo. 

exstingu6, -stinguere, -stinxi, -stinc- 
tus [ex +stingu6o, a very rare verb, 
quench], tr., properly, of fire, lights, 
etc., put out, quench, extinguish. 
Fig., (quench, 2.e.) blot out, remove, 
destroy, annihilate; (put out the 
light of life, z.e.) slay, kill. 

exst6, -stare, —, — [ex-+st6], inir., 
stand out or forth, project, stand up 
(or upward), tower. 

exstrictus: see exstrud. 

exstru6, -struere, -strixi, -strictus 
{ex +strud], ér., heap up, pile up; 
build up, erect, rear. exstrictus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., 
heaped up, elevated, high, lofty. 
As noun, exstrictum, -ti, ., some- 
thing raised, elevation, platform, 
throne. 

exsul, exsulis, m., 
wanderer. 

exsult6, -are, -avi, -atum [ex +sulté, 
salto, freq. of salid], intr., leap forth, 
leap up, Jump up, leap, dance; of 
water, leap, dance, boil madly, rage, 
surge, seethe. F%g., of the heart, 
dance, beat wildly; dance or leap 
with joy, rejoice, exult; leap or 
dance in pride, vaunt, boast. 

exsuper6, -are, -avi, -atus [ex +su- 
pero], ¢r., surmount, mount over, 
overtop, tower above; pass over or 
by, get beyond. F%g., (surmount, 
7.e.) conquer, overcome. 

exsurgo, -Ssurgere, -surréxi, — [ex + 
surg6], ivtr., rise up, rise. 

exta, extorum, pl. n., inwards, vitals 
(properly, the nobler internal organs, 
heart, lungs, liver, from whose appear- 
ance omens were drawn), the exta; 
freely, heart. See viscus. 


exile, outcast, 


EXUO 


extemplé, adv., on (at) the moment, 
immediately, forthwith, at once, in- 
stantly. 

extend6, -tendere, -tendi, -tentus [ex 
+tend6], tr., stretch out, stretch, ex- 
tend; stretch out in death, lay low. 
Fig., (stretch out, t.e.) put forth, dis- 
play. 

exter or exterus, extera, exterum [ex], 
adj., comp. exterior, -ius, sup. ex- 
trémus, -a, -um, on the outside, 
outer, external; foreign, strange, 
stranger. In sup., extrémus, -a, 
-um, of space, outermost, utmost, 
furthermost, extreme, furthermost 
part of, last part of; of time, latest, 
last, final. As noun, extréma, 
-mérum, pl. n., the last things 
(dangers, sufferings, etc.), extremi- 
ties, hazards, death. 

exterior: see exter. 

externus, -a, -um [exter], adj., outer, 
on the outside, external; foreign, 
strange. As noun, externus, -ni, m., 
stranger, foreigner. 

exterre6, -terrére, -terrui, -territus [ex 
+terred], i¢tr., frighten’ greatly, 
affright, terrify. 

exterritus: see exterred. 

exterus, -a, -um: see exter. 

extimésc6, -timéscere, -timui, — 
{ex +timésc6, inceptive of timed], 
intr., become afraid, grow fearful. 

extorris, -e [ex -+terra], adj., driven 
from one’s land, exiled, banished. 

extra, prep. with acc., outside of, with- 
out, beyond. 

extrémus: see exter. 

extund6, -tundere, -tudi, -ttinsus or 
-tisus [ex+tund6], ¢tr., strike or 
beat out; fashion metal work by beat- 
ing, emboss; freely, forge, fashion. 

extber6é, -are, -avi, -atum [ex+ 
tber6, be fruitful; abound], znér., 
properly, be fruitful; abound in; of 
rivers, abound in water, overflow; 
freely, be full (of). 

exu6, exuere, exui, exitus, tr., draw 
off, put off, take off, strip off, lay off 
or aside; strip, rob; lay bare, free. 
Fig., put off, throw off, lay aside, 
remove. 
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exiir6, -irere, -ussi, -ustus [ex +r], 
tr., burn up completely, consume; 
freely, bake, parch, dry up, wither. 

exustus: see exiro. 

exiitus: see exuod. 

exuviae, -arum [exud], pl. f., any- 
thing stripped off or put off, skin, 
slough of a snake; arms stripped from 
a warrior’s body, spoils; clothing laid 
aside, relics, mementos. 


F 


Fabius, Fabi or Fabii, m., Fabius, a 
name borne by members of the Géns 
Fabia; in pl., the Fabii, the many 
famous members of the géns. 

fabricator, -t6ris [fabric6é], m., maker, 
framer, contriver, fashioner. 

Fabricius, -ci or -cii, m., Fabricius, 7.e. 
Caius (in Latin, Gaius) Fabricius 
Luscinus, consul in 283, 279, and 

274; he fought with success against 
Pyrrhus and his allies. He was 
famous esp. for his incorruptible in- 
tegrity, and was a model of plain 
and simple living. 

fabricé: see fabricor. 

fabricor, fabricari, fabricatus sum, 
and, esp. in poetry, fabric6, -are, 
-avi, -atus [faber, a workman in 
hard materials, artisan], tr., frame, 
build, fashion. 

fabula, -lae [for], f., what ts said, talk, 
a story, tale, esp. a fictitious tale. 

facess6, facessere, facessivi or facessi, 
facessitus [facid], tr., do eagerly, 
execute, perform (hastily). 

faciés, -éi [facid], f., properly, the 
‘make’ of a thing; external form, 
figure, shape, guise, likeness; the 
face, countenance; beauty; in gener- 
al, appearance, aspect; by meton- 
ymy, a shape, specter, apparition; 
form, type, sort, kind, 

facile: see facilis. 

facilis, -e [facid], adj., of things that 
may or can be done, easy, ready; of 
persons, easy, accessible, good-na- 
tured, courteous, ready, willing; of 
fortune, favorable, propitious. facile, 
n.sing.asadv. (§ 146), easily, readily. 


FAMULA 


facié, facere, féci, factus, tr., make, 
fashion; do, perform, carry out, ac- 
complish; bring about, cause, pro- 
duce; of speech or writing, represent, 
assume, suppose, esp. in the imp., 
fac, with inf.; cause, constrain, 
compel; certum (or certidrem) fa- 
cere, inform; véla facere (make, 
4.e.) set sail. In pass., fid, fieri, 
factus sum, be made, become; be 
caused, arise, spring up. factum, 
facti, pf. pass part. as noun, n., 
deed, action, undertaking, exploit. 

factum: see facié. 

Fadus, Fadi, m., Fadus, a Rutulian. 

faex, faecis, f., the sediment or dregs 
of liquids, esp. the lees of wine. 

fagus, fagi, f., a beech-tree, heech- 
wood. 

falcatus, -a, -um [falx], adj., sickle- 
shaped, hooked. 

fallax, fallacis [fall6], adj., full of deceit, 
treacherous, traitorous, false. 

falld, fallere, fefelli, falsus, tr., dupe, 
baffle, mock, cheat, deceive; (cheat, 
2.€.) prove false to an oath or 
promise, violate, outrage, break; 
trick one by escaping his notice, 
escape the notice of, pass unob- 
served by, escape; - counterfeit, 
assume by trickery; in pass., be 
mistaken, err. falsus, -a, -um, pf. 
pass. part. in deponent sense, as 
adj., deceiving, lying, false, decep- 
tive, spurious, counterfeit, mock. 

falsus: see falid. 

falx, falcis, f., sickle, pruning-knife, 
scythe; knife, shears. 

fama, famae [for], f., talk, common 
talk, report, rumor, public opinion; 
story, legend, tradition; what is said 
of one, reputation, either in a good 
sense, fame, renown, or in a bad 
sense, notoriety, ill-fame, scandal. 
Personified, Fama, Famae, f., Ru- 
mor, Scandal, the goddess of gossip 
and scandal. 

famés, famis, f., hunger. F7g., hunger 
or thirst for anything, greed. Per- 
sonified, Famés, Famis, f., Famine. 

famula, -lae, f., woman slave, at- 
tendant. 


FAMULUS 


famulus, -li, m., male slave, attend- 
ant. 

fandum: see for. 

fandus: see for. 

far, farris, n., spelt, a kind of grain, 
much used in sacrifices, meal. 

fas [for], n., indecl., something uttered, 
esp. by religion or by divine law, 
divine law, the divine will, fate, 
destiny; right in the sight of heaven, 
sacred duty, law. As adj., with 
est, etc., right, proper, fitting; per- 
missible, lawful. 

fascis, fascis, m., properly, a bundle; 
esp., in pl., the fasces, the bundles of 
rods from which an ax head projected, 
carried by the lictors before certain 
magistrates whenever they appeared 
in public (the rods symbolized the 
magisterial right to flog offenders, 
the ax head the right to inflict the 
death penalty); by metonymy, gov- 
ernment, authority, sovereignty. 

fastigium, -gi or -gii, n., a gable end 
of a building; sloping roof, roof- 
top; battlement, turret; top, sum- 
mit im general. Fig., (tops, 1.é.) 
main points of a story. 

fastus, fastis, m., contempt, disdain 
of others; haughtiness, arrogance, 
pride; in opl., scornful whims, 
caprices. 

fatalis, -e [fatum], adj., ordained by 
fate, destined, fated, allotted; fate- 
ful, pregnant with fate; fatal, dead- 
ly, destructive. 

fateor, fatéri, fassus sum, ¢r., confess, 
acknowledge, own; with inf., con- 
sent, agree, be willing. 

fatidicus, -a, -um [fatum +dicé], adj., 
fate-speaking, soothsaying, pro- 
phetic, inspired. 

fatifer, fatifera, fatiferum 
ferd], adj., fate-bringing, 
fatal. 

fatig6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., weary, 
tire (out), exhaust. Fig., exhaust, 
vex, torment, disturb, harass. 

fatiscé, fatiscere, —, —, wntr., gape 
open, yawn open, open in chinks 
or cracks. 

fatum, fati [for], ”., properly, some- 


{fatum + 
deadly, 
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thing said, an utterance; prophetic 
utterance, prophecy; esp., what is 
said (ordained) by the gods, destiny, 
fate. Personified, Fatum, Fati, n., 
Fate, Destiny. See §§ 338-342. 

fatus: see for. 

faucés, faucium, pl. f., properly, the 
upper part of the throat, the phar- 
ynx; gullet, throat; freely, jaws, 
mouth, lips. Fig., jaws, opening 
of a lake; any narrow opening or 
passage, opening, pass, defile. 

Faunus, Fauni, m., Faunus, an ancient 
Italian king, later worshiped as a 
deity of forests, of agriculture, of 
shepherds and their life. Vergil 
makes him son of Picus, grandson 
of Saturnus, and father of Latinus. 
He had an oracle in the grove of 
Albunea. Later he was identified 
with the Greek god Pan. 

fautrix, fautricis [faved], f., one who 
favors, supporter, helper, champion. 

faved, favére, favi, fautum, intr., be 
favorable to, be well-disposed to, 
be propitious to, favor, befriend. 
favéns, faventis, pres. part. act. as 
adj., friendly, favoring; =an adv., 
with (in) friendly spirit. 

favilla, -lae, f., hot, glowing ashes, 
embers, cinders. 

favor, favoéris [faved], m., favor, good- 
will, partiality; (general good-will, 
2.e.) popular favor. 

favus, favi, m., honeycomb. 

fax, facis, f., a pine torch, as carried in 
weddings or by the Furies; fagots, 
firebrands, brands. Fig., fiery 
train, tail of a meteor or a comet; 
torchlike train. 

fécundus, -a, -um, adj., properly, of 
plants and animals that bear freely, 
fruitful, fertile, prolific. J%g., rich 
in, abounding in. 

fel, fellis, n., gall. 

félix, félicis, adj., of trees, etc., fruit- 
ful, productive. F%g., in active 
sense, auspicious, favorable, help- 
ful; in pass. sense, happy, fortunate, 
blessed, lucky, rich. 

fémina, -nae, f., a female animal, 
female; a woman. 
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fémineus, -a, -um [fémina], adj., of a 
woman, woman’s or women’s, fem- 
inine; womanish. 

femur, femoris or feminis, n., the 
thigh. 

fenestra, -trae, f., an opening to admit 
light, window; freely, opening, hole, 
aperture, breach. 

fera: see ferus, -a, -um. 

féralis, -e, adj., pertaining to the dead, 
funeral; freely, ominous of death, 
mournful, fateful. 

ferax, feracis [ferd], adj., 
(crops), fruitful, fertile. 

feré, adv., nearly, almost; in ex- 
pressions of time, about. 

feretrum, -tri [fer6], n., properly, a car- 
rier; couch for the dead, bier. 

ferina: see ferinus. 

ferinus, -a, -um [ferus], adj., of or be- 
longing to wild animals. As noun, 
ferina, -nae (sc. caré6, flesh), f., game, 
venison. 

ferid, ferire, —, —, tr., strike, smite, 
beat; cut, pierce, sever; slay, kill. 

feré, ferre, tuli, latus, tr., bear, carry, 
support, in literal sense, of burdens, 
and fig., carry, bear (sorrows, trials, 
etc.), endure, suffer, undergo; bear 
upward, lift, raise; bear onward, 
drive, and, fig., prolong, continue, 
urge on, arouse, excite; carry, bear, 
wear, hold parts of the body; carry to 
one, bring, fetch, convey; bring, pre- 
sent, offer, proffer, give, grant; bear 
away, carry off, overwhelm, over- 
throw, destroy; carry off, plunder, 
steal, and, from the idea of carrying 
off plunder, plunder, rob, sack, 
ravage; of bearing young or yielding 
produce, bear, give birth to; with a 
reflex. pron., esp. sé, bear or carry 
one’s self, make one’s way, go, 
move, proceed; in pass., with middle 
force (§§166-167), go, proceed, move, 
advance; intr. (§ 151), of chance or of 
fate, offer or present (itself), proffer, 
tend, trend, set. Fg., of bearing 
news, etc., relate, report, assert; pro- 
nounce, utter; represent, portray; 
with sé, etc., (lift, z.e.) exalt one’s 
self, pride one’s self, boast. 


bearing 


FERVO 


Feronia, -ae, f., Feronia, an old 
Italian goddess, worshiped near An- 
zur, consort of Jupiter Anxurus. 

ferdx, ferdcis [ferus], adj., wild, un- 
tamed; usually in a bad sense, mad- 
dened, mad, fierce, haughty, fero- 
cious; 7 good sense, spirited, high- 
mettled, mettlesome, warlike. 

ferratus, -a, -um [ferrum], adj., shod 
or pointed with iron, iron-bound; 
with calx, armed with a steel spur, 
spurred. 

ferreus, -a, -um [ferrum], adj., of 
iron, iron. F%g., iron, enduring, 
firm; of sleep, unyielding, never- 
ending, eternal; hard, unyielding, 
unfeeling, pitiless, cruel. 

ferrigineus, -a, -um [ferrigé6], adj., 
properly, of the color of tron rust, 
rust-colored, iron-hued; dusky, 
dark. 

ferrig6é, -ginis [ferrum], f., properly, 
rust of iron, then, the color of iron 
rust, but the word is loosely used of va- 
rious colors, e.g. of a dark, bluish- 
green color, approaching blackness, 
dark-blue color, purple. 

ferrum, ferri, n., ircn, steel; by me- 
tonymy (§ 203), of things made of 
steel, blade of sword, sword, spear, 
ax, arrow, or of fighting with steel, 
warfare, war. 

fertilitas, -tatis [fertilis, adj., bearing 
(crops), fertile, from ferd, bear], f., 
fertility. 

ferus, -a, -um, adj., wild, untamed. 
Fig., wild, fierce, cruel, ruthless. 
As nouns, ferus, feri, m., wild beast, 
beast, monster; fera, ferae, f., wild 
beast, beast. 

ferved, fervére, ferbui, —, and fervé, 
fervere, fervi, —, wntr., be boiling 
hot, glow with heat, be hot, seethe. 
Fig., of work, activity, glow, seethe, 
be all aglow, be alive, teem, move 
briskly. 

fervidus, -a, -um [ferved], adj., boiling 
hot, glowing, seething. F%g., hot, 
glowing, seething, aglow; fiery, furi- 
ous, ardent. 

fervo, fervere: see ferveo. 
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fervor, fervoris [ferved], m., violent 
heat, glow of heat. Fig., glow, 
fury, ardor, frenzy. 

fessus, -a, -um, adj., wearied, en- 
feebled, exhausted; tired, feeble. 

festind, -are, -avi, -atum, znir., has- 
ten, hurry; tr. (§ 143), speed, hasten, 
perform with speed. 

féstus, -a, -um, adj., festive, festival, 
festal, holiday. As noun, féstum, 
fésti, n., holiday; féstum agere, 
make holiday, keep holiday. 

1. fétus, -a, -um, adj., properly, 
filled with young, pregnant, then 
of animals that have just given 
birth to young, newly-delivered. 
Fig., filled with, abounding in, 
teeming with. 

2. fétus, fétis, m., a bringing forth, 
bearing of young; by metonymy, of 
the young, brood, offspring, young; 
an pl., a litter; swarm of bees. Fig., 
growth on a tree, shoot, branch; 
fruit (berries, mulberries). 

fibra, fibrae, f., fiber, filament, whether 
in a plant or in an animal substance; 
esp., the fibers of the inwards, in- 
wards, entrails, liver. 

fibula, -lae, f., clasp, buckle, brooch. 

fictilis, -e [fing6], adj., made of clay, 
earthen, earthenware (as adj.). 
As noun, fictile, -lis,n., an earthen 
vessel, a vessel of earthenware. 

fictor, fictdris [fingd], m., fashioner, 
molder, maker; in bad sense, con- 
triver, schemer, trickster. 

fictus: see fing6. 

fidélis, -e [1. fidés], adj., faithful, 
trusty, trustworthy. 

Fidéna, -nae, f., or, more often, Fidé- 
nae, -narum, pl. f., Fidenae, an old 
town of Latium, not far from Rome. 

fidéns: see fido. 

1. fidés, fidei [fidd], f., trust put in 
some one or in something, faith, belief, 
reliance, confidence, credit; credi- 
bility, reliability; by metonymy, of 
that which begets or wsptires con- 
fidence, faithfulness, integrity, hon- 
esty, loyalty; pledge, promise, 
guarantee; truth. Personified, Fidés, 
Fidei, f., Good Faith, Faith, Honor. 
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2. fidés, fidium, ol. /., 
musical instruments. 
fidd, fidere, fisus sum, inétr., put faith 
in, trust; with inf., have faith (to), 
dare, venture, essay. fidéns, fiden- 
tis, pres. part. act. as adj., bold, 
confident, resolute. 

fidtcia, -ae [fid6], f., trust, confidence, 
faith (in); reliance (on). 

fidus, -a, -um [fid6], adj., of persons or 
things in which trust may be reposed, 
faithful, trusty, loyal, trustworthy, 
reliable, safe. 

fig6, figere, fixi, fixus, tr., fix, fasten; 
lodge a weapon in its mark; fasten 
up, nail up, hang up; transfix, 
pierce. Fig., fix, fasten, set firmly, 
plant (footsteps), establish; with 6s- 
cula or dicta, imprint. fixus, -a, 
-um, pf. pass. part. as adj., fixed, 
set, firm, immovable, resolute. 

figira, -rae [fingé], f., form, shape, 
figure; beautiful form, beauty; by 
metonymy, apparition, shade. 

filia, -ae, f., daughter. 

filius, fili or filii, m., son. 

filum, fili, »., a thread of anything 
woven, cord, clew. Fig., the thread 
of life. 

fimus, fimi, m., excrement, dung; dirt, 
mire, filth. 

find6, findere, fidi, fissus, ¢r., split, 
cleave, divide, separate. 

fingé, fingere, finxi, fictus, tr., mold 
plastic materials, shape, fashion, 
make; set in order, arrange (e.g. 
the hair). Fig., mold, fashion, 
make; with or without animd or 
mente, mold with (or in) the mind, 
conceive, imagine, think, devise, 
conjure up. fictus, -a, -um, pf. pass. 
part. as adj., made up, feigned, false. 

finid, finire, finivi or finii, finitus 
[finis], ¢7., put an end to, finish, end. 

finis, finis, m. (but sometimes f., an 
archaic use), boundary, limit, bor- 
der; end, goal of a race, and, 
occasionally, starting-point of a 
race; end, finish, conclusion im 
general; by metonymy, the land 
between certain limits, territory, 
country, domain. 


strings of 
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finitimus, -a, -um [finis], adj., border- 
ing on, near, neighboring. As noun, 
finitimi, -mérum, pl. m., neighbors, 
neighboring peoples or races. 

fid, fieri, factus sum: see facid. 

firm6, -are, -avi, -atus [firmus], ?r., 
make firm, strengthen, make steady 
or secure. Fig., confirm, strengthen; 
corroborate, ratify. 

firmus, -a, -um, adj., firm, strong, 
steady, stable, solid. Fig., steady, 
stout, sturdy, resolute. 

fissilis, -e [find6], adj., that may or can 
be spitt, fissile, split, cleft. 

fistula, -lae, f., pipe; leaden water- 
pipe; reed-pipe, shepherd’s pipe. 

fixus: see figd. 

flagell6, -are, -avi, -atus [flagellum], 
tr., lash, scourge, smite. 

flagellum, -li [dim. of flagrum, whip], 
n., scourge, lash. 

flagit6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., ask (for) 
urgently, demand. 

flagrans, flagrantis: see flagr6. 

flagr6, -are, -avi, -Aatum, intr., burn, 
blaze, flame. Fig., burn, glow. fla- 
grans, flagrantis, pres. part. act. as 
adj., burning, blazing. Fig., glow- 
ing, shining, gleaming, beaming; 
warm, ardent, passionate. 

flamen, flaminis [f16, blow], n., blast, 
breeze, gale, wind. 

flamma, flammae [akin to flagrd], f., 
blazing fire, fire, flame, blaze; by 
metonymy (§ 202), a blazing torch, 
brand, brightness, brilliancy, radi- 
ance. Fv%g., fire, in various senses, 
e.g. of love, passion, hate, vengeance: 
love, passion, fury, hatred. 

flammans: see flammo. 

flammatus: see flammo. 

flammeus, -a, -um [flamma], adj., 
flaming, fiery, blazing, flashing. 

flammifer, flammifera, flammiferum 
{flamma -+fer6], adj., flame-bear- 
ing; fiery. 

flamm6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., set on 
fire. F%g., set ablaze, inflame, 
incense, arouse, anger; wntr., be on 
fire, blaze, burn. flammans, flam- 
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mantis, pres. part. act. as adj., fiery, 
blazing. flamméatus, -a, -um, pf. 
pass. part. as adj., set afire, ablaze; 
inflamed, furious, frenzied. 

flatus, flatis [fl6, blow], m., breeze, 
blast, gust, gale. 

flavéns: see flaveo. 

flaveo, flavére, —, — [flavus], znir., 
be yellow or golden-hued. flavéns, 
flaventis, pres. part. act. as adj., 
yellow, golden, auburn. 

flavésco, flavéscere, —, — [flavus], 
wntr., grow yellow, turn yellow. 

flavus, -a, -um, adj., flame-colored, 
reddish yellow, yellow, golden, 
flaxen-hued. 

flecté, flectere, flexi, flexus, tr. and 
awntr., bend, curve; turn, guide, 
direct. Fig., turn, bend, move, in- 
fluence, persuade. 

fled, flére, flévi, flétum, inir., weep, 
cry, lament, mourn; tr. (§ 142), 
weep for, lament, bewail, mourn. 

flétus, flétis [fled], m., weeping, lam- 
entation, wailing; by metonymy, 
wail, tears, sobs. 

flexilis, -e [flectd], adj., that can be 
turned or bent, flexible, pliant. 

flexus: see flecté. 

flictus, -tis [fligé, strike down, dash 
down], m., a striking or dashing to- 
gether, esp. of weapons, clash, col- 
lision. 

flodréns: see flores. 

fl6reé, fldrére, flérui, — [flds], ineér., 
flower, bloom, blossom. Fxg., 
flourish, be prosperous or success- 
ful. fl6éréns, fl6érentis, pres. part. 
act. as adj., flowering, blooming. 
Fig., shining, glittering, bright, re- 
splendent. 

fldreus, -a, -um [flés], adj., flowery, 
blooming. 

flos, floris, m., flower, blossom. F%g., 
bloom, freshness, flower (of youth, 
strength, etc.). 

flictu6, -are, -avi, -atum ([flictus], 
intr., rise in waves, surge, heave, ebb 
and flow, toss. %g., surge, seethe, 
heave, waver, vacillate. 
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flictus, flicttis [flu6d], m., properly, a 
flowing, a waving motion; by me- 
tonymy, wave, billow, surge, swell, 
tide, flood. Fig., tide, flood, surges, 
of passion, anger, etc. 

fluéns: see flud. 

fluentum, -ti [flud], n., fownd usually in 
pl., running water, stream, flood, 
river, torrent. 

fluidus, -a, -um [fludé], adj., flowing, 
fluid; trickling, streaming. 

fluitd, -are, -avi, -atum [freq. of flud], 
intr., flow or float about; move un- 
steadily, like the waves, drift. 

flimen, fliminis [flud], n., flowing or 
running water, stream, river. F1g., 
stream, flood (e.g. of tears). 

flimineus, -a, -um [flimen], adj., 
of a (the) river, river (as adj.). 

fluo, fluere, flixi, flixum, zntr., flow, 
stream, flow or trickle (with), drip. 
Fig., stream, flow, fly or fall free 
(said of garments); flow away, dis- 
appear, vanish; fail, faint, droop. 
fluéns, fluentis, pres. part. act. as 
adj., in fig. sense, flowing, stream- 
ing, loosened. 

fluvialis, -e [fluvius], adj., of a river, 
river (as adj.). 

fluvius, fluvi or fluvii [flud], m., run- 
ning water, a stream, river. 

focus, foci, m., fireplace, hearth, 
usually a fixture built of brick or 
stone; sometimes a portable fire- 
place of bronze, fire-pan, brazier; the 
fireplace or fire-pan on top of an 
altar; freely, altar. 

fodio, fodere, fddi, fossus, tr., dig, dig 
out, dig up; dig through and 
through, pierce, tear, prick, stab. 

foedé [1. foedus], adv., foully, shame- 
fully, basely. 

foed6, -are, -avi, -atus [1. foedus], tr., 
make foul or hideous, disfigure, mar; 
mutilate, cut to pieces; lay waste, 
spoil. Fig., defile, pollute. 

1. foedus, -a, -um, adj., foul, filthy, 
hideous, loathsome. 

2. foedus, foederis, n., league, treaty, 
alliance; covenant, agreement; 
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terms or conditions of a compact, 
law. 

folium, foli or folii, n., leaf; in pl., 
leaves, foliage. 

follis, follis, m., bellows. 

fomes, fomitis [foved], m., properly, 
chips made in cutting down trees or 
hewing wood, tinder, kindling-wood, 
fuel. 

fons, fontis, m., spring, fountain; 
source of a rwer; lake, pool; by me- 
tonymy (§ 201), spring-water, water. 

for, fari, fatus sum, tr. and intr., 
speak, say, utter; foretell, prophesy, 
predict. fandus, -a, -um, gerun- 
dive as adj., that may be spoken, 
permissible, right. As noun, fan- 
dum, fandi, n., = fas, right. 

foramen, -minis [ford, bore, pierce], 
n., hole, opening, aperture. 

forceps, forcipis, c., a pair of tongs, 
pincers, forceps. 

fore and forem: see sum. 

foris, foris, f., door, gate; usually in 
pl., because doors were made in two 
or three leaves, leaves of a door; in 
general, doorway, gateway, en- 
trance. 

forma, formae, f., form in the widest 
sense, contour, shape, figure, person; 
substance, reality; a form, figure; 
vision, apparition, specter; sem- 
blance, likeness; fine figure, beauty; 
type, species, kind, sort. 

formica, -cae, f., ant. 

formidabilis, -e [1. formidd, 2. for- 
midé], adj., to be feared, to be 
dreaded; dreaded; terrible, formid- 
able. 

1. formid6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., fear, 
dread, be afraid of; intr., be afraid. 

2. formid6, -dinis, f., dread of impend- 
ing terror or expected woe, fore- 
boding, alarm, panic. 

form6, -are, -avi, -atus [formal], tr., 
form, fashion, build. 

formdésus, -a, -um [férma], adj., of 
fine shape, shapely ; lovely, beautiful. 

fornax, fornacis, f., furnace, oven; 
forge. 

fornix, fornicis, m., arch, vault. 


FORS 


fors, f., found only in nom. and abl. 
sing., chance, hap, luck. As ad- 
verb, fors (nom. sing.; originally est 
was used or understood with it; see 
note on ii. 139), perhaps, perchance, 
maybe, possibly; forte (abl. sing.), by 
chance, as it chanced, it so chanced 
that; by accident, accidentally; 
with si, nisi, né, perchance, per- 
haps, haply. 

forsan [properly, fors sit an: cf. forsi- 
tan], adv., perhaps, possibly, may- 
hap. See fors. 

forsitan [see note on ii. 506], adv., per- 
haps, possibly, mayhap. 

fortasse [fors, forte], adv., perhaps, 
possibly, mayhap. 

forte: see fors. 

fortis, -e, adj., strong, stout, sturdy 
physically; strong mentally, bold, 
brave, gallant, valiant, steadfast, 
undaunted. 

fortiter [fortis], adv., strongly, vigor- 
ously, firmly; bravely, manfully. 

fortina, -nae [fors], f., chance, hap, 
luck; fortune, fate, destiny, whether 
ain good sense, good fortune, glory, 
success, or in bad sense, misfortune, 
adversity; situation, condition, 
state, plight. Personified, Forti- 
na, -nae, f., Fortune, concewed of 
as a goddess. 

fortinatus, -a, -um [fortina], adj., 
fortunate, happy, blessed. 

forum, fori, n., market-place, market; 
especially the Forum of a Roman 
town, originally its market-place, 
then the place where the citizens as- 
sembled for business, political, or re- 
ligious purposes, in particular, for the 
transaction of legal business; by 
metonymy, law courts, court. 

forus, fori, m., gangway, passageway 
wna ship. 

fossa, fossae [fodid], f., ditch, trench. 

foveé, fovére, fovi, fdtus, tr., keep 
warm, warm. /f%g., cherish, foster, 
nurse, keep alive, care for; caress, 
fondle, embrace; cling to, hug. 

fractus: see frangé. 

fragmen, fragminis [frangé], n., a 
piece broken off, fragment, piece. 
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fragor, fragoéris [frang6], m., a break- 
ing; by metonymy, of noise made by 
breaking, crash, din, uproar, roar. 

fragrans: see fragr6. 

fragro, -are, —, —, intr., smell; esp., 
be fragrant. fragrans, fragrantis, 
pres. part. act. as adj., fragrant, 
sweet-scented. 

frango, frangere, frégi, fractus, tr., 
break, break or dash to pieces, 
shatter, crush; overpower, weaken, 
exhaust; of ships, wreck. fractus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., 
broken, shattered, shivered. 

frater, fratris, m., brother. 

fraternus, -a, -um ([frater], adj., 
brotherly, fraternal, friendly. 

frdud6, -are, -avi, -atus [fraus], ¢r., 
cheat, defraud, rob. 

fraus, fraudis, f., fraud, deceit, trick- 
ery; tricks, wiles; damage, loss, in- 
jury, caused by trickery. 

fraxineus, -a, -um ([fraxinus, 
tree], adj., of ash-wood, ashen. 

fremitus, -tis [frem6], m., any con- 
fused noise; uproar, din, hubbub; 
shouting, acclamation, applause. 

frem6, fremere, fremui, fremitum, 
intr., make a dull, confused noise, 
murmur, roar, howl, shout; of 
horses, neigh; shout, assent, ap- 
plaud; of places, ring, resound, echo, 
thunder. F%g., howl with rage, 
rage, rave. 

frénatus: see fréné. 

frén6, -are, -avi, -atus [frénum], tr., 
bridle, curb. F%g., curb, check, re- 
strain. frénatus, -a, -um, pf. pass. 
part. as adj., bridled, bitted. 

frénum, fréni, n., bridle, bit, curb, 
rein, lit. and figuratively. 

frequéns, frequentis, adj., of places, 
crowded, thronged, much visited, 
frequénted; of persons, thronging, 
crowding, numerous, in crowds, in 
throngs; of things, many, numerous. 

frequent6, -are, -avi, -atus [fre- 
quéns], ¢r., crowd, throng; people, 
tenant; visit frequently, resort to, 
frequént. 

fretum, freti, n., strait; in pl., waters, 
seas. 


ash- 


FRETUS 


frétus, -a, -um, adj., construed with 
abl., trusting to, relying on. 

frigéns, frigentis: see friged. 

friged, frigére, —, — [frigus], zntr., 
be cold, freeze, be stiff with cold, 
be cold in death. frigéns, frigentis, 
pres. part. act. as adj., cold, esp. 
cold in death, lifeless, dead. 

frigidus, -a, -um [frigus], adj., cold, 
chilly, frozen. 

frigus, frigoris, n., cold, coldness, esp. 
the chill of fear or of death, chilling 


fear, fear, dread; 2a pl., frosts, 
chilling blasts. 

frondéns: see frondes. 

frondeé, frondére, —, — [1. fréns], 
intr., have leaves, bloom. fron- 


déns, frondentis, pres. part. act. as 
adj., having leaves, leafy, blooming. 
frondésc6, frondéscere, —, — [in- 
ceptive of fronded], intr., put forth 
leaves, shoot (out), bloom, blossom. 
frondeus, -a, -um [1. frodns], adj., 
leafy. 

frondésus, -a, -um [1. fréns], adj., full 
of leaves, leafy, blooming. 

1. frons, frondis, f., leaf, leaves, foli- 
age; leafy branch or bough; by 
metonymy, chaplet, garland. 

2. frons, frontis, f., forehead, brow, 
face; by metonymy, the front of any- 
thing, e.g. brow, front, face of a cliff, 
prow of a ship. 

frictus, frictis [fruor], m., enjoyment; 
fruit (of effort, of service), reward, 
recompense. i 

frimentum, -ti [originally frigmen- 
tum: cf. frix], 7., grain. 

fruor, frui, frictus sum [akin to frix], 
intr., with abl., enjoy, find pleasure 
in, derive delight from. 

frustra [akin to fraus], adv., erro- 
neously; in vain, to no purpose, 
fruitlessly, without effect; ground- 
lessly, needlessly, without cause. 

fristror, fristrari, fristratus sum [cf. 
fristra], tr., deceive, cheat, trick, 
mock, disappoint. 

fristum, fristi, n., bit, piece, morsel, 
of food; of strange, improper, or 
revolting food, gobbet. 
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frutex, fruticis, m., shrub, bush; the 
trunk (stem) of a shrub or bush. 

frix, frigis, f., wswally in pl., fruits of 
the earth, esp. grain; by metonymy, 
meal ( = ground grain). 

fiicus, fici, m., drone-bee, drone. 

fuga, fugae, f., a fleeing, flight; swift 
course or progress, speed, haste. 

fugax, fugacis [fugid], adj., apt to flee, 
given to flight, fugitive; fleet, swift. 

fugio, fugere, figi, —, intr., flee, run 
away; tr., flee from, avoid, shun; 
escape (from), avoid. 

fugo, -are, -avi, -atus [cf. fugid], tr., 
cause to flee, put to flight, rout, dis- 
pel, disperse, scatter. 

fulcid, fulcire, fulsi, fultus, tr., prop 
up, stay, support. 

fulcrum, fulcri [fulcié], n., prop, stay, 
support; the headrest of a couch. 

fulgéns: see fulgedé. 

fulged, fulgére, fulsi, —, or fulgé, ful- 
gere, fulsi, —, intr., properly, of 
lightning, flash, lighten; 77 general, 
flash, gleam, glitter, shine. ful- 
géns, fulgentis, pres. part. act. as 
adj., gleaming, flashing, glittering. 

fulgd, fulgere: sce fulged. 

fulgor, fulgéris [fulged], m., light- 
ning, lightning-flash; in general, 
gleam, glitter, brightness. 

fulica, -cae, f., a coot, a kind of water- 
fowl. 

fulmen, fulminis [originally fulgmen: 
cf. fulged], n., properly, lightning 
that strikes or set things afire, light- 
ning-flash, thunderbolt. F%g., of 
persons, as destroying forces or 
agencies, thunderbolt. 

fulmineus, -a, -um [fulmen], adj., of 
or pertaining to lightning; freely, 


flashing, gleaming, lightning-like; 
deadly, murderous. 
fulminé, -are, —, — [fulmen], inir., 


hurl the lightning; lighten. Fvg., 
lighten, thunder; flash, gleam, glit- 
ter: 

fultus: see fulcid. 

fulvus, -a, -um, adj., reddish yellow, 
tawny, yellow, golden, auburn, 
lurid, ruddy. 


FUMEUS 


fimeus, -a, -um [faimus], adj., smoky. 

fimidus, -a, -um [fimus], adj., smoky, 
smoking, steaming. 

fimificus, -a, -um [fimus +facié], 
adj., smoke-making, smoke-causing, 
steaming. 

fimsé, fimare, —, — [faimus], znér., 
smoke, fume, steam, reek. 

fimus, fimi, m., smoke, vapor. 

finale: see findalis. 

finalis, -e [finis], adj., of or pertain- 
ing to a cord or rope. As noun, 
finale, -lis, n., a (wazxen) torch, 
taper, consisting of a cord dipped in 
tallow or wax. 

finctus: see fungor. 

funda, fundae, f., a sling. 

fundamentum, -ti [1l. fundd], 
foundation, groundwork. 

funditus [fundus], adv., from the (very) 
bottom; completely, entirely, utter- 
ly. 

1. fund6, -adre, -avi, -atus [fundus], 
tr., properly, lay the bottom (founda- 
tion) of anything; make firm or 
secure; found, establish, build. 

2. fundo, fundere, fidi, fisus, tr., 
pour, pour out or forth, shed (tears). 
Fig., scatter, spread, lavish; over- 
throw, lay low, prostrate; overcome, 
vanquish, conquer, rout. F%g., pour 
out words, etc., utter, voice, express; 
an pass., with middle force, spread 
out, extend; tn pass., with pl. sub- 
ject, pour out, stream forth, hasten. 
fisus, -a,-um, pf. pass. part.asadj., 
spread out, extended, spreading; 
outstretched, lying at ease, at ease. 

fundus, fundi, m., bottom, foundation; 
esp., the bottom of the sea, deeps, 
depths; by metonymy, gulf, abyss. 

fiinereus, -a, -um [finus], adj., of a 
funeral, funeral (as adj.); deadly, 
fatal. 

finestus, -a, -um [finus], adj., caus- 
ing death or destruction, deadly, 
fatal. 

fungor, fungi, finctus sum, intr., with 
abl., busy one’s self with, engage in; 
experience, undergo, have done 
with; perform, execute, discharge. 

fiinis, finis, m., cord, rope, cable. 
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finus, fineris, n., funeral procession, 
funeral rites (esp. cremation), fu- 
neral; by metonymy, dead body, 
corpse; violent death, murder; de- 
struction, ruin, disaster, calamity, 
horror. 

furca, furcae, f., anything shaped like 
a fork with two prongs; aforked stick; 
forked support (of a roof, etc.). 

furéns: see furd. 

furiae, -arum, pl. f., violent passion, 
rage, frenzy, madness, fury. Per- 
sonified, Furiae, -arum, pl. f., the 
Furies, goddesses of vengeance, named 
Allecto, Megaera, and Tisiphone, 
who pursued those guilty of grievous 
crimes; in general, avenging or tor- 
menting spirits. 

furialis, -e [furiae], adj., of or per- 
taining to the Furies or to a Fury; 
the Furies’, the Fury’s. 

furiatus: see furid. 

furibundus, -a, -um ([furd], adj., 
raging, frantic, frenzied, mad. 

furid, -are, -avi, -atus [furd], tr., 
madden, enrage, make frenzied. 
furidtus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as 
adj., maddened, frenzied, infuriate. 

furd, furere, furui, —, intr., rage, 
rave, bemad. F%g., of water, seethe, 
boil; of winds, rage, blow furiously. 
furéns, furentis, pres. part. act. as 
adj., freely wsed of any strong feel- 
ing, raging, mad, insane, frenzied, 
frantic; esp., of those in love, frenzied 
with love, infatuate, impassioned; 
inspired, prophetic; full of warlike 
spirit, warlike, gallant, valiant. 

furor, furdris [fur6d], m., fury, rage, 
madness, frenzy; of strong feeling 
am general, esp. the passion of love, 
love, passion; hate. Personified, 
Furor, Furéris, m., the demon of 
fury, Frenzy. 

furor, firari, firatus sum [fir, (sneak) 
thief], tr., steal. F%g., take away 
stealthily, steal away, withdraw, 

firtim [firtum], adv., stealthily, se- 
cretly. 

firtivus, -a, -um [firtum], adj., stolen. 
Fig., secreted, hidden, secret, clan- 
destine. 


FURTUM 


firtum, firti [fir, (sneak) thief], n., 
(stealthy) theft. Fig., secret act, 
stealth; artifice, trickery, stratagem; 
firt6, abl. sing. used as adv., = fir- 
tim, stealthily. 

fuscus, -a, -um, adj., dark, swarthy, 
dusky, sable. 

fisilis, -e[ 2. fund6], adj., outpoured; 
liquid, flowing; streaming, molten. 

fisus: see 2. fund6. 

futtilis, -e [akin to 2. fundé], adj., 
properly, perhaps, of vessels that 
easily pour out (yield up) their con- 
tents, leaky. Fig., worthless, use- 
less; of glass or ice, worthless, brittle. 

futirus: see sum. 


G 


Gabii, -6rum, pl. m., Gabii, an ancient 
town of Latium, near Rome. 

gaesum, gaesi, n., a Gallic javelin, 
long and heavy. 

Gaetilus, -a, -um, adj., of the Gaetuli, 
aracein Northwestern Africa, south 
of Mauretania and Numidia, 2.e. 
ain the modern Morocco, Gaetulian. 

Galatéa, -ae, f., Galatea, a Nereid or 
sea nymph. 

galea, -ae, f., a helmet of leather; con- 
trast cassida. 

Gallus, Galli, m., a Gaul. 

Gangés, Gangis, m., Ganges, a great 
river of India. 

Ganymédés, -dis, m., Ganymedes, a 
Trojan, son of Laimedon or of Tros; 
on account of his beauty, Jupiter’s 
eagle carried him off to heaven from 
Mount Ida, that he might be the 
cupbearer of the gods in the place of 
Hebe, the daughter of Juno. 

Garamantés, -tum, pl. m., the Gara- 
mantes, the Garamantians, a power- 
ful tribe in the interior of Africa, 
south of the Gaetuli, in the modern 
Fezzan. 

Garamantis, -tidis, f., adj., of the 
Garamantes, Garamantian; freely, 
Libyan. 

gaudeo, gaudére, gavisus sum, 7ntr., 
rejoice, be glad, delight; with abl., 
delight in, be pleased with; with 
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inf., delight (to), love (to), note with 
joy (that), see with delight (that). 

gaudium, gaudi or gaudii [gauded], 
n., joy, gladness; delight, pleasure; 
by metonymy, of that which gives joy, 
a delight, joy, treasure. Personified, 
Gaudium, Gaudi or Gaudii, n., De- 
light, Pleasure. 

gaza, gazae, f., royal treasure; freely, 
treasure, riches, wealth. 

Gela or Gela, Gelae, f., Gela, a city on 
the southern coast of Sicily, situated 
on a river also called Gela. Note: 
for the final G@ see note on iii. 702. 

gelidus, -a, -um [gelt], adj., icy cold, 
cold, icy, frozen. F%g., of fear and 
ats effects, chilling, cold. 

Geléni, -nérum, pl. m., the Geloni, 
a people of Scythia, on the River 
Borysthenes. 

Geldiis, -a, -um [Gela], adj., of Gela, 
Geloan. 

gel, gelis, n., icy coldness, cold, 
chilliness, frost. F%g., chill, e.g. of 
death or of old age. 

gemino, -are, -avi, -atus [geminus], 
tr., make twofold, make double, 
double. 

geminus, -a, -um, adj., born at the 
same time, twin-born, twin; freely, 
paired, double, twofold; like, simi- 
lar. As noun, gemini, -nérum, pl. 
m., twins, (twin) brothers. 

gemitus, -tis [gem6], m., sighing, 
groaning, moaning; bellowing, roar- 
ing of animals; muttering, rumbling 
of the earth, etc.; by metonymy, sigh, 
wail, groan, moan. gemitum dare 
or dicere, heave a sigh, sigh, groan, 
moan. 

gemma, gemmae, f., a bud or eye on 
a plant. Fig., gem, esp. one cut op 
set, precious stone, jewel. 

gem6, gemere, gemui, gemitum, ?nfr., 
sigh, moan, groan; creak, mutter, 
rumble; of animals, bellow, roar; 
tr. (§ 142), sigh over, lament, be- 
moan, bewail. 

gena, genae, f., usually in pl., cheek, 
cheeks. 

gener, generi, m., son-in-law; freely, 
son. 


GENERATOR 


generator, -toris [gener6], m., genera- 
tor, breeder, producer. 

generatus: see genero. 

generé, -are, -avi, -atus [genus, 
gignd6], tr., beget, engender; produce, 
breed; in pass., be born of, be de- 
scended from. generatus, -a, -um, 
pf. pass. part. as adj., born of, son 
of. 

genetrix, -tricis [gigné], f.. a woman 
that bears or has borne, mother. 

genialis, -e [genius], adj., pertaining 
to the genius; freely, joyous, festive, 
festal. See genius. 

genialiter [genialis], adv., joyously, 
cheerily, merrily. 

genitor, genitdris [gignd], m., a beget- 
ter; father, sire. 

genitus: see gignd. 

genius, geni or genii [gigno], m., the 
genius, guardian spirit, a spirit 
having special care or protection of a 
given individual or place. See §§ 327- 
828. Hach person was believed to 
have his genius, or protecting spirit, 
born with him and dying with him; 
this spirit was the giver of all his 
joys and pleasures. 

géns, gentis [gigno], f., a company of 
persons related to one another by de- 
scent from the same male ancestor, a 
clan, consisting of several related fam- 
ilies; freely, race, nation, people; in 
pl., the nations, mankind. 

genia, gents, n., knee; freely, leg. 

.enualia, -lium [gent], pl. n., knee- 
fastenings, knee-ribbons, garters. 

genus, generis [gigné], n., birth, de- 
scent, origin, lineage; by metonymy, 
those of like birth, race, stock, tribe, 
breed; things of like birth, kind, sort, 
species; scion, offshoot, offspring, 
descendant; being, creature. 

germana: see germanus. 

germanus, -a, -um [germen, bud, 
shoot], adj., properly, from the same 
shoot or bud, own, full (brother or 
sister). As nouns, germanus, -ni, 
m., full brother, brother; germana, 
-nae, f., full sister, sister. 

gero, gerere, gessi, gestus, tr., bear 
about with one, bear, carry, wield, 
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wear, have; (carry off, v.€.) possess, 
enjoy; of parts of the body, bear, 
carry; (bear, carry, 2.e.) display, ex- 
hibit; of war, wage, conduct; in 
general, do, execute, perform. 

gestamen, -minis [gest6], 7., something 
borne or worn, esp. by a soldier, 
equipment, arms, harness, gear. 

gestid, gestire, gestivi or gestii, ges- 
titum, intr., be joyful; with inf., be 
eager (to), desire (to). 

gest6, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of gerd], 
tr., bear about with one, bear, carry; 
esp., of parts of the body, carry, pos- 
sess. 

gestus: see gero. 

Geticus, -a, -um, adj., of the Getae, a 
Thracian tribe on the Danube; freely, 
Thracian. 

gigno, gignere, genui, genitus, tr., be- 
get; bear, bring forth; produce. 
genitus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as 
adj., born of, descended from, son 
of. 

glacialis, -e [glaciés], adj., icy, cold, 
frozen. 

glaciés, -éi, f., ice. 

gladius, gladi or gladii, m., sword. 

glaeba, glaebae, f., lump of earth, clod; 
freely, land, earth, soil, glebe. 

glaucus, -a, -um, adj., bright, gleam- 
ing; bluish-green, green, bluish-gray, 
gray. 

Glaucus, Glauci, m., Glaucus. (1) A 
prophetic sea-god, originally a fisher- 
man of Anthedon, a seaport of Boeé- 
tia. (2) The father of Deiphobe, the 
Cumean Sibyl; perhaps identical with 
(1). (3) A Trojan, son of Antenor. 

glisc6, gliscere, —, —, inir., grow, 
swell up, increase. 

globus, globi, m., a round body, globe, 
orb, sphere. Fig., company, troop. 

glomer6, -are, -avi, -atus [glomus, 
ball, esp. of yarn], tr., properly, wind 
or form ina ball; gather, mass, 
muster; in pass., in middle sense, 
gather, assemble. 

gloria, -ae, f., glory, fame, renown; 
by metonymy, the desire of glory, 
ambition; of a person, the glory, the 
pride; boasting, boast, vaunt. 


GLORIOR 


glorior, glériari, glériatus sum [gloria, 
boast, vaunt], zntr., pride one’s self 
(on), boast (of). 

gnatus: see natus. 

Gno6sius, -a, -um, adj., of Gnosus, the 
ancient capital of Crete, situated on its 
northern coast, Gnosian; by metony- 
my, Cretan. 

. Gorgé, Gorgonis, f., a Gorgon, one of 
three dread sisters, daughters of 
Phorcus, but esp. Medusa; she had 
snakes for hair, and all she looked on 
was turned to stone. Perseus slew 
her, cut off her head, and gave it to 
Minerva, who fixed it on her shield 
(the aegis); freely, a Gorgon, Gorgon- 
like creature or monster. 

Gortynius, -a, -um, adj., of Gortyna, 
a city of Crete, Gortynian; freely, 
Cretan. 

Gracchus, Gracchi, m., Gracchus, a 
cognomen in the Géns Sempronia. 

gradior, gradi, gressus sum [gradus], 
intr., step, walk, go; go forth or out; 
proceed, move, advance. 

Gradivus, -vi, m., Gradivus, a name of 
Mars. 

gradus, gradts, m., step, pace, move- 
ment, course; by metonymy, step, 
round of a ladder. 

Graiugena, -nae [Gradius +gign6], m., 
properly, one Grecian born; a Greek. 

Grdaius, -a, -um (of two syllables), adj., 
Greek, Grecian. As noun, Grai, 
Graorum, pl. m., the Greeks. 

gramen, graminis, n., grass; freely, 
plant, herb; herbage. 

gramineus, -a, -um [gramen], adj., 
of grass, grassy. 

grandaevus, -a, -um 
aevum], adj., old, aged. 

grandis, -e, adj., full-grown; large, 
big, great, huge. 

grand6, grandinis, f., hailstorm, hail, 
hailstones. 

gratés, pl. f., usually found only in 
nom. and acc. (gratis), thanks; re- 
ward, requital, return; gratis agere, 
give thanks (to the gods). 

gratia, -ae [gratus], f., anything that 
pleases, loveliness, charm, beauty, 
grace; favor, kindness, courtesy; by 


{grandis + 
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GUBERNATOR 


metonymy (§ 201), of the results of 
favor, etc., regard, esteem, affection, 
love; thanks, gratitude, thankful- 
ness, appreciation. 

grator, gratari, gratatus sum [gratus], 
antr., with dat., wish one joy, rejoice 
with one, congratulate; freely, note 
or remark thankfully. 

gratus, -a, -um, adj., pleasing, charm- 
ing, delightful, agreeable, dear. 

gravidus, -a, -um [gravis], adj., prop- 
erly, heavy, burdened, weighted; 
heavy with child or young; pregnant 
with, lit. and fig., teeming with, full 
of, abounding in, rich in. 

gravis, -e, adj., heavy, weighty; firm, 
solid, sturdy, massive; = gravidus, 
heavy (with child), pregnant. Fig., 
burdened, enfeebled, sorely afflicted; 
heavy, burdensome, trying, severe, 
grievous; of persons, in complimen- 
tary meaning, weighty, venerable, 
respected. 

gravitas, -tatis [gravis], f., heaviness; 
weight. 

graviter [gravis], adv., heavily, vio- 
lently. Fvg., weightily, strongly, 
deeply, vehemently. 

gravo, -are, -avi, -atus [gravis], ¢r., 
weigh down, load, burden, oppress, 
clog, lit. and fig.; with inf., count 
something heavy (to do), be unwilling 
(to), be reluctant (to). 

gremium, gremi or gremii, n., lap, 
bosom, breast. fg., lap, bosom, 
embrace. 

1. gressus: see gradior. 

2.gressus, gressiis [gradior], m., 
stepping, walking, gait; by metony- 
my (§201), step, way, course; 
course, progress; a step, a stride. 

grex, gregis, m., flock, herd, drove, 
litter. 

Grynéiis, -a, -um, adj., of Grynia (or 
Grynium), a small town in Aeolis, 
Asia Minor, with a noted temple of 
Apollo, Grynean. 

gubernaclum or gubernaculum, -li 
[guberné, steer], n., steering-gear, 
helm, tiller, rudder. 

gubernAtor, -toris [guberné, steer], m., 
steersman, helmsmanp, pilot. 


GURGES 


gurges, gurgitis, m., a raging abyss, 
surging gulf, swirling waters; freely, 
gulf, abyss; flood, water, sea. 

gust6, -dre, -Avi, -atus, tr., taste, take 
a little of. Fig., taste (joys, etc.), 
partake of, enjoy. 

gutta, guttae, f., (liquid) drop. 

guttur, gutturis, 7., throat, gullet. 

Gyaros, Gyari, f., Gyaros, a small 
island in the Aegean Sea, one of the 
Cyclades. 

Gyas, Gyae, m., Gyas. (1) A Trojan, 
comrade of Aeneas. (2) An Italian. 

Gygés, Gygis, m., Gyges, a Trojan, 
slain by Turnus. 

Gylippus, -pi, m., Gylippus, an Arca- 
dian. 

gyrus, gyri, m., circle, esp. one described 
by a horse in maneuvers, circling 
movement; freely, circle, coil, spire 
(of a snake). 


H 


habéna, -nae [habe], f., that by which 
a thing ts held; thong, strap; in pl., 
reins; habénas dare or immittere, 
give free rein to, drive at full speed, 
lit. and figuratively. 

habeo, habére, habui, habitus, ir., 
have, in a wide variety of uses, lit. 
and fig., hold, possess, keep, occupy, 
inhabit; fig., (hold, v.e.) consider, 
deem, regard. 

habilis, -e [habed], adj., easily han- 
dled, handy, light, suitable, con- 
venient. 

habitabilis, -e [habit], adj., habitable. 


habit6, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of 
habed], ¢r., possess permanently, 
possess; dwell in, inhabit; intr., 


dwell, live, abide. 

habitus, -tis [habed], m., the way a 
thing holds itself, condition, state; 
appearance, aspect; dress, attire. 

hac [abl. sing. fem. of hic: sc. parte or 
via. See illac], adv., (by) this way; 
on this side, here; hac... hac, 
this way ... that way, here... 
there. 

hactenus [hac + tenus], adv., wsed (1) 
of space, up to this point, thus far, 
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(2) of time, up to this time, hitherto, 
till this present (time), till now. 

Haedi: see haedus. 

haedus, haedi, m., a young goat, kid. 
Haedi, Haedérum, pl. m., the 
Haedi, the Kids, two stars (or a 
double star), in the constellation 
Auriga, the Wagoner, or Chartoteer, 
whose rising was attended by rain. 

Haemon, Haemonis, m., Haemon, a 
Rutulian. 

Haemonidés, -dae, m., Haemonides, 
son of Haemon, a Latin, priest of 
Apollo and Diana. 

Haemonius, -a, -um [Haemus], adj., 
Haemonian, Thessalian. 

Haemus, Haemi, m., Haemus, a range 
of high mountains in Greece, now 
called the Great Balkan Range. 

haered, haerére, haesi, haesum, znir., 
stick (to), cling (to), be fixed, re- 
main fixed, stand immovable, be 
fastened. Fig., linger, halt, falter, be 
at a loss, be embarrassed, hesitate. 

Halaesus, -si, m., Halaesus, ally of 
Turnus, leader of the Aurunci; he 
was slain by Pallas, son of Evander. 

halitus, -tis [hal6], m., breath; vapor, 
exhalation. 

Halius, Hali or Halii, m., Halius, a 
Trojan, comrade of Aeneas. 

halo, -are, -avi, -Atum, zntr., breathe; 
of flowers, breathe, be fragrant. 

Halys, Halyos, m., Halys, a Trojan. 

Hamméin, Hamménis, m., Hammon, 
properly, the name of a god native to 
Lybia and Upper Egypt, with a 
famous temple and oracle in an oasis 
of the Libyan desert; he was identified 
by the Greeks with Zeus and by the 
Romans with Jupiter. The name 
finally became merely a title of 
Jupiter (in English usage, Ammon). 

hamus, hami, m., hook; barbed head 
(of a spear), barb; hook-shaped 
weapon, scimitar; link in chain 
mail. 

haréna, -nae, f., sand; by metonymy, 
seashore, strand, beach. 

harénosus, -a, -um [haréna], adj., 
sandy. 


HARPALYCE 


Harpalycé, -cés, f., Harpalyce, a 
Thracian princess, famous as a war- 
rior and a huntress. 

Harpalycus, -ci, m., Harpalycus, a 
Trojan. 

Harpyia, -ae [sometimes scanned as of 
but three syllables; yi then represents 
a Greek diphthong], f., a Harpy, a 
winged monster, described by Vergil 
as having the face of a woman and the 
body of a bird. See Phineus. 

harund6, -dinis, /., reed; by metonymy, 
arrow, Shaft, fish-pole. 

haruspex, -spicis, m., a soothsayer, who 
learned the future by examining the 
exta, diviner, prophet. 

hasta, hastae, f., spear, lance, dart. 

hastile, -lis [hasta], n., properly, the 
shaft of a spear; by metonymy, spear, 
javelin, dart, lance. 

haud, adv., used commonly with a single 
word, esp. with adverbs, occasionally 
adjectives and verbs, not, not at all, 
by no means. haud secus ( = haud 
aliter), not otherwise, just so, pre- 
cisely so, so. 

hauri6, haurire, hausi, haustus, ftr., 
draw up, draw out, draw (liquids), 
drain; drain by drinking up, drink 
up. Fig., drinkin speech, etc., listen 
to, hearken to; drink in air, etc., 
breathe, inhale; of punishment, suf- 
fer, endure; of a weapon, drink one’s 
lifeblood, slay, destroy. 

1. haustus: see haurio. 

2. haustus, haustis ([haurid], m., 
properly, a drawing (of a liquid), 
draft. 

hebeé, hebére, —, — [hebes, dull, 
blunt], intr., be blunt, be dull. 
Fig., be dull; be sluggish, be in- 
active. 

hebet6, -are, -avi, -atus [hebes, dull, 
blunt], tr., blunt, make dull. F%g., 
blunt, dull, dim, impair, weaken. 

Hebrus, Hebri, m., Hebrus, a river of 
Thrace. 

Hecaté, -tés, f., the goddess Hecate. 
See §318. 

Hector, Hectoris, m., Hector, son of 
Priam and Hecuba, bravest champion 
of Troy, slain by Achilles. 
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Hectoreus, -a, -um [Hector], adj., of 
Hector, Hector’s; freely, Trojan, 
and, since the Romans were thought 
of as descended from the Trojans, 
Roman. : 

Hecuba, -bae, f., Hecuba, daughter of 
Cisseus, and wife of Priam. 

heia: see eia. 

Helena, -nae, f., Helen, daughter of 
Jupiter and Leda, wife of the Spartan 
king Tyndareus. She was wife of 
Menelaus of Sparta, but was carried 
off to Troy by Paris (§ 54). This 
breach of hospitality by Paris caused 
the Trojan War. 

Helenus, -ni, m., Helenus, a son of 
Priam, celebrated as a soothsayer. 
After Troy fell, Pyrrhus carried him 
to Epirus; there he later became king 
and married Andromache. 

Helicé, -cés or -cae, f., Helice, the con- 
stellation usually known as the Great- 
er Bear (see Arctos). 

Helicén, -cénis, m., Helicon, a moun- 
tain 1n Boeétia, sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses. 

Hel6rus, -ri, m., Helorus, a river of 
Eastern Sicily, with wide marshes at 
ats mouth. 

Helymus, -mi, m., Helymus, a Sicilian 
an the suite of Acestes. 

herba, herbae, f., springing vegeta- 
tion, green stalk, green blade, grass, 
herbage, herb, plant. 

Herbésus, -si, m., Herbesus, a Rutu- 
lian. 

Herculés, -lis, m., Hercules, son of 
Jupiter and Alcmene, famous for 
many marvelous feats of strength and 
daring; after his death he was deified 
and worshiped as a god of strength 
and prowess. 

Herculeus, -a, -um [Herculés], adj., of 
Hercules, Herculean. 

hérés, hérédis, m., heir. 

Hermioné, -nés, f., Hermione, daugh- 
ter of Menelaus and Helen, married 
first to Pyrrhus, then to Orestes. 

hérés, hérdis, m., a human being of 
divine parentage, a demigod, hero. 

Hesperia: see Hesperius. 


HESPERIDES 


Hesperides, -dum, pl. f., properly, the 
Western Maidens, the Hesperides, 
keepers of a garden of golden apples 
vaguely located in the far West, either 
in Western Africa or 0x an island off 
its coast. To aid them in their watch 
(or, as some say, to replace them) a 
sleepless dragon was set to guard the 
apples. 

Hesperius, -a, -um, adj., properly, of 
the evening, or, since the evening seems 
to come from the West, of the West, 
western; poetically, since, from the 
point of view of the ancient world, 
Italy lay far to the west, Italian. As 
noun, Hesperia, -ae (sc. terra), f., 
Hesperia, a poetic name of Italy. 

hesternus, -a, -um [cf. heri, adv., 
yesterday], adj., of yesterday, yes- 
terday’s: freely, of the day before. 

heu, interj., alas!, ah!, ah me! 

heus, znterj., ho!, what ho!, ho there! 

hiatus, -tus [hid], m., yawning mouth, 
opening, mouth of a grotto, etc. 

hibernus, -a, -um [akin to hiems], 
adj., of winter, wintry, winter (as 
adj.): stormy. As noun, hiberna, 
-nérum (sc. castra), pl. n., winter 
quarters, winter camp; by metonymy, 
winter spent in camp; freely, year. 

hic, haec, hoc, dem. adj. and pron., 
this near the speaker, in space or in 
the speaker's thought, this of mine, 
my, mine; this; he, she, it; hic... 
hic, this’. .uthate guewone su. 
the other, in pl., these . . . those, 
some... others; hic... ille, the 
latter . . . the former.. When it is 
used alone, hic often =the following 
or the aforesaid. Note: hic and hoc 
often count as heavy syllables (§ 258). 

hic, adv., used (1) of space, in this 
place, here, there, (2) of time and 
kindred ideas, at this moment, at 
this point, there, thereupon. 

hiems, hiemis, f., winter; by metony- 
my, wintry weather, storm, tem- 
pest; storminess, inclemency, sever- 
ity of the weather or of the sea. Per- 
sonified, Hiems, Hiemis, m., the god 
of winter, Winter; the Storm-God, 
the Storm. 
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hinc [hic], adv., wsed (1) of space, from 
this place, hence, thence; hinc ... 
illinc, hinc ... hinc, on this side 
- . . on that (side) ; hinc atque hinc, 
on this side and on that, all around, 
everywhere, (2) of time, from this 
time, thereupon, thereafter, (3) of 
source, origin, cause, from this 
source, from (for) this cause, hence, 
therefore. 

hinnitus, -tis [hinnid, neigh, whinny], 
m., neighing, whinnying. 

hid, -are, -avi, -atum, zntr., stand 
open, gape; open the mouth, gape 
wide, yawn. 

Hippoco6én, -ontis, m., Hippocooén, a 
comrade of Aeneas. 

Hippolyté, -tés, f., Hippolyte, daughter 
of Mars, Queen of the Amazons. 

Hippomenés, -nis, m., Hippomenes, 
successful suitor of Atalanta. See 
Ovid, Selection XI. 

Hippotadés, -dis, m., son or descend- 
ant of Hippotes. (1) A Trojan, 
slain by Camilla. (2) A name given 
to Aeolus (see Aeolus). 

hirsitus, -a, -um, adj., rough, shaggy, 
bristly, prickly, bushy. 

Hisb6é, Hisbonis, m., Hisbo, a Rutu- 
lian. 

hiscé, hiscere, —, —, intr., open, gape, 
yawn; open the mouth in stammering 
utterance, mutter, speak brokenly. 

Hister, Histri, m., the River Hister, 
the Danube (strictly, the part of the 
Danube near the Black Sea). 

hoc: see hic. 

hodié [hic + diés], adv., today, this 
day. ‘ 

holus, holeris, n., green vegetables, 
vegetables, greens. 

homé6, hominis, c., a human being, 
man or woman, a mortal, esp.aman; 
in pl., mankind, the human race. 

honor or honés, hondris, m., honor, re- 
pute, esteem in which one is held, 
glory, fame; by metonymy (§ 202), 
of tokens of esteem, reward, recom- 
pense, prize; offering to the gods, 
sacrifice, worship, reverence; honor- 
ary rites, honorary festival; beauty, 
grace, qualities that win honor. 


HONORATUS 


hon6ratus: see hon6ré. 

honor6, -are, -avi, -atus [honor], ?r., 
clothe with honor, honor, respect. 
hon6ratus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. 
as adj., honored, respected; worthy 
of honor, respectable. 

honés: see honor. 

hora, horae, f., hour; freely, time, sea- 
son, moment. Personified, Horae, 
Horarum, pl. f., the Hours, goddess 
attendants of the Moon, or of the Sun; 
the Seasons. 

horrendus: see horred. 

horréns: see horreé. 

horre6, horrére, —, —, intr., stand on 
end, bristle. Fig., be rough, bristle; 
be afraid, be frightened; shake, 
shiver, tremble; tr. (§ 142), shudder 
or shiver at, fear, dread. horrendus, 
-a, -um, geruwndive as adj., dreadful, 
frightful, awful; 77 good sense, awe- 
inspiring, reverend, venerable. hor- 
réns, horrentis, pres. part. act. as 
adj., bristly, shaggy, rough. 

horrésc6, horréscere, horrui, — [in- 
ceptive of horred], intr., begin to 
bristle. F%g., shudder with fear, 
tremble, be startled; tr. (§ 142), 
shudder at, dread. 

horridus, -a, -um ([horred], adj., 
bristly, bristling, rough, shaggy, 
grisly; rough, unkempt, uncouth; by 
metonymy, fearful, horrid, frightful. 

horrifer, horrifera, horriferum [hor- 
reo+ferd], adj., terror-bringing, 
awe-inspiring, fearful, awful. 

horrificé, -are, -avi, -atus [horreé + 
facid], tr., make rough, cause to 
bristle, terrify, frighten. 

horrificus, -a, -um [horre6 +facid], 
adj., causing horror or terror, ap- 
palling, terrible. 

horrisonus, -a, -um [horred +sond], 
adj., of awful sound. 

horror, horré6ris [horre6é], m., properly, 
a standing on end, roughening, bris- 
tling; by metonymy, terror, fright, 
horror; with armoérum, dread din or 
clash. 

hortator, -téris [hortor], m., one who 
urges, inciter, exhorter, encourager, 
counselor. 
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hortor, hortari, hortatus sum, ¢r., urge, 
incite, spur on, exhort, encourage. 

hortus, horti, m., in sing., kitchen- 
garden, in pl., pleasure-gardens. 

hospes, hospitis, c., host; guest; 
stranger; friend. 

hospita, -tae [hospes], f., a stranger, 
wanderer, vagrant. 

hospitium, -ti or -tii [hospes], n., hos- 
pitality, friendship; friendly wel- 
come or greeting; by metonymy, 
friend. 


hospitus, -a, -um f[hospes], adj., 
strange, stranger, foreign; friendly. 

hostia, -ae, f., sacrificial animal, 
victim. 


hostilis, -e [hostis], adj., of an enemy, 
enemy’s, hostile. 

hostis, hostis, c., enemy (properly, foe 
of a country or of arace); enemy of 
an individual, foe; stranger (in early 
days every stranger was regarded as 
an enemy). 

hiic and hoc (an archaic form) [hic], 
adv., to this place, hither; htc illic, 
hic... illic, hither and thither, 
hither . . . thither; hic atque hic, 
hither and thither, on all sides. 

himanus, -a, -um, adj., of or belong- 
ing to human beings, human, mor- 
tal, man’s. 

humi: see humus. 

humilis, -e [humus], adj., properly, on 
or near the ground, low, low-lying. 
Fig., lowly, humble, meek, submis- 
sive. 

hum6, -are, -avi, -atus [humus], tr., 
cover with earth; bury, inter. 

humus, humi, /., earth, ground, soil; 
humi, loc. sing. as adv., on the 
ground, in the ground. 

Hyades, -dum, pl. f., the Hyades, 
a group of seven stars in the head of 
the constellation Taurus. The myth 
made them daughters of Atlas and 
sisters of the Pleiades. 

hydra, hydrae, f., a hydra, a monster 
snake, a giant serpent. (1) The fa- 
mous Lernaean Hydra. See Lerna. 
(2) A monster with fifty heads, one of 
the agencies by which the wicked are 
punished in Tartarus. 


HYDRUS 


hydrus, hydri, m., water serpent, 
snake. 

Hymenaeus, -i, m., Hymenaeus or 
Hymen, god of marriage; by metony- 
my (§ 207), marriage, nuptials, 
bridal. 

Hypanis, -nis, m., Hypanis, a Trojan. 

Hyrcanus, -a, -um, adj., of the Hyr- 
cani, a tribe on the Caspian Sea, 
Hyrcanian. 

Hyrtacidés, -dae, m., son of Hyrtacus. 
(1) A title of Hippocoén. (2) A 
title of Nisus. 

Hyrtacus, -ci, m., Hyrtacus. (1) A 
Trojan, father of Nisus. (2) A 
Trojan, father of Hippocodn. 


I 


iace6, iacére, iacui, iacitum [cf. iacid], 
intr., properly, be thrown, and so lie, 
lie down, lie quiet, lie at ease; esp., 
lie in death, be laid low, be slain. 
Fig., of lands, lie, be situated, lie out- 
spread. iacéns, iacentis, pres. part. 
act. as adj., in fig. sense, of lands, 
spreading, outspread, low-lying. 

iaciO, iacere, iéci, iactus, tr., throw, 
east, hurl, fling. Fig., throw up 
walls, etc., lay, set, erect. 

iactans: see iacté. 

jact6, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of iacid], 
tr., throw, cast, hurl, fling often or 
violently; move violently, toss about, 
drive about, buffet. Fig., turn over 
(thoughts, cares, etc.), ponder deeply, 
harbor, cherish; of speech, throw out 
wildly, utter wildly; with sé (mé, 
etc.), vaunt one’s self, boast, exult. 
iactans, iactantis, pres. part. act. as 
adj., boasting, boastful, vainglori- 
ous. 

jactira, -rae [iacid], f., properly, a 
throwing away, esp. a throwing of 
things overboard to lighten ship in a 
storm; freely, loss. 

iactus, iactis [iacid], m.. throwing, 
hurling; throw, cast. 

iaculor, iaculari, iaculatus sum [iacu- 
lum], intr. and tr.. properly, hurl a 
javelin; freely, hurl, cast, throw, 
fling. 
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iaculum, -li [iacid], m., dart, javelin, 
missile. 

Iaera, -rae, f., laera, a nymph of Mt. 
Ida (in Phrygia), mother of Pan- 
darus and Bitwas. 

iam, adv., used properly of time, to 
emphasize the last of a series of mo- 
ments, or the close of a period of time, 
by this time, at last, already, now at 
length, now; of the future, like mox, 
soon, ere long; immediately, in- 
stantly; 7 various combinations, iam 
tum, then already, even at that early 
time, even then; iam didum and 
iam pridem, this long time (past), 
for a long time, long since, long ago; 
iam nunc, now; iam adeo, by this 
(very) moment, already, presently; 
iam inde, from that very instant, 
immediately, forthwith, at once; 
iam iam, with fut. part., at every 
moment, every instant, constantly, 
with pres. part., by this time, now, 
at lastsiiamiae. 61am, now 
now, now... then, at one time 

. at another, first... then; 
iam iamque, now, now, again and 
again, every moment, already. 

iam didum: see iam. 

iam pridem: sce iam. 

ianitor, -t6ris [ianua], m., doorkeeper, 
porter; keeper, guardian (of some 
entrance). 

ianua, -ae, f., door, esp. a house-door 
(t.e. the entrance from the street or 
road) ; freely, entrance. 

Ianus, Iani, m., the god Janus. See 
§ 330. 

Ilapyx, -pygis, adj., of lapygia (7.e. 
Calabria or Apulia, in Southeastern 
Italy), lipygian, Apulian. As noun, 
Tapyx, -pygis (sc. ventus), m., lapvx, 
the West (or Southwest) Wind, 
which blew from Idpygia toward 
Greece, a wind favorable for naviga- 
tion from Italy to Greece. 

lirbas, -bae, m., Iarbas, King of 
Mauretania, son of Jupiter Ham- 

_ mon; he was a suitor of Dido. 

lasidés, -dae, m., a descendant of 
lasius, or lisus, a name of Palinurus. 


IASIUS 


Idsius, Iasi or Idsii, m., IAsius, son of 
Jupiter and Electra, and brother of 
Dardanus. With Dardanus he came 
from Italy to Asia Minor; according 
to some accounts he married a daugh- 
ter of the Trojan king Teucer. 

Iason, -sonis, m., Jason. See Intro- 
ductory Note to Ovid, Selection VII. 

iaspis, -pidis, f., jasper, a@ precious 
stone. 

ibi [is], adv., used (1) of space, in that 
place, there, (2) of tame, then, there- 
upon, here, hereupon. 

ibidem [ibi-+idem], adv., in the same 
place, in that very place. 

Icarus, -ri, m., Icarus, son of Daeda- 
lus; he sought to escape with his father 
from Crete, but flew so near to the sun 
that the wax by which his wings were 
fastened on was melted, and hefellinto 
the Icarian Sea and perished there. 

ic6 or icid, icere, ici, ictus, tr., strike, 
smite, hit. 

1. ictus: see icd. 

2. ictus, ictis [icd], m., blow, stroke, 
thrust; by metonymy, wound. 

Ida, Idae, or Idé, Idés, f., Ida. (1) 
A mountain in Crete, where Jupiter 
was said to have been brought up; 
later it was a famous seat of his 
worship. (2) A mountain in Phryg- 
ta, near Troy, also sacred, esp. to 
Cybele. 

1. Idaeus, -a, -um [Ida], adj., of Ida 
(Cretan or Trojan), Idaean; by me- 
tonymy, Cretan, Phrygian, Trojan. 

2. Idaeus, -i, m., Idaeus, a charioteer 
of Priam. 

Idalia, -ae, f., and Idalium, -li or lii, n., 
Idalia or Idalium, a town and grove 
in Cyprus, a favorite resort of Venus. 

Idalium: sce Idalia. 

Idalius, -a, -um [Idalia], adj., of 
Idalia, Idalian. 

Idas, Idae, m., Idas, a Thracian. 

idcirc6, conj., for that reason, on that 
account, with that purpose, there- 
fore, © 

Idé: see Ida. 

idem, eadem, idem [is], dem. adj. and 
pron., the same, the very (same); 
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often = an addv., also, likewise, at the 
sarae time. For its scansion, at 
times, see § 281. 

ided, adv., on that account, for that 
reason, therefore. 

Idmon, Idmonis, m., Idmon, a Rutu- 

_ lian, messenger of Turnus. 

Idomeneus, -nei, m., Idomeneus, a 
king of Crete, leader of the Cretan 
contingent in the Greek force before 
Troy. On his return to Crete, in 
accordance with a vow, he sacrificed 
his son to the gods; in consequence of a 
pestilence that followed this act the 
Cretans banished Idomeneus. 

iecur, iecoris, n., the liver. 

igitur, conj., consequently, accord- 
ingly; in questions, it constitutes, as 
do English pray, pray tell me, a 
strong appeal for an answer. 

ignarus, -a, -um [in-, not + gnarus, 
knowing, akin to (g)néscé], adj., 
not knowing, ignorant, unacquaint- 
ed with, unaware, unsuspecting; 
with inf., unaware (that). 

ignavia, -ae [ignavus], f., slothfulness, 
cowardice. 

ignavus, -a, -um [in-, not +gnavus, 
busy], adj., idle, lazy, slothful. 

ignésco, ignéscere, —, — [ignis], intr., 
take fire, kindle. F%g., be kindled, 
be inflamed. 

igneus, -a, -um [ignis], adj., of fire; 
fiery, flaming. Fig., fiery, glowing, 
ardent; gleaming, glittering. 

ignifer, ignifera, igniferum [ignis + 
fer6], adj., fire-bearing; fiery. 

ignipoténs, ignipotentis [ignis +po- 
téns], adj., properly, swaying fire; as 
title of Vulcan, lord of fire. 

ignis, ignis, m., fire, flame, flash of fire 
or flame; firebrand, fagot; esp., 
heavenly fires(sun, moon, and stars), 
lightning; in pl., flashes of lightning, 
lightning-fires. F%g., fire of love, 
passion. 

igndbilis, -e [in-, not +(g)ndscd], ad7., 
unknown; base-born; ignoble, in- 
glorious, worthless, common. 

ignorantia, -ae [igndér6], f., lack of 
knowledge, ignorance. 


IGNORO 


ignor6é, -are, -avi, -atus [in-, not + 
(g)nésc6], tr., shut one’s eyes to, not 
know, be unaware of. 

ignésco, igndscere, igndvi, ignotum 
{in-, not +(g)ndsc6], intr., with dat., 
not to know something, overlook 
(something); pardon, forgive. 

ignotus, -a, -um [in-, not +(g)ndétus], 
adj., unknown, unfamiliar, strange. 

ilex, ilicis, f., the holm-oak, oak. 

ilia, -ium, pl. n., the body from the 
lower ribs to the hips, groin, flanks, 
sides. 

Ilia, -ae, f., Ilia, a name of Rhea 
Silvia, daughter of Numitor (the 
rightful king of Alba Longa, who was 
dispossessed by his brother Amulius) ; 
Ilia was mother, by Mars, of Romu- 
lus and Remus. 

Iliacus, -a, -um [Ilium], adj., of Ilium, 
llian, Trojan. 

Ilias, -adis [Ilium], /., 
woman. 

ilicet [i, amp. of ed +licet], adv., prop- 
erly, a formula of dismissal: go, you 
may, you may go, go at once, all is 


a Trojan 


over; forthwith, immediately, in- 
stantly, at once. 
Ilioné, -nés, f., Ilione, the eldest 


daughter of Priam, wife of Poly- 
mestor. 

Tlioneus, -nei, m., Ilioneus. (1) An 
aged Trojan, the spokesman of the 
Trojans before Dido and before Lati- 
nus. (2) A son of Niobe. 

Ilium, Ti or flii, n., Ilium, Troy. 
See Troia. 

Ilius, -a, -um [Ilium], adj., of Ilium, 
Ilian, Trojan. 

illac [abl. sing. fem. of ille: sc. via, 
parte. See hac], adv., by that way, 
by that route, there. 

ille (archaic olle), illa, illud, gen. 
illius, dem. adj., that (at a dis- 
tance), that, yonder; the following; 
as opposed to hic, (the one more re- 
mote wm space or in one’s thoughts), 
the former; that, the famous, the 
well-known, the great (properly, 
yonder, the one yonder at whom I am 
pointing); at times almost like the 
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English definite article, the. Some- 
times it is almost pleonastic: cf. i. 3, 
v. 457. As pron., he, she, it, in pl., 
they (much more emphatic than is). 
illic [ille], adv., in that place, there, 
yonder. 

illinc [ille], adv., 
thence. 

illic [ille], adv., to that place, thither: 
hic illic, hic... illic, hither and 
thither, this way and that, around. 

Illyricus, -a, -um, adj., of Illyria, a 
province on the east coast of the 
Adriatic, Illyrian. 

Ilus, Ili, m., Ilus. (1) Son of Tros and 
founder of Ilium. From him Troy 
derwed the name Ilium. (2) The 
older form of Talus, lilus, the cogné- 
men of Ascanius. (38) A Rutulian: 


from that place, 


imag6, -ginis, f., imitation, copy; 
reproduction; form, shape, appear- 
ance, guise, manifestation; sem- 


blance, (misleading) appearance; ap- 
parition, phantom, ghost, shade. 
Im46n, -aonis, m., Imaon, a Rutulian. 
imbellis, -e [in-, not +bellum], adj., 
unwarlike, unfit for war; peace- 
ful, harmless. 
imber, imbris, m., heavy (pelting) 
rain, rainstorm; rain, storm; by 
metonymy, rain-cloud, storm-cloud; 
water. f%g., rain, hail (of weapons). 
imitabilis, -e [imitor], adj., that may 
or can be imitated, imitable. 
imitor, imitari, imitatus sum, ¢r., imi- 
tate, counterfeit, copy, mimic. 
imméanis, -e, adj., properly, of size that 
frightens or appalls, of monstrous 


size, immense, enormous, giant, 
strong. Fig., of character, mon- 
strous, atrocious, savage, fierce, 


wild, frightful. 

immedicabilis, -e [in-, not +medicé], 
adj., incurable. 

immemor, -moris [in-, not +memor], 
adj., unmindful (of), forgetful (of), 
heedless, thoughtless. 

imménsus, -a, -um [in-, not + mé- 
tior], adj., unmeasured; immeasur- 
able, limitless, boundless; vast, 
huge. 
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immerg6, -mergere, -mersi, -mersus 
[in +merg6], tr., dip into, plunge 
(into), overwhelm, drown. 

immeritus, -a, -um [in-, not + meri- 
tus], adj., properly, undeserving (of 
punishment), guiltless, innocent. 

immined, imminére, —, — [in +root 
of 1. minor], intr., project over, hang 
Over, overhang. f[%g., (overhang, 
7.e.) command a city, wall, etc., 
threaten, menace. 

immisce6, -miscére, -miscui, -mixtus 
{in +misce6], tr., mix (with), mingle 
(with), intermingle, blend; in pass., 

, with middle force, mingle with, esp. 
in hostile spirit, mingle with in com- 
bat. 

immissus: see immitté. 

immitis, -e [in-, not +mitis], adj., not 
soft or mellow, harsh. F%g., cruel, 
unfeeling, merciless. 

immitt6, -mittere, -misi, -missus [in 
+mitt6], t7., send in (to), send 
upon; let in, admit; let go, let loose; 
urge forward or onward; cast, 
throw, hurl (into, wpon, or against); 
in pass., with middle force, rush or 
burst in (to); immittere habénas, 
let the reins fly loose, and, with dat., 
drive at top speed, lit. and fig.; 
with barbam, allow to grow. f12g., 
send (cares, etc.) into one, bring 
upon, inflict upon. ~ 

immixtus: sce immisced. 

imm6, adv., whose proper force ts to cor- 

- rect or amend what precedes, nay, nay 
rather, on the contrary, nay more. 

immolé, -are, -avi, -atus [in +mola], 
tr., properly, sprinkle a victum with 
sacrificial meal preparatory to a 
sacrifice, sacrifice; freely, slay, kill. 

immorior, -mori, -mortuus sum [in + 
morior], wntr., die on (something, 
expressed by the dat.), fall dead on. 

immortalis, -e [in-, not + mortalis], 
adj., undying, imperishable, im- 
mortal, everlasting, eternal. 

immotus, -a, -um [in-, not + 1. mé- 
tus], adj., unmoved, unshaken, 
undisturbed; firmly fixed, settled; 
immovable, motionless. Fig., un- 
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moved, unchanged, steadfast, set- 
tied, firm. 

immigié, -migire, -migivi or -migii, 
— [in +migi6], intr., bellow or roar 
in or within, resound. 

immundus, -a, -um [in-, not + mun- 
dus, clean], adj., unclean, loath- 
some, filthy, foul. 

imminis, -e [in-, not + minia, pl. n., 
services, esp. to the State], adj., 
properly, exempt from service to the 
State; freely, free from (any task or 
burden). 

impar, imparis [in-, not + par], adj., 
uneven, unequal, ill-matched; un- 
equal to, inferior to, not a match for. 

impastus, -a, -um [in-, not + pas- 
c6], adj., properly, unfed, not having 
eaten; hungry, ravenous. 

impavidus, -a, -um [in-, not + pavi- 
dus], adj., knowing no fear, fear- 
less, undaunted. 

impedi6, -ire, -ivi or ii, -itus [in + 
pés], tr., properly, get the feet into a 
snare or shackle, entangle, entwine; 
interweave, interlace. Fig., hinder, 
hamper. 

impell6, -pellere, -puli, -pulsus [in + 
pelld], tr., strike against, strike up- 
on; strike, smite; drive forward, set 
in motion, impel; overthrow, over- 
turn, uproot, dislodge. F%g., strike, 
smite; impel, incite, constrain. 

imperditus, -a, -um [in-, not + per- 
ditus], adj., undestroyed, unslain. 

imperfectus, -a, -um [in-, not + per- 
fectus}, adj., unfinished, unwrought. 

imperit6, -are, -avi, -atum [freg. of 
imper6], intr., rule with might, rule, 
sway, be lord of. 

imperium, -ri or -rii [imper6], n., com- 
mand, order, mandate, decree; by 
metonymy (§ 202), power to issue or- 
ders, control, authority, sway, sover- 
eign power; realm, dominion, em- 
pire. 

imper6, -are, -avi, -atum, intr. and 
tr., command, order a thing or deed, 
command, bid a person do something. 

imperterritus, -a, -um [in-, not + per- 
territus], adj., unterrified, undis- 
mayed, undaunted. 


IMPES 


impes, impetis [impet6, assail, = in + 
pet; cf. impetus], m., onset; 
momentum. 

impetus, -tis [impeté, assail, =in + 
peto], m., onset, onrush, attack; 
violence, vehemence; impulse, 
momentum. 

impiger, impigra, impigrum [in-, not 
+piger], adj., diligent, active, zeal- 
ous, energetic, quick. 

imping6, -pingere, -pégi, -pactus [in 
+pang6], tr., properly, fix on, 
fasten on; dash against, drive 
against. 

impius, -a, -um [in-, not +pius], adj., 
properly, failing in one’s duty (see 


Pius); esp., impious, irreverent, 
godless; freely, accursed, wicked, 
nefarious. 


implac4bilis, -e [in-, not +plac6], adj., 
inexorable, implacable. 

implacatus, -a, -um [in-, not + pla- 
catus, from placé], adj., unsatis- 
fied, insatiate, ever-hungering, re- 
morseless. 

imple6, -plére, -plévi, -plétus [in + 
pled, old verb, fill], ¢r., fill up, fill full 
(of); satisfy, lot. and figuratively. 

implicé, -are, -avi or -ui, -atus or 
-itus [in +plicd], tr., fold into, in- 
wrap, entangle; bind fast; implant; 
lodge in, lay in, link with, bind to; 
twine or wreathe about, encircle. 
Fig., fold in, infold, embrace, clasp 
closely, hold fast, cling to. 

impl6or6, -are, -avi, -atus [in +pl6ro, 
ery out, lament], tr., invoke with 
tears; call on, implore, entreat, be- 
seech; ask for earnestly. 

imp6n6, -pénere, -posui, -positus [in 
+p6n6], tr., put or place in, on, or 
upon, place over, put; esp., set on 
the table, serve. F%g., put on, lay 
on, impose, enjoin (on), put, fix, 
appoint. 

importinus, -a, -um, adj., grievous, 
distressing, cruel, relentless. 

impositus: see imp6nd. 

imprecor, -precari, -precatus sum [in 
+precor], tr., properly, pray down 
on one’s head, call down on, in- 
voke on. 
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impressus: see imprim6. 

imprim6, -primere, -pressi, -pressus 
{in +prem6], ¢r., press in, press up- 
on, set upon or on, imprint, impress; 
emboss, engrave, stamp, chase. 

improbus, -a, -um [in-, not + pro- 
bus, proper, good], adj., inferior, 
bad, poor; in moral sense, bad, 
wicked, base; dishonest, knavish; 
shameless, worthless; violent, fierce, 
tyrannous. 

improperatus, -a, -um [in-, not + 
proper6], adj., not hastened or has- 
tening, slow, lingering. 

imprévidus, -a, -um [in-, not + pré- 
vided, see beforehand, foresee], adj., 
in act. sense, unforeseeing, not an- 
ticipating; freely, blind, heedless, 
thoughtless. 

impr6visus, -a, -um [in-, not + pré- 
vided, see beforehand, foresee], adj., 
unforeseen, unexpected, sudden; = 
an adv., unexpectedly, suddenly. 

imprtdéns, -dentis [in-, not +pridéns, 
foreseeing, wise], adj., properly, not 
looking ahead, not foreseeing; im- 
prudent, thoughtless, heedless, care- 
less. 

impibis, -e [in-, not +pibés, adj., full 
grown], adj., properly, of persons 
who have not yet attained their ma- 
jority, not full grown, under age, 
young, youthful; by metonymy, 
beardless. 

1.impulsus: see impellé. 

2. impulsus, -sts [impelld], m., a strik- 
ing (against), impact, blow. 

impine: see impinis. 

imptnis, -e [in-, not + poenal], adj., 
unpunished. impine, n. sing. as 
adv., without punishment, with im- 
punity; safely. 

imus: see inferus. 

in, prep. I. With abl., used (1) of 
space, in, within, in the midst of; on, 
upon, among, (2) of time, in, during, 
in the course of, (3) in other rela- 
tions, in relation to, in connection 
with, in the case of. II. With acc., 
used (1) of motion toward, lit. and 
fig., into, in, unto, among, toward, 


INe 


against, in opposition to, on, upon, 
(2) of time, up to, into, until, 
against (v.e. in anticipation of a 
time to come), (3) in modal relations, 
according to, toward, regarding, 
(4) in phrases tnvolving the idea of 
distribution, e.g. in navis, ship by 
ship. in primis, properly, among 
the first; especially, particularly, 
first and foremost. As prep. pre- 
fix, also with intensive force, very. 
in-, prep. prefix, with negative force, 

_ not. . 

Inachidés, -dae [Inachus], m., a 
descendant of Inachus, Inachides, 
v.e. Perseus. é 

Inachius, -a, -um [Inachus], adj., of 
Inachus, Inachus’s, Inachian. See 
Inachus. 

Inachus, -chi, m., Inachus, son of 
Oceanus. He was founder and first 
king of Argos, and father of Ié. 

inamabilis, -e [in-, not +am6], adj., 
unworthy of love, unlovely, hateful, 
odious. 

inamoenus, -a, -um [in-, not + amoe- 
nus], adj., unlovely, gloomy. 

inanis, -e, adj., empty, void, vacant. 
Fig., (empty, i.e.) substanceless, un- 
substantial, ghostly, phantom;emp- 


ty, idle, useless, fruitless, vain. 
As noun, inane, -nis, n., void, empty 
space. 


inardéscé, -ardéscere, -arsi,—[in + ar- 
désc6], intr., take fire. Fig., burn, 
blaze, glow. 

Inarimé, -més, f., Inarime, an island 
in the Mare Tyrrhénum, off the 
Campanian coast, now Ischia. 

inausus, -a, -um [in-, not + auded], 
adj., undared, unventured, untried, 
unattempted. 

incaléscé, -caléscere, -calui, — [in + 
caléscé], wntr., grow hot, become 
warm. 

incanus, -a, -um [in + canus], adj., 
very gray, hoary, white. 

incassum: see cassus. 

incautus, -a, -um [in-, not + cautus], 
adj., not watchful, off one’s guard, 
incautious, heedless, unsuspecting. 
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incéd6, -cédere, -cessi, -cessum [in + 
céd6], intr., go, step, march along, 
move, advance, esp. in slow, stately 
fashion, march. 

incendium, -di or -dii [incendé], n., 
fire, conflagration. F%g., ruin, de- 
struction. 

incendé, -cendere, -cendi, -cénsus [in 
+canded], tr., cause to glow, set 
fire to, kindle; burn, consume. Fig., 
set ablaze, light up; inflame, excite, 
arouse, incense, enrage, harrow, dis- 
tress. 

incénsus: see incendo. 

inceptum: see incipié (at the end). 

inceptus: see incipio. 

incertus, -a, -um [in-, not + certus], 
adj., in act. sense, uncertain, hesi- 
tating, wavering; of an az, ill- 
aimed; of sun or moon, uncertain, 
dimmed, clouded; not knowing, 
ignorant; in pass. sense, of things 
about which one ts uncertain, un- 
certain, doubtful, unreliable. 

incessus, -siis [incéd6], m., a walking; 
gait, pace, esp. a dignified pace. 

incest6, -are, -avi, -atus [incestus, 
unclean], tr., pollute, defile. 

incidd, -cidere, -cidi, — [in + cadd], 
antr., fall upon, lit. and fig., fall; of 
a missile, fallin, fallon, lodge. F%g., 
(fall upon, 2. e.) happen on, chance 
upon, meet. 

incidd, -cidere, -cidi, -cisus [in + 
caed6], tr., cut into, cut off, cut. 

incipi6, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus [in + 
capio], tr., lay hold on, take in 
hand; begin, commence; essay, un- 
dertake, attempt; intr., esp. of 
speech, begin. inceptum, -ti, pf. 
pass. part. as noun, m., beginning; 
attempt, undertaking, essay, pur- 
pose, resolve. 

inclémentia, -ae [in-, not + cléméns, 
mild, gentle], f., unkindness, inclem 
ency; severity, rigor. 

inclid6, -clidere, -clisi, -clisus [in + 
claud6], ¢r., shut up, shut in, hem 
in, confine, imprison; shut one thing 
up with another, include, insert, in- 
close, envelop, surround. 

inclisus: see inclido. 
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inclutus, -a, -um [in-+clué, clued, 
hear; be heard of], adj., properly, 
heard of, talked of, famous, re- 
nowned, celebrated. 

incognitus, -a, -um [in-, not + cog- 
nitus], adj., unknown, uncertain. 

incohé, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., begin, 
commence (the verb is commonly 
used of beginning things which are 
never finished); freely, build, erect. 

incola, -lae [incol6], m., a dweller in a 
place, an inhabitant. 

incolo, -colere, -colui, — [in +cold], 
tr., dwell in, inhabit. 

incolumis, -e, adj., safe, sound, un- 
injured, unhurt, intact. 

incomitatus, -a, -um [in-, not +1. co- 
mitatus], adj., unaccompanied, unat- 
tended. 

inconcessus, -a, -um [in-, not + con- 
céd6],adj.,not permitted, forbidden. 

inconsultus, -a, -um [in-, not + cdn- 
sul6], adj., properly, unconsulted; 
very rarely, unadvised, uncounseled. 

incrédibilis, -e [in-, not + crédibilis, 
believable], adj., not to be believed, 
past belief, passing strange, extraor- 
dinary. 

incrémentum, -ti  [incréscd], 7., 
growth; by metonymy (§ 202), cause 
of growth, germ, source, seed. 

increpit6, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of 
increp6], tr., cry out to, call upon, 
challenge; cry out against, chide, 
rebuke, blame, find fault with. 

imcrep6, -crepare, -crepui, -crepitum 
{in +crep6], intr.. make a noise 
(against), rattle, clatter, resound; 
tr. (§ 142), sound forth, blare forth; 
cry out against, chide, rebuke. 


incrésco, -créscere, -crévi, — [in + 
crésco], wntr., grow in, grow on, 
grow up, grow. fF%g., grow, in- 
crease. 


incubé, -cubare, -cubui, -cubitum [in 
+cubé, old verb, lie], intr., lie in, lie 
upon. Fig., lie on, brood over. 
incultus, -a, -um [in-, not + col6], 


adj., untilled, waste, desert, de- 
serted. Fig., uncultivated, un- 
polished, rude; neglected, dis- 
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ordered. As noun, incultum, -ti, 
n., waste place, wilderness. 

incumb6, -cumbere, -cubui, -cubitum 
[in -+cumb6, old verb, lay], intr. 
(§151), properly, lay or fling one’s 
self on, fall upon, swoop upon; 
lean on, lean over, recline on or 
over, rest upon; apply one’s self to, 
bend one’s energies to; with rémis, 
bend to, ply with might and main; 
of hostile exertion, press on, attack, 
assail; fig., with divitiis, devote one’s 
self to, surrender one’s whole 
being to. 

incurr6é, -currere, -curri, -cursum [in 
+curr6], intr., runinto, run against, 
rush at, rush on, press to the attack; 
assail, attack. 

incurs6, -are, -avi, -atum [in +curs6, 
freq. of curré], intr., run violently 
against. 

incursus, -sis [incurré], m., onrush, 
rush, onset, assault, attack. 

incurvo, -are, -avi, -atus [in +curv6], 
tr., curve, bend, arch. 

incis, inctdis [in+cuid6, strike], f., 
anvil. 

inciis6, -a4re, -avi, -atus, tr., accuse, 
censure, blame. 


incustéditus, -a, -um [in-, not + 
cust6did], adj., unwatched, un- 
guarded. 


incutid, -cutere, -cussi, -cussus [in + 
quati6], tv., shake upon, strike upon, 
strike into, dash into. Fig., (strike 
into, (i.e.) bestow on, give to. : 

indago, -ginis, f., an encircling, in- 
closing, esp. a mode of hunting. The 
huntsmen inclosed a wide stretch of 
forest by a circle of nets, dogs, horses, 
and men, in order that game might be 
completely surrounded and thus cap- 
tured or killed; by metonymy, a circle 
of nets, dogs, etc.; freely, hunting- 
force. 

inde [is], adv., wsed (1) of space, from 
that place, thence, therefrom, (2) of 
time and sequence, after that, there- 
upon, then. 

indébitus, -a, -um [in-, not + dé- 
bitus], adj., unowed, undue; un- 
allotted, unassigned. 
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indecoris, -e [in-, not + decus], adj., 
without glory or honor, ingloricus, 
dishonored, disgraced. 

indéfessus, -a, -um [in-, not + dé- 
fessus], adj., unwearied. 

indéprénsus, -a, -um [in-, not + dé- 
prénsus], adj., properly, uncaught, 
7.e. undiscovered; freely, undis- 
coverable, unsolvable. 

indicium, -ci or -cii [indicé], n., in- 
formation, evidence, testimony. 

indic6, -are, -avi, -atus [in +dico], ér., 
point out, show, declare, reveal. 

incicd, -dicere, -dixi, -dictus [in + 
dicé], tr., declare publicly, announce 
formally, proclaim; appoint, as- 
sign. 

indigena, -nae [indu, old form of in, 
seen in certain compound words + 
root of gigndé], c., one born in a 
(given) country, native. As adj., 
native-born, native. 

indignor, indignari, indignatus sum 
{[indignus], tr., deem unworthy (of 
one’s self); be angry at, chafe at; 
intr., be angry, be enraged, fret. 


indignus, -a, -um [in-, not +dig- 
nus], adj., of things, unworthy; 
improper, undeserved, unseemly; 


wretched, unfit, shameful, cruel; of 
persons, undeserving, innocent. 

indiscrétus, -a, -um [in-, not +discer- 
no], adj., properly, undistinguished; 
freely, indistinguishable. 

indolés, -lis, f., properly, that which 
grows in (i.e. ts innate in) one, na- 
ture, esp. high and noble nature, 
character, worth. 

indolésco, -doléscere, -dolui, — [in + 
dolésc6, inceptive of doled], zntr., 
begin to feel pain, grieve. 

indomitus, -a, -um [in-, not + do- 
m6], adj., properly, untamed, wild; 


unrestrained, uncontrolled; freely, 
untamable, ungovernable; fierce, 
violent. 


inddétatus, -a, -um [in-, not + détd], 
adj., undowered, without dower. 

indubit6, -are, -Avi, -atum [in + du- 
bitd], znitr., feel doubts (over, 7.e.) 
concerning, doubt, mistrust. 
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indiic6, -diicere, -dixi, -ductus [in + 
dicé], tr., lead to, bring to; (lead, 
2.e.) draw on clothing, etc., put on, 
don. Fig., (lead into, 7.e.) spur on, 
force into, incite, induce, persuade. 

inductus: see indtcoé. 

indulgeo, -dulgére, -dulsi, -dultum, 
intr., be kind to, yield to, yield, give 
scope to (for), gratify, indulge; in- 
dulge in, give one’s self up to, give 
way to. 

indué, induere, indui, inditus, tr., put 
on (clothing, arms, etc.); cover one’s 
self with clothing, etc., deck, array, 
adorn; sé induere, with abl., impale 
one’s self on (see note on x. 681-682). 
Fig., put on, assume. In pass., with 
middle force, as a dep. verb (§§ 149, 
168), put on, don. inditus, -a, -um, 
pf. pass. part. as adj., with abl., clad 
in, adorned with, wearing. 

indiréscé, -diréscere, -dirui, —[in + 
dtrus], wntr., grow hard, become 
rigid, harden. 

Indus, -a, -um, adj., of India, Indian. 
As noun, Indi, Indoérum, pil. m., 
the Indi, the inhabitants of India, 
the (Hast) Indians. 

indttus: see indud. 

inéluctabilis, -e [in-, not + é + luctor], 
adj., properly, of a situation out of 
which one can not (wrestle, t.e.) fight 
his way, inescapable, inevitable, 
unavoidable. 

ine6, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itum [in +e6], 
tr., go into, enter. Fvg., enter upon, 
begin, undertake. 

inermis, -e, and inermus, -a, -um [in-, 
not -+arma], adj., unarmed, de- 
fenseless. 

inermus: see inermis. 

iners, inertis [in-, not + ars], adj., 
unskilled, unskillful; sluggish, in- 
active, idle, spiritless; lifeless. 

inexpertus, -a, -um[in-, not + exper- 
tus], adj., 7 active sense, not hay- 
ing tried, without experience; in 
pass. sense, untried, unessayed, 
unattempted. 

inextricabilis, -e [in-, not + extricé, 
disentangle], adj., inextricable, un- 
solvable. 
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infabricatus, -a, -um [in-, not + fa- 
bricé], adj., unmade, unfashioned, 
unwrought, unhewn. 

infandus, -a, -um [in-, not +fandus], 
adj., unspeakable, unutterable; (be- 
yond words, %.e.) impious, villain- 
ous; grievous, awful, dreadful. As 
noun, infandum, n. acc. sing., used 
as an exclamation, O woe unuttera- 
ble!, oh, horror! 

infans, infantis [in-, not +for], adj., 
properly, without the power of 
speech, speechless; young, infant. 
As noun, infans, infantis, c., infant, 
baby, child. 

infaustus, -a, -um [in-, not +faustus, 
favorable, from faved], adj., unpro- 
pitious, unfavorable; in pass. sense, 
not favored, unlucky, accursed. 

1. infectus: sce inficid. 

2. infectus, -a, -um [in-, not + facid], 
adj., undone (t.e. not yet done), un- 
performed, unfinished; of gold, 
unwrought, unminted, uncoined; 
undone, t.e. revoked, nullified. 

infélix, infélicis [in-, not + félix], adj., 
unfruitful. Fig., im pass. sense, 
unblessed, hapless, ill-starred, ac- 
cursed, wretched; in act. sense, 
baneful, ominous. 

infénsus, -a, -um [in +fend3, old verb, 
strike], adj., properly, of things that 
come into collision with other things, 
hostile, in hostile spirit or manner, 
deadly; enraged, embittered. 

inferiae, -darum, pl. f., offerings to the 
dead, of meal, milk, honey, oil, water, 
sacrifice. 

inferior: see inferus. 

infernus, -a, -um [cf. inferus], adj., 
lying beneath, lower; esp., of, in, 
or pertaining to the underworld, 
infernal, nether; of the shades, of 
the realms beneath. 

inferd, inferre, intuli, inlatus [in + 
fer6], tr., bear to, bring into, carry 
into, carry upon; bear sacrifices to 
an altar or to a god, offer, proffer, 
render; inferre bellum, with dat., 
(bring, 7.e.) begin war against, take 
the field against, assail, attack; 
with sé, or in pass., with middle 
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force, bear one’s self to, go, pro- 
ceed (against), rush, hasten. 

inferus, -a, -um, adj., comp. inferior, 
-ius, swp. infimus or imus, -a, -um, 
lower, beneath; esp., of the under- 
world, nether. F%g., low, lowly, 
humble, mean. In sup., lowest, 
deepest, lowest part of, bottom of, 
foot of; often best rendered by even, 
very. As nouns, inferi, -r6rum, 
pl. m., the dwellers in the under- 
world; imum, imi, n., depth, bot- 
tom, foundation; the bottom of the 
universe, the underworld. 

infestus, -a, -um, adj., in pass. sense, 
assailed, molested, unsafe; 7m act. 
sense, assailing, hostile; deadly, 
dangerous; of a weapon, leveled. 

inficid, -ficere, -féci, -fectus [in + 
facid], tr., properly, perhaps, put or 
dip in (dye, etc.), dye, stain, color, 
steep. Fvg., stain, defile, pollute, 
corrupt. 

infig6, -figere, -fixi, -fixus [in +fig6], 
tr., fix in, fasten on, fasten together, 
interlock; impale; lodge. Fig., 
fasten, lodge, imprint. 

infimus: see inferus. 

infind6, -findere, -fidi, -fissus [in + 
find6], tr., cut into, cleave; plow 
the seas. 

infit, defective verb, counting as pres. 
undic., he (she) begins; esp., begins 
to speak. 

infitior, infitiari, infitiatus sum, intr., 
deny; tr., deny, disown, repudiate. 

infixus: see infigo. 

inflammé, -are, -avi, -atus [in + 
flammé6], ¢tr., set on fire, kindle. 
Fig., fan into a flame, kindle, in- 
flame, fire, arouse, excite. 

inflecté, -flectere, -flexi, -flexus [in + 
flect6], tr., bend. F%g., bend, turn, 
influence, alter, change. 

inflexus: see inflecté. 

infl6, -are, -Avi, -atus [in + fl6, blow], 
tr., blow into, blow upon, inflate, 
swell. 

inférmis, -e [in-, not + forma], adj., 
formless, shapeless, misshapen, hid- 
eous, awful. 
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inform6, -are, -Avi, -atus [in +forma], 
tr., form, shape, fashion. 

infra [akin to inferus], adv., below, be- 
neath. 

infractus: see infring6. 

infrended, infrendére, —, — [in+ 
frend6, frende6, gnash the teeth], 
intr., gnash the teeth, gnash. 

infrénis, -e, and infrénus, -a, -um 
{in-, not + frénum], adj., of horses, 
unbridled; as transferred epithet, of 
riders whose horses go unbridled, 
freely, bold and skillful in horseman- 
ship. F%g., unbridled in passion, 
reckless. 

infrén6, -are, -avi, -atus fin+ 
frénum], tr., properly, put a bridle 
on; bridle; freely, harness. 

infrénus: see infrénis. 

infring6, -fringere, -frégi, -fractus [in 
+frang6], ¢r., break off, break. 
Fig., weaken, damage, impair, in- 
jure; (break, 7.e.) bend, subdue, 
overbear. 

infula, -lae, f., properly, a flock of 
wool knotted on a vitta, then, by 
metonymy (§ 204), a fillet, head- 
band. 

infund6, -fundere, -fidi, -fisus [in + 
2. fundd], ¢r., pour in, pour into, 
pour on, pour; 2” pass., with middle 
force, pour in or upon; in fig. sense, 
of persons, pour into, rush into. 
Fig., (pour, t.e.) throw or cast upon. 
infisus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as 
adj., outpoured, outspread. 

infiisus: see infundo. 

ingemin6o, -are, -avi, -atus [in +ge- 
min6], ¢tr., redouble, double up, re- 
peat; with ictus or vulnera, ply, 
deal thick and fast; intr. (§ 151), be 
redoubled, increase, come thick and 
fast, wax furious. 

ingemo, -gemere, -gemui, -gemitum 
[in +gem6], intr., groan over, sigh 
over, groan, mourn, lament. 

ingéns, ingentis [in-, not + géns, 
genus], adj., contrary to its kind, out 
of tis kind, abnormal, enormous, 
huge, heavy, massive; strong, 
sturdy, powerful, giant. Fvz., 
mighty, huge, giant, great; grievous, 
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severe, intense; of sound, heavy 
deep. : 

inger6o, -gerere, -gessi, -gestus [in + 
gero], tr., properly, carry on, upon, 
or against; heap up on; with téla or 
hastas, fling against in numbers, 
hurl quickly, hurl repeatedly. 

inglérius, -a, -um [in-, not + gloria], 
adj., without glory, unhonored, in- 
glorious. 

ingratus, -a, -um [in-, not +gratus], 
adj., unwelcome, painful; ungrate- 
ful, thankless, unheeding, heedless. 

ingredior, -gredi, -gressus sum [in 
+gradior], entr., walk into, go into, 
go along, advance, proceed, move. 
Fig., enter upon something, engage 
in, begin; of speech, begin to speak 
or answer. 

ingressus: see ingredior. 

ingruo, ingruere, ingrui, —, intr., rush 
on, break into or upon, fall violently 
on; assail, attack, lit. and fig. 

inguen, inguinis, n., abdomen, groin. 

inhaere6, -haerére, -haesi, — [in + 
haered], tntr., stick to or on, cling 
to, cleave to. 

inhibeé, -hibére, -hibui, -hibitus 
{in +habed], tr., lay hold on; hold 
back, restrain, check, curb. 

inhi, -are, -avi, -atum [in +hi6], intr., 
gape over, gape at. F%g., gaze on 
with open mouth, examine eagerly, 
watch eagerly, pore over. 

inhonestus, -a, -um [in-, not + ho- 
nestus, honorable], adj., dishonor- 
able, unseemly, shameful. 

inhorrésco, inhorréscere, inhorrui, — 
{in +horrésc6], intr., bristle; grow 
rough. 

inhospitus, -a, -um [in-, not + hos- 
pitus], adj., inhospitable, unfriend- 
ly; dangerous, deadly. 

inhumatus, -a, -um [in-, not +humd6], 
adj., unburied. 

inicid, inicere, iniéci, iniectus [in + 
iacid], tr., throw in, throw upon, 
fling on, cast or hurl against; with 
sé, fling or hurl one’s self (on), rush 
(on) headlong. Note: for the scan- 
sion see note on disice, i. 70. 
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inicus, iniqua, inicum [in-, not + 
aecus], adj., uneven; unfair, un- 
friendly, partial; unjust, hard, 
severe, dangerous, hazardous. 
Note: for the spelling see note on 
secuntur, i. 185. 

iniectus: see inicio. 

inimicus, -a, -um [in-,not + amicus], 
adj., unfriendly, hostile; of or be- 
longing to an enemy, an enemy’s. 
As noun, inimica, -cae, f., foe, 
enemy. 

initiria, -ae [in-, not + ius], f., injus- 
tice, injury; a wrong, insult, outrage. 

iniussus, -a, -um [in-, not + iubed], 
adj., unbidden, uninvited. 

inlabor, -labi,-lapsus sum [in +1abor], 
antr., glide into, steal into. Fv%g., 
master, overwhelm, inspire. 

inlaetabilis, -e [in-, not +laetor], adj., 
joyless, cheerless, mournful. 

inlatus: see inferdé. 

inlid6, -lidere, -lisi, -lisus [in + 
laed6], t7., strike into, strike against, 
dash upon, dash into. 

inligd, -are, -Avi, -atus [in +lig6], tr., 
bind, fasten on, bind fast; freely, 
fetter, hamper, hinder. 

inlin6, -linere, -lévi, -litus [in + lind, 
daub, smear], t7., smear over, smear 
on, daub. 

inlisus: see inlidd. 

inlid6, -lidere, -lisi, -lisus [in + 
lado], intr. and tr., play (at, against, 
or) with, have sport with; make 
sport of, mock, flout, insult. 

inlistris, -e [in + lustr6], adj., lighted 
up, bright. F%g., illustrious, distin- 
guished, famous. 

inlisus: see inlidé. 

inluviés, -éi {in + 1. ludé], f., matter 
washed together, dirt, filth, squalor. 

innascor, -nasci, -natus sum [in + 
nascor], intr., with dat., be born in, 
be born on; grow on. 

innect6, -nectere, -nexui,-nexus/in + 
nect6], ¢r., tie to, join to, fasten to, 
fasten; bind, wrap, wreathe, gar- 
land. Fig., weave, contrive, devise. 

innexus: see innecté. 

innitor, -niti, -nixus sum [in + nitor], 
intr., support one’s self by (some- 
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thing, expressed in theabl.), rest on, 
lean on. 

inno, -nare, -navi, -natum [in + nd], 
intr. and tr., swim on, swim; freely, 
float on, sail on. 

innocuus, -a, -um [in-, not + noced], 
adj., doing no harm, harmless, in- 
nocent. 

innoxius, -a, -um [in-, not + noxius], 
adj., harmless, innocent. 

innubus, -a, -um [in-, not + nubd], 
adj., unmarried, unwed. 

innumerus, -a, -um [in-, not + nu- 
merus], adj., without or beyond 
number, uncounted, numberless, 
countless, untold. 

inniptus, -a, -um [in-, not + ntbd], 
adj., unmarried, unwed; of Pallas 
(§ 315), maiden, virgin. 

inoléscé, inoléscere, inolévi, inolitum, 
intr., grow in, grow on, grow into, 
take root in, become or be ingrained. 

inopinus, -a, -um [in-, not + opinor, 
suppose, imagine, think], adj., un- 
thought of, undreamed of, unsus- 
pected, unexpected. 

inops, inopis [in-, not + ops], adj., 
without means or resources, help- 
less, poor, needy; destitute (of), 
bereft (of), lacking. 

Indiis, -a, -um, adj., of Ino, daughter 
of Cadmus, who was changed into a 
sea-goddess, Ino’s, son of Ino. 

in primis: see in. 

inquam, inquit, irregular and defective 
verb, first person and third person 
sing., pres. or pf. indic., say I, said I, 
SERS Cipla GEltel es a 

inremeabilis, -e [in-,not + re-, back + 
meé, go], adj., irretraceable, -ad- 
mitting of no return. 

inreparabilis, -e [in-, not + repard6], 
adj., irreparable, irrecoverable, irre- 
trievable. 

inrided, -ridére, -risi, -risus [in + 
rideo], tr., laugh at, mock, jeer at, 
ridicule, deride. 

inrig6, -are, -avi, -atus [in + rig6], 
tr., water, moisten, wet, bedew, lit. 
and fig.; freely, shed like dew. 

inrisus: see inrideé, 
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inmrit6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., excite, 
provoke, goad, anger, incense. 

inritus, -a, -um [in-, not + ratus (from 
reor), valid], adj., invalid, useless, 
void; vain, unavailing, fruitless; 
often =an adv., in vain, fruitlessly. 

inrér6, -are, -Avi, -atus [in + roré, 
bedew, from ros], tr., used with 
dat. and acc., sprinkle on (as 
dew). 

inrump6, -rumpere, -rupi, -ruptus [in 
+rump6], tr. and intr., break into, 
burst into, rush into. 

inru6, inruere, inrui, — [in+rud6], intr., 
rush in or upon, rush on, rush into, 
burst in; press to an attack, press on. 

insania, -ae [insanus], f., unsound- 
ness, esp. of the mind, madness, 
frenzy, insanity; folly, senseless- 
ness, rage. 

insanus, -a, -um [in-, not + sanus], 
adj., unsound mentally, mad, insane, 
frenzied; inspired, prophetic (such 
persons seemed to be beside them- 
selves). 

inscius, -a, -um [in-, not + scid], adj., 
not knowing, ignorant, unwitting, 
unconscious; freely, of one who does 
not understand a given situation, 
bewildered; haud inscius, not una- 
ware of, aware of, well acquainted 
with, familiar with. 

inscrib6, ~scribere, -scripsi, -scriptus 
[in +scrib6, write], ¢r., write in, 
write upon, mark, inscribe. 

insequor, -sequi, -secitus sum [in + 
sequor], tr. and intr., follow, pursue; 
follow in hostile spirit, pursue, as- 
sail; with inf., press on (to), pro- 
ceed, continue, essay. 

inser, -serere, -Sserui, -sertus [in +1. 
sero], ér., weave in, put in, set in, 
insert. 

insert6, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of 
inser6é], ¢r., put into, thrust into, 
insert. 

insertus: see inser6. 

insidiae, -arum [cf. inside6d, sit in, 
sit upon, occupy; insid6], pl. f., 
properly, (secret) occupation of a 
place, ambuscade, ambush. Fv., 
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snare, stratagem, 
treachery. 

insidior, insidiari, insidiatus sum [in- 
sidiae], atr., lie in ambush, lie in 
wait against some one (i.e. to attack 
him); freely, of a wolf prowling 
around a sheepfold, prowl around. 

Insid6, -sidere, -sédi, -sessus [in + 
sid6], ¢r. and intr., sit down in or on, 
settle on; occupy, take possession of, 
master, overpower. 

insigne: see insignis. 

insignid, -ire, -ivi or ii, -itus [insig- 
nis], tr., properly, distinguish by a 
mark or a device, mark, adorn, 
deck. 

insignis, -e [in + signum], adj., prop- 
erly, having a distinguishing mark, 
distinguished, conspicuous. F%g., 
conspicuous, splendid, preéminent, 
renowned, famous. As noun, in- 
signe, -nis, n., a distinguishing 
mark, device, decoration, orna- 
ment, badge; esp., soldiers’ accouter- 
ments, harness, costume. 

insinud, -are, -avi, -atus [in + sinus], 
tr., work (something) in by a wind- 
ing, tortuous movement, wind in; 
antr. (§151), work one’s way (in or 
awnto), penetrate secretly or im- 
perceptibly, steal (into), creep (into). 

insist6, -sistere, -stiti, — [in +sistdé], 
tr. and intr. (§151), set on, put on; 
esp., set one’s self on, set foot on, 
stand on, tread on. /J%g., press on, 
pursue, devote one’s self to; persist, 
persevere. 

insomnium, -ni or -nii [in +somnium], 
n., a dream, a vision. 

inson6é, -sonare, -sonui, — [in+ 
sono], zwtr., sound, resound, ring, 
echo; of @ whip, crack, snap; tr. 
(§§ 140, 142), cause to snap or 
crack, rattle. 

insOdns, insontis [in-, not + s6dns], adj., 
guiltless, innocent. 

insOpitus, -a, -um [in-, not + sdpid], 
adj., never put to sleep, unsleeping, 
sleepless. 

inspératus, -a, -um [in-, not + spérd6], 
adj., unhoped for, unlooked for, un- 
expected. 


trick, artifice, 
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inspicié, -spicere, -spexi, -spectus [in 
+specid, old verb, look, look at], tr 
look into, look upon; look over, 
overlook, command (a view of). 

inspir6, -are, -avi, -atus [in + spir6], 
tr., blow into or upon, breathe into. 
Fig., breathe into, implant, lodge, 
impart. 

instabilis, -e [in-, not +st6], adj., in- 
capable of standing still, unsteady, 
unstable. 

instar, 7., indecl., an image, likeness; 
form, figure, appearance; size, bulk; 
value, worth; with gen., virtually a 
prep., like to, esp. in size, bulk, etc., 
the (very) image of, huge as, etc. 

instaur6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., renew, 
repeat, begin afresh. I[g., restore, 
refresh, renew. 

instern6, -sternere, -stravi, -stratus 
{in +sternd], tr., spread over, strew 
over, lay on, cover, strew. 

instig6, -are, -avi, -atus, ¢r., spur on, 
goad on. Jig., stimulate, encour- 
age, spur on. 

institud, TEU Ore: -stitui, -stititus [in 
+statud], tr., put on, place on, put 
into; fix, ee up; build, erect, found, 
establish; arrange, set in order: 
ordain, appoint, order. 

inst6, instare, institi, — [in +st6], intr., 
stand in, stand on, stand over; press 
closely (with questions, entreaties, 
eic.), urge; press close upon, pursue 
closely a foe, a rival, etc., threaten: 
tr. (a rare use), ply vigorously, hur- 
ry. Fig., be near, be at hand, be 
pressing; press on, push on a task, 
etc., drive with all speed, urge for- 
ward, ply; with <winf., proceed 
hastily or earnestly (to), strive 
eagerly (to), proceed (to). 

instratus: see insterno. 

instrictus: see instrud. 

instru, -struere, -struxi, -strictus [in 
+strud6], tr., pile up, heap up; build, 
erect; arrange, set in order, draw up, 
marshal, array, esp. in battle line: 
furnish, equip, fit out. instrictus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., ar- 
ranged, drawn up, arrayed; fur- 
nished (with), equipped (with). 
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insuétus, -a, -um [in-, not + suétus], 
adj., in act. sense, unused to, 
unfamiliar with; 7m pass. sense, un- 
familiar, unusual, unwonted, strange. 

insula, -lae, f., an island. 

insult6, -are, -avi, -atum [in + sultd, 
salté, freq. of salid], intr., leap on, 
dance on, trample on. F%g., exult 
over, mock, revile, insult. 

insum, inesse, infui, — [in + sum], 
antr., be in, be upon. 

insud, -suere, -sui, -situs [in + oar 
tr., sew in, stitch in. 

insuper [in+ super], adv., above, on 
(the) top. Fg., over and above, be- 
yond, besides, moreover, in addi- 
tion. 

insuperabilis, -e [in-, not + superd], 
adj., unconquerable, invincible. 

insurg6, -surgere, -surréxi, -surréc- 
tum [in + surg6], intr., rise upon; 
with rémis, rise on, t.e. bend vigor- 


ously to, ply vigorously; freely, 
rise up, rise. 
intactus, -a, -um [in-, not + tangd], 


adj., untouched; of cattle un- 
touched by the yoke, unbroken; of 
grain, unreaped, uncut, hence tall, 
standing; of youth, strength, etc., un- 
impaired, intact, strong, sturdy; un- 
defiled, pure, chaste, virgin. 

integer, integra, integrum [in-, not 
+tang6], adj., untouched, whole, 
entire, unimpaired, fresh, sturdy, 
vigorous. 

intemeratus, -a, -um [in-, not + te- 
mer6], adj., unprofaned, unviolated, 
unsullied, pure. 

intempestus, -a, -um, adj., untimely, 
unseasonable; esp. in the expression 
intempesta nox, of wncertain sense: 
perhaps, profound night, dark night, 
the dead of night. 

intemptatus, -a, -um [in-, not + temp- 
to], adj., unattempted, untried, un- 
tested. 

intend6, -tendere, -tendi, -tentus [in 
+tend6], tr., stretch out, stretch, ex- 
tend; strain, draw taut; with véla, 
stretch out, strain, fill, swell. inten- 
tus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., 
in fig. sense, strained on some task, 
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or on some sight, expectant, atten- 
tive, intent, eager. 

intent6, -are, -avi, -atus [freg. of 
intend6], tv., stretch out toward or 
against, brandish threateningly. 
Fig., threaten, menace with. 

intepésco, -tepéscere, -tepui, — [in + 
tepéscé], wnir., grow or become 
warm. 

inter, prep. with acc., used (1) of space, 
between, among, within, into the 
midst of, into, (2) of time, between, 
during, within, in the course of, (3) 
with a reflex. pron., nos, vis, and 
esp. sé, to denote reciprocity, with, 
among, against, to (ourselves, your- 
selves, one ancther, etc.). 

intercipi6, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus 
[inter +capio], tr., properly, catch a 
thing in the midst of its course or 
progress, intercept. 

interclid6, -clidere, -clisi, -clisus 
[inter +claud6], tr., shut off, cut off, 
hinder, hamper, detain. 

interdum, adv., now and again, some- 
times, at times, on occasion. 

interea, adv., in the meantime, mean- 
while; presently. 

intere6,-ire,-ivi or -ii,-itum [inter +e6], 
intr., properly, go among a number 
of things and be lost among them, 
disappear; perish, die. 

interfor, -fari, -fatus sum [inter + 
for], tr., speak between, 1.e. interrupt. 

interfundé, -fundere, -ftidi, -fisus 
{inter +2. fund6], ¢r., pour between; 
in pass., with middle force, flow be- 
tween. interfiisus, -a, -um, pf. 
pass. part. as adj., flowing between; 
overflowed, suffused, stained, flecked. 

interfiisus: see interfund6. 

interim6, -imere, -émi, -émptus [inter 
+em6], tr., (take, 7. e.) put out of 
the way, remove, slay, kill. 

interior, -ius, gen. -dris [inter], adj., 
comp., inner, interior, on the inside, 
toward theinside;inner part of;sup., 
intimus, -a, -um, innermost, inmost; 
remotest. 

interius [interior], adv., within. 

interlu6, -luere, -lui, — [inter + 1. 1u6], 
tr., wash between, flow between. 
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internect6, -nectere, -nexui, -nexus 
[inter +nect6], tr., bind up, fasten, 
confine. 

internddium, -di or -dii [inter +nédus], 
n., properly, a space between knots 
of sinews or between joints; freely, 
joint. 

interpres, -pretis, c., a go-between or 
agent between two parties; mediator, 
messenger, envoy; esp., a mediator 
between the gods and mortals, ea- 
plaining or interpreting the divine 
will, expounder, interpreter. 

interritus, -a, -um [in-, not +terred], 
adj., unterrified, undismayed, un- 
daunted, fearless. 

interrumpo, -rumpere, -rupi, -ruptus 
{inter +rump6], ¢r., break asunder, 
break off. Fig., break off, suspend, 
interrupt. 

interruptus: see interrump6. 

intervallum, -li [inter +vallus, stake, 
paling], n., properly, the space be- 
tween palings in a stockade; freely, 
space, interval, distance. 

intexd, -texere, -texui, -textus [in + 
tex6], tr., weave into, inweave, 
embroider; interweave, intertwine, 
interlace. 

intextus: see intex6. 

intibum, -bi, n., endive, succory. 

intimus: see interior. 

intond, intonare, intonui, — [in+ 
ton6], intr., thunder (against). Fig., 
thunder at, thunder against, threat- 
en; roar, resound, echo. 

inténsus, -a, -um [in-, not + tonded], 
adj., unshorn (i.e. thick-fleeced); of 
trees, unclipped, untrimmed; of per- 
sons, unshorn, unshaven; youthful. 

intorqued, -torquére, -torsi, -tortus 
[in +torqued], tr., twist, turn; hurl 
against, hurl into, cast against, 
fling. 

intra, prep. with acc., in expressions 
both of rest and motion, within, in- 
side, into, in. 

intractabilis, -e [in-, not + tractabilis], 
adj., unmanageable, invincible; 
fierce, wild, savage, violent. 

intrem6, intremere, intremui, — [in + 
trem6], intr., tremble, quake, quiver. 
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intrd, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., go into, 
enter, go or pass between. 

introgredior, -gredi, -gressus sum 
{intré, adv., within +gradior], ?r., 
step into, walk into, come in, enter. 

introgressus: seeintrogredior. 

intus [in], adv., on the inside, within. 

inultus, -a, -um [in-, not +ulciscor], 
adj., unavenged. 


inundé, inundare, —, — [in +undal, 
intr., overflow, flow, stream, lit. and 
figuratively. 


initilis, -e, [in-, not + itilis, useful], 
adj.,useless, profitless, unserviceable. 

Inuus, Inui: see castrum. 

invad6, -vadere, -vasi, -vasus fin + 
vad6], tr., go into, go against, enter, 
rush into, rush upon, assail, attack. 
Fig., enter on, undertake, essay; 
attack with words, assail, upbraid, 
reproach. 

invalidus, -a, -um [in-, not + validus], 
adj., infirm, enfeebled, feeble, weak. 

invectus: see inveh6. 

inveho, -vehere, -vexi, -vectus [in + 
veh6], tr., bear in, bear into, carry 
against; 7 pass. (sc. navi or navi- 
bus), sail in or on, sail into, sail; with 
equoé, equis, or curri, expressed or 
understood, ride, drive, advance, 
move. 

inveni6, -venire, -véni, -ventus [in + 
venio], t7., come upon, light upon, 
hit on, find; find out, learn, dis- 
cover, ascertain. 

inventor, -tdris [invenid], m., discov- 
erer, inventor, contriver, deviser. 

inventus: see invenio. 

invergo, invergere, —, — [in +verg6], 
tr., turn down, upturn (goblets, etc., 
to empty their contents), empty; 
pour out on, pour upon. 

invictus, -a, -um [in-, not +vincd], 
adj., properly, unconquered, but us- 
ually unconquerable, invincible. 

invide6, -vidére, -vidi, -visus [in + 
vided], intr., properly, look askance 
at, envy; with dat., or as tr., with 
acc. and dat., envy, grudge; with 
anf., begrudge, be unwilling (that). 
invisus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as 
adj., hated, detested, odious. 
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invidia, -ae [invided], f., envy, jeal- 
ousy, hatred, malice; unpopularity. 

invididsus, -a, -um [invidus], adj., en- 
vying, envious; envy-provoking, en- 
viable, envied; unpopular. 

invidus, -a, -um [cf. invidedé], adj., 
envious, grudging; envy-provoking, 
hateful, hostile. 

invigild, -are, —, — [in +vigild, keep 
awake], intr., be awake over (or on 
account of something), be attentive 
to, devote one’s energies to, pursue 
diligently. 

invis6, -visere, -visi, -visus [in +vis6], 
tr., go to see, visit; look after, look 
on, view. 

invisus: see invided. 

invit6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., invite, 
esp. as a guest, entertain; invite, 
summon, challenge. F%g., allure, 
attract, incite. 

invitus, -a, -um, adj., against one’s 
will, unwilling, reluctant; often = an 
adv., unwillingly, reluctantly. 

invius, -a, -um [in-, not +via], adj., 
pathless, trackless, impassable, in- 
accessible. 

invocé, -are, -Avi, -atus [in +vocd], tr., 
call to one’s help, call on, appeal to, 
invoke. 

involv6, -volvere, -volvi, -volitus [in + 
volv6], tr., roll to, roll on, roll; freely, 
roll up, wrap up, envelop, infold, 
robe, clothe, lit. and figuratively. 

Ié, lus (Greek form), f., 16, the beauti- 
ful daughter of Inachus, beloved by 
Jupiter. In jealousy, Juno trans- 
formed her into a cow, and sent a 
gadfly to torment her. In the form 
of a cow Ié wandered far and wide, 
tall she reached Egypt, where she was 
restored to her original shape. 

Idlciacus, -a, -um [Idlcus, Iolcus, a 
city im Thessaly, Greece, Jason’s 

_ native city], adj., of Iolcus, Iolcus’s. 

Ionius, -a, -um, adj., Ionian (i.e. of the 
Ionian Sea, which lay between the 
Peloponnesus, Greece, and lower 
Italy). As noun, lonium, -ni or -nii 
(sc. mare), n., the Ionian Sea. 

Iopas, -pae, m., lépas, a musician or 
bard at the court of Dido. 
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Iphitus, -ti, m., Iphitus, a Trojan. 

ipse, ipsa, ipsum, gen. ipsius, inten- 
sive adj. and pron., used (1) with 
nouns, (2) with other pronouns ex- 
pressed or implied, esp. with those of 
the third person, self, selves, himself, 
herself, itself, themselves; often the 
best rendering is very, mere, in per- 
son, even, actually; of the chief per- 
sonage in a company, master, leader, 
chief; of one’s own motion, volun- 
tarily, willingly. 

ira, irae, f., anger, wrath, passion, 
rage, resentment; in pl., angry pas- 
sions, passions. 

irascor, irasci, iratus sum [ira], intr., 

_ become angry, be angry, rage. 

Iris, Iridis, f., the goddess Iris, the 
messenger of Juno (§ 314). 

is, ea,id, dem. pron., he, she, it, in pl., 
they; this, that; such, of such sort. 

Ismara, -ro6rum, pl. n., Ismara, a town 
in Thrace, at the foot of Mount 
Ismarus. 

Ismarius, -a, -um [Ismara], adj., Is- 
marian, Thracian. 

Isménos, -ni, m., Ismenus. (1) A 
river of Boebtia, near Thebes. (2) 
A son of Niobe. 

iste, ista, istud, gen. istius, dem. adj., 
referring esp. to the person addressed, 
this of yours, this, that, such; often 
with a tone of contempt, such, such 
sorry. As dem. pron., this, that, in 
pl., these, those, often with a tone of 
contempt. 

istic [iste], adv., properly, there where 
you are, there, in that place. 

istine [iste], adv., from your (present) 
place, thence. 

ita [is], adv., so, just so, thus, in such a 
way or manner; under these circum- 
stances (the word may refer either to 
what precedes or to what follows). 

Italia, -ae, f., Italy. 

Italis, -lidis, adj., in f., Italian. As 
noun, Italides, -dum, pl. f., women of 

. Italy, Italian women. 

Italus, -a, -um, adj., of Italy, Italian. 
As noun, Itali, -lérum, pl. m., the 
Italians. 
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iter, itineris [e6], n., a going, journey, 
march, voyage; by metonymy, of the 
route followed, way, road, path. 

iter6, -are, -Avi, -Atus [iterum], tr., do 
a second time, do repeatedly. 

iterum, adv., a second time, again; 
iterumque iterumque, again and 
again, repeatedly. 

Ithaca, -cae, f., Ithaca, an island in 
the Ionian Sea, home of Laértes and 
his son, Ulysses. 

Ithacus, -a, -um [Ithaca], adj., of 
Ithaca, Ithacan. As noun, Ithacus, 
-ci, m., an inhabitant of Ithaca, an 
Ithacan; esp., Ulysses. 

iuba, iubae, f., mane; by metonymy, a 
hairy crest of a helmet or of a snake. 

iubar, iubaris, n., light of the heavenly 
bodies, brightness, radiance, sheen. 

iubeé, iubére, iussi, iussus, tr., order, 
command, bid. iussum, iussi, pf. 
pass. part. as noun, n., bidding, 
order, command. 


iticundus, -a, -um, adj., pleasant, 
pleasing, delightful, charming, 
agreeable. 


iudex, iidicis [iis +dicé], m., one who 
pronounces justice, juryman, um- 
pire, judge. 

iudicium, -ci or -cii [itis +dicé], n., 
a decision, a judgment, verdict. 

iugalis, -e [iugum], adj., of a yoke; of 
horses, yoked. F1g., of the marriage 
yoke or union, marriage (as adj.), 
nuptial, matrimonial. 

iugerum, -ri, n., a juger, a Roman 
land measure, containing about five- 
eighths of an acre; freely, an acre. 

iug6, -are, -avi, -atus [iugum], fr., 
bind, join, unite, esp. in marriage. 

iugulé, -are, -avi, -atus [iugulum], 
tr., cut the throat of, slay, kill. 

iugulum, -li [iugum, iung6], n., prop- 
erly, a yoke, esp., the collar bone 
(which [yokes, t.e.] joins the shoulders 
and the breast); freely, throat, neck. 

iugum, iugi [iung6é], n., yoke for oxen 
and horses; by metonymy, yoke of 
cattle, team, pair, span of steeds, 
steeds; rower’s bench, thwart, seat 
in a boat; a mountain height, ridge. 
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Tulius, Lali or Lulii, m., Julius, a name 
borne by the members of the Géns 
Tilia, esp. by Caius (in Latin Gaius) 
Julius Caesar, and by Augustus. 

liilus, -li, m., Iilus, a name or title of 
Ascanius. See Ilus. 

iinctira, -rae [iung6], f., a joining to- 
gether; by metonymy, a joint, fasten- 
ing. 

iung6, iungere, itnxi, iinctus, ¢r., join 
(together), bind (together), unite, lit. 
and fig.; unite in marriage, marry; 
(unite, v.e.) order, arrange, set in 
order; unite animals, 7.e. yoke, har- 
ness; with foedus (treaty), strike, 
form, cement. 

lind, Iindnis, f., Juno, Queen of the 
Gods. See § 314. 

Iuindénius, -a, -um [ind], adj., of Juno, 
Junonian, Juno’s. 

Iuppiter, Iovis, m., Jupiter. See §§312- 
313. 

iur6, -are, -avi, -atum [ius], ztr., take 
an oath, swear; with acc. of the power 
by which the oath is taken, swear by. 

ius, iiris, n., right, justice, law, esp. 
law as ordained by human powers, 
duty; a (legal) right or privilege. 

iussum: see iubed. 

1. iussus: see iubed. 

2. iussus, iussts [iubed], 
command. 

iusté [iistus], adv., rightfully, rightly, 
lawfully. 

iustitia, -ae [iistus], f., justice, equity, 
righteousness, right. 

iustus, -a, -um [its], adj., properly, in 
accordance with law and right, right, 
righteous, just, fair, equitable; that 
to which one has a right, normal, 
proper. 

Iiturna, -nae, f., Juturna, a water 
nymph, sister of Turnus (§ 326). 
iuvenalis, -e {iuvenis], adj., of or per- 
taining to youth or a youth, youth- 

ful, young. 

iuvenaliter [iuvendlis], adv., i the 
manner of a man in the prime of 
life, with all one’s youthful strength. 

iuvenca, -cae [feminine of iuvencus], 
f., a heifer. 

iuvencus, -a, -um [cf. iuvenis], 


m., order, 


adj., 
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young. As noun, iuvencus, -ci (sc. 
bés), m., bullock, steer, bull. 
fuvenis, -e, adj., young, youthful; in 
the prime of life, full-grown, mature. 
As noun, iuvenis, -nis, c., young 
person, young man, youth; /fuwll- 
grown son, son. The word is applied 
properly to those between 80 and 45 
years of age, often, however, to those 
between 16 and 46, and esp. to sol- 
diers, as in the prime of life; hence, 
fighting men, warriors, heroes. 
iuventa, -tae [cf. iuvenis], f., youth, 
(early) manhood. 
iuventas, -tatis [cf. iuvenis], f., youth. 
iuventis, -titis [cf. iuvenis], f., youth, 
early manhood; by metonymy, young 
persons, the youth; esp., soldiery, 
warriors, fighting men. Seeiuvenis. 
iuv6, iuvare, iivi, ittus, tr., help, aid, 
assist, succor; please, delight, gratify. 
iuxta, adv., near, near by, hard by, 
nigh. As prep., with acc., near, hard 
by, close to, by the side of, beside. 
Ixi6n, -onis, m., Ixion, King of the 
Lapithae, and father of Pirithoiis. 
He sought to outrage Juno, and was 
therefore hurled by Jupiter into 
Tartarus to suffer everlasting punish- 
ment. Most authorities describe him 
as bound to a revolving wheel; Vergil 
pictures him as cowering beneath a 
stone which is ever threatening to 
fall. 


L 


labans: see labo. 

labefaci6, -facere, -féci, -factus [labd 
+ facid], tr., cause to totter, shake. 
Fig., shake, cause to waver, agitate, 
distress, disquiet. 

labefactus: see labefacié. 

labés, labis [labor], f., properly, a fall- 
ing, sinking down or in, caving in 
(of ground or buildings), avalanche, 
collapse; ruin, destruction. Fv%g., 
avalanche; spot, stain, taint, blem- 
ish, defect. 

Labici, -cérum, pl. m., the Labici, 
the people of Labicum, a town of 
Latium, between Tusculum and 
Praeneste. 
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lab6, -are, -avi, -atum [cf. labor], 
intr., totter, stagger, waver, give 
way, yield. Fg., waver, be un- 
steady, vacillate. labans, labantis, 
pres. part. act. as adj., in fig. sense, 
wavering, yielding, melting. 

labor or lab6s, laboris, m., toil, exer- 
tion, labor, diligence; by metonymy, 
work, task, care, concern, business; 
effort, attempt, essay; of the results 
of toil, labor, handiwork, work; 
(toil, v.e.) sorrow, trouble, agony, 
hardship, disaster, danger, diffi- 
culty. Personified, Labor or Labés, 
Labéoris, m., Hardship, Labor, Toil. 

labor, labi, lapsus sum, intr., prop- 
erly, move gently and smoothly, 
glide (on), slip, fall, sink; of a bird, 
glide down, dart down, swoop; of a 
house, totter, sink, fall. Fig., of 
time, pass quickly, quickly, and 
surely, glide or slip away, fly; (sink, 
fall, i.e.) totter, perish, fail, decline, 
fade away, wane. 

labor6, -are, -avi, -atus [labor], inér., 
toil, exert one’s self, labor, work; tr., 
work (tapestries, etc.), embroider, 
broider. 

labés: see labor. 

Labyrinthus, -thi, m., the Labyrinth 
or Maze built by Daedalus for King 
Minos at Gnosus in Crete, to contain 
the Minotaur. See Min6taurus. 

lac, lactis, n., milk; freely, milky juice 
of plants and herbs, sap. 

Lacaenus, -a, -um, adj., found only 
in f., Spartan. As noun, Lacaena, 


-nae, f., a Spartan woman, esp. 
Helen. 
Lacedaemonius, -a, -um, adj., of 


Lacedaemon, %.e. Sparta, Lacedae- 
monian, Spartan. 

lacer, lacera, lacerum, adj., mangled, 
torn, maimed, lacerated, marred, 
disfigured. 

laceré, -are, -avi, -atus [lacer], ¢r., 
tear in pieces, rend, mangle, maim. 

lacertus, -ti, m., the muscular part of 
the arm, the upper arm, from the 
shoulder to the elbow; freely, arm; by 
metonymy, sinews, muscles, thews. 

lacessitus: see lacesso. 
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lacess6, lacessere, lacessivi, laces- 
situs, tr., excite, provoke, irritate, 
stir up, challenge, assail, attack, 
threaten; with pugnam or bella, stir 
up, arouse, provoke. 

Lacinius, -a, -um, adj., of Lacinium, 
a promontory of the eastern coast of 
Bruttium, in Southern Italy, near 
Croton, on which stood a famous 
temple of Juno, Lacinian, 

lacrima, -mae, f., a tear. 

lacrimabilis, -e [lacrimal], adj., worthy 
of tears; piteous, mournful; full of 
tears, tearful. 

lacrim6, -are, -avi, -atum [lacrimal], 
antr., shed tears, weep. 

lacrimoésus, -a, -um [lacrimal], adj., 
tearful; tear-causing, drawing tears. 

lacteus, -a, -um [lac], adj., full of 
milk, rich in milk, milky; by meton- 
ymy, milk-like, milk-white, milky. 

lacus, lacis, m., a lake, pond, pool; 
(water) basin, vat. 

Lad6én, Ladonis, m., Ladon, an Arca- 
dian, ally of the Trojans. 

laed6, laedere, laesi, laesus, ¢tr., 
strike, dash; hurt by striking, injure, 


damage. Fig., hurt, injure; out- 
rage, violate, profane; thwart, 
baffle. 


laena, laenae, f., an outer garment of 
wool, ample in size, a cloak, mantle. 

Laértius, -a, -um, adj., of Laértes, the 
father of Ulysses, Laértian; freely, 
Ithacan. 

laesus: see laedo. 

laetitia, -ae [laetus], f., joyousness, 
enjoyment, gladness, joy. 

laetor, laetari, laetatus sum [laetus], 
intr., be joyous, be glad, rejoice; 
with abl., find delight in, rejoice in; 
with inf., rejoice, delight. 

laetus, -a, -um, adj., joyful, joyous, 
glad, cheerful, merry; with abl., de- 
lighting in, taking pride in, proud of, 
pleased (with), satisfied (by or with); 
by metonymy, of things that cause joy, 
pleasing, delightful; lucky, auspi- 
cious, favoring, helpful; of soil or 
crops, joyous, 1.e. fertile, fruitful, 
rich, abundant; of cattle, fat, sleek; 
with gen., abounding in, rich in. 


LAEVUS 


laevus, -a, -um, adj., left, on the left 
hand or side, on the left, to the left. 
Fig., left-handed, i.e. awkward (the 
left hand is usually awkward and 
clumsy as compared with the right), 
clumsy, foolish, silly, infatuate, 
warped; misguided, blinded; unfay- 
orable, unpropitious. As nouns, 
laeva, laevae (sc. manus), f., the 
left hand; laeva, laevorum (sc. 
loca), pl. n., the places on the left, 
the left side, the left. 

Lagus, Lagi, m., Lagus, a Rutulian. 

lambé, lambere, —, —,tr., lick. Fig., 
esp. of fire, lick, play about, touch. 

lamenta, -torum, pl. n., wailing, cries, 
lamentation. 

lamentabilis, -e [lamenta, lamentor, 
bewail], adj., lamentable, mournful, 
pitiable. 

lammina, -nae, f., a thin piece or layer 
of metal, wood, marble, etc.; plate, 
leaf, layer. 

lampas, lampadis, f., a light, torch, 
lamp. Fi%g., the torch of the sun. 

Lamus, Lami, m., Lamus, a Rutulian. 

Lamyrus, -ri, m., Lamyrus, a Rutu- 
lian. 

lancea, -ae, f., a light spear, lance, 
dart. 

langueé, languére, —, —, intr., be 
faint, be exhausted; droop, die. 

languésco, languéscere, langui, — 
[inceptive of langueé], intr., become 
faint, grow feeble, grow faint. Fig., 
of flowers, languish, droop, fail. 

languidus, -a, -um [langued], adj., 
faint, feeble, languid; of sleep, 
languid, languorous, heavy, pro- 
found. 

laniger, 
wool +ger6], 
woolly, fleecy. 

lani6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., tear to 
pieces. 

lantig6, -ginis [akin to lana, wool], 
f., woolliness, woolly substance; 
down of plants, down on the cheeks. 

lanx, lancis, f., dish, wsually of metal 
and of large size, platter, charger; a 
dish, plate, pan or scale of a balance 
or pair of scales. 


lanigera, lanigerum 
adj., 


{lana, 
wool-bearing, 


LAR 


Laoco6én, -ontis, m., Laécoén, a son 
of Priam, priest of Neptune, who 
drove a spear into the Wooden Horse; 
shortly afterwards he and his two sons 
were killed by two serpents while he 
was offering sacrifice to Neptune. 

Laodamia, -ae, f., Laddamia, wife of 
Protesilatis, a Greek killed at Troy; 
for love of him Laédamia killed her- 
self that she might be with him wn the 
underworld. 

Laomedontéus, -a, -um, adj., of La- 
6medon, the father of Priam, notorious 
for his trickery and for his broken 
promises, LaGmedontian; freely, Tro- 
jan (in derogatory, scornful sense). 

Laomedontiadés, -dae, m., a descend- 
ant of Ladémedon; in pl., the 
Trojans. Sce Laomedontéus. 

Laomedontius, -a, -um, adj., of La- 
6medon; freely, Trojan. See Lao- 
medontéus. 

lapiddsus, -a, -um [lapis], adj., full 


of stones, stony. F%g., hard as 
stone, stony. 
lapis, lapidis, m., a stone, stone; 


Parius lapis, the Parian stone, 7.e. 
marble. See Paros. 

Lapithae, -tharum, pl. m., the Lapi- 
thae, a people of Thessaly, who, 
at the wedding of Pirithotis, became 
anvolved in a quarrel with the Cen- 
taurs. Vergil ascribes this quarrel 
to the agency of Mars, but does not 
go into details. 

lapso, lapsare, —, — [freg. of labor], 
intr., slip, slide, totter, stagger. 

1. lapsus: see labor. 

2. lapsus, lapsts [labor], m., aslipping, 
sinking, falling; smooth, gliding 
motion, quick course; of birds, flight, 
swoop, dart; of stars, course, orbit. 

laquear, -aris [akin to lacus], n., wsual- 
ly in pl., a hollow, esp. the hol- 
lows (panels) between the intersect- 
ing crossbeams of a ceiling; in pl., 
paneled ceiling, fretted ceiling. 

Lar, Laris, m., usually in pl., a Lar, 
a protecting deity of some particular 
spot, esp. of a household, a house- 
hold god. See §§ 331-334. 
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largior, largiri, largitus sum [largus], 
tr., give freely, bestow freely, lav- 
ish, grant, accord. 

largus, -a, -um, adj., copious, plenti- 
ful, abundant, generous, unstinted. 

Laridés, -dae, m., Larides, a Rutulian. 

Larina, -nae, f., Larina, a comrade 
of Camilla. 

Larissaeus, -a, -um, adj., of Larissa, 
an ancient town of Thessaly, some- 
tumes described as the home of 
Achilles, Larissean; by metonymy 
(§ 204), Thessalian. 

lassus, -a, -um, adj., wearied, weary, 
tired, fatigued. F%g., tired, droop- 
ing. 

1até [latus], adv., widely, far and wide, 
afar, in all directions. 

latebrae, -brarum [lated], pl. f., hid- 
ing-place, retreat, recess, covert; 
lair, den of a wild beast or a bird of 
prey. . 

latebrésus, -a, -um [latebrae], adj., 
full of hiding-places; of rocks, cran- 
nied, cavernous. 

laténs: see lated. 

lated, latére, latui, —, intr., lie hidden, 
be hidden, be concealed, lurk, 
skulk, hide; lie sheltered, be secure. 
F%g., remain hid, be unknown; tr., a 
poetical use, be hid from, remain un- 
known to. laténs, latentis, pres. 
part. act. as adj., hidden, secret, un- 
known. 

latex, laticis, m., fluid, liquid in gen- 
eral; used of water, wine, oil. 

1. Latinus, -a, -um [Latium], adj., of 
Latium, Latian, Latin. As noun, 
Latini, -ndrum, pl. m., the dwellers 
in Latium, the Latins. 

2. Latinus, -ni, m., Latinus, son of 
Faunus and a nymph Marica, King 
of Laurentum in Latium at the time 
of Aeneas’s coming to Italy. He 
welcomed Aeneas and offered him his 
daughter Lavinia in marriage. 

Latium, Lati or Latii, n., Latium, a 
district in Central Italy, between the 
River Tiber and the River Liris, the 
Apennines, and the sea. In this 
district Rome lay. 


LAVO 


Laténa, -nae, f., Latona, mother, by 
Jupiter, of Apollo and Diana. 

Latonius, -a, -um [Latona], adj., of or 
belonging to Latona, Latonian. 

Latous, -a, -um [Laté = Latonal], adj., 
of Latona, Latona’s. 

latrator, -toris [latr6], m., barker. 

latratus, -tis [latrd], m., barking, bay- 
ing. 

latré, latrénis, m., properly, a hireling, 
esp. a hireling soldier; then, since the 
conduct of hireling soldiers was often 
not of the best, robber, freebooter, 
brigand; freely, hunter (because the 
hunter robs the woods of game). 

latr6, -are, -avi, -atum, intr., bark, 
bay. 

latus, lateris, n., of persons, side, flank, 
thigh; of animals, side, flank; freely, 
side, e.g. of an island, bier, ship. 

1. latus: see feré. 

2. latus, -a, -um, adj., broad, wide, 
wide-spreading, far-reaching, spa- 
cious. As noun, latum, lati, n., 
breadth, width. 

laud6, -are, -avi, -atus [laus], ¢r., 
praise, commend, laud, extol. 

Lauréns, Laurentis, adj., of Lauren- 
tum, a town on the coast of Latium, 
city of King Latinus, Laurentian. 
As noun, Laurentés, -tum, pl. m., 
the Laurentians. 

laurus, lauri or lauris, f., bay-tree, 
laurel-tree, laurel; by metonymy, 
laurel crown, wreath of laurel. 

laus, laudis, f., praise, glory, renown; 
by metonymy, of conduct that wins 
praise, merit, worth, prowess. 

Lausus, Lausi, m., Lausus, the son of 
Mezentius, slain by Aeneas. 

Lavinia, -ae, f., Lavinia, daughter of 
King Latinus. 

Lavinium, -ni or -nii, ., Lavinium, 
a city of Latium, represented as 
founded by Aencas and named by 
him after his wife, Lavinia. 

Lavinius, -a, -um [Lavinium], adj., 
of Lavinium, Lavinian. 

lavo, lavare, lavi, lavatus, and lavo, 
lavere, lavi, lautus and létus, tr., 
wash, bathe, lave; wash off, wash 
away; wet, drench, moisten, bedew. 


LAXO 


lax6, -are, -avi, -atus [laxus], ?r., 
make wide, make roomy, stretch 
out; loosen, undo, open; open up, 
make free or clear, clear; release 
(persons, etc., by opening the barriers 
that confine them), set free. 

laxus, -a, -um, adj., wide, roomy, 
spacious; loose, open. F%g., loose, 
lax, slack, free. 

lea, leae, f., lioness. 

leaena, -nae, /., lioness. 

lebés, lebétis, m., kettle, caldron. 

Lebinthus, -thi, f., Lebinthus, an 
island in the Aegean Sea. 

lectus, lecti, m., bed, couch. 

léctus: see lego. 

Léda, Lédae, f., Leda, wife of Tyn- 
dareus, King of Sparta. She was 
mother of Helen, Castor, and Pollux. 

Lédaeus, -a, -um [Léda], adj., of 
Leda; freely, daughter of Leda (an 
epithet of Hermione, who was, 
through Helen, granddaughter of 
Leda). 

légifer, légifera, légiferum [léx + 
ferd], adj., law-bringing, lawgiving. 

legid, -dnis [leg6, select], f., a levy 
of (select) soldiers, soldiery, armed 
host, army, array. 

legé, legere, légi, léctus, tr., gather, 
collect; of fruit, flowers, etc., gather, 
pluck, pick; pick, select, choose, 
elect; pick up, follow another’s 
footsteps, track out; skim the sea, 
pass lightly over or along, traverse, 
coast along. Fig., gather or catch 
with the ears, overhear; gather or 
catch with the eyes, survey, scan, 
view, observe. 

Leleges, -gum, pl. m., the Leleges, 
a prehistoric people, who lived in 
parts of Greece and Asia Minor. 
Vergil, however, seems to connect 
them only with Asia Minor. 

Lelex, Lelegis, m., Lelex, a hero of the 
town of Naryx, in Locris, Greece. 
He took part in the hunt of the 
Calydonian Boar. In Ovid Lelex tells 
the tale of Philemon and Baucis. 
See Ovid, Selection IX. 

Lénaeus, -a, -um [from a Greek word 
meaning wine-press], adj., properly, 
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of the wine-press, then, of Bacchus, 
Bacchic, Lenaean (cf. Bacchus). 
As noun, Lénaeus, -i, m., Lenaeus, 
Bacchus. 

léni6, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itus [lénis], ér., 
make soft, make mild. F%g., soften, 
tame, allay, soothe, calm. 

lénis, -e, adj., soft, mild, gentle; quiet, 
moderate, calm. 

lenté [lentus], adv., slowly, quietly. 

lent6, -are, -avi, -atus [lentus], ér., 
(make flexible =) bend. 

lentus, -a, -um, adj., pliant, limber, 
flexible, tough; tenacious, clinging; 
slow, sluggish, lazy, tranquil; of 
smoke, slowly rising, slow, lazy. 

led, lednis, m., lion. 

Led, Leénis, m., Leo, the Lion, the sign 
of the zodiac through which the Sun 
passes from July 22 to August 22. 

Lerna, Lernae, f., Lerna, a lake and 
marsh near Argos 1n Greece. Here 
dwelt the Hydra, a nine-headed mon- 
ster whose very breath was poison- 
ous. Hercules finally slew the mon- 
ster. This story has been explained 
as an idealized description of the 
draining of the marsh of Lerna. 

1étalis, -e [létum], adj., deadly, fatal. 

Léthaea, -ae, f., Lethaea, wife of Ole- 
nos, punished for her pride in her 
beauty. 

Léthaeus, -a, -um, adj., of Lethe (a 
rwer in the underworld; those who 
drank of its waters forgot the past), 
Lethean; amnis Léthaeus, flumen 
Léthaeum, the River of Forgetful- 
ness. 

létifer, létifera, létiferum [létum + 
ferd], adj., death-bringing, deadly. 

1ét6, -are, -Avi, -atus [létum], ¢r., kill, 
slay. létatus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. 
as adj., slain, dead. 

létum, 1éti, »., death; ruin, destruc- 
tion. Personified, Létum, Léti, n., 
Death. 

Leucaspis, -pis or pidis, m., Leucaspis, 
a Trojan. 

Leucatés, -tae, m., Leucata, or, usual- 
ly, Leucas, a promontory on the 
southern coast of the island of Leuca- 
dia, in the Ionian Sea. 


LEVAMEN 


levamen, -minis [lev6], m., means of 
relief, comfort, solace, relief. 
levis, -e, adj., light in weight; slight, 


small, tiny; light in movement, 
swift, speedy. F%g., (light, t.e.) of 
small importance, unimportant, 


trivial, slight; unsubstantial, shad- 
owy. 

lévis, -e, adj., smooth, polished, bur- 
nished; gleaming, flashing; slippery. 

levitas, -tatis [levis], f., lightness. 

leviter [levis], adv., lightly, gently. 

lev6, -Aare, -Avi, -atus [levis], tr., 
make light, lighten; lift up, raise; 
take off, remove. fFvg., lighten, 
lessen, mitigate; alleviate, relieve, 
succor. 

lév6, -are, -avi, -atus 
make smooth, polish. 

1éx, légis, f., law, statute, decree, ordi- 
nance (made by concurrent action of 
the Senate and the people; iara in- 
cludes everything that has the force 
of law, 1t.e. légés, decisions, prece- 
dents, etc.); terms of a law, treaty, 
etc., conditions; agreement, com- 
pact; firm and settled customs. 

libamen, -minis [lib6], ., drink-offer- 
ing, libation, sacrifice; offering in 
general. 

libéns: see libet. 

liber, libera, liberum, adj., free to 
follow one’s own will, free, unre- 
strained. 

Liber, Liberi, m., Liber, an Italian 
deity, later identified with the Greek 
god Bacchus. See Bacchus, Lénaeus. 

libertas, -tatis [liber], f., liberty, free- 
dom, esp. civil liberty as opposed to 
slavery. 

libet, libére, libuit or libitum est, 
impers. verb, intr., it pleases, is 
pleasing to; with inf., one pleases 
to. libéns, libentis, pres. part. act. 
as adj., willing, ready; often = an 
adv., willingly, cheerfully. 

libo, -are, -Avi, -atus, ¢r., take a little 
from anything; draw (water, wine, 
etc., in small quantity); taste, sip, 
touch food and drink; take a little 
wine as an offering, pour out as a 
libation, pour out; besprinkle (see 


{lévis], ¢r., 
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note on xii. 174). Fig., of other things, 
offer, present; with dscula, (s7p, 7.e.) 
kiss lightly. 

libro, -are, -avi, -atus [libra, a bal- 
ance, pair of scales], tr., balance, 
poise; swing, brandish; hurl, cast. 

Liburnus, -a, -um, adj., of the Liburni, 
a people of Illyria. As noun, Libur- 
ni, -ndrum, pl. m., the Liburnians. 

Libya, -ae, f., Libya, a region of North- 
ern Africa; by metonymy (§ 204), 
Africa. 

Libycus, -a, -um [Libya], adj., Libyan, 
African. 

Libystis, -tidis [cf. Libya], adj. /., 
Libyan, African. 

licet, licére, licuit and licitum est, 
ampers. verb, intr., it is permitted, it 
is allowed or granted, one may, one 
might. licet, when used with a 
subjunctive, may sometimes be ren- 
dered by granting that, even if, al- 
though; see note on vi. 802. 

Lichas, Lichae, m., Lichas, a Latin. 

Liger, Ligeris, m., Liger, an Italian. 

lignum, ligni, n., wood, esp. firewood; 
an pl., fagots; timber; by metonymy, 
things made of wood, shaft of a spear. 

lig6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., bind, bind 
fast, fasten. 

Ligur or Ligus, Liguris, adj., of Li- 
curia (a district of Northwestern Italy, 
in Gallia Cisalpina, in the territory 
in which modern Genoa lies), Liguri- 
an. As noun, Ligurés, -rum, pl. m., 
the Ligurians. 

lilium, lili or lilii, ., a lily. 

Lilybéius, -a, -um, adj., of Lilybaeum, 
a promontory on the west coast of 
Sicily, Lilybean. 

limbus, limbi, m., border of a robe, esp. 
of a woman's robe, woven in the cloth 
of which the robe is made, edge. 

limen, liminis, n., properly, the cross- 
piece of a doorway; hence, either 
threshold or lintel, wsually the for- 
mer; by metonymy (§ 204), doorway, 
door, entrance, portal; house, 
abode, palace, temple; room, apart- 
ment; barrier or starting-place in a 
chariot race (a stall with a door which 
was kept closed till the race began). 


LIMES 


limes, limitis, m., properly, cross-path, 
boundary-line; freely, path, course, 
line. 

limésus, -a, -um [limus], adj., slimy, 
muddy, miry, swampy. 

limus, limi, m., slime, mud, mire. 

lineus, -a, -um [linum], adj., of flax, 
flaxen, hempen, linen. 

lingua, linguae, /., tongue; by metony- 
my, language, tongue (t.e. speech), 
utterance; note, song (e.g. of a bird). 

linqué, linquere, liqui, —, ér., leave 
(behind), lit. and fig., quit. Fig., 
give up, quit, abandon, resign. 

linteum, -i [linum], n., linen cloth; 
by metonymy (§ 203), sail. 

linum, lini, 7., flax, linen; linen thread, 
thread. 

Liparé, -rés, f., Lipara, one of the 
Insulae Aeéliae or Vulcaneae, off the 
north coast of Sicily, now called 
Lipari. 

liquefaci6, -facere, 
[liquedé +facid], tr., 
cause to melt, melt. 

liquefactus: see liquefacio. 

liquéns: see liquedé. 

liquéns: see liquor. 

lique6, liquére, liqui or licui, —, intr., 
be fluid, be liquid, flow. liquéns, 
liquentis, pres. part. act. as adj., 
fluid, liquid, streaming, watery. 

liquéscé, liquéscere, —, — [inceptive 
of liqued], intr., become fluid, be- 
come liquid; melt, become molten. 

liquidus, -a, -um [cf. liqued], adj., 
liquid, fluid. F%g., of light, air, 
voice, etc., limpid, clear, pure, bright, 
serene, transparent. 

liquor, liqui, —, intr., be fluid, be li- 
quid, flow, trickle. liquéns, liquentis, 
pres. part. act. as adj., liquid, fluid. 

liquor, liquoris [cf. liqued, liquidus], 
m., fluid, liquid, water. 

Liris, Liris, m., Liris, a Trojan. 

lis, litis, f., strife, dispute, quarrel; 
esp., a legal quarrel, lawsuit. 

lito, -are, -avi, -Aatum, intr., sacrifice 
under favorable auspices, sacrifice 
acceptably; tr., offer acceptably, 
perform successfully. 


-féci, -factus 
make liquid, 
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litoreus, -a, -um [litus], adj., of or on 
the seashore, on the (a) bank. 

litus, litoris, m., seashore, shore, 
strand, beach, coast; occasionally, 
bank of a river. 

lituus, -i, m., crooked staff, crook, 
carried by the augurs; a curved horn, 
clarion, trumpet. 

lived, livére, —, — [cf. lividus], intr., 
be dark, be blue, be black and blue. 
livéns, liventis, pres. part. as adj. 
(= lividus), leaden-hued, bluish, 
black and blue, discolored, livid. 

lividus, -a, -um [lived], adj., leaden- 
hued, bluish, dark. 

loc6, -are, -Aavi, -atus [locus], f¢r., 
place, put, set, lay; found, establish, 
build. 

Locri, Locrérum, pl. m., the Locri, the 
Locrians, a Greek tribe or people with 
several subdivisions; some of them set- 
tled in Southern Italy. 

locus, loci, m. (in pl. also n.), a place, 
spot, locality, region; room, space, 
place, chance, opportunity; place, 
position, station, rank; state, con- 
dition; 7 pl., n.,loca, locérum, places 
connected with one another, tract, 
region, country, domain, realm. 

lociitus: see loquor. 

longaevus, -a, -um [longus +aevum], 
adj., of great age, aged, mature in 
years, old. 

longé [longus], adv., far off, afar, far, 
at (or to) a distance, from afar, from 
a distance; comp., longius, further. 

longincus, longinqua, longincum [lon- 
gus], adj., wsed (1) of space, distant, 
remote, far removed, far off, (2) of 
time, long-continued, long-enduring. 
Note: for the spelling see note on 
secuntur, i. 185. 

longus, -a, -um, adj., used (1) of space, 
long, wide, spacious; far off, distant, 
remote, (2) of time, long, long-con- 
tinued, lasting. 

loquéla, -lae [loquor], f., utterance, 
speech; by metonymy, words. 

loquor, loqui, locitus sum, intr., talk, 
speak, say; tr., speak, utter, declare. 
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lorica, -cae [lorum], f., leather cuirass, 
corselet; cutrass of metal, coat of 
mail. 

lorum, l6éri, ., leather strap, thong; 
in pl., reins, harness. 

labricus, -a, -um, adj., slippery, slimy. 
Fig., of persons, slippery, tricky. 
As noun, librica, -cérum (sc. loca), 
pl. n., slippery places or spots. 

Licagus, -gi, m., Lucagus, an Italian. 

Licas, Liicae, m., Lucas, an Italian. 

liceé, licére, luxi, — [lux], zntr., be 
bright, shine, gleam, glitter. Fg., 
be resplendent or conspicuous. 

licidus, -a, -um [ltced], adj., bright, 
shining; gleaming, glittering. 

lucifer, licifera, liciferum flix + 
fer6], adj., light-bringing. As noun, 
Licifer, -feri, m., Lucifer, the Morn- 
aing-Star. 

lictificus, -a, -um [lictus +facid], adj., 
woe-causing, grief-bringing. 

luctor, luctari, luctatus sum, intr., 
wrestle, lit. and fig., struggle, strive; 
fight, contend, war. 

lictus, lictis [lige], m., grief, esp. as 
shown by outward signs, agony, sor- 
row, mourning. Personified, Lic- 
tus, Lictis, m., Grief, Agony. 

liicus, lici, m., a sacred grove; freely, 
grove, wood, thicket. 

lidibrium, -bri or -brii [lid6], n., 
sport, mockery, derision; by me- 
tonymy (§ 202), of the thing laughed 
at, the sport, laughing-stock, butt, 
plaything. 

lidicer or ladicrus, lidicra, lidicrum 
[ludus], adj., properly, having to do 
with sport (as opposed to the serious 
concerns of life), trivial, slight, un- 
important, commonplace. 

lud6, ludere, lusi, lisus, intr., play, 
sport, frolic, jest, gambol; ¢tr., play 
with, amuse one’s self with, make 
sport of, mock, trick, delude. 

liudus, ludi, m., sport, play, diversion; 
a sport, game, pastime; im opl., 
public sports or games, shows, 
spectacles. 

lués, luis, f., plague, pestilence, blight. 

ligeo, lugére, luxi, ltctus, intr., 
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mourn, grieve, lament, display 
grief; ¢r., mourn over, lament, be- 
wail. 

ligubris, -e [liged], adj., sorrowful, 
mourning. 

lumen, liminis [akin to lax], n., light, 
radiance, brightness; gleam, glare; 
fire, flame; daylight, dawn, day; 
the light of life, life; light of the eye, 
esp. in the pl., eye. 

luna, linae, f., the moon; moonlight. 
Personified, Lina, Linae, f., Luna, 
the moon-goddess, %.e. Diana. See 
§318. 

lanatus, -a, -um [lina], adj., moon- 
shaped, crescent. 

1. 1ud, luere, lui, —, tr., wash, lave. 
Fig., wash away, wash off, atone 
for, expiate. 

2. 1ud, luere, lui, —, t7., loose, set 
free. 

lupa, lupae, f., she-wolf, wolf. 

Lupercus, -ci [lupus-+arceé], m., 
properly, Lupercus, an Italian shep- 
herd deity, protector, apparently, of 
the flocks from wolves; he was iden- 
tified with Faunus. By metonymy, 
one of the Luperci, or priests of the 
god Lupercus, who annually, im 
February, celebrated the Lupercalia 
or feast of purification for fields, 
flocks, and people. The priests ran 
nearly naked round the Palatine Hill, 
carrying in their hands thongs made 
from the hides of goats they had sacri- 
ficed. Women sought to receive blows 
from these whips, in the belief that 
such blows would make them fruitful. 

lupus, lupi, m., wolf. 

lustr6, -are, -Avi, -atus [lustrum, lix], 
tr., purify by a solemn sacrificial cere- 
mony (see lustrum), cleanse, lus- 
trate; hence, go round, move round, 
round, double; move over, pass 
over, pass by, traverse, wander 
over; trail, track, follow; of the sun, 
moon, etc., move round and so light 
up, illumine. Note: we have here, 
in reality, forms of two verbs, one 
akin to lastrum, the other akin to 
lux. 
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lustrum, lustri, n., haunt, den, covert 
of wild beasts. 

lastrum, listri [akin to 1. 1lud], n., a 
purification or cleansing sacrifice, 
esp. a sacrifice performed (in theory) 
every five years at Rome. Round 
the people drawn wp on the Campus 
Martius, a pig, a ram, and a bull 
were carried or driven three times; 
at the same time prayer was made for 
the prosperity of Rome. By me- 
tonymy, the period of five years be- 
tween two successive purifications, a 
lustrum, luster; freely, year. 

lisus, lists [lid6], m., frolicking, 
sport, play. 

lux, licis, f., light, radiance, sheen; 
daylight, dawn, day; light of life, 
life. F%g., light, glory. 

lixuri6, -are, -Aavi, -atum ([lixus, 
laxuria, luxury], intr., be rank or 
luxuriant. F%g., of a steed, ‘run riot,’ 
wanton, frolic wildly, frolic, gambol. 

lixus, lixis, m., excess, extravagance; 
luxury, voluptuousness; occasionally 
in good sense, splendor, magnifi- 
cence. 

Lyaeus, -i, m., Lyaeus, a name of 
Bacchus (§ 323). As adj., Lyaeus, 
-a, -um, Lyean, of Bacchus. 

lychnus, lychni, m., a lamp, lantern. 

Lycia: see Lycius. 

Lycius, -a, -um, adj., of Lycia, Lycian. 
As nouns, Lycii, -drum, pl. m., the 
Lycians: they fought for Troy; 
Lycia, -ae (sc. terra), f., Lycia, a dis- 
trict in Asia Minor. 

Lycormas, -mae, m., Lycormas, a 
river in Aetolia, Greece. 

Lyctius, -a, -um, adj., of Lyctos, a 
town in Crete, Lyctian; by metonymy 
(§ 204), Cretan. 

Lycurgus, -gi, m., Lycurgus, a king of 
Thrace who opposed the introduction 
of the rites of Bacchus into his realm. 

Lycus, Lyci, m., Lycus, a Trojan. 

Lydius, -a, -um, adj., of Lydia, a dis- 
trict in Asia Minor, Lydian; Etrus- 
can, Tuscan (see note on ii. 781). 

Lydus, -a, -um, adj., belonging to 
Lydia, a district in Asia Minor, 
Lydian. 
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lympha, lymphae, /., 
spring water, water. 

Lynceus, Lyncei, m., Lynceus, a Tro- 
jan. 

lynx, lyncis, c., a lynx. 

lyra, lyrae, f., lyre, lute. 


pure water, 
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Machaon, -onis, m., Machaon, son of 
Aesculapius (the god of medicine), 
a physician of the Greeks at Troy. 

machina, -nae, f., machine, engine, 
esp. for use in war; contrivance, 
device. 

maciés, -éi [cf. macer, lean, thin], /f., 
leanness, thinness; by metonymy, 
famine, hunger. 

macte: see mactus. 

macté, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., offer up 
(a victim), sacrifice; slay, kill; honor, 
magnify, exalt (esp. the gods, by a 
sacrifice). 

mactus, -a, -um, adj., honored, wor- 
shiped, glorified. The adj. is found 
chiefly in the form macte, with an 
amperative form of sum, e.g. macte 
estd, or este, as an expression of com- 
mendation and best wishes, bravo, 
well done!, all hail to you!, success 
attend you! See note on ix. 641. 

macula, -lae, f., a spot; esp. a blot, 
stain, blemish. 

macul6, -are, -avi, -atus [macula], 
tr.,make spotted. F%g., spot, stain, 
defile, pollute. 

maculosus, -a, -um [macula], adj., 
spotted, speckled, flecked. 

madefacio, -facere, -féci, -factus 
{madeé +facid], tr., wet, moisten, 
soak. 

madéns: sce madeo. 

madeoé, madére, —, —, intr., be wet, 
be moist, be soaked, reek (with 
blood). madéns, madentis, pres. 
part. act. as adj., moist, dripping; 
bedewed with perfumes, essenced. 

madésc6, madéscere, madui, — [in- 
ceptive of maded], intr., become wet 
or moist, be soaked. 

madidus, -a, -um [maded], adj., wet, 
moist, drenched, dripping, soaked. 
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maeander: see Maeander. 

Maeander or Maeandros, -dri, m., the 
Maeander, a river of Asia Minor, 
with a very crooked, winding course. 
As common noun, Maeander, -dri, 
m., anything that curves or winds 
about, e.g. a winding line of embroid- 
ery, winding border. 

Maeén, Maecnis, m., Maeon, a Rutu- 
lian. 

Maeonidae, -darum [cf. Maeonius], 
pl. m., the Maeonidae, 7.e. the people 
of Maeonia (a part of Lydia, Asia 
Minor); by metonymy, Lydians, 
Etruscans (see Lydius). 

Maeonius, -a, -um, adj., of Maeonia 
(a part of Lydia, Asia Minor), 
Maeonian; by metonymy, Lydian; 
also, since Lydia and Phrygia were 
adjacent districts, Phrygian, Trojan. 

Maedtius, -a, -um, adj., of the Maeo- 
tae, a warlike Scythian people on the 
north shore of the Black Sea, about the 
Paliis Maeétis (Sea of Azov); Sey- 
thian. 

maeréns: see maereo. 

maere6, maerére, » —, mtr., be 
mournful, be sad, pine, grieve, 
mourn (used esp. of displays of grief). 
maeréns, maerentis, pres. part. act. 
as adj., mourning, sorrowing, griev- 
Ing, sad. 

maestus, -a, -um [akin to maered], 
adj., sad, sorrowful, mournful, de- 
pressed, dejected; by metonymy, de- 
pressing, sorrow-causing, tearful. 

magalia, -lium, pl. n., huts, tents; by 
metonymy, the quarter of a town con- 
taining the poorer (newer) dwellings, 
suburbs (e.g. of Carthage), outskirts. 

mage: sce magis. 

magicus, -a, -um, adj., having to do 
with magic, magic; by metonymy, 
poisonous. 

magis or mage [akin to magnus, 
maior], adv., in a higher degree, in 
greater measure, more, rather; 
magis atque magis, more and more, 
in ever-increasing measure. 

magister, -tri [magis +a comp. suffiz], 
m., master, chief, leader, controller, 
director, overseer; of herds and 
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flocks, keeper, herdsman; with navis, 
steersman, helmsman, pilot; like 
English master, teacher, trainer, 
instructor; guardian, keeper. 

magistra, -trae [magister], f., mistress; 
guide, director, instructor, teacher. 
As adj., controlling, guiding, direct- 
ing, helping. 

magistratus, -ttis [magister], m., prop- 
erly, headship; esp., headship over 
one’s fellow citizens, a civil magis- 
tracy; by metonymy, magistrate. 

Magnanimus, -a, -um [magnus + 
animus], adj., great-souled, noble- 
minded, high-hearted; of a steed, 
spirited, mettlesome. 

magnus, -a, -um, adj., comp. maior, 
maius, swp. maximus, -a, -um, 
great, large, huge, in the physical 
sense; wide, spacious, long; exten- 
sive, spreading; high, lofty, mighty, 
powerful, numerous, populous; of 
sounds, loud, resounding, resonant, 
ringing; of price, high, excessive; of 
qualities, etc., great, grand, noble, 
weighty, stately, important, mo- 
mentous, eminent; of persons, great, 
powerful, mighty, noble, conspicu- 
ous, illustrious; of emotions, strong, 
deep, intense; of age, in the comp. 
and sup., with nati or annis ex- 
pressed or to be supplied, older, elder, 
oldest, eldest; maidrés (natu), pl. 
m., ancestors, forefathers, forebears. 

Magus, Magi, m., Magus, an Italian, 
slain by Aeneas. 

Maia, Maiae, f., Maia, daughter of 
Atlas and mother of Mercury. 

maiestas, -tatis [maior], f., greatness, 
worth, dignity, honor. 

maior, maius: see magnus. 

mala, malae, f., wswally in pl., prop- 
erly, the cheek bones, 7m which the 
teeth are set, jaw, cheek; by metony- 
my, the teeth. 

male [malus], adv., badly, wickedly; 
wrongly; foolishly, ill, poorly, fee- 
bly; often used with adjectives, poor- 
ly, badly, in feeble measure, de- 
fectively (in this use vt negatives ad- 
jectives of good sense, intensifies those 
of bad sense). 
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Malea, -ae, f., Malea, a headland at 
the southeastern extremity of Laconia 
(Greece), proverbially dangerous to 
satlors, anl much dreaded by them. 

malesuadus, -a, -um [malus +sua- 
ded], adj., urging or tempting to 
wrong, seductive. 

malignus, -a, -um, adj., of evil nature, 
wicked, evil, spiteful, malicious. 
Fig., niggardly; of light, scanty, 
feeble. 

malo, malle, malui, — [magis +vold], 
tr., wish one thing rather (7.e. more) 
than another, prefer, choose rather; 
with inf., prefer, wish rather. 

malum: see malus. 

malum, mali, n., an apple. 

malus, -a, -um, adj., comp. peior, 
peius, swp. pessimus, -a, -um, bad, 
evil, ir many senses; of qualities, 
actions, or persons, evil, wicked, 
vicious; of things, mischievous, in- 
jurious, noxious, poisonous, bane- 
ful, unfortunate, adverse, sorrowful, 
trying, grievous. As nouns, mali, 
malorum, pl. m., the wicked, the 
sinful, the guilty; malum, mali, n., 
evil, ill, misfortune, hardship, mis- 
ery, suffering, woe. 

malus, m4li, m., a mast, staff, pole. 

mamma, mammae, /., a breast, teat 
of a woman; teat, dug of an animal. 

mandatum: see 1. mandé6. 

1. mandé6, -are, -avi, -Aatus [manus + 
do], ér., put into one’s hands, com- 
mit to one’s care, enjoin something 
on one, intrust, commit, consign; 
command a person, order, bid, com- 
mission, appoint. mandatum, -ti, 
pf. pass. part. as noun, n., commis- 
sion, charge; order, injunction, com- 
mand. 

2. mand6, mandere, mandi, mansus, 
tr., chew, masticate; crunch, devour 
greedily; bite (the dust); of a steed, 
champ. 

mane, indecl. noun, n., early morning, 
morn. mane, abl., as adv., in the 
eatly morning, at earliest dawn. 

Mmaneo, manére, mansi, mansum, 
intr., stay, remain, abide in some 
place. Fig., remain, abide, con- 
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tinue, endure, last; tr., wait for, 
await (a poetic use). 

Manés, Manium, pl. m., the souls of 
the dead, spirits, shades, ghosts, the 
dwellers in the underworld; also, 
the spirit or shade of a single person. 
The living worshiped the Manés, or 
spirits of their dead ancestors, that 
they might have their help in all that 
they attempted; hence, the gods of the 
underworld, the infernal powers (the 
Manés are often called Di Manés); 
by metonymy, the underworld. F%g., 
the lowest depths of the sea. By 
metonymy, the lot or condition of 
the spirit in the underworld. 

Manicae, -carum [manus], pl. f., 
sleeves, e.g. of a tunic, reaching to the 
hands; handcuffs, manacles, chains. 

manifestus, -a, -um [manus], adj., 
properly, of a thing that can be 
touched by the hand; hence used of 
things within reach or in plain sight, 
palpable, clear, evident, apparent, 
clearly visible, conspicuous. 

Manlius, M4anli or Manlii, m., Manli- 
us, 2.e. Marcus Manlius Torquatus 
Capitolinus, who, in 887, saved the 
Capitol from the Gauls. 

mano, -are, -avi, -atum, intr., flow, 
run, trickle, drip, drop; tr. (a rare 
use), trickle forth, drip. 

mantéle, -lis [akin to manus, and 
terged, wipe], 7., towel, napkin. 

manus, mants, f., a hand, or, freely, an 
arm; of birds of prey, talon; by me- 
tonymy, handiwork, workmanship, 
skill, work; power, might, prowess, 
bravery, brave deeds, exploits; 
(a ‘handful’ of persons), a group, 
esp. of soldiers, soldiery, war- 
riors; company, host, multitude; 
manum conferre, meet in close 
combat, fight at close quarters; 
mant, abl. sing., often added almost 
pleonastically for the sake of empha- 
sis, with one’s own hand and prow- 
ess, mightily, valiantly, in person, 
personally. 

Marcellus, -li, m., Marcellus. (1) Mar- 
cus Claudius Marcellus, a distin- 
guished Roman general of the Second 
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Punic War. (2) Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus, known as the Younger 
Marcellus, son-in-law of Augustus, 
who died in 23. See § 45. 

mare, maris, n., the sea, as one great 
division of the universe, opposed to the 
dry land; a particular sea; in pl., 
seas, waters. 

marg6, marginis, m., edge, border, 
margin. 

maritus, -ti, m., a married man, hus- 
band, bridegroom, freely, lover, 
suitor. 

marmor, marmoris, n., marble. 

marmoreus, -a, -um [marmor], adj., 
of marble, marble; by metonymy, 
of things smocth or gleaming like 
marble, marble-like, smooth, pol- 
ished, gleaming, flashing. 

Marpésius, -a, -um, adj., of Marpesus 
or Marpessus, the mountain in Paros 
which contained the famous marble 
quarries, Marpesian, Parian. 

Mars, Martis, or Mavors, Mavortis, 
m., Mars, the Italian god of war, son 
of Jupiter and Juno. He was father 
of Romulus and Remus, and so was, 
in one sense, founder of the Roman 
race and its special protector. By 
metonymy, war, battle, contest, con- 
flict, encounter. 

Mértius, -a, -um [Mars], adj., of Mars; 
freely, like Mars, warlike, valiant, 
martial. 

Marus, Mari, m., Marus, a Rutulian. 

massa, massae, f., properly, a@ mass or 
lump of doughy materials; lump, 
mass in general, e. g. of molten vron 
or gold, ore. 

Massyjli, -lérum, pl. m., the Massyli or 
Massylii, a people of Northern Africa. 
As adj., Massylus, -a, -um, of the 
Massyli, Massylian. 

mater, matris, f., mother; matron; 
often used as a title of honor, esp. of 
goddesses; sarcastically, dame, aged 
dame; in poetry, freely, woman. 

materia, -ae [mater], f., properly, the 
source of things, the materials out of 
which things are built, wood, silver, 
bronze, etc.; means of subsistence, 
food, nourishment. 
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maternus, -a, -um [mater], adj., of 
or belonging to a mother, mother’s, 
maternal. 

matur6, -are, -avi, -atus [matirus}, 
tr., properly, make ripe, ripen. Fig., 
hasten, quicken, speed. : 

matirus, -a, -um, adj., properly, of 
fruits, etc., ripe, mature. F%g., ripe, 
mature, full-grown, full; of proper 
age (for), meet or fit (for) ; with gen., 
é. g. aevi, ripe in, full of. 

Maurisius, -a, -um, adj., of Maurusia 
(the Greek name of Mauretania, a dis- 
trict in Africa), Maurusian, Maure- 
tanian; freely, African. 

Mavors: see Mars. 

Mavortius, -a, -um [MaAvors], adj., of 
Mars, Mars’s; like Mars, warlike, 
martial. 

Maximus: see magnus. 

Maximus, -mi, m., Maximus, a cogno- 
men borne by members of various 
Roman gentés, esp. the Géns Fabia. 

meatus, -tis [meo, go], m., a going; 
motion, course, movement, coming 
and going; of the stars or the heavens, 
revolution. / 

Médéa, -ae, f., Medea. See Introduc- 
tory Note to Ovid, Selection VII. 

medicamen, -minis [cf. medicus, doc- 
tor, medicé], n., something that 
heals, a drug; lotion, ointment. 

medico, -are, -avi, -atus [cf. medeor, 
heal by drugs, medicus, physician], 
tr., treat or heal by the use of drugs, 
cure; freely, drug, steep, medicate. 

meditor, meditari, meditatus sum, ir., 
think on, ponder on, have or keep 
in mind; plan, design, purpose, in- 
tend; practice, pursue. 

medium: see medius. 

medius, -a, -um, adj., in the middle of, 
in the midst of, in many senses, mid, 
middle, lying between, intermedi- 
ate, intervening; freely, the middle 
of, the heart of, the height of, the 
depths of, the thick of, the extreme 
or extremity of; often best rendered 
by an adv., within, between, among, 
just, full, fully, completely. As 
noun, medium, medi or medii, n., 
the middle, the center, the midst. 
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Medén, Medontis, m., Medon, a 
Trojan, or, perhaps, an ally of the 
Trojans. 

medulla, -lae, /., the marrow of bones; 
the marrow, as the swpposed seat of 
feeling, inmost being, heart. 

Medisa, -sae, f., Medusa. See Gorgé. 

Medisaeus, -a, -um [Medisa], adj., 
of Medusa, Medusa’s, descended 
from Medusa. 

Megaera, -rae, f., Megaera, a Fury. 

Megaréius, -a, -um [Megareus], adj., 
of Megareus, Megareus’s. 

Megareus, -rei, m., Megareus, father 
of Hippomenes. 

Megarus, -a, -um, adj., of Megara (a 
town on the east coast of Sicily), Me- 
garean. 

mel, mellis, n., honey. 

Melampis, -podis, m., Melampus, a 
comrade of Hercules, father of the 
Italian chieftain Gyas. See Gyas, (2). 

Melas, Melanis, m., the Melas, a 
river of Thrace. 

Meliboeus, -a, -um, adj., of Meliboea 
(a town of Thessaly, Greece, on the 
coast between Pelion and Ossa; it was 
the city of Philoctetes, and was 
famous for its crimson), Meliboean, 
Thessalian. 

melior, melius: see bonus. 

Melité, -tés, f., Melita, a Nereid or 
sea nymph. 

membrum, membri, n., a member or 
limb of an animal body; by metony- 
my, body, frame. 

mémet: see ego. 

memini, meminisse, defect. verb, tr., 
call to mind, recall, recollect, re- 
member; with inf., remember (to), 
take pains (to), be careful (to). 

Memmius, Memmi or Memmii, m., 
Memmius, a name borne by members 
of the Géns Memmia. 

Memnon, Memnonis, m., Memnon, 
son of Tithonus and Aurora; he was 
King of Ethiopia and an ally of the 
Trojans. He had armor made for 
him by Vulcan, but was slain by 
Achilles. 

memor, memoris [cf. memini], adj., 
mindful of; remembering, of good 
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memory, unforgetting; mindful, 
grateful; with ira, unforgiving, re- 
lentless. 

memorabilis, -e [memor6], adj., worth 
relating, memorable, glorious. 

memoro, -are, -avi, -atus [memor], 
tr., tell; recount, relate, rehearse, 
describe; vaunt, boast of; speak, 
say, tell; call, name. 

mendax, mendacis [akin to mentior], 
adj., lying, deceitful, false. 

Meneliaiis, -i, m., Menelaiis, one of the 
Atridae, brother of Agamemnon; he 
was the first husband of Helen. 

Menoetés, -tis, m., Menoetes, a T'ro- 
jan, helmsman of Gyas. See Gyas, (1). 

méns, mentis [akin to memini], f., the 
intellectual faculties, intellect, rea- 
son, mind, understanding; =ani- 
mus, the emotional faculties, heart, 
soul, disposition, feelings; lke 
English ‘mind,’ in ‘have a great 
mind,’ mind, thought, plan, design, 
resolve, purpose, intent. 

ménsa, ménsae, f., table, banquet- 
board; by metonymy, food, viands; 
a course at a banquet. 

ménsis, ménsis, m., month. Personi- 
fied, Ménsis, Ménsis, m., Month, 
conceived of as a deity. 

menta, mentae, f., mint (the plant). 

mentior, mentiri, mentitus sum, fr., 
lie, speak falsely; assert lyingly, 
claim falsely, pretend. mentitus, 
-a, -um, pf. part. as adj., lying, de- 
ceitful; feigned, counterfeit. 

mentum, menti, n., chin; by metony- 
my, beard. 

mephitis, -tis, f., a poisonous exhala- 
tion from the ground, a spring, etc., 
noisome or deadly vapor. 

mercés, mercédis [cf. merx, wares], /., 
pay, wages; cost, price. 

mercor, mercari, mercatus sum [merx, 
wares], intr., trade, traffic; tr., 
traffic in, buy, purchase. 

Mercurius, -ri or -rii [merx, wares], 
m., the god Mercury, properly, an 
Italian god of trade and gain, but 
later identified with the Greek 
Hermes. See § 322. 

meréns: see mereo. 
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mere6, merére, merui, meritus, and 
mereor, meréri, meritus sum, ftr., 
earn, deserve, merit (something, 
good or bad, usually good); gain, ac- 
quire. merére bene, male, or sic, 
with or without dé+abl., deserve 
well or ill (thus) of, 7.e. by benefiting 
or injuring, benefit, aid, help, in- 
jure. meritus, -c, -um, pf. pass. 
part. as adj., well-earned, deserved, 
due, just, meet, proper; merit6 (sc., 
perhaps, mod6), abl. sing. as adv., 
deservedly, rightly, properly, fit- 
tingly. As noun, meritum, -ti, 
n., IN pass. sense, something earned 
or deserved, reward, recompense; in 
act. sense (from mereor), that which 
has earned a return, service, benefit, 
favor, noble deed. 

merg6, mergere, mersi, mersus, fr., 
dip in, dip into, plunge into, im- 
merse. fF %g., hide, conceal; sink, 
destroy, overwhelm. 

mergus, mergi [merg6], m., a sea-fowl 
of some sort, a diver, a gull. 

merit6: see mereo. 

meritum: see mereo. 

meritus: see mereo. 

Merops, Meropis, m., Merops. (1) A 
Trojan. (2) A king of Ethiopia, 
husband of Clymene. 

merso, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of mer- 
go], tr., plunge deep in, plunge; 
overwhelm, destroy. 

mMmersus: see mergo. 

merus, -a, -um, adj., pure, unmixed; 
the word is used esp. of wine unmixed 
with water. As noun, merum, meri 
(sc. vinum), 7., unmixed wine, used 
in sacrifices; wine in general. 

Messapus, -pi, m., Messapus, an 
Ttalian king, son of Neptune, and an 
ally of Turnus. He led forces from 
Southern Etruria. 

messis, messis, /., harvesting; har- 
vest, crop. 

messus: see meto. 

méta, métae, f., a boundary mark, 
esp. the turning-posts in a Roman 
circus (there were three of these, 
shaped like a cone, beyond each end 
of the spina, or long, low wall which 
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divided the open space in which the 
chariots raced), turning-post, goal; 
goal, end, limit in general. 

metallum, -li, n., a mine; by metonymy, 
metal, ore. 

métior, métiri, ménsus sum, ér., meas- 
ure. 

Metiscus, -ci, m., Metiscus, a Rutu- 
lian, charioteer of Turnus. 

met6, metere, messui, messus, tr., 
mow, reap, cut, gather. F%g., mow 
down foes in battle, cut down. 

Mettus, Metti, m., Mettus, 7.e. Mettus 
Fufetius, a chieftain of Alba Longa, 
who played traitor to Tullus Hostil- 
tus, and was therefore, by the latter’s 
orders, dragged asunder by horses. 

metuéns: see metuo. 

metu6, metuere, metui, —, tr., be 
afraid of, fear, dread; intr., be 
afraid, be fearful; with dat., be con- 
cerned for. metuéns, metuentis, 
pres. part. act. as adj., fearful, appre- 
hensive. 

metus, metis, m., fear, dread, esp. 
foreboding fear, fear of coming woe, 
anxiety; religious awe, reverence; 
what causes fear, danger, peril. 

meus, -a, -um [cf. mei, mé, from ego], 
possessive adj., my, mine. As noun, 
mei, medrum, pl. m., my country- 
men, my followers, my subjects. 

Mézentius, -ti or -tii, m., Mezentius, 
an Etruscan king or chieftain from 
Agylla (Caere), father of Lausus 
(§ 60). He was an ally of Turnus 
and was killed by Aeneas. 

mi = mihi, mihi: see ego. 

mic6é, micare, micui, —, intr., move 
quickly to and fro, dart; quiver, 
tremble; by metonymy (through the 
effect of light on things that move 
quickly), flash, gleam, glitter. 

Midas, Midae, m., Midas, a king of 
Phrygia. See Ovid, Selection XII. 
After the events there described, he 
sinned again by criticizing a judg- 
ment given in favor of Apollo in a 
contest to decide whether Pan or 
Apollo was superior in musical skill; 
for this, asses’ ears were gwen to 
Midas by Apollo. 


MIGRO 


migro, -are, -Aavi, -Aatum, intr., remove 
from one place to another, migrate; 
go away, depart. 

miles, militis, m., soldier; in sing., as 
coll. noun, soldiery, soldiers, war- 
riors. 

mille, nwm. adj., indecl., in pl., a 
thousand. As nown, milia, milium, 
pl. n., thousands, construed with a 
dependent genitive. 

Mimas, Mimantis, m., Mimas, a 
mountain in Ionia, Asia Minor. It 
is a spur of Tmolus. 

minae, minarum [cf. 1. minor], pl. f., 
threats, menaces; by metonymy, 
perils, dangers. 

minax, minacis [1. minor], adj., of 
a rock, projecting, overhanging, 
threatening to fall; fig., threaten- 
ing, menacing. 

Minerva, -vae, f., Minerva, goddess of 
the arts and sciences, esp. of spinning 
and weaving. According to one story 
she sprang, fully armed, from the 
head of Zeus, or Jupiter. See §315. 

minimé [minimus], adv., in the least 
degree, least, very little, least of all; 
often =an emphatic neg., by no 
means, not at all. 

minimus: see parvus. 

Minister, -tri (2. minor+a comp. 
sufiz], m., a minor personage, 
helper, assistant, servant; 7 bad 
sense, aider, accomplice, tool. 

Ministerium, -ri or rii [minister], n., 
office, service. 

Mministra, -trae [feminine of minister], 
f., servant, handmaid, helper. 

ministr6, -are, -avi, -atus [minister], 
tr., serve, attend, esp. at table; wait 
upon, tend; serve up, provide, fur- 
nish, supply; impart, accord. 

Minitor, minitari, minitatus sum [freq. 
of 1. minor], tr. and intr., threaten; 
with acc. and inf., threaten (that), 
declare with threats (that). 

Mindius, -a, -um [Minds], adj., of 
Minos, Minos’s, Minoan. 

1. minor, minari, minatus sum, intr., 
jut forth, project, tower (upward). 
Fig., tr. and intr., threaten, menace, 
portend. 
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2. minor: see parvus. 

Minds, Mindis, m., Minos, an ancient 
king and lawgiver of Crete, who ruled 
at Gnosus; after his death he was one 
of the judges in the underworld. 

MinO6taurus, -ri, m., the Minotaur, a 
monster, half-man, half-bull, born of a 
bull and Pasiphaé. The monster 
was shut up in the Labyrinth, and 
was fed on human flesh. With the 
help of Daedalus and Ariadne (the 
daughter of Minos) Theseus finally 
slew the Minotaur. 

minu6, minuere, minui, minitus 
(2. minor], tr., make less, make small- 
er; break into smaller pieces. 

minus, 7. sing. of 2. minor, as adv., in 
less degree, less; haud minus, not 
less, no less, precisely as, just as; 
nec minus (= nec n6n), further- 
more, besides, moreover. 

Minyae, Minyarum, pl. m., the Min- 
yae, the Minyans, the Argonauts. 
This name was given to Jason’s com- 
panions because most of them were 
accounted descendants of Minyas, 
a king of Thrace. 

mirabilis, -e [miror], adj., wonderful, 
marvelous, extraordinary, strange. 

miraculum, -li [miror], n., something 
that makes one wonder, a marvel, a 
miracle; a marvelous shape. 

mirandus: see miror. 

miror, mirari, miratus sum, tr., wonder 
at, marvel at;admire, gaze at with 
admiring eyes; note with wonder or 
astonishment; intr., marvel, wonder, 
be amazed. mirandus, -a, -um, 
gerundive as adj., worthy of admira- 
tion, wondrous, strange. 

mirus, -a, -um, adj., wonderful, won- 
drous, marvelous, singular, strange. 

misce6, miscére, miscui, mixtus, tr., 
mix, mingle, intermingle, unite, 
blend. F%g., throw into confusion, 
convulse, confuse, agitate; excite, 
stir up, arouse; im pass., be con- 
vulsed, be in confusion or uproar. 

Misénus, -ni, m., Misenus. (1) A 
famous trumpeter, comrade first of 
Hector, then of Aeneas. He was 
drowned on the coast of Campania. 


MISER 


(2) Mount Misenus, or (as tt is usu- 
ally called) Misenum, a promontory 
on the Campanian coast, near 
Naples. 

miser, misera, miserum, adj., miser- 
able, wretched, hapless, unfortu- 
nate; by metonymy, causing misery, 
wretched, violent, excessive. 

miserabilis, -e [miseror], adj., piti- 
able, deplorable, vrretched, hapless. 

miserandus: see miseror. 

misereé, miserére, miserui, miseri- 
tum, and misereor, miseréri, mi- 
seritum est [miser], intr., usually 
construed with the gen., pity, take 
pity on, have compassion on. mi- 
seret, wmpers., construed with acc. 
(mé, nds, etc.) of person and gen. of 
thing, one pities, one takes pity on. 

miseréscé, miseréscere, —, — [incep- 
tive of misere6], zntr., pity, take pity 
on, have compassion on. 

miseret: see misereo. 

miseror, miserari, miseratus sum [c/. 
misere6], tr., cownt wretched, bewail, 
lament, deplore; pity, take pity on, 
commiserate. miserandus, -a, -um, 
gerundive as adj., lamentable, piti- 
able, hapless, woeful. 

missilis, -e [mittd], adj., capable of 
being hurled, hurled, cast. As 
noun, missile, -lis (sc. télum), n., 
missile, shaft, javelin, weapon. 

missus: see mitt6. 

mitésc6, mitéscere, —, — [mitis], 
intr., properly, of fruits, grow mild, 
grow mellow. Fig., grow mild, 
grow gentle, be softened. 

mitig6, -are, -avi, -atus [mitis +ag6], 
tr., force into softness, make soft, 
make mellow. F%g., soften, ap- 
pease, soothe, pacify. 

mitis, -e, adj., of fruits, ripe, mellow, 
mild; of persons, gracious, kindly. 

mitra, mitrae, f., headdress, turban, 
scarf, kerchief. The mitra com- 
pletely covered the head, and had 
strings or lappets coming down under 
the chin. It was worn at first by Asiat- 
tes, then in Greece (only by women) ; 
in Italy it was worn only by the aged 
and by women of loose morals. 
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mitt6, mittere, misi, missus, ¢r., send, 
send off, send away, dispatch; cause 
to go, let go, dismiss; of weapons, 
send (forth), discharge, hurl, throw, 
cast; of a contest, race, etc., dispatch, 
perform, conclude. F%g., send away, 
lay aside, dismiss, throw off, drop. 

mixtus: see misced. 

Mnéstheus, Mnésthei, m., 
theus, a Trojan chieftain. 

mobilitas, -tatis [mdbilis, originally 
movibilis, from moved], f., movable- 
ness, mobility, nimbleness; swift- 
ness, rapidity, speed. 

moderamen, -minis [moderor], n., the 
setting of limits to anything, regula- 
tion; control, government; guid- 
ance. 

moderor, moderari, moderatus sum 
{modus], intr., with dat., set limits 
to, control; ¢tr., govern, control, 
guide. 

modestus, -a, -um [modus], adj., 
properly, keeping within due limits; 
of conduct, proper, fitting; of persons, 
modest, well-behaved. 

modicus, -a, -um [modus], adj., of 
limited size, limited; moderated, 
moderate. 

modo [originally modé, abl. sing. of 
modus], adv., properly, by or ac- 
cording to measure, measuredly, 
z.e. limitedly, within limits, wsed to 
restrict or limit a statement, etc., only, 
but; with imp., or imp. subj., only, 
just; of time, but now, just now, a 
little while ago, lately, recently; 
modo... modo, at one time... 
at another time, at times... 
at times, now... now. si modo, 
with subj., if only, provided that, 
would that!, O that! 

modus, modi, m., a standard of meas- 
urement, measure; size, extent; 
limited size, limit; proper or due 
measure, manner, efc.; manner, 
mode, fashion, method, way, plan. 

moenia, -um, pl. n., fortifications, 
ramparts, walls of a city, etc., bul- 
warks; by metonymy, of the city, etc., 
girdled by the walls, city, stronghold, 
citadel, buildings. 


Mnes- 


MOLA 


mola, molae [cf. molé, grind], f., mill- 
stone, mill; by metonymy, meal, esp. 
ground spelt, mixed with salt, and 
used in sacrificial rites. 

molaris, -e [mola], adj., of a mill. 
As noun (sc. lapis), m., millstone; 
large stone, bowlder. 

mélés, mdlis, f., huge, shapeless mass, 
bulk; by metonymy, a huge mass or 
pile of anything, massive structure, 
e.g. a dam, mole, breakwater, ram- 
part; a military engine, machine. 
Fig., burden, difficulty, labor, toil, 
trouble; disturbance, uproar. 

molior, mdliri, mélitus sum [molés], 
tr., pile up, heap up, build (esp. with 
infinite toil and trouble), construct, 
rear, erect; prepare, make ready, 
equip; 7 general, perform, effect 
with difficulty; toil at, labor on. 
Fig., bring about, cause; under- 
take, essay, try, attempt; toil over 
away or road, pursue with difficulty, 
press on; plot, contrive, perpetrate. 

molliéd, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itus [mollis], 
tr., make soft, make pliant. Fig., 
soften, soothe, calm, appease, re- 
strain, check. 

mollis, -e, adj., soft, mellow, tender, 
delicate, dainty, pliant, flexible. 
Fig., gentle, easy, mild, favorable. 


molliter [mollis], adv., softly, deli- 
cately, daintily, gracefully, skill- 
fully. 

mone6, monére, monui, monitus 


{akin to meminil], tr., cause to think, 
remind, put in mind of; warn, ad- 


vise, counsel, admonish, prompt; 
direct, bid, command. monitum, 
-ti, pf. ‘pass. part. as noun, n., 


warning, admonition. 

monile, -lis, n., necklace, collars 

monitum: see moned. 

1. monitus: see moned. 

2. monitus, -tis [moned], m., counsel, 
admonition, warning, prompting, 
bidding, direction. 

Monoecus, -ci, m., Monoecus, a 
surname of Hercules; Arx Monoeci, 
Monoecus’s Height, a promontory 
on the southern coast of Liguria. 
It derived its name from the temple of 
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Hercules Monoecus which stood up- 
onit. The modern name is Monaco. 

mons, montis, m., a mountain, hill, 
height, lit. and fig. 

monstr6, -are, -avi, -atus [akin to 
mone6], tr., show, point out, in- 
dicate, guide, direct; teach, instruct, 
counsel; ordain, appoint, prescribe. 

monstrum, monstri [akin to moned], 
n., properly, a warning, something 
sent from heaven to warn men to 
think of their relations to the gods 
(ancient superstition thought of 
every departure from the normal as 
an indication, tf men could only 
understand it, of the divine will); 
hence, omen, portent; marvel, won- 
.der, prodigy; a strange creature, 
monster, monstrosity. 

montanus, -a, -um [mons], adj., of a 
mountain, on a mountain, moun- 
tain (as adj.). 

monumentum, -ti [moned6], n., memo- 
rial, memento; in pl., written memo- 
rials, records, chronicles. 

mora, morae, f., delay; postponement; 
hesitation, loitering; pause, respite; 
by metonymy, a delay, hindrance, 
obstacle, obstruction. 

morbus, morbi, m., sickness, disease, 
malady. Personified, Morbus, Mor- 
bi, m., Disease. 

morde6, mordére, momordi, morsus, 
tr., bite. 

moribundus, -a, -um [morior], adj., 
ready to die, on the point of death, 
dying; freely, liable to death, 
mortal, perishable, perishing. 

Morini, -nérum, pl. m., the Morini, 
a Gallic people, occwpying a part of 
what is now Belgium. 

morior, mori, mortuus sum, inir., 
die, perish, be slain. moritirus, -a, 
-um, fut. part. as adj., about to die, 
sure to die. 

morittirus: see morior. 

moror, morari, moratus sum, intr., 
delay, linger, loiter, lag; tr., cause 
to linger, hinder, detain; with nihil 
or non and an acc., not to keep a thing 
waiting, to pass tt on without a 
second look at it, disregard. 


MORS 


mors, mortis, f/., death. 

morsus, morstis [mordedé], m., bite; 
biting into, eating, consuming. 
Fig., grasp, clutch. By metonymy, 
jaws, teeth, fang, fluke of an anchor. 

mortalis, -e [mors], adj., liable to 
death, mortal; freely, having to do 
with mortals, mortal, human; earth- 
ly. As nouns, mortalés, -lium, pl. 
m., mortals, men, mankind; morta- 
lia, -lium, pl. n., human affairs, 
human interests. 

mortifer, mortifera, mortiferum [mors 
+fer6], adj., death-bringing, dead- 
ly. 

mortuus: see morior. 

morum, mori, 7., the 
(the fruit). 

morus, mori, f., the mulberry (the 
tree). 

més, méris, m., manner, way, custom, 
habit, practice, fashion, wont; in 


mulberry 


pl., ways, habits, manners, as 
determining conduct, character, 
morals; dé mé6re, in the usual 
fashion, as usual, according to 


time-honored custom; with gen., 
after the manner of; sine mé6re, un- 
precedently, without restraint, wild- 
ly, furiously. 

1. m6tus: see moved. 

2. mdtus, mdtis [moved], m., move- 
ment, motion; agility, speed. Fvg., 
commotion, excitement; mental dis- 
turbance, emotion. 

move6, movére, movi, motus, ir., 
move, set in motion; disturb, shake; 
with a reflex. pron., esp. Sé, move, 
proceed, advance. fF%g., excite, 
rouse, stir up, provoke; bring about, 
cause; set on foot, commence, 
undertake; disturb, trouble, move, 
affect, influence; turn over in mind, 
meditate, ponder. 

mox, adv., soon, ere long, presently. 

micr6, micronis, m., a sharp point, 
esp. of a sword; by metonymy, sword. 

miugio, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itum, 2dtr., 
low, bellow; mutter, rumble, roar. 

migitus, -tis [migid], m., lowing, bel- 
lowing; freely, roaring. 

mulce6, mulcére, mulsi, mulsus, fr., 
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stroke, caress. Fig., soothe, soften, 
appease, mollify, calm, allay. 

Mulciber, -beris or -beri{mulce6], m., 
Mulciber, a name of Vulcan, as the 
god who softens, t.e. melts iron, or 
who soothes (%.e. checks) fire. 

muliebris, -e [mulier, woman], adj., of 
a woman, woman’s. 

multifidus, -a, -um [multus +find6], 
adj., many-cleft, split into many 
parts, fine-split. 

multiplex, -plicis, adj., having many 
folds or layers; manifold, varied, 
various, divers. 

mult6: see multus. 

multum: see multus. 

multus, -a, -um, adj., comp., plis, plis, 
plus, swp. plirimus, -a, -um, much, 
large, great, abundant, many, - 
many a, constant, frequent; of a 
cloak, full, thick, ample; of sound, 
loud, full, ringing, resonant. F%g., 
large, mighty, powerful; of shade 
and shadows, deep, profound. As 
noun, multum, multi, n., a large 
quantity, a long stretch (of space). 
multd, abl. sing. (of measure of 
difference) as adv., by much, by a 
great deal, far, extremely, exceed- 
ingly; multum, acc. sing. n. as adv. 
(§ 146), much, very, greatly, ex- 
ceedingly, constantly, repeatedly; 
of prayer, loudly, earnestly; multa, 
acc. pl. n. as adv. (§ 146), much, 
greatly, deeply; often, frequently. 

mundus, mundi [mundus, adj., clean, 
neatly ordered], m., the universe, 
the world (thought of as perfect in 
all its appointments). 

muni, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itus, tr., fortify. 

munus, mineris, n., office, function, 
duty, task; favor, service, boon; 
esp., services rendered to the dead, 
funeral rites, funeral; ceremony, 
rite; gift, present, offering. 

murdAlis, -e [mtrus], adj., of a wall, on 
a wall, mural. 

murex, miricis, m., the crimson fish, a 
shellfish from which crimson dye was 
obtained; by metonymy, crimson dye, 
crimson; of things shaped like the 
shellfish, a jagged rock, crag. 


MURMUR 


murmur, murmuris, n., a murmuring, 
murmur; of bees, humming; roaring, 
rumbling, crashing, turmoil, tu- 
mult, uproar. 

Murranus, -ni, m., Murranus, a Latin. 

miuirus, muri, m., a wall. 

Misa, Misae, f., a Muse, one of the 
nine goddesses of the liberal arts, 
poetry, music, etc. 

Misaeus, -i, m , Musaeus, a legendary 
bard and priest of pre-Homeric 
times, contemporary with Orpheus. 

miuscus, musci, m., moss. 

muss6, -4re, -Avi, -atum, intr., talk in 
a low tone, talk to one’s self, mut- 
ter; be afraid to speak out or to act, 
hesitate, be at a loss, wait anxiously. 

mutabilis, -e [muté], adj., changeable, 
changing, inconstant, fickle. 

miutd, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., change, 
alter, transform; intr. (§151), 
change; of winds, shift, veer. 

miutus, -a, -um, adj., making no intelli- 
gible sound, dumb, mute, voiceless, 
speechless, silent. 

mituus, -a, -um [mitdé], adj., ex- 
changed, reciprocal, mutual; =an 
adv., on both sides, by turns. 

Mycalé, -lés, f., Mycale, a promontory 
of Ionia, in Asia Minor, opposite 
the island of Samos. 

Mycéna, -nae, f., usually Mycénae, 
-narum, pl. f., Mycenae, a famous 
city of Argolis (Greece), ruled by 
Agamemnon. 

Myconus, -ni, f., Myconus, a small 
island of the Aegean Sea, one of the 
Cyclades. 

Mygdonidés, -dae, m., son of Mygdon, 
an epithet of Coroebus. 

Mygdonius, -a, -um [Mygdones, the 
Mydones, a people in Thrace], adj., 
Mydonian, Thracian. 

Myrmidones, -num, pl. m., the Myr- 
midons, a Thessalian people ruled by 
Achilles, famed for their warlike 
prowess. 

myrteus, -a, -um [myrtus], adj., of 
myrtle, myrtle (as adj.). 

myrtus, myrti or myrtis, f., myrtle 
tree, myrtle; by metonymy, a shaft 
or spear of myrtle-wood. 
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nactus: see nanciscor. 

Nais, Naidos or Naidis, f., a Naiad, a 
water-nymph, a water-deity. See 
§ § 325-326. 

nam, (1) properly, an affirmative parti- 
cle, indeed, of a truth, verily; in this 
sense tt is used esp. with interroga- 
tive words, to emphasize the question, 
pray, indeed; (2) as full conjunc- 
tion, to introduce an explanatory or 
causal clause, you see, for, because. 

namgue [nam +que], conj., for indeed, 
for surely, for, and... for (see note 
oni. 65). 

nmanciscor, nancisci, nactus sum, fr., 

_get, find, light upon, happen on, 
chance on. 

narés, narium, pl. f., the nostrils, the 
nose. 

narr6o, -are, -avi, -atus, ér., narrate, 
relate, recount, tell. 

Narycius, -a, -um, adj., of Naryx or 
Narycium (a city of the Locri 
Opuntii, on the west shore of the 
Euboean Sea, whose king was Ajax, 
son of Oileus), Narycian. Some of 
the Narycians made their way to 
Italy and founded there the place 
called Locri (Epizephyrit), on the 
west coast of Bruttium. See Locri. 

nascor, nasci, natus sum [properly, 
(g)nascor: akin to gigné], intr., be 
born; be descended from; freely, 
arise. nascéns, nascentis, pres. part. 
as adj., freely, newborn. natus, -a, 
-um, pf. part. as adj., born of or 
from, descended from, son of (con- 
strued with abl.). As nouns, nata, 
natae, f., daughter; natus, nati, 
and gnatus, gnati (the older form), 
m., son, offspring; in pl., children, 
descendants; young of animais. 

nata, natae: see nascor. 

natalis, -e [nascor], adj., of one’s 
birth, natal, native. 

nato, -are, -avi, -atum [freq. of nd], 
intr., swim, float, lit. and fig.; with 
abl., swim or float with, overflow 
(with). 

natu: see 3. natus. 


NATURA 


natura, -rae [nascor], f., properly, 
birth, then, by metonymy, that which 
is bestowed by birth, the nature of 
anything,natural, essential character. 

1. natus, the part.: see nascor. 

2. natus, nati: see nascor. 

3. natus, natis [nascor], m., birth 
(found only in abl. sing.); with 
maior, and maximus, age. See 
magnus (at the end). 

nauta, nautae, and navita, -tae [the 
older form: cf. navis], m., boatman, 
sailor, seaman, mariner, ferryman; 
im plural, crew, crews. 

Nautés, Nautis, m., Nautes, an aged 
Trojan, who had received prophetic 
powers from Minerva. 

nauticus, -a, -um [nauta], adj., of or 
pertaining to sailors ( =gen. pl. of 
nauta), nautical. 

navAlis, -e [navis], adj., of or pertain- 
ing to ships, nautical, naval. As 
noun, navale, -lis, n., usually in 
pl., shipyard, dockyard, dock. 

navifragus, -a, -um [navis +frang6], 
adj., ship-breaking, ship-wrecking, 
dangerous, deadly. 

navigium, -gi or -gii [navis], n., boat, 
ship, vessel. 

navig6, -are, -avi, -atum [navis+ ago], 
intr., drive a boat, make a boat go, 
sail, set sail; tr., set sail on, navi- 
gate, traverse. 

navis, navis, f., ship, vessel, boat. 

navita: see nauta. 

Naxos, Naxi, f., Naxos, a large island 
in the Aegean Sea, one of the 
Cyclades, famous for wines and for 
devotion to Bacchus. 

-ne, interrogative enclitic particle, used 
(1) in independent questions, usually 
without implying anything in itself 
as to the nature of the answer expected 
(no translation except the rising in- 
flection ts possible); (2) in dependent 
questions, (a) tn the first member, -ne 
. .. an, whether, (b) in the second 
member, utrum...-ne, —...-ne, 
or; (3) 7m dependent questions, -ne 
-..-ne, whether ... or (see note 
on i. 308). 

né (old form ni), adv., used esp. with 
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the subjunctive, both in prose and in. 
verse, in prohibitions and (in poetry,. 
chiefly) with the imp., not. As conj., 
used (1) in purpose clauses, that 
... not, in order that. . . not, lest, 
(2) in clauses after verbs expressive 
of fear, that, lest. 

nebula, -lae, f., mist, vapor, cloud. 

nec: sce neque. 

necdum, adv. and conj., not yet, and not 
yet, nor yet. See neque (at the end). 

necesse, adj., found only in nom. and 
acc. sing. n., necessary, needful, 
inevitable, fated. 

nec non: see neque. 

neco, -are, -avi, -atus, ¢r., kill, slay. 

nectar, nectaris, n., properly, nectar, 
the drink of the gods; by metonymy, 
of any pleasant drink or food, nectar. 

necté, nectere, nexui, nexus, ¢r., bind, 
tie, twine; weave, make a garland, 
etc.; freely, join to, bind to, unite, 
join together, fasten together, 
frame, fashion. By metonymy, 
wreathe, garland, encircle. 

nefandus, -a, -um [ne, by-form of né, 
not +fandus], adj., properly, un- 
speakable, unutterable; impious, 
abominable, accursed, monstrous, 
wicked. As noun, nefandum, -di, 
n., wickedness, wrong, crime. 

nefas [ne, by-form of né, not +fas], 
n., indeclinable, anything contrary to 
divine law, impiety, wickedness, 
crime, sinfulness; shame, disgrace; 
of a person, the embodiment of sin, 
an impious or monstrous creature, 
wretch. As adj., indecl., impious. 

nego, -are, -avi, -atum, intr., say 
no, say that... not, deny; with 
inf., be unwilling, refuse, decline; 
tr., deny, refuse. 

némo, gen. nillius, dat. némini, acc. 
néminem, abi. null6 [né, not + 
hom6d, in old Latin, hem6], m., no 
man, nobody, no one. 

nemorésus, -a, -um ([nemus], adj., 
woody, well-wooded, wooded. 

nemus, nemoris, n., properly, grazing 
ground for cattle, esp. an open wood 
or glade (in which cattle might graze 
in summer), grove, forest, glade. 
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ned, nére, névi, nétus, tr., spin, weave; 
broider, embroider. 

Neoptolemus, -mi, m., Neoptolemus, 
a name of Pyrrhus, the son of 
Achilles. See Pyrrhus. 

nepos, nepotis, m., grandson; freely, 
descendant, offspring, son; in pl., 
descendants, posterity. 

Neptinius, -a, -um [Nepttinus], adj., 
of Neptune, Neptune’s, Neptunian. 

Neptinus, -ni, m., Neptune, god of the 
sea. See §321. 

neque or nec [ne, by-form of né +quel], 
conj., equivalent in sense to et non 
(it must in fact often be resolved in 
translation into these elements), or to 
et tamen non, and not, and yet not, 
nor, neither, not . . . either; neque 
(mec) ...Mmeque (nec), neither 
... nor; et... neque (nec), and 
enol wanderer ander yetams 
not, not only, but also... not; 
neque (nec)... et, and (on the 
one hand) not...and_ (but), 
not only not, but also; neque enim, 
nor indeed (see note on i. 198); 
nec non, or nec né6n et, and also, 
also, furthermore, besides, likewise 
(the two negatives destroy each other) ; 
nec minus (= nec non), furthermore, 
besides, likewise; nec . .. aut, 
neither (not) . . . nor (the negative 
force of the nec ts carried over into 
the clause beginning with aut). In 
early Latin, nec is at times without 
connective force; it then =not. This 
use 1s seen later in necdum and in 
certain compound words. 

neque6, nequire, nequivi or nequii, 
nequitum [ne, by-form of né, not + 
que6], inir., be not able, be unable, 
can not. 

néquiquam [né, not+quiquam, old 
abl. sing. of quisquam], adv., prop- 
erly, not in any way, not at all; 
in vain, to no purpose, without avail 
or effect, uselessly, fruitlessly ; (frutt- 
lessly because needlessly), needlessly, 
without reason, without cause. 

Néreis, -idis [Néreus], f., a daugh- 
ter of Nereus, a Nereid, one of the 
sea nymphs. 


Néréius, -a, -um [Néreus], adj., of 
Nereus, Nereus’s; freely, in f., 
daughter of Nereus. 

Néreus, Nérei, m., Nereus, a sea-god; 
he was son of Oceanus, husband of 
Doris, and father of the Nereids. 

Néritos, -ti, f., Neritos, a place men- 
tioned in iii. 271; tt may be either a 
mountain on the island of Ithaca, 
or an island near Ithaca (probably 
the latter). 

nervosus, -a, 
sinewy. 

nervus, nervi, m., sinew, tendon; by 
metonymy, of things made from 
sinews, a bow-string, string of a 
musical instrument. 

nescio, nescire, nescivi or nescii, 
nescitum [ne, by-form of né, not 
+scid], tr., not to know (of), be 
ignorant of, be unacquainted with. 
nescid quis or qui, qua, quid or 
quod, an idiomatic expression, 
counting, practically, as a compound 
indef. pron. or adj., in which nescid 
remains unchanged, but quis rs fully 
declined, I-do-not-know-who, I-do- 
not-know-what, 1%.€. some one or 
other, some one, something, some. 

nescid quis: see nescid. 

nescius, -a, -um [ne, by-form of né, 
not +sci6], adj., not knowing, un- 
witting, ignorant (of), unaware (of), 
unacquainted with; =an adv., un- 
wittingly, ignorantly. 

neu: see néve. 

néve or neu, conj., usually correlative 
to né in neg. purpose clauses, in 
subj. clauses expressing a wish, or 
in imperative sentences, and... 
not, or... not, nor; néve (neu) 
... néve (neu), not... nor, neither 
...nor (yet); occasionally =né 
. .. quidem, not even. 

nex, necis, f., death by violence, a 
violent death, murder, slaughter. 

1. nexus: see nect6. 

2. nexus, nexis [necté], m., knot, 
coil, fold. 

ni, conj., (1) =né, in a purpose clause: 
see né; (2) =nisi, if... not, unless. 


-um [nervus], adj., 
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nidor, nidGris, m., smell, esp. the smell 
of roasting meat, odor, savor. 

nidus, nidi, m., nest; by metonymy, the 
young birds in a nest, nestlings. 

niger, nigra, nigrum, adj., (lustrous) 
black, sable, dark, dusky, swarthy; 
by metonymy, deadly. 

nigrans: see nigr6. 

nigréscé, nigréscere, r‘grui, —[niger], 
intr., grow or turn black, become 
dark. 

nigr6, -are, -avi, -atum [niger], zntr., 
be black. nigrans, nigrantis, pres. 
part. act. as adj., black, dusky. 

nihil, or, in contracted form, nil, n., in- 
decl., nothing; acc. as adv. (§146), 
to no extent, in no degree, in no re- 
spect, in no wise, not at all. 

nil: see nihil. 

Nilus, Nili, m., -the Nile, the great 
river of Egypt. 

nimbésus, -a, -um [nimbus], ad/j., 
stormy, rainy; of a mountain or a 
height, storm-capped. 

nimbus, nimbi, m., a dark rain-cloud, 
a cloud in general, e.g. of smoke; 
a violent rainstorm, storm, rain. 
Fig., (cloud, 2.e.) multitude, throng. 

nimirum, adv., naturally; without 
doubt, doubtless, certainly. 

nimis, adv., too much, too greatly, too 
excessively. See nimius. 

nimium: see nimius. 

nimius, -a, -um, adj., excessive, too 
great, very great, great; nimium, 7. 
sing. as adv. (§ 146), too much, too 
well, too, well. 

Ninus, Nini, m., Ninus, a king of 
Assyria, husband of Semiramis. 
Niobé, -bés or -bae, f., Niobe, 
daughter of Tantalus and Dione 
(thought of as one of the Plevades). 

She was wife of Amphion. 

Niphaeus, -i, m., Niphaeus, a Rutulian. 

Nisaeé, -és, f., Nisaea, one of the 
Nereids or sea nymphs. 

nisi, conj., if .. . not, unless. 

1. nisus: see nitor. 

2. nisus, nists [nitor], m., a leaning 
on, @ pressing against; a striving, 
exertion, effort; by metonymy, a 
strained ( =set) posture or position. 
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Nisus, Nisi, m., Nisus, a Trojan, 
friend of Euryalus. 
nited, nitére, —, —, intr., shine, glit- 


ter, glisten. niténs, nitentis, pres. 
part. act. as adj., shining, gleaming, 
glittering, sparkling, bright, bril- 
liant, resplendent; of animals, sleek, 
fat. 

nitésc6, nitéscere, nitui, — [inceptive 
of nited], intr., begin to shine, 
shine. 

nitidus, -a, -um [nited], adj., shining, 
glittering, bright. 

nitor, niti, nixus or nisus sum, intr., 
lean or rest on something, support 
one’s self by, brace one’s self 
against; exert one’s self, strain, 
strive, struggle; with Aalis, rest on, 
be poised on; (strive onward, %.e.) 
press forward with effort, make 
one’s way, advance; (strive up- 
ward, t.€.) mount, climb, ascend. 

nivalis, -e [nix], adj., snowy, snow- 
capped, snow-laden; snow-like. 

niveus, -a, -um [nix], adj., of snow, 
snowy. f%g., of color, snow-white, 
snowy. 

nix, nivis, f., snow. 

nixor, nixari, nixatus sum [freq. of 
nitor], intr., strain one’s self, strug- 
gle, strive. 

nixus: see nitor. 

no, nare, navi, —, intr., swim, float. 

nobilitas, -tatis [ndbilis, known, of 
good birth, from néscé], f., fame, 
renown; high birth; nobleness, 
nobility, high quality, excellence, 
such as goes with high birth. 

nocéns: see noced. 

noceé, nocére, nocui, —, inér., hurt, 
harm, injure, do mischief to. 
nocéns, nocentis, pres. part. act. as 
aqdj., hurting, harmful; guilty. 

nocturnus, -a, -um [nox], adj., of or 
belonging to the night, nocturnal; 
often =an adv., by night, at night. 

nod6, -are, -avi, -atus [nddus], ?tr., 
tie in a knot, knot; bind, fasten. 

nédus, nodi, m., a knot; by metonymy, 
fold, coil, spire of a serpent. 

Noémé6n, -monis, m., Noémon, a T'ro- 
jan. 


NOLO 


nolé, ndlle, nolui, — [ndn + 2. vold], 
intr., not to wish, be unwilling, re- 
fuse. 

Nomas, Nomadis, m., a Nomad, 7.e. 
one who leads the life of a wandering 
shepherd; in pl., the Nomads, the 
Numidians. See Numida. 

némen, nominis [originally (g)n6- 
men: cf. (g)ndscé], n., that by 
which a thing is known, name, title; 
of people connected by a common 
name, name, race, stock, family; a 
word; name, renown, fame, honor, 
reputation, glory. 

Nomentum, -ti, x., 
Sabine town. 

nominé, -are, -avi, -Atus [ndmen], #r., 
call by name, name. 

non, adv., not; ndn... aut =ndn 
... meque [the neg. is carried over 
into the aut clause), not... nor 
(yet). 

nondum, adv., not yet. 

nonus, -a, -um, ordinal num. adj., 
ninth. 

nos: pl. of ego. 

nosc6, noscere, novi, ndtus [properly, 
gnosc6], tr., begin to kmow, learn, 
become acquainted with; =agndésco, 
recognize; in pf., pluperfect, and fut. 
pf., have (etc.) become acquainted 
with, have learned, know. ndtus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., 
known, well known, familiar, fa- 
mous. 

noster, nostra, nostrum [nds], poss. 
pronom. adj., our, ours, my, mine; 
en our side, friendly to us, pro- 
pitious. As noun, nostri, nostro6- 
rum, pl. m., our (my) countrymen. 

nota, notae [notus, older form of 
notus: cf. nédscd], f., that by which a 
thing is known, mark, sign, esp. a 
letter of the alphabet; in pl., letters, 
characters; mark, spot, band, e.g. 
on the body of a snake. 

nothus, -a, -um, adj., spurious; ap- 
plied esp. to children born out of wed- 
lock, illegitimate. As noun, nothus, 
nothi, m., illegitimate son (of). 

notitia, -ae [ndtus, from néscd], f., 


Nomentum, a 
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knowledge (of something), acquaint- 
ance (with something). 

not6, -are, -avi, -atus [nota], tr., 
mark, designate; brand. F%g., mark, 
note, observe. 

Notus, Noti, m., Notus, the South 
Wind, often stormy; freely, wind. 

noétus: see ndsco. 

novem, num. adj., indecl., in pl., nine. 

noverca, -cae, f., a stepmother. 

noviés [novem], nwm. adv., nine times. 

novitas, -tatis [novus], /., newness, 
novelty. 

novo, -are, -avi, -atus [novus], tr., 
make new, make for the first time, 
build (new); fashion anew, renew; 
change, alter. 


novus, -a, -um, adj., new, fresh, 
young; novel, unusual; strange, 
wondrous; in sup., newest, last, 
latest. 


nox, noctis, f., night; by metonymy, 
darkness, obscurity. F%g., the night 
of death, death. Personified, Nox, 
Noctis, f., Night, conceived of as a 
goddess, daughter of Chaos and 
mother of the Furies. 

noxa, noxae [noced], f., hurt, harm; by 
metonymy, of the cause of harm, 
offense, crime, fault. 

noxius, -a, -um [noce6], adj., hurtful, 
harmful, injurious. 

nubés, nibis, f., a cloud, esp. a storm- 
cloud; cloud in general, e.g. of dust, 
smoke; mist. Fig., cloud of people, 
birds, etc., throng, array. 

nubifer, nubifera, nubiferum [ntbés 
+ferd], adj., cloud-bearing, cloud- 
capped. 

nubila: see nibilus. 

nubilis, -e [nibd], adj., marriageable, 
ripe for marriage. 

ntbilus, -a, -um [nibés], adj., cloudy. 
As noun, nibila, -lorum, pl. n., the 
clouds; by metonymy, the sky. 

nubo6, nibere, nupsi, nuiptum, intr., 
with dat., said of a woman, veil one’s 
self for the marriage ceremony, be 
wed (to), wed, be married to. nipta, 
nuptae, pf. pass. part. as noun, f., 
properly, a woman veiled for the 
marriage ceremony, a bride. 


NUDO 


nud6, -are, -Avi, -atus [nidus], tr., lay 
bare, bare, strip. F%g., leave (de- 
fenses, etc.) exposed, leave defense- 
less; lay bare, disclose, expose. 

ntidus, -a, -um, adj., naked, bare, un- 
covered; lightly clad. Fi%g., open, 
exposed, free; unburied. 

nillus, -a, -um [ne, by-form of né, not 
+illus], adj., not any, none, no; = 
an adv., in no wise, 1n no degree, to 
no extent, not at all. As pron., no 
one, nobody. 

num, interrogative adv., used in ques- 
tions which look for a neg. answer (for 
the corresponding form in English cf. 
e.g. ‘He was not moved, was he’). 

Numa, Numae, m., Numa, the name 
of two Rutulians. 

Numanus, -ni, m., Numanus, a Rutu- 
lian. 

nimen, niminis [nud, old verb, nod], 
n., a nod, as expressive of one’s will; 
by metonymy, nod, beck, will, com- 
mand, permission, sanction; esp., 
the divine will, will of a deity; di- 
vine power, godhead, majesty of 
the gods, deity; divine presence, 
inspiration; divine favor; a deity, 
god, a divine power. : 

numero, -are, -avi, -atus [numerus], 
tr., count, number. 

numerus, -ri, m., number; num- 
bers, multitude, force ‘of numbers; 
order, arrangement, esp. musical 
order, harmony, rhythm; in pl., 
tuneful strains, melody. 

Numicus, -ci, m., Numicus, a river of 
Latium; it was on the banks of this 
river that Aeneas was last seen. 

Numida, -dae, m., a Nomad; esp., a 
Numidian. The Numidians dwelt 
in Africa, between Mauretania and 
the domain of Carthage, t.e. in mod- 
ern Algiers. See Nomas. 

Numitor, -toris, m.; Numitor, King of 
Alba Longa, forced from the throne 
by his brother Amulius. He was 
father of Rhea Silvia, and so grand- 
father of Romulus and Remus. 

numquam [ne, by-form of né, not + 
umquam], adv., never, at no time. 

nunc, adv., at this present moment 
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of writing or speaking, at this very 
instant, now, at this time; nunc... 
nunc, now... now, at one time... 
at another. 

nintia, -ae [feminine of nintius], f., 
a messenger. 

nunti6, -are, -avi, -atus [nuintius], ¢r., 
announce, report, declare. 

nuntius, ninti or nintii, m., messen- 
ger; by metonymy, message, news, 
tidings. As adj., nuintius, -a, -um, 
with gen., announcing, prone to 
report, wont to report. 

nuper [akin to novus], adv., newly, 7.e. 
recently, lately. 

nupta: see nubo. 

nurus, nuris, f., 
freely, daughter. 

nusquam [ne, by-form of né, not + 
usquam], adv., nowhere; also of 
time, never. 

nut6, -are, -avi, -atum [freg. of nud, 
old verb, nod], intr., nod with one’s 
head, nod; in general, nod, sway. 
F1g., sway to and fro, totter, reel. 

nitrimentum, -ti [nitrid], n., nourish- 
ment, tood. F%g., food for a fire, 
fuel. 

nttrid, nitrire, nitrivi or nttrii, nitri- 
tus, ¢7., nurture, nurse. 

nitrix, nitricis [nutrid], f., nurse. 

nutus, nitis (nud, old verb, nod], m., 
nod, as indicative of one’s will, will, 
command. 

nux, nucis, f., a nut. 

nympha, nymphae, /f., a nymph, a 
semi-deity. See §§ 326-328. 

Nysa, Nysae, f., Nysa, the mountain 
on which Bacchus was reared. See 
§ 323. 


daughter-in-law; 


O 


6, interj., expressing joy, surprise, 
grief, anger, or desire, O!, oh!, ah! 

ob, prep. with acc., on account of, for; 
on behalf of, for the sake of. As 
prep. prefix, against, in the way of, 
before, toward, downward, down. 

obdiicé, -diicere, -dixi, -ductus [ob + 
diicé], tr., draw before, draw over. 


OBEO 


obed, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itus [ob +e6], 
tr., go toward, go to meet, visit; 
traverse; of the sea, (go to meet, 2. e.) 
surround, envelop, encompass: face, 
traverse; (traverse with the eyes =) 
scan; enter, face, endure, bear the 
brunt of (battles, perils, etc.). 

dbex, dbicis, f., bolt, bar; barrier, ob- 
stacle. 

obicid, obicere, obiéci, obiectus [ob + 
iacio], tr., throw before, throw in 
the. way of, *expose, offer, present: 
throw out before one’s self, thrust 
out. obiectus, -a, -um, pf. pass. 
part. as adj., properly, thrust out: 
jutting, projecting. Note: for scan- 
sion see note on disice, i. 70. 

obiect6, -are, -avi, -atus [freg. of 
obicid], t7., throw against or before. 
Fig., throw in the way of, expose. 

1. obiectus: see obicié. 

2. obiectus, -tis [obicid], m., properly, 
a casting or thrusting against (or in 
the way); interposition, projection, 
intervention. 

1. obitus: see obed. 

2. obitus, -tiis [obed], m., sinking, set- 
ting, of a heavenly body; ruin, death. 

oblatus: see offerd. 

oblicus, obliqua, oblicum, gen. ob- 
liqui, obliquae, obliqui (for the spell- 
ing see note on secuntur, i. 185), 
adj., turned sidewise, slanting, 
oblique, transverse; =adv., cross- 
wise, at right angles. 

oblin6, -linere, -lévi, -litus [ob +liné, 
spread over, daub, smear], ftr., 
smear, daub. 

obliqu6, -are, -avi, -atus [oblicus], tr., 
turn or bend obliquely, turn, slant. 

oblitus: see obliviscor. 

obliviscor, oblivisci, oblitus sum, 
intr., with gen. of thing, forget, be 
unmindful of; tr., with acc. of a per- 
son or a thing (rare), forget, disre- 
gard. 

oblivium, -vi or vii [obliviscor], n., for- 
getfulness, oblivion. 

obloquor, -loqui, -locitus sum [ob + 
loquor], intr., speak against; with 
acc. of effect (§§ 140, 142), sound forth 
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one strain to match another, trill 
forth as accompaniment. 

obluctor, -luctari, -luctatus sum [ob + 
luctor], intr., wrestle against, strive 
against, struggle against. 

obmitéscé, -mitéscere, -mitui, — 
{ob +mttus], tntr., become dumb, 
become voiceless, grow silent. 

obnitor, -niti, -nixus sum [ob +nitor], 
intr., lean against, press against, 
strive (against); make a mighty 
effort, strain every nerve; struggle 
(successfully), make headway. 

obnixus: see obnitor. 

oborior, -oriri, -ortus sum [ob +orior], 
intr., arise, appear, spring up; (of 
tears), start forth, flow, stream. 
obortus, -a, -um, pf. part. as adj., 
of tears, starting, streaming. 

obortus: see oborior. 

obru6, -ruere, -rui, -rutus [ob +rud], 
tr., overwhelm, cover; overwhelm 
with weapons, overcome, overpower: 
overwhelm with water, sink, sub- 
merge, drown. 

obscénus, -a, -um, adj., filthy, foul; 
loathsome, hideous; repulsive, dis- 
gusting; ill-omened, ominous. 

obsctr6, -are, -avi, -atus [obsctrus], 
tr:, darken, obscure, becloud. 

obsctrus, -a, -um, adj., dark, dark- 
ened, dim, dusky, obscure; in fully 
pass. sense, of things or persons in 
the dark, darkened, hidden, unseen. 
Fig., of tradition, oracles, etc., dim, 
obscure, uncertain, mysterious. 

obser6, -serere, -sévi, -situs [ob + 
2. serd], tr., plant (in, on, or over), 
sow. obsitus, -a, -um, pf. pass. 
part. as adj., with emphasis on the 
results of planting, overgrown, cov- 
ered with. 

observ6, -are, -avi, -atus [ob +servd], 
tr., watch, mark, note, observe. 

obsessus: see obsided, obsidé. 

obsides, -sidére, -sédi, -sessus [ob + 
sede], tr., properly, sit over against 
(at, before, in); blockade, block up, 
beset, besiege, invest; master, over- 
power, occupy, possess. 

obsidi6, -dnis [obsided], f., blockade, 
siege. 


OBSIDO 


obsid6, -sidere, -sédi, -sessus [ob + 
sid6], tr., beset, blockade, invest, be- 
siege; occupy, take possession of. 

obsitus: see obseré. 


obstipésc6, obstipéscere, obstipui, 
— [ob+stupéscd], intr., become 
senseless, be stupefied. JF%g., be 


amazed, be bewildered, be aston- 
ished, be overwhelmed, be horror- 
struck, be dazed. 

obst6, -stare, -stiti, -statum [ob + 
sto], wnéir., stand over against, 
stand in the way (of), oppose, hin- 
der, hamper; restrain, check. 

obstrué, -struere, -strixi, strictus 
{ob +strud], tr., properly, pile up or 
build one thing (against or) before 
another; block up, close up, barri- 
cade, render impassable. Fig., of 
the ears, mind, etc., block up, stop, 
seal. 

obtéctus: see obtegé. 

obteg6, -tegere, -téxi, -téctus [ob + 
tego], tr., cover over, cover up; 
conceal, hide. 

obtestor, -testari, -testatus sum [ob + 
testor], tr., call to witness, make en- 
treaty to, implore, entreat; beg for; 
with two accusatives, entreat one 
for something; beg something of one. 

obtorqued, -torquére, -torsi, -tortus 
fob +torqued], ¢tr., turn toward, 
turn a thing toward itself, turn round 
and round; twist. 

obtortus: see obtorqued. 

obtrunc6, -are, -Advi, -atus [ob+ 
trunc6], tr., cut off, lop away, cut 
down, cut to pieces, butcher, slay, 
kill. 

obtundé, -tundere, -tudi, -tinsus 
or -tisus [ob+tundé6], ¢r., strike 
against, beat; blunt, dull by strik- 
ing. obttinsus or obtisus, -a, -um, 
pf. pass. part. as adj., blunted, dull, 
lit. and fig., insensible, unfeeling, 
obtuse. 

obtinsus, obtisus: see obtundé. 

obtitus, -tis [obtueor, gaze at fixedly], 
m., fixed ( =set) gaze, stare, look. 

obuncus, -a, -um [ob -+uncus], adj., 
bent, hooked, curved, crooked. 

obversus: sce obvert6. 
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obvert6, -vertere, -verti, -versus [ob 
+vert6], utr., turn toward, turn 
against, turn one thing to meet 
another; in pass., with middle force, 
turn toward, face (about). 

obvius, -a, -um [ob +via], adj., in the 
way of, in the path of; open to, ex- 
posed to; often best rendered freely, 
to meet, before, across the path of. 

occasus, -sis [occidd], m., a falling, 
sinking, setting (e.g. of the sun); by 
metonymy, the West, the Occident. 
Fig., fall, downfall, ruin, destruc- 
tion. 

occidé, -cidere, -cidi, -casum [ob + 
cad6], ¢ntr., fall down, fall, sink, set. 
Fig., fall, sink, perish, die, be ruined, 
be lost. 

occidé, -cidere, -cidi, -cisus [ob + 
caed6], tr., cut down, hew down, 
slay, kill. 

occisus: see occidé. 

occub6, occubare, —, — [ob +cubé, 
old verb, lie], intr., lie in, lie, wsed only 
of lying (low) in death, lie low, lie 
dead, lie buried; rest, repose. 

occulé, -culere, -cului, -cultus [ob + 
cél6], t7., cover; hide, conceal. occul- 
tus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., 
hidden, concealed, secret. 

occult6, -are, -avi, -atus [freg. of 
occuld], tr., hide, conceal, secrete. 

occultus: see occuldé. 

occumbé, -cumbere, -cubui, -cubitum 
[ob +cumb6, old verb, lay], intr. 
(§ 151), properly, lay one’s self down, 
fall down, sink down; with dat., fall 
on, meet, face, endure; esp., fall in 
death, die. 

occupé, -are, -avi, -atus [ob +capi6], 
tr., lay hold on a thing before any one 
else can take it, seize (beforehand), 
lit. and fig., forestall, preémpt; (be 
too quick for =) surprise; gain 
quickly, master; assail, attack, as- 
sault, smite, strike. 

occurr6, -currere, -curri, -cursum [ob 
+curr6], intr., run against or to- 
ward, run in the path of, run to 
meet, meet; confront, fall on, assail, 
attack. 


OCEANUS 


Oceanus, -ni, m., the Ocean, constant- 
ly personified by the ancients. It was 
sometimes thought of as a river flowing 
round the whole earth. 

6cior, Scius, comp. adj., swifter, faster, 
fleeter; swift, fleet. 6cius, n. sing. 
as adv. (§ 146), more swiftly; wswal- 
ly, swiftly, speedily, soon, at once. 

Ocius: see Scior. 

ocrea, -ae, f., a metal legging, worn 
esp. by soldiers, a greave. 

oculus, -li, m., an eye. 

6di, 6ddisse, defect. verb, tr., 
loathe, dislike. 

odium, odi or odii [cf. ddi], n., hatred, 
enmity; loathing, dislike, grudge. 

odor, odo6ris, m., smell, odor; fragrance, 
perfume; stench. 

odoératus: see odéro. 

odoéré, -are, -avi, -atus [odor], ¢r., 
cause to smell, perfume. odé6ratus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., per- 
fumed, scented, fragrant. 

odorus, -a, -um [odor], adj., wswally, 
emitting a smell, odorous; very rare- 
ly, keen-scented. 

Oeagrius, -a, -um [Oeagros, Oeagrus, 
a king of Thrace, father of Orpheus], 
adj., Oeagrian; freely, Thracian. 

Oendtrius, -a, -um and Oendtrus, -a, 
-um, adj., of Oenotria (t.e. Southern 
Italy), Oenotrian; by metonymy 
(§ 204), Italian. 

Oendtrus: see Oendtrius. 

Oeta or Oeté, Oetae, f., Oeta, a range 
of mountains in Greece, between 
Thessaly and Aetolia. 

Oetaeus, -a, -um [Oeta], adj., of Oeta, 
Oetaean, Thessalian. 

offa, offae, f., bit, morsel; esp., a ball 
(cake) of flour, cake. 

offerd, offerre, obtuli, oblatus [ob + 
fer6], tr., bring before, set before, 
set against, throw in the way of, 
expose; present, offer, proffer; show, 
display. 

officium, -ci or -cii, n., a (voluntary) 
service, kindly office, kindness. 

offulged, offulgére, offulsi, — [ob + 
fulged], antr., shine against, shine 
on, gleam upon, flash on. 

Oileus, -lei, m., Oileus, King of the 


hate, 
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Locrians, father of the Ajax who 
sought to wrong Cassandra. 

Olearos, -ri, f., Olearus, an island in 
the Aegean Sea, one of the Cyclades, 
now called Antiparos. 

oleaster, -tri, m., a wild olive tree, 
oleaster, olive. 

Olenos, -ni, m., Olenos, husband of 
Lethaea. Though himself without 
sin, he wished to share her guilt, and 
so was changed, with her, into a stone, 
set on Mt. Ida, near Troy. 

oled, olére, olui, —, zntr., smell. 

oleum, -i, 7., olive oil, oil. 

dlim [olle, ole, old forms of ille], adv., 
properly, at that time (7.e. at some 
tume other than the present): (1) 
usually of the past, some time ago, 
long since, once on a time, formerly, 
(2) of the future, in days to come, 
in the future, hereafter, thereafter, 
some day, one day, (3) = saepe, 
nonnumquam, at times, now and 
again, sometimes, often. 

oliva, -vae, f., an olive tree, olive; by 
metonymy, an olive branch, wreath 
of olive. 

olivum, -vi [cf. oliva], n., olive oil, oil. 

olle or ollus: see ille. 

Olympus, -pi, m., Olympus, a famous 
mountain in the northeastern part of 
Thessaly, the residence of the gods 
($308); by metonymy, heaven. 

Omen, Ominis, n., sign or token of 
coming events, omen, portent. 

omnigenus, -a, -um [omnis +genus], 
adj., of all kinds, of every sort. 

omnin6o [omnis], adv., on the whole, 
altogether, wholly, entirely, utterly. 

omniparéns, -parentis [omnis + pa- 
réns], adj., all-begetting, all-pro- 
ducing, mother (parent) of all. 

omnipoténs, -potentis [omnis +po- 
téns], adj., all-powerful, all-mighty, 
omnipotent. 

omnis, -e, adj., every, each, all; the 
whole, the entire; often best trans- 
lated by an adv., everywhere. 

Onchestius, -a, -um [Onchestus, On- 
chestus, a town in Bocétia], adj., of 
Onchestus, Onchestian. 

oner6, -are, -avi, -atus [onus], tr. 


ONEROSUS 


burden, load, freight; freely, load, 
stow away. fF g., burden, oppress, 
overwhelm. 

onerésus, -a, -um [onus], adj., bur- 
densome, heavy; burdened, loaded. 

onus, oneris, n., load, burden. 

onustus, -a, -um [onus], adj., loaded, 
laden, burdened. 

opaco, -are, -avi, -atus [opacus], tr., 
shade, make shady, overshadow. 

opacus, -a, -um, adj., shaded, shady, 
overshadowed, darkened, obscure. 

opera, -rae [cf. opus], f., labor cheer- 
fully performed, loving service, 
help, aid. 

operid, operire, operui, opertus, fr., 
cover, envelop, inwrap, wrap, en- 
shroud. opertus, -a, -um, pf. pass. 
part. as adj., covered, hidden, con- 
cealed, secret. 

operor, operari, operatus sum [cf. 
opera, opus], zntr., be at work, be 
busy, toil; with dat., be busy at or 
on, be engaged in, toil on or over. 

opertus: see operié. 

opifex, -ficis [opus +faci6], m., a doer 
of work, maker, framer; artisan, 
artificer. 

opimus, -a, -um, adj., fat; fruitful, 
fertile, rich. Fv%g., fine, splendid; 
rich, sumptuous, dainty; spolia 
opima, the splendid spoils, the 
princely spoils, spoils won by a 
Roman general-in-chief who in hand- 
to-hand conflict slew the leader of 
the opposing force and stripped him 
of his armor. 

opperior, opperiri, oppertus sum, ir., 
wait for, await. 

oppeto, -petere, -petivi or -petii, 
-petitus [ob +petd6], tr., go to meet, 
encounter; esp., with mortem ez- 
pressed or to be supplied, meet one’s 
end, die, perish. 

eppidum, -di, n., a town. 

oppon6, -pdnere, -posui, -positus [ob 
+po6n6], tr., put or set against or 
before, set in the way (of), array 
against, oppose; expose. oppo- 
situs, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as 
adj., properly, set over against; 
opposed, opposing, hostile. 
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oppositus: see oppdnd. 

oppressus: see opprimé. 

opprim6, -primere, -pressi, -pressus 
{ob +prem46], ¢r., press down, press 
against, press together, crush. 
F1g., crush, overwhelm, overpower, 
overcome. 

oppugn6o, -are, -Aavi, -atus [ob + 
pugn6], ¢r., fight against, attack, 
assault, besiege. 

ops, opis, f., in sing., power, ability, 
might; by metonymy, help, aid, as- 
sistance, succor (so, at times, in pl.); 
wn pl., usually, means or resources 
of every kind, tangible and intangible, 
riches, wealth, fortune; sometimes, 
might, power. 

optatus: see opto. 

optimus: see bonus. 

opto, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., choose, 
select; crave, desire; with inf., de- 
sire, yearn; in a parenthetical expres- 
sion, pray, hope. optatus, -a, -um, pf. 
pass. part. as adj., wished for, longed 
for, desired, welcome, beloved. op- 
tatd (sc., perhaps, mod6), abl. sing. 
as adv., according to one’s wish, as 
one would have it, opportunely. 
optatum, -ti, pf. pass. part. as noun, 
n., something prayed for, prayer, 
desire, wish. 

opulentia, -ae [opulentus], /., wealth, 
riches. 

opulentus, -a, -um [ops], adj., wealthy, 
rich (in), richly endowed. 

opus, operis, n., work, labor, toil; by 
metonymy, of the results of toil, a 
work, task, occupation; artistic 
work, artistry; creation, artistic 
product; deed, action, performance; 
an the phrase mihi opus est, con- 
strued with abl., there is need (of) 
for me, etc., by way of something. 

ora, orae [6s], f., edge, border, margin; 
esp., edge of the land, coast, sea- 
coast, shore, often with a suggestion 
of remoteness; line, stretch of cown- 
try; region, clime, country. 

6raculum, -li or 6raclum, -cli [6rd], n., 
a divine utterance, oracle, proph- 
ecy; the place where the prophecy is 
delivered, oracle. 


ORBIS 


orbis, orbis, m., a circle, circuit, ring, 
disk; wheel; circular fold, coil; a 
circular course or revolution; of a 
heavenly body, circuit, course, orbit; 
with terrarum, expressed or to be 
supplied, the circle of the lands, 7.e. 
the world, the earth, the universe; 
of tume, circuit, cycle. 

orbus, -a, -um, adj., bereft; orphaned, 
childless. As noun, orba, orbae, /., 
a woman without children. 

Orcus, Orci, m., Orcus, a god of the 
underworld, tdentified with Pluto, 
Dis, Pluto; by metonymy, the under- 
world, the land of the dead; death, 
destruction. 

ordior, ordiri, 6rsus sum, ¢r. and intr., 
properly, begin a web by laying the 
warp; freely, begin, undertake, at- 
tempt; esp., begin to speak, begin. 
o6rsum, Orsi, pf. part., in fully pass. 
sense, as noun, n., beginning, un- 
dertaking; esp., beginning in speech, 
utterance, words. 

ord6, ordinis, m., orderly array, well- 
ordered arrangement; row, series; a 
line or rank of persons, e.g. soldiers 
or captives; a row or line of oars; 
arrangement, array, class, category; 
order, course, succession, sequence; 
the settled order of things, destiny; 
Ordine, abl. sing. as adv., in order, 
in due course, regularly, fittingly. 

Oréas, -adis, f.,a mountain nymph, an 
Oread. 

Orestes, -tae or -tis, m., Orestes, son 
of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. 
Clytemnestra had been unfaithful to 
Agamemnon and later had slain him; 
to avenge this crime Orestes killed her. 
For this he was driven. mad by the 
Furies and pursued by them till he 
was cleansed and set free by Minerva’s 
help. Orestes also slew Pyrrhus, be- 
cause the latter had married Her- 
mone, previously betrothed to Orestes. 

orgia, -drum, pl. n., a festival in honor 
of Bacchus, held at night, with wild 
revelry; orgies, revels. 

Oriéns: see orior. 

orig6, -ginis [cf. orior], f., origin, be- 
ginning; source, lineage; a race, 
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stock, family; of a person who is 
the source of a race, founder, pro- 

_ genitor, sire. 

Orién, -dnis, m., Orion, properly, a 
hunter famous wm ancient myth, 
armed with belt and sword, trans- 
lated to heaven as a constellation; 
then the constellation Orion, thought 
of as equipped with sword and belt 
(its rising and its setting were at- 
tended by storms). 

orior, oriri, ortus sum, zntr., rise, ap- 
pear, arise, spring up, lit. and fig.; 
(rise, t.e.) spring from, be born, be 
descended (from). Oriéns, -tis (sc. 
Sol), m., the Rising Sun, the Dawn; 
by metonymy, the East, the Orient. 

ornatus, -tis [d6rnd], m., adornment, 
ornament, decoration; esp., (splen- 
did) apparel, attire. 

6rn6o, -are, -avi, -atus, ¢tr., fit out, 
equip; arm; deck, adorn. 

ornus, orni, f., a wild mountain ash, 
ash. 

Ornytos, -ti, m., Ornytus, an Etruscan. 

6r6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., properly, 
speak; plead, argue; beg (for), pray 
for, crave; entreat, beseech, im- 
plore, beg, pray. 

Orontés, -tae, m., Orontes. (1) A 
comrade of Aeneas, leader of the Ly- 
cians. (2) A river in Syria, in Asia. 

Orpheus, Orphei, m., Orpheus, a 
famous legendary poet and singer of 
Thrace, belonging to pre- Homeric 
days; by his strains he could make 
the rivers stand still or draw the 
trees and rocks after him. When his 
wife, Hurydice, died, by the charms of 
his music he gained entrance to the 
underworld and prevailed on Pluto 
to permit Eurydice to return to the 
upper world. The god, however, 
made Orpheus promise not to look 
back at Hurydice till they had reached 
the world above. Just at the border 
line between the two worlds Orpheus 
looked around, and Eurydice was 
caught back into the world of shades. 
See Ovid, Selection X. 

Orphéiis, -a, -um [Orpheus], 
Orpheus’s. 


adj., 


ORSILOCHUS 


Orsilochus, 
Trojan. 

6rsum: see 6rdior. 

6rsus: see 6rdior. 

1. ortus: see orior. 

2. ortus, ortts [orior], m., arising, esp. 
of a heavenly body, e.g. the sun; rising, 
2.e. source of a river; in pl., the ris- 
ing rays of the sun, dawn. 

Ortygia, -ae, f., Ortygia. (1) A name 
of Delos. (2) Anisland in the harbor 
of Syracuse, forming part of the city. 

OS, OSSis, n., a bone; by metonymy, 
frame, body; inmost being. 

6s, Oris, n., mouth, 277m a wide variety 
of senses, lit. and fig., opening, en- 
trance; lips, jaws; by metonymy 
(§ 204), face, countenance, features, 
head, the eyes, esp. in pl.; speech, 
utterance, words. 

6sculum, -li (dim. of 6s], n., properly, 
a little mouth; then, as dim. of 
affection, pretty mouth, sweet lips, 
lips; by metonymy, a kiss. 

Osinius, -ni or nii, m., Osinius, a prince 
or king of Clusium in Etruria. 

Ossa, Ossae, f., Ossa, a lofty mountain 
in Thessaly, Greece. 

ostend6, -tendere, -tendi, -tentus [obs 
=ob +tend6], ¢tr., stretch against 
(before), show, exhibit, display; 
freely, (display, t.e.) give promise of. 

ostent6, -are, -avi, -atus [freqg. of 
ostend6], tr., present to view, show, 
exhibit, display; show off, parade. 

ostium, 6sti or dstii [akin to Gs], n., 
mouth, lit. and fig., entrance, por- 
tal; mouth of a river, harbor, haven. 

ostrum, ostri, n., properly, shellfish; 
by metonymy, crimson dye, crimson, 
procured from a shellfish. 

Othryadés, -dae, m., son of Othrys, a 
title of Panthus. 

Othrys, Othryos, m., Othrys, a moun- 
tain in Thessaly, Greece. 

6tium, 6ti or Otii, n., leisure, rest, 
quiet, ease, repose, peace. 

ovile, -lis [ovis], ., a sheepfold. 

ovis, ovis, f., a sheep. 

ovo, ovare, ovavi, ovatum, intr., exult, 
rejoice, triumph, 

ovum, Ovi, 7., egg. 


-chi, m., Orsilochus, a 
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ie 


pabulum, -li [cf. pasco], n., food, 
nourishment, esp. of animals; fod- 
der, pasturage, pasture. 

Pachynum, -ni, n., Pachynum, a prom- 
ontory on the southeastern coast of 
Sicily. 

paciscor, pacisci, pactus sum, intr., 
make a bargain, covenant, agree; 
tr., covenant or agree concerning 
something, agree on, promise, bar- 
gain for, stipulate (for); barter, 
hazard. pactum, pacti, pf. part. as 
noun, n., agreement, bargain, com- 
pact. pactus, -a, -um, pf. part., in 
fully pass. sense, as adj., agreed on, 
covenanted, stipulated; promised, 
plighted, betrothed. 

paco, -are, -avi, -atus [pax], tr., bring 
into a state of peace, pacify, tame, 
quiet. ‘ 

Pactolus, -li, m., Pactolus, a river of 
Lydia, in Asia Minor. 

pactus: see paciscor. 

Padus, Padi, m., the Po, the great 
river of Northern Italy. 

paean: see Paean. 

Paean, Paeanis, m., properly, Paean, 
described 1n Homer as the physician 
of the gods. The word is, however, 
commonly a title of Apollo as the heal- 
ang god (§317,attheend). By metony- 
my, paean, paeanis, m., a hymn to 
Apollo; freely, a joyous song, song 
of triumph or thanksgiving, paean. 

paene, adv., almost, nearly. 

paenitet, paenitére, paenituit, —, vm- 
pers., construed with acc. of per- 
son and gen. of thing, properly, (it) 
repents one of, t.e. makes one repent 
(of), one repents (of), one is sorry 
(for), one regrets. 

Pagasaeus, -a, -um [Pagasae, Pa- 
gasae, a town in the southeastern part 
of Thessaly, Greece, where Jason’s 
ship, the Argo, was burlt], adj., of 
Pagasae, Pagasaean, Thessalian. 

Pagasus, -si, m., Pagasus, @ warrior 
slain by Camilla. 

Palaemon, -monis, m., Palaemon, a 
sea-god, son of Ino. 


PALAESTRA 


palaestra, -trae, f., a school where 
wrestling was taught, a wrestling- 
place, wrestling-ground; by metony- 
my, a wrestling-bout, wrestling. 

palam, adv., openly, publicly, without 
concealment or disguise, plainly. 

Palamédés, -dis, m., Palamedes, a de- 
scendant, according to Vergil, of 
Belus, King of Egypt. He was one 
of the Greeks before Troy, famed for 
his wisdom. Ulysses craftily caused 
his death by charging him with 
treachery to the Greeks; he was tried 
by the whole Greek army, convicted 
on trumped-up evidence, and stoned 
to death. 

palatum, -ti, n., throat. 

palear, -aris, n., the dewlap, the loose 
skin that hangs down from the neck 
of a cow, ox, or bull. 

Palinirus, -ri, m., Palinurus, the pilot 
of Aeneas’s ship and of the whole 
Trojan fleet. As the fleet was sailing 
from Sicily to Italy, the god of sleep 
overcame him and threw him into the 
sea; he succeeded in reaching Italy, 
but was murdered there by the 
natives. 

palla, pallae, f., properly, a shawl, 
square or rectangular in shape; a 
robe or mantle, worn esp. by Roman 
women, usually as an outer garment. 
It was long and flowing, reaching to 
the feet. Vergil naturally represents 
this robe as worn also by Trojan 
women. 

Palladium: see Palladius. 

Palladius, -a, -um [Pallas], adj., of or 
belonging to Pallas. As nown, Pal- 
ladium, -di or -dii, n., a statue of 
Pallas, esp. the Palladium, or statue 
of Pallas which, so story said, fell into 
Troy from heaven during the reign of 
Ilus, and was thenceforth jealously 
guarded because the perpetuity of the 
city was believed to be involved tn the 
preservation and possession of this 


statue (for a similar case at Rome see - 


ancile). Ulysses and Diomedes car- 
ried off the statue by night. 

Pallas, Palladis, f., Pallas, a Greek 
goddess, with whom the Latin Mi- 
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nerva was subsequently rdentrfied. 
See Minerva. 

Pallas, Pallantis, m., Pallas, son of 
Evander; he fought in support of 
Aeneas, with a body of Arcadian 
horsemen, but was slain by Turnus. 

palléns: see palled. 

palled, pallére, pallui, —, intr., be 
pale, or, since the paleness of the 
ancients was sallowness, be sallow, 
be yellow; be dull, be discolored; 
be pale. palléns, pallentis, pres. 
part. act. as adj., pale, pallid, 
sallow, wan. 

pallésco, palléscere, pallui, — [incep- 
tive of palled], intr., become afraid, 
grow fearful. 

pallidus, -a, -um [palled], adj., pale, 
pallid, wan. The adj. is used esp. of 
death or of the dead. 

pallor, palloris [cf. palled], m., pale- 
ness, pallor, sallowness. 

palma, palmae, f., the palm of the hand; 
by metonymy (§ 204), the hand; by 
metonymy again, blade of an oar,and, 
since its leaf resembles a hand, palm 
tree, palm branch; esp., a wreath of 
palm, bestowed or carried as a token of 
victory, palm, prize, victory; of one 
who gains the palm, victor. 

palmésus, -a, -um [palma], adj., 
abounding in palm trees, palmy. 

palmula, -lae [dim. of palma], f., oar- 
blade, oar. 

palor, palari, palatus sum, inir., wan- 
der about, straggle, be scattered. 

palis, palidis, f., standing water, 
marsh, marshy lake, pool, pond. 

palistris, -e [palus], adj., of a marsh, 
marsh (as adj.), marshy. 

pampineus, -a, -um [pampinus, vine 
shoot], adj., made of vine shoots, of 
vine shoots, wrapped or wreathed 
with vine shoots. 

Pandarus, -ri, m., Pandarus. (1) Son 
of Lycaon, one of the Lycian allies of 
the Trojans, famous as an archer. (2) 
A Trojan, son of Alcanor, slain, with 
his brother Bitias, by Turnus. 

pando, pandere, pandi, passus, tr., 
spread out, stretch out, extend, un- 
fold; throw open, lay open, open; 


PANGO 


of the hair, loosen, allow to stream 
free, esp. in the expression crinibus 
passis, with streaming or disheveled 
hair. F%g., open or unfold in speech, 
expound, relate, reveal, disclose. 
pang6, pangere, pepigi, pégi, or panxi, 
pactus, ¢r., fasten, fix. Fig., fix, 
settle, agree on, covenant, promise in 
an agreement or compact; with foedus 
(treaty), conclude, make, strike. 

Panopé, -pés, f., Panope, a town in 
Phocis, Greece. 

Panopéa, -ae, f., Panopeii, 
nymph, one of the Nereids. 

Panopés, -pis, m., Panopes, a Sicilian, 
wn the train of Acestes. 

Pantagias, -ae, m., Pantagias, a river 
wn Eastern Sicily, near Megara. 

Panthis, Panthi, m., Panthus, a Tro- 
jan, priest of Apollo. 

papaver, -veris, n., the poppy; poppy- 
juice. 

Paphos, Paphi, f., Paphos, a city in the 
western part of the island of Cyprus; 
at was sacred to Venus. 

papilla, -lae, f., a nipple, teat on the 
breast of human beings or of animals, 
breast. 

par, paris, adj., equal (in a wide variety 
of senses), like, similar, correspond- 
ing; equally matched, well matched; 
with alae, poised, balanced, even; 
with légés, fair, just, impartial. 

1. paratus: see paro. 

2. paratus, -tis [par6], m., the act of 
preparing; what ts prepared, prep- 
aration(s). 

Parcae, Parcarum, pl. f., the Parcae, 
the Fates; properly, three Italian 
deities of birth and death, but later 
identified with certain Greek deities, 
namely, Clotho, who spun the thread 
of human life, Lachesis, who allotted 
to each mortal his portion of thread, 
and Atropos, The Inevitable, who 
brought to each man his doom, and 
cut the thread of his life. See §§ 
338-342. 

parcé, parcere, peperci, —, intr., con- 
strued with dat., be sparing of any- 
thing, use sparingly, spare; spare, 
be gracious to, show mercy to, 
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preserve, guard; refrain or cease 
from something, abstain from, re- 
strain, banish (fear, etc.). parce, 
parcite, forbear, refrain, stay your 
hand, hold!, peace!; tr., a poetic use, 
save, keep, preserve. 

parcus, -a, -um [parcd], adj., sparing, 
saving, frugal, thrifty. 

paréns, parentis [parid], c., a parent, 
lit. and fig., father, mother; in pl., 
parents, and, freely, sires, fore- 
fathers, ancestors. 

pareo, parére, parui, —, intr., properly, 
appear, show one’s self, esp. in 
answer to a command; hence, obey, 
hearken to, yield to, submit to, 
be subject to. 

pariés, -etis, m., wall, esp. a house 
wall. 

parilis, -e [par], adj., even, equal, like. 

pari6, parere, peperi, partus, fr., 
bring forth, give birth to, bear; in 
pass., be born. fvg., win, secure, 
gain, obtain, procure. 

Paris, Paridis, m., Paris, a son of 
Priam and Hecuba; he carried off 
Helen, wife of Menelaiis, to Troy, 
and thus caused the Trojan War. See 
§§ 54, 56. 

pariter [par], adv., equally, in equal 
measure or degree, in like manner; 
= simul, nda, side by side, in unison. 

Parius, -a, -um [Paros], adj., of Paros, 
Parian. 

parma, parmae, f., a shield (properly, 
one small and rownd, carried by 
infantry and cavalry); shield in 
general, buckler. 

Parnasus, -si, m., Parnassus, a moun- 
tain in Boebtia. On tts slopes were 
Delphi and the Corycian Grotto. 

paro, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., make ready, 
lit. and fig., prepare, set in order, 
arrange; prepare, provide; array, 
equip; set about, undertake, essay, 
attempt; with inf., make ready or 
prepare to do something, plan, in- 
tend, design, essay, attempt. para- 
tus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., 
properly, prepared, lit. and fig., ar- 
ranged, ready, ready to hand, at 
hand. 


PAROS 


Paros, Pari, f., Paros, an island in the 
Aegean Sea, one of the Cyclades, 
famous for its pure white marble. 

pars, partis, f., a part, portion, piece, 
share, space; esp., a part of the earth 
or of a given country, region, place, 
quarter; direction, side; pars... 
pars, pars... alii, alii . . . pars, 
some ... others, one part... an- 
other part; pars alone, without cor- 
relative, some, others. 

Parthenopaeus, -i, m., Parthenopaeus, 
one of the seven famous chieftains who 
assailed Thebes. 

Parthus, Parthi, m., a Parthian. 
Parthians lived in Asia. 

partim [old form, acc. sing. of pars], 
adv., partly, in part. 

partior, partiri, partitus sum [pars], 
tr., part, divide; share, distribute. 
Note: the pf. part., partitus, -a, -um, 
often has full pass. sense. 

partitus: see partior. 

1. partus: see pario. 

2. partus, partis [pari6], m., a bringing 
forth, bearing, birth, delivery: by 
metonymy, that which is brought 
forth, offspring, brood. 

parum [akin to parvus], adv., too little, 
not... enough, not very, (but) 
little. 

parumper, adv., for a little while, a 
short time, for the moment. 

parvulus, -a, -um [dim. of parvus], 
adj., very small, little, tiny. 

parvus, -a, -um, adj., comp. minor, 
minus, swp. minimus, -a, -um, 
little, small, tiny. Fig., young, 
trifling, slight, slender, humble: in 
comp., smaller, younger, inferior, 
less; minérés, with nati expressed 
or understood, descendants, pos- 
terity, children’s children. As 
noun, parvum, parvi, n., a little, 
a humble lot, modest lot or cir- 
cumstances. See also minimé, mi- 
nus, parum, 

pasco, pascere, pavi, pastus, t7., cause 
to eat, feed; esp., cause animals to 
eat, drive to pasture, pasture, feed: 
freely, feed, nourish, support, lit. 
and fig.: with animals, birds, etc., as 


The 
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subjects, feed on, eat, devour, con- 
sume. Fig., of a person, feed, 1.e. 
feast, delight; zntr., feed. pascor, 
pasci, pastus sum, zntr., as a dep. 
verb, teed, graze, browse. F%g., of 
fire, feed, browse, 7.e. freely, play 
about. 

pascor: see pasco. 

Pasiphaé, -és, f., Pasiphaé, wife of 
Minos, King of Crete. According 
to one story, Neptune, according to 
another, Venus, angry because Pasi- 
phaé had revealed the goddess’s in- 
trigue with Mars, inspired her with 
a passion for a beautiful bull, by 
which she became the mother of the 
Minotaur. See Labyrinthus, Mi- 
notaurus. 

passim [cf. passus, pf. pass. part. of 
pand6], adv., properly, dispersedly; 
here and there, everywhere, all 
about, in divers places, in all direc- 
tions. 

1. passus: see pandé. 

2. passus: see patior. 

3. passus, passis [pandé6], m., prop- 
erly, the stretching of the feet apart 
to the fullest distance, %.e. a double 
step. freely, a pace, a step. 

pastor, pastoris [pascd], m., herdsman, 
shepherd. 

pastoralis, -e [pastor], adj., of or be- 
longing to herdsmen or shepherds, 
shepherds’. 

1. pastus: see pascd. 

2. pastus, pastis [pascé], m., food, 
usually of animals, fodder, pasture; 
by metonymy, pasture ground, pas- 
turage, grazing ground. 

Patavium, -vi or -vii, n., Patavium, a 
city in Northern Italy, in the territory 
of the Venett, now called Padua. 

patefaci6, -facere, -féci, -factus [pa- 
ted +facid], tr., lay open, open. 

paténs: see pated. 

pated, patére, patui, —, inir., lie open, 
be open, stand open; stretch out, 
spread out, extend. Fig., be evi- 
dent, be manifest, be revealed, be 
disclosed. paténs, patentis, pres. 


part. act. as adj., open, spreading, 
wide, free. 


PATER 


pater, patris, m., a father; freely, like 
English ‘father,’ esp. in pl., ancestor, 
forebear, forefather, sire; esp., as a 
trtle of honor for gods, and, less often, 
for men, father, sire; in pl., parents; 
nobles, chiefs, elders, senators. 

patera, -rae [pated], f., a vessel for 


libations, of large size, but flat and. 


shallow like a libation- 
saucer. 

paternus, -a, -um [pater], adj., of or 
belonging to one’s father or fathers, 
paternal, ancestral, hereditary. 

patésco, patéscere, patui, — [inceptive 
of pated], intr., begin to open, open; 
be laid open, be disclosed, be re- 
vealed. Fig., be laid bare, be dis- 
closed or revealed, become manifest. 

patiéns: see patior. 

patior, pati, passus sum, ¢r., suffer, 
undergo, endure, face, submit to, 
brook, put up with. F%g., suffer, 
allow, permit, esp. with the infinitive. 
patiéns, patientis, pres. part. act. as 
adj., enduring, long-suffering, pa- 
tient. 

patria: see patrius. 

patrius, -a, -um, [pater], adj., of a 
father, fatherly, paternal; father’s, 
fathers’; pertaining to one’s fathers 
or ancestors, ancestral, hereditary, 
time-honored; belonging to one’s 
own country or nation, native, 
national. As noun, patria, -ae (sc. 
terra), f., native country or city, 
fatherland, home; freely, country, 
land. 

Patrén, Patrénis, m., Patron, a Greek, 
from Acarnania, a comrade of 
Aeneas. 

patruélis, -e [patruus], adj., of an 
uncle, descended from an uncle. 

patruus, -i [pater], m., an uncle (on 
the father’s side). 

patulus, -a, -um [pated], adj., standing 
open, open; spreading, broad, spa- 
cious. 

paucus, -a, -um, adj., usually in pl., 
few, a few. As noun, pauca, pau- 
corum (sc., perhaps, verba), pl. n., a 
few words, a few things. paucis, abl. 
asadv., (with=) in few words, briefly. 


saucer, 
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paulatim [paulus], adv., little by little, 
by degrees, gradually, slowly. 

paulisper [cf. paulus], adv., (for) a 
little while, awhile. 

paulum: see paulus. 

paulus, -a, -um, adj., rare except in cer- 
tain forms, little, small. paulum, 
acc. sing. as adv. (§146), a little, 
somewhat; for a moment. 

pauper, pauperis, adj., properly, of 
persons who possess but moderate 
means, but are not paupers, in 
modest circumstances, of small 
means, poor, needy; humble, lowly. 

pauperiés, -éi [pauper], f., limited 
means, humble circumstances, pov- 
erty. 

paupertas, -tatis [pauper], f., limited 
means, humble circumstances, pov- 
erty. 

paveo, pavére, pavi, —, intr., be struck 
with fear, be afraid; quiver (with 
fear), tremble. pavéns, paventis, 
pres. part. act. as adj., frightened, 
quaking, trembling. 

pavidus, -a, -um [paved], adj., terror- 
stricken, trembling, timid, fearful, 
anxious, nervous. 

pavitd, -are, -Aavi, -atum [freq. of 
paved], intr., be terror-stricken, 
tremble with fear or excitement. 

pavor, pavoris [paved], m., fear, terror, 
dread; trembling or quaking due to 
fear, anxiety, nervousness, excite- 
ment. 

pax, pacis [akin to paciscor], f., prop- 
erly, agreement, compact; peace; 
pardon, favor, grace. 

pecco, -are, -avi, -atum, wnir., act 
wrongly, do wrong, err. 

pecten, pectinis [cf. pectd, to comb], 
m., comb for the hair; quill or pick 
used in striking the strings of a lyre. 

pectus, pectoris, n., breastbone, chest, 
breast; by metonymy, heart, soul, 
mind, understanding (both soul and 
mind were thought of as situated in 
the breast); wisdom, courage. 

1. pecus, pecoris, n., cattle, in collective 
sense; a flock, herd; beasts, animals 
in general; esp., small cattle, sheep, 
goats; freely, of bees, a swarm. 
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2. pecus, pecudis, f., a single head of 
cattle, beast, animal; esp., a sheep; 
in pl., herds, flocks; of sheep used 
an sacrifices, victim. 

pedes, peditis [cf. pés], m., one who 
goes on foot; esp., a foot-soldier, 
infantryman; in coll. sing. or in pl., 
infantry. 

pedester, -tris, -tre [pedes], adj., prop- 
erly, of things that go on foot or are 
done on foot, pedestrian; with aciés 
or pugna, on foot, of the foot-sol- 
diers, infantry. 

peior, peius: see malus. 

pelagus, -gi, ”., the open sea, the 
main, the high seas, the sea, the deep. 

Pelasgi, -gérum, pl. m., the Pelasgi, 
the Pelasgians, a name applied by 
the ancients to the earliest (pre- 
historic) inhabitants of Greece and 
the Greek world in general; freely, 
Greeks. Asadj., Pelasgus, -a, -um, 
Pelasgian; freely, Greek, Grecian. 

Pelasgus, -a, -um: see Pelasgi. 

Pelias, -ae, m., Pelias, a Trojan, 
wounded by Ulysses on the night of 
the capture of Troy. 

Pélidés, -dae, m., son or descendant of 
Peleus, a title (1) of Achilles, son of 
Peleus, (2) of Pyrrhus Neoplolemus, 
son of Achilles, grandson of Peleus. 

pellax, pellacis [pellicic, lure], adj., 
seductive, wily, crafty, deceitful, 
tricky, artful. 

pellis, pellis, f., skin of a beast, hide. 

pello, pellere, pepuli, pulsus, ¢r., beat, 
strike, knock; strike at, push, thrust 
out, drive out, expel, banish; strike 
or drive in battle, i.e. rout, chase, 
repel, put to flight, overcome, van- 
quish. Fig., drive away, expel, dis- 
pel, banish, dislodge, rout. 

Pelopéiis, -a, -um, or Pelopéius, -a, 
-um, adj., of Pelops (an early king 
of the Peloponnesus, which, indeed, 
derived tts name from him. He was 
the grandsire of Agamemnon and 
Menelaiis), of Pelops, Pelops’, Pelo- 
pian; freely, Peloponnesian, Grecian. 

Pelérum or Pel6rus, -ri, n. and m., 
Pelorus, a promontory on the north- 
east coast of Sicily, on the west side 
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of the Straits of Messina; by me- 
tonymy, the Straits of Messina (the 
strait between Italy and Sicily). 

pelta, peltae, f., a shield, small and 
moon-shaped (crescent), carried esp. 
by barbarians (see barbari), e. g. the 
Amazons. 

Penatés, -tium [cf. penitus, penetr6], 
pl. m., the Penates, old Italian 
deities of the household, and of the 
State, thought of as one great house- 
hold (§§ 331-334); by metonymy, 
images of the Penates; dwelling, 
abode, habitation, home. 

pended, pendére, pependi, —, inir., 
hang, hang down; hang over some- 
thing, hover, lean forward; hang 
on something, be perched on. Fi%g., 
hang, be suspended, float; (‘hang 
about,’ z.e.) linger, loiter, dally, tar- 
ry; be suspended, be interrupted. 

pendo, pendere, pependi, pénsus [pen- 
ded], tr., properly, cause to hang from 
(on) scales, etc., hang, suspend; 
weigh (by hanging from steelyards) ; 
weigh out metal (gold, silver, copper) 
in payment of debts, pay. 

pendulus, -a, -um [pended], 
hanging, drooping, pendent. 

Péneleiis, -i, m., Peneleiis, a Greek, 
who slew Coroebus. 

penetrabilis, -e [penetr6é], adj., proper- 
ly, in pass. sense, penetrable; in act. 
sense, penetrating, piercing, keen. 

penetralia: see penetrAlis. 

penetralis, -e [penetr6], adj., of or in 
the interior, inner, interior, inner- 
most, inmost; by metonymy, since the 
wmmost portions of a house or temple 
were the most holy, holy, sacred, 
situated in the penetralia. As noun, 
penetralia, -lium, pl. n., the inmost 
recesses of a house or temple, inner 
apartments, shrine, sanctuary, holy 
of holies, the penetralia. 

penetr6, -are, -avi, -atus [cf. penitus], 
tr., properly, but rarely, with acc. 
of effect (§ 140), put one thing within 
another; usually apparently trans., 
but really with acc. of limit of motion 
(§ 139), make one’s way to, enter, 
penetrate. 


adj., 


PENEUS 


Pénéus, -i, m., Peneis, a river in 
Thessaly, Greece. Ii rises on Mt. 
Pindus, and flows through the famous 
Vale of Tempe, into the Gulf of 
Therma. 

penitus, adv., inwardly, deep within, 
far within; within; deep into, to the 
very center; from within; far away, 
far, remotely. Fig., thoroughly, 
utterly, completely, wholly. 

Penthesiléa, -ae, f., Penthesilea, Queen 
of the Amazons who fought for Troy; 
she was slain by Achilles. 

Pentheus, Penthei or Pentheos, m., 
Pentheus, a king of Thebes in 
Boeétia, Greece, who opposed the in- 
troduction of the rites of Bacchus, and 
so was driven mad by the god. He 
was torn to pieces by his mother and 
his aunts, while they were in a 
Bacchic frenzy. 

penus, pents or peni, m. and f., 
penum, peni, n., a broad word cov- 
ering all kinds of food and drink, 
food, provisions. 

peplum, pepli, 7., a peplos, a shawl or 
robe worn by Greek women, corre- 
sponding to the Roman palla, robe, 
mantle, full, long, and richly em- 
broidered; esp., a robe offered to 
Minerva (Pallas). 

per, prep. with acc., used (1) of space, 
through, across, over, along, on, 
amid, among, around, (2) of time, 
throughout, through, during, for, 
in, (3) to denote the instrument or 
means, through, by means of, by, 
(4) to denote a cause or reason, 
through, on account of, for the sake 
of, (5) in modal expressions, with, 
in (per with an acc. of adj. or noun 
often=an adv. or adv. phrase), (6) in 
oaths and entreaties, by. As prep. 
prefix, per, por, through, over, 
thoroughly. 

peractus: see ptrago. 

perago, -agere, -égi, -actus [per +agé], 
tr., drive through, finish, accom- 
plish, do, perform, execute. F’ig., go 
over (thoughts, etc.), consider care- 
fully, ponder. 
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peragro, -are, -avi, -atus [per +ager], 
tr., travel through, wander over or 
through, traverse; scour, range. 

percellé, -cellere, -culi, -culsus [per + 
2. cellé, old verb, dash down, strike 
down], tr., beat down, strike or 
smite down, fell, overturn, over- 
throw. 

percipio, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus [per + 
capi6] tr., take fully; catch, grip; 
receive, gain, win; gather, collect. 

percurro, -currere, -curri, -cursum 
{per +curr6], tr., run over, hasten 
through. F'%g., run over in speaking, 
mention hastily or briefly, touch on 
briefly. 

percussus: see percutid. 

percutid, -cutere, -cussi, -cussus 
{per +quati6], tr., shake violently, 
strike or smite through, pierce; 
strike, smite, beat, hit. F%g., smite, 
strike, affect deeply, move, in- 
fluence. 

perditus: see perdo. 

perd6, -dere, -didi, -ditus [per +dé], 
tr., put down, overturn, and so 
destroy, ruin; lose. perditus, -a, 
-um, pf. pass. part. as adj., properly, 
ruined; of a person, wretched, hap- 
less; of things, desperate, hopeless. 

peredé, -edere, -édi, -ésus [per +ed4], 
tr., eat up, devour, consume, waste 
away; freely, slay, kill. 

peregrinus, -a, -um_ [per +ager, 
through peregre, adv., in the fields (of 
others), abroad, from abroad], adj., 
from other lands, from abroad, for- 
eign. 

perémptus: see perimoé. 

perennis, -e [per +annus], adj., prop- 
erly, lasting through the year, year- 
long; freely, lasting through (the) 
years, everlasting, eternal, undying. 

pereo, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itum [per +e6], 
intr., go through (something) and so 
disappear, go away utterly, v. e€. pass 
away, vanish; perish, die, be slain, 
be lost, be ruined, fall in ruins. 

pererr6é, -are, -avi, -atus [per +err6], 
tr., roam over. fFivg., roam over 
with one’s eyes, survey, scan, ex- 
amine. 


PERFECTUS 


perfectus: see perficio. 

perfero, -ferre, -tuli, -latus [per + 
fero], ir., bear or carry through, 
carry or drive home (a missile, 
stroke, etc.); with reflexive pron. as 
object, go, proceed, take one’s 
self. F%g., bear or endure to the 
end, bear, suffer, endure, undergo; 
carry news, etc., report, announce. 

perfici, -ficere, -féci, -fectus [per + 
facio], tr., do thoroughly or fully, 
perform, finish, complete; work, 
make, fashion. 

perfidus, -a, -um [per + 1. fidés], adj., 
going through (across, beyond, con- 
trary to) good faith, faithless, false, 
treacherous, perfidious. 

perfi6, -are, -Avi, -atus [per +fl6, blow], 
tr., blow through, blow over. 

perfor6, -are, -avi, -atus [per +foré, 
cut, bore], tr., bore through and 
through, pierce, penetrate. 

perfund6, -fundere, -ftdi, -fisus 
{per + 2. fund6], ¢r., pour over; wet, 
drench; (of the sea) wash; moisten, 
besprinkle. Fig., drench with dye- 
stuff, dye. 

perfuré, perfurere, —, — [per +furd], 
antr., rave wildly, rage madly, vent 
one’s fury. 

perfisus: see perfund6. 

Pergama, -morum, pl. n., Pergamus 
or Pergamum, the citadel of Troy; 
by metonomy (§ 204), Troy. Vergil 
found Pergama more convenient, 
metrically, than Pergamus or Per- 
gamum, the usual forms. 

Pergamea: see Pergameus. 

Pergameus, -a, -um [Pergama], adj., 
of Pergamum; by metonymy, of 
Troy, Trojan. As noun, Pergamea, 
-ae (sc. urbs), f., Pergamea, the name 
of atown in Crete founded by Aeneas 
in the course of his wanderings after 
the fall of Troy. 

perg6, pergere, perréxi, perréctum 
{per +reg6], entr. (§ 151), properly, 
guide one’s self straight onward, 
keep straight on, go on, move on, 
continue, proceed, advance; with 
anf., proceed. Fvg., go on tn speak- 
ang, proceed, continue. 
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PERMULCEO 
perhibeéd, -hibére, -hibui, -hibitus 
[per +habed], tr., properly, hold 


forth or out, proffer, present. F2g., 
proffer wn speech, say, assert, de- 
clare. 

periculum, -li or periclum, -cli, 7., 
trial, attempt, experiment; by 
metonymy, of the results or the ac- 
companiments of trial and experi- 
ment, risk, hazard, danger, peril. 

perim6, -imere, -émi, -émptus [per + 
em6], tr., properly, take away (=re- 
move) entirely, t.e. destroy, ruin, 
lay waste, annihilate; slay, kill. 

Periphas, -phantis, m., Periphas, a 
Greek, comrade of Pyrrhus on the 
night of the capture of Troy. 

peritrium, -ri or -rii, n., failure to keep 
one’s oath, perjury, treachery. 

peritrus, -a, -um, adj., properly, of one 
who breaks his oath, perjured, 
treacherous, lying. 

perlabor, -labi, -lapsus sum [per + 
labor], ér., glide through, glide over, 
skim. 

perlatus: see perferé. 

perlego, -legere, -légi, -léctus [per + 
leg6], tr., survey, scan, examine. 


permattrésc6, permattréscere, per- 
matirui, — [per-+matirus], inér., 
become ripe, ripen, mature. 

perménsus: see permétior. 

permétior, -métiri, -ménsus sum 


[per +mé6tior], tr., measure through 
or out; luke English ‘measure,’ e.g. 
wn Shakespeare, traverse, travel 
over. 

permisce6, -miscére, -miscui, -mixtus 
[per +misced], tr., mix thoroughly, 
mix, mingle, join, unite. 

permissus: see permitto. 

permitt6, -mittere, -misi, -missus 
{per +mitt6], tr., properly, let some- 
thing go through or pass by; allow, 
suffer, permit, grant, brook, sanc- 
tion; throw, hurl; commit, consign, 
intrust, surrender, give up. 

permixtus: see permisceo. 

permulceé, -mulcére, -mulsi, -mulsus 
{per +mulced], tr., properly, stroke 
carefully, rub gently. Fig., soothe, 
appease. 


PERNIX 


pernix, pernicis, adj., active, nimble, 
agile, swift. 

peroésus, -a, -um [per + ddil], pf. part. 
of a rare verb perédi, in dep. sense, 
as adj., hating thoroughly, detesting. 

perpessus: see perpetior. 

perpetior, -peti, -pessus sum [per + 
patior], ¢r., endure steadfastly, bear 
patiently, endure; with inf., suffer, 
permit, allow. 

perpetuus, -a, -um, adj., continuous, 
unbroken; entire, whole. 

perplexus, -a, -um _ [per +plectd, 
weave, plait, freg. of plicé], adj., 
properly, interwoven, entangled. 
Fig., tangled, intricate, confused. 

perquir6, -quirere, -quisivi, -quisitus 
{per +quaer6], tr., search diligently 
(for). 

perrump6, -rumpere, -ripi, -ruptus 
{per +rump6], ¢r., break through, 
make or force one’s way through. 

Perséis, -idis [Persés, Perses, called 
a Titan, as son of the Titan Crius 
(§§ 308-311)], f., daughter of Perses, 
a name of Hecate (§ 318). 

persentio, -sentire, -sénsi, -sénsus 
{per +sentid], ér., perceive clearly; 
be fully conscious of, feel deeply. 

Persephoné, -nés, f., Persephone, the 
goddess called by the Romans Pro- 
serpina (§ 336). 

persequor, -sequi, -seciitus sum [per 
+sequor], tr., follow to the end, 
follow earnestly and perseveringly, 
follow up; in hostile sense, pursue. 

Perseus, Persei, m., Perseus, son of 
Jupiter and Danaé. See Danaé, 
Gorg6o, Medisa. He received wings 
or winged sandals and a peculiar 
sword from Mercury, and a bronze 
shield from Minerva. He rescued 
Andromeda. 

persolv6, -solvere, -solvi, -solitus [per 
+solv6], ¢tr., loosen, release or dis- 
charge fully (e.g. a debt), pay in full, 


pay, give; pay, render (thanks, 
vows, etc.), offer, return. 
person6, -sonare, -sonui, -sonitum 


[per +son6], tr., cause something to 
resound, make something ring or 
echo. 
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perspicio, -spicere, -spexi, -spectus 
[per +speci6, old verb, look, look at], 
tr., look through (and through), look 
closely at; examine (thoroughly), in- 
spect. 

perst6, -stare, -stiti, -statum [per + 
st6], etr., continue standing, stand 
firm. Fig., stand firm, be unmoved, 
persist, continue, abide, last. 

perstring6, -stringere, -strinxi, -stric- 
tus [per +string6], tr., graze, touch 
lightly, barely touch. 

pertaedet, -taedére, -taesum est [per 
+taedet], «dmpers., construed with 
acc. of person and gen. of thing, one 
is thoroughly weary of, one is dis- 
gusted with, one loathes. 

pertaesum est: see pertaedet. 

pertemptd, -are, -Avi, -atus [per + 
tempt6], tr., properly, feel all over, 
test; lay hold on, lit. and fig., seize, 
pervade, master, possess. 

perterreo, -terrére, -terrui, -territus 
[per +terre6], ér., frighten greatly, 
alarm, terrify, fill with dismay. 

perterritus: see perterreo. 

perveni6, -venire, -véni, -ventum [per 
+venio], zntr., come all the way to, 
make one’s way, come; with ad or 
in, arrive at, reach. 

pervigil, pervigilis [per +vigil], adj., 
ever-vigorous, ever-wakeful, ever- 
watchful. 

pervius, -a, -um [per +via], adj., hav- 
ing a way or thoroughfare through, 
passable. See note on ii. 453. 

pés, pedis, m., a foot, of man or of 
animals, hoof, claw, talon; by me- 
tonymy, step, pace, speed of foot; a 
rope attached to the foot or lower part 
of a sail, sheet, used in trimming the 
sails, esp. in tacking. 

pessimus: see malus. 

pestifer, pestifera, pestiferum [pestis 
+fer6], adj., plague-bearing, bane- 
ful. 

pestis, pestis, f., a contagious disease, 
infection, plague, pest, taint of dis- 
ease; destruction, ruin, calamity; 
mischief. Jig., plague, pest; of 
monstrous creatures or personages, 
scourge, curse. 


PETELIA 


Petélia, -ae, f., Petelia, an ancient 
Italian town, in Bruttiwm, on the 
Gulf of Tarentum. 

petd, petere, petivi or petii, petitus, 
tr., properly, fly against something, 
fall on something; in hostile sense, 
rush at, attack, assail, aim at; 7 
friendly sense, make for something, 
seek, aim at, pursue; seek, go in 
search of, repair to, go to, proceed 
to; desire, want; seek, search for; 
ask for, beg for. 

Phaeaces, -cum, pl. m., the Phaea- 
cians, a people, who, according to the 
Homeric Poems, lived a blissful life 
on an island called Scheria, which 
has been variously identified, e.g. with 
Corcyra, the modern Corfu. 

Phaedimus, -mi, m., Phaedimus, a 
son of Niobe. 

Phaedra, Phaedrae, f., Phaedra, 
daughter of Minos, King of Crete, 
and wife of Theseus. She fell in love 
with her stepson Hippolytus; when 
he rejected her advances, she accused 
him to his father, who prevailed on 
Neptune to cause his death. Later, 
Hippolytus’s innocence became clear, 
and Phaedra committed suicide. 

Phaéthon, -thontis [a Greek word, a 
pres. part. act., meaning beaming, 
radiant, an epithet of the sun; then 
the title of the sun, Shiner, Dazzler], 
m., Phaéthon. (1) The sun-god. 
(2) Son of Phoebus and a mortal 
woman, Clymene. He tried to drive 
the chariot of the sun-god across the 
skies. See Ovid, Selection II. 

phalanx, phalangis, f., a body of 
soldiers in close battle array, battle 
host, array, army, force. 

phalarica, -cae, f., a phalarica, 7.e. a 
large, heavy spear, in use among bar- 
barian nations, wrapped with tow 
and pitch which were set on fire be- 
fore the weapon was hurled; it was 
thrown usually by a machine, but 
Vergil makes Turnus throw one by 
hand. 

phalerae, -rarum, pl. f., disks or bosses 
of metal, on straps or belts, worn on 
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the breast as an ornament, by soldiers, 
or by horses, trappings, ornaments. 

Phaleris, -ris, m., Phaleris, a Trojan. 

pharetra, -trae, f., a quiver. 

pharetratus, -a, -um [pharetra], adj., 
quiver-bearing. 

Pharus, Phari, m., Pharus, an Italian. 

Phasis, Phasidos or Phasidis, m., 
Phasis, a river in Colchis, the land 
of the Colchians. It flows into the 
Black Sea. 

Phégeus, Phégei, m., Phegeus. (1) A 
Trojan slave. (2) A Trojan, slain 
by Turnus. 

Phégiacus, -a, -um [Phégia, Phegia, a 
town in Arcadia, Greece], adj., Phe- 
gian, Arcadian. 

Pherés, Pherétis, m., Pheres, a Trojan. 

Philém6n, -monis, m., Philemon, a 
pious old man of Phrygia, husband 
of Baucis. See Introductory Note 
to Ovid, Selection IX. 

Philoctétés, -tae, m., Philoctetes, a 
king of Meliboea,in Thessaly, Greece, 
a famous archer. He fought against 
Troy. Later, having been driven out 
by the Meliboeans, he founded Petelia, 
an Italy. 

Phinéius, -a, -um [Phineus], adj., of 
Phineus, Phineus’s, Phinean. 

Phineus, Phinei, m., Phineus, King of 
Salmydessus, in Thrace. He putout, 
unjustly, the eyes of his son, and so 
was blinded by the gods. The Har- 
pres, too, were sent to torment him by 
carrying off or defiling most of his 
food; hence he was ever famished. 

Phlegethon, -thontis [a Greek word, a 
pres. part. act., meaning burning, 
scorching], m., Phlegethon, a fiery 
rier in the underworld. 

Phlegon, Phlegontis [a Greek word, a 
pres. part. act., meaning burning, 
blazing], m., Phlegon, Blazer, Daz- 
zler, one of the steeds of the swn-god. 

Phlegyas, -ae, m., Phlegyas, King of 
the Lapithae, and father of Ixion. 
Angry because Apollo made love to 
his daughter, he set fire to a temple of 
the god; for this impiety he was 
severely punished in the underworld. 

phoca, phocae, f., a sea-calf, a seal. 


PHOCIS 


Phocis, Phocidis, f., Phocis, a district 
of Greece, between Boebdtia and 
Aetolia. In tt were Mt. Parnassus 
and Mt. Helicon, and the town of 
Delphi, seat of Apollo’s most famous 
oracle. 

Phoebé, Phoebés or Phoebae [f. of 
Phoebus], f., Phoebe, t.e. Diana. 
Phoebéus, -a, -um [Phoebus], adj., of 

Phoebus, Phoebus’s. 

Phoebus, Phoebi [a Greek word, 
properly an adj., bright, radiant, 
epithet of Apollo as radiant with 
youth, later, as the sun-god], m., 
Phoebus, the Radiant, a title of 
Apollo (§ 317), the sun-god, Apollo. 

Phoenices, -cum, pl. m., the Phoeni- 
cians; their home was in Phoenicia, 
on the east coast of the Mediterranean, 
but they settled all about that sea. 

Phoenissa: see Phoenissus. 

Phoenissus, -a, -um, adj., found only 
inf., Phoenician. As noun, Phoenis- 
sa, -sae, f., a Phoenician woman, 
esp. Dido. 

Phoenix, Phoenicis, m., Phoenix, a 
Greek chieftain, son of Amyntor, King 
of Argos. Becoming afraid of his 
father, he fled to Peleus, who received 
him kindly; he became the teacher of 
Achilles and his comrade in the 
Trojan War. 

Pholoé, -és, f., Pholoé, a Cretan woman, 
slave among the Trojans, one of the 

* prizes in the boat race. 

Phorbas, Phorbantis, m., Phorbas, a 
Trojan, friend of Palinurus. 

Phorcus, Phorci, m., Phorcus. (1) 
A son of Pontus (Sea) and Gaea 
(Earth), a sea deity. (2) An Italian. 

Phorcynis, -nidos, /., a daughter of 
Phorcys ( = Phorcus [1]). 

Phrixéus, -a, -um [Phrixus, Phrixus. 
See Introductory Note to Ovid, Selec- 
tion VII], adj., of Phrixus, Phrixus’s. 

Phryges: see Phryx. 

Phrygia: see Phrygius. 

Phrygiae: see Phrygius. 

Phrygius, -a, -um ([Phryx], adj., 
Phrygian; by metonymy, since Troy 
belonged to Phrygia, Trojan. As 
nouns, Phrygia, -ae (sc. terra), f., 
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Phrygia, a term of different meanings 
at different periods: in earlier times 
wt included most of Western Asia 
Minor; Phrygiae, -arum, pl. f., 
Trojan women. F 

Phryx, Phrygis, m., a Phrygian; by 
metonymy, a Trojan. 

Phthia, Phthiae, /., Phthia, a city and 
district in Thessaly, Greece, over 
which, one story said, Achilles ruled. 

piaculum, -li [pid], n., a means of ap- 
peasing a'deity, sin-offering, expia- 
tory offering or sacrifice, atonement, 
expiation; by metonymy, that which 
requires atonement, sin, crime, guilt. 

Picea, -ae [piceus: originally an adj., 
with arbor to be supplied], f., the 
pitch-pine tree, pitch-tree, pine. 

piceus, -a, -um [pix], adj., of pitch, 
pitchy; by metonymy, pitch-black, 
smoky, lurid, dark, black. 

pictiira, -rae [ping6é], f., the art or 
process of painting; by metonymy, a 
painting, picture. 


pictiratus, -a, -um [pictira], adj., 
figured, embroidered, broidered, 
wrought. 


pictus: see pingo. - 

pietas, -tatis [pius], /., devotion to 
duty, dutifulness, 72 many senses 
(see §66), merit, high character; of 
duty done toward parents and kins- 
folk, filial piety, filial love, affection 
an general, love; of duty done toward 
the gods, devotion, piety, reverence; 
also of the dealings of gods with men, 
compassion, pity, sympathy, ten- 
derness, graciousness, goodness, 
sense of right, justice. 

piger, pigra, pigrum, adj., unwilling, 
reluctant; sluggish, inactive; lazy, 
laggard. 

piget, pigére, piguit, —, wnpers., with 
acc. of person and gen. of thing, (it) 
irks one, (tt) displeases or vexes 
one, one is displeased or vexed (with), 
one is disgusted (with), one regrets. 

pignus, pignoris, n., something de- 
posited as a pledge, security; in gen- 
eral, pledge, token, assurance. 

pila, pilae, f., a pillar, column; freely, 
mass of masonry, pier, mole. 


PILENTUM 


pilentum, -ti, ., a four-wheeled car- 
riage, luxurious and richly decorated, 
open onthesides, but with a top, used 
by Roman women in religious pro- 
cessions, and to carry sacred em- 
blems, utensils, etc. 

Pilumnus, -ni, m., Pilumnus, an old 
Italian deity, having to do, properly, 
with childbirth, described by Vergil 
as an ancestor (great-grandfather) of 
Turnus. 

Pindus, Pindi, m., Pindus, a lofty 
mountain range in Thessaly, Greece, 
close to the borders of Macedonia and 
Epirus. It was a seat of the Muses. 

pineus, -a, -um [pinus], adj., of pine 
or pines, pine (as adj.). 

pingo, pingere, pinxi, pictus, ¢r., paint, 
stain, dye, color; with or without 
acu, broider, embroider; freely, 
adorn. pictus, -a, -um, pf. pass. 
part.asadj., painted, dyed, stained, 
gaily decorated, gay-colored, tat- 
tooed; broidered, embroidered, fig- 
ured; adorned, decorated. 

pinguis, -e, adj., fat, rich in fat or oil, 
oily, unctuous, resinous, pitchy. 
Fig., of the soil, rich, fertile; of al- 
tars, streaming with blood and fat, 
richly-laden, rich in victims. 

pinifer, pinifera, piniferum [pinus + 
fer6], adj., pine-bearing, pine-cov- 
ered. 

pinna, pinnae, /., feather, esp. wing- 
feather; plume, wing, pinion. 

pinus, pints or pini, f., a pine-tree, 
pine; by metonymy (§ 203), a ship 
made of pine beams, a pine torch, 
fagot. 

pidé, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., appease, 
propitiate (the gods by sacrifice, etc.) ; 
atone for, expiate sin; avenge, pun- 
ish guilt. 

Pirénis, -nidis [Piréné, 
spring near Corinth], 
Pirene, Pirene’s. 

Pirithoiis, -i, m., Pirithotis, a son of 
Izion and King of the Lapithae; in 
company with Theseus he tried to 
carry off Proserpina from the under- 
world, but failed. His punishment 
for this sin is variously described. 


Pirene, a 
adj., of 
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piscis, piscis, m., a fish. 

piscdsus, -a, -um_ ([piscis], 
abounding in fish, rich in fish. 

pistrix, pistricis, f., a sea-monster, 
e.g. a whale, shark. The term ts 
vaguely used of any strange creature 
of the deep. See Pristis. 

Pittheus, Pitthei, m., Pittheus, a son 
of Pelops. He was King of Troezen, 
in Arcadia, and father of Aethra, 
the mother of Theseus. 

pius, -a, -um, adj., duty-doing, de- 
voted to duty, dutiful, im many 
senses (§ 66); in general, just, vir- 
tuous, righteous, good; dutiful to- 
ward one’s parents and kinsfolk, 
filial, affectionate, respectful, loyal; 
dutiful (i.e. maintaining right re- 
lations) toward the gods, pious, holy, 
pure, sacred; of the gods, kind, 
friendly, considerate. 

pix, picis, f., pitch. 

placed, placére, placui, placitum, or 
placed, placére, placitum est, intr., 
please, be pleasing to, delight; with 
mihi, tibi, etc., with inf., I, you, etc., 
am resolved, have decided or de- 
creed (to do something). placitus, -a, 
-um, pf. pass. part., in dep. sense, as 
adj., pleasing, welcome, agreeable, 
acceptable. 

placidé [placidus], adv., quietly, gen- 
tly, peacefully, harmlessly. 

placidus, -a, -um [placeé], adj., quiet, 
gentle, peaceful, calm, tranquil, 
placid; kindly, friendly, gracious, 
propitious. 

placitus: see placed. 

placé, -are, -avi, -atus [akin, probably, 
to placed], tr., make quiet, quiet, 
calm, still, soothe, pacify; appease, 
propitiate, reconcile. 

1. plaga, plagae, f., region, tract, dis- 
trict, realm. 

2. plaga, plagae, f., hunting-net, snare. 
The real difference between the réte 
and the plaga is not known; the plaga, 
perhaps, was the smaller, placed 
across roads and narrow openings in 
the bushes. For the use of nets in 
hunting see indagé. 

plaga, plagae, f., blow, stroke, thrust. 


adj., 


PLANGO 


plangé, plangere, planxi, planctus, 
tr., beat, strike, smite; esp. wsed of 
beating the head, arms, or breast with 
the palms of the hands, or of tearing 
them with the finger nails, as an ex- 
pression of grief; lament, bewail. 
Cf. plangor. 

plangor, plangoris [cf. plangé], m., 
properly, a striking, beating, esp. 
of the breast as a sign of grief; by me- 
tonymy, the noise thus made, lamen- 
tation, wailing, shriek, mourning. 

planitiés, -éi [planus], f., level, plain. 

planta, plantae, f., sole of the foot, foot. 

planus, -a, -um, adj., level, flat. 

plaud6, plaudere, plausi, plausum, 
intr., clap or beat the hands. to- 
gether, applaud; of a bird, flap (with) 
the wings; tr., beat, strike; with acc. 
of affect (§§ 140, 144), beat out a 
dance, etc. 

plaustrum, plaustri, n., a wagon, a 
wain, heavy and noisy. 

plausus, plausis [plaud6], m., clapping 
of the hands, applause; flapping, 
beating, fluttering (of wings). 

plébs, plébis, f., properly, the common 
people, the commons, the plebeians; 
freely, the rank and file of an army, 
the common throng, the common 
soldiers. 

Pléiades, -dum, f. pl., the Pleiades, 
the seven daughters of Atlas (see Atlas 
[2]), and of Pleione, a sea nymph. 

Plémyriun, -ri or -rii, n., Plemyrium, 
aSicilian promontory, near Syracuse, 

plénus, -a, -um [pled, old verb, fill], 
adj., well-filled, full of, filled with; 
full; filled; of sails, swelling, belly- 
ing; with ménsa, generous, richly- 
laden. 

plicé, -are, -avi or -ui, -atus or -itus 
[originally plecd], tr., fold, fold up, 
plait, double (up), coil. 

plima, plimae,/f., fine, soft feather; 
in pl., downy feathers, down. 

plumbum, plumbi, n., lead. 

pluo, pluere, plui, —, intr., usually 
ampers., (it) rains. 

plirimus: see multus. 

plis: see multus. 
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Pliton, Pliténis, m., Pluto, ruler of 
the underworld. See § 336. 

pluvia, -ae [plud], f., rain; a shower 

pluvialis, -e [pluvia, pluvius], adj., 
rainy; rain-bringing. 

pluvius, -a, -um [plué], adj., rainy; 
rain-bringing. 

poculum, -li, n., drinking-cup, goblet, 
beaker. 

Podalirius, -ri or -rii, m., Podalirius, 
a Trojan. 

poena, poenae, /., a fine, one of the 
earliest forms of punishment; satis- 
faction, compensation, expiation, 
atonement; punishment, torture, 
penalty; revenge, vengeance; poe- 
nas stimere or recipere, exact a 
penalty or punishment; poenas 
dare, pay the penalty. 

Poeni, Poenérum [akin to Phoenices], 
pl. m., properly, the Phoenicians, 
but regularly the Carthaginians, as 
one very prominent branch of the 
Phoenician people. 

poli6, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itus, tr., make 
smooth, polish, furbish, burnish. 

Polités, -tae, m., Polites, a son of 
Priam and Hecuba, killed, before his 
parents’ eyes, by Pyrrhus. 

pollex, pollicis, m., a thumb. 

polliceor, pollicéri, pollicitus sum, ?#r., 
offer, proffer, promise. pollicitum, 
-ti, pf. pass. part. as noun, n., some- 
thing promised, promise. 

pollicitum: see polliceor. 

pollicitus: see polliceor. 

pollud, polluere, pollui, pollitus, tr., 
properly, in physical sense, defile, 
pollute, stain, infect. F%g., defile, 
violate, dishonor, outrage. 

Pollux, Polltcis, m., Pollux, brother, or 
half-brother, of Castor; he was son 
of Jupiter by Leda, wife of Tynda- 
reus, the King of Sparta, and so was 
wmmortal. He was very famous as a 
boxer. When Castor, who was mor- 
tal, died, Pollux wished to die, but 
could not, being immortal. Jupiter, 
however, agreed that the brothers 
might, turn and turn about, spend 
each one day in the upper world, one 
in the world below. 


POLUS 


polus, poli, m., a pole, 7.e. extremity of 
the axis on which the heavens and 
the earth revolve; bymetonymy (§ 204), 
the sky, the heavens. 

Polyboetés, -tae, m., Polyboetes, a 
Trojan, priest of Ceres. 

Polydérus, -ri, m., Polydorus, a son 
of Priam, treacherously slain by 
Polymestor, King of Thrace, whose 
guest he was. 

Polyphémus, -mi, m., Polyphemus, 
one of the Cyclops in Sicily, whose 
single eye was put out by Ulysses. 

Pometii, -6rum, pl. m., Pometii, 
usually called Pometia or Suessa 
Pometia, an ancient town of the 
Volsci, in Latium. 

pompa, pompae, f., properly, a public 
procession, esp. in connection with 
solemn occasions, e.g. games, festivals, 
triumphs, funerals; funeral train, 
funeral rites; freely, sacred rites. 

pomum, pomi, n., fruit in general; a 
particular fruit, the apple, the mul- 
berry. 

pondus, ponderis [pend6], v., a weight, 
used with scales; weight, 7.e. heavi- 
ness, quantity. Fg., load, burden. 

pone, adv., after, behind. 

pond, ponere, posui, positus [this verb 
contains sind, put], tr., put down, 
set down, place, lay, lit. and fig.; 
put off, lay aside, lit. and fig.; put 
up, set up, erect, build, found, es- 


tablish; =comp6n6, arrange for 
burial, lay to rest, bury, inter; 
=impono, set or put on the table, 


serve up. fFvg., set up, establish, 
ordain, appoint, assign, fix. 

pons, pontis, m., a bridge; boarding- 
bridge, gangway, drawbridge; a 
bridge connecting a tower with the 
walls of a city. 

pontus, ponti, m., the (open) sea, the 
deep; by metonymy, a sea, billow. 

poples, poplitis, m., the ham, 7.e. the 
region above and back of the knee; 
freely, knee; poplitem succidere, 
hamstring, %.e. disable by cutting the 
tendons back of the knee, disable. 

popularis, -e [populus], adj., of or 
belonging to the people, popular. 
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PORTO 


populeus, -a, -um [pdpulus, the pop- 
lar], adj., of the poplar, poplar (as 
adj.). 

popul6, -are, -avi, -atus, and popu- 
lor, -ari, -atus sum, tr., lay waste, 
devastate, ravage, despoil, plunder. 
Fig., rob, despoil of, deprive of. 

populor: see populd. 

populus, -li, m., a people, as a body 
politic, a nation; the people as op- 
posed to the governing powers; freely, 
throng, multitude, host, crowd. 

porca, porcae, f., sow, pig. 

porrig6, -rigere, -réxi, -réctus [por = 
per +reg6], tr., stretch out, spread 
out, extend; in pass., in middle 
sense, spread out, stretch out. 

porré, adv., used (1) properly with ex- 
pressions of motion, forward, on- 
ward, on and on, (2) with expressions 
of rest or locality, at a distance, afar, 
(3) of succession in time, again, in 
turn, (4) fig., of succession in a dis- 
cussion or narration, next, further- 
more, besides. 

Porsenna, -nae, m., Porsenna, a king 
of Etruria who tried to restore Tar- 
quinius Superbus to his throne at 
Rome. 

porta, portae, f., a gate, esp. of a city; 
in general, passageway, entrance, 
outlet, exit. 

portend6, -tendere, -tendi, -tentus 
[por =per+tend6d], tr., properly, 
hold forth, stretch out. Fig., point 
out the future, foretell, predict, fore- 
shadow, presage, portend. porten- 
tum, -ti, pf. pass. part. as noun, n., 
anything that foreshadows the fu- 
ture, omen, portent, sign. 

portentum: see portend6. 

porticus, -cts, f., colonnade, portico, 
corridor, cloister, 

portitor, -téris [portd], m., carrier, 
conveyer; boatman, ferryman; war- 
der, keeper, guardian (said of 
Charon as Keeper of the Styx. In 
this sense the word is connected with 
portus; Charon is now harborman, 
keeper of a harbor). 

porté, -are, -Avi, -atus, tr., bear, carry, 
convey, bring. 


PORTUNUS 


Portinus, -ni [portus], m., Portunus, 
an Italian god of harbors, tdentical 
with Palaemon (§ 325). 

portus, portis [akin to porta], m., 
properly, entrance; harbor, haven, 
port. 

poscé, poscere, poposci, —, tr., ask for 
urgently, demand, claim, beg; de- 
mand, require; with twe accusatives, 
demand or ask something of another; 
(demand, %.e.) ask, inquire into; 
without object, ask; with inf. (§ 182), 
demand that, urge that. 

positus: see pond. 

possided, possidére, possédi, pos- 
sessus [por =per +sede6], tr., have 
in possession, be master of, hold, 
Own, possess (contrast possid6). 

possid6, possidere, possédi, possessus, 
{por =per +sid6], tr., take posses- 
sion of, seize, master (contrast pos- 
sided). 

possum, posse, potui, —[potis +sum], 
intr., be able, have the power (to), be 
in position (to), can; with acc. of neu- 
ter adj. or pron. (§ 146), sometimes, 
too, without such an acc., can do, be 
able to do, have power, possess 
power or force. poténs, potentis, 
pres. part. as adj., able, powerful, 
mighty, great; with gen., having 


power over, swaying, ruling; freely, - 


master of, ruler of. 

post, adv., used (1) of space, behind, 
after, (2) of time, afterwards, in 
after days, after, hereafter. As 
prep. with acc., used (1) of space, 
after, behind, (2) of tume, after, 
since. 

posterior: see posterus. 

posterus, -a, -um [post], adj., comp. 
posterior, posterius, sup. postré- 
mus, -a, -um, and postumus, -a, 
-um, coming after or next in time, 
next, following, ensuing; freely, fu- 
ture; in comp., latter, later; in sup., 
of space, hindmost, last, of tume, 
latest, last; 72 form postumus, last- 
born, late born, last, applied esp. to 
a child born after its father’s death. 
As noun, postréma, -m6érum, pl. n., 
the rear of anything. 
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PRAECELSUS 


posthabe6, -habére, -habui, -habitus 
{post +habed], tr., hold behind, set 
behind, set after, place after, esteem 
less, hold in less regard. 


postis, postis, m., doorpost; door, 
esp. in pl.; freely, gate, entrance. 
postpon6, -pdnere, -posui, -positus 


{post +p6nd6], ¢tr., with dat. and acc., 
set one thing after (behind) another, 
count one thing less than another. 
postquam [post +quam], conj., prop- 
erly, later than, after, since, when. 
postrémus: see posterus. 
postumus: see posterus. 
poténs: see possum. 
potentia, -ae ([poténs], /., 
might, strength. 

potestas, -tatis [cf. poténs, potis], /., 
power, might; esp., legal or constitu- 
tional power, authority, sway. Fig., 
power, authority, permission, op- 
portunity, chance. 

1. potior, potiri or poti, potitus sum 
{potis], intr., construed with abl., be- 
come master of, gain control of, 
take or get possession of, get, gain, 
obtain; be master of, possess, enjoy. 

2. potior: see potis. 

potis, -e, adj., comp. potior, potius, 
able, powerful; with est = potest, is 
able, can; wn comp., preferable, bet- 
ter. potius, n. sing. comp. as adv. 
(§ 146), preferably, rather, more. 

potitus: see 1. potior. 

potius: see potis. 

poto, -are, -avi, -atus or pdtus, fr., 
drink, quaff. 

prae, adv., before, in front. As prep., 
with abl., before. As prep. prefix, 
often with intensive force, from the 
adea of in front, at the head. 

praeacttus, -a, -um [prae + acttus], 
adj., sharp in front, sharp-pointed, 
sharp. 

praebed, praebére, praebui, prae- 
bitus [prae +habe6], ¢r., hold forth, 


power, 


hold out, offer, proffer, present; 
furnish, supply. 
praecéd6, -cédere, -cessi, -cessum 


[prae +céd6], tr., go before, precede. 
praecelsus, -a, -um [prae +celsus], 
adj., very high, lofty. 


PRAECEPS 


praeceps, -cipitis [prae + caput], adj., 
headforemost, headlong, heels over 
head. fFig., steep, precipitous, 
sheer; headlong, in headlong flight 
or course, hasty, in haste, pell-mell, 
quick, speedy, swift; headstrong, 
violent. As noun, praeceps, prae- 
cipitis, m., a perpendicular ascent or 
descent, a sheer or precipitous 
height, a steep, a precipice; the 
verge, edge of such a height. 

praeceptum: sce praecipio. 

praeceptus: see praecipié. 

praecipid, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus [prae 
+capi6], tr., take beforehand. Fi%g., 
anticipate, forestall; advise, admon- 
ish, teach, instruct; prescribe, bid, 
command. praeceptum, -ti, pf. 
pass. part. as noun, n., an instruc- 
tion; injunction, admonition, direc- 
tion, rule. 

praecipitd, -are, -avi, -atus [praeceps], 
tr., throw (down) headlong, cast or 
fling headlong, fling; drive headlong, 
impel, hurry, urge on, lit. and fig.; 
intr. (§151), rush down, descend 
swiftly, hasten, hurry. 

praecipué [praecipuus], adv., 
cially, particularly, chiefly. 

praecipuus, -a, -um [praecipid], adj., 
properly, taken before others, first 
chosen; choice, chief, especial, 
special, particular, peculiar. 

praeclarus, -a, -um ([prae +clarus], 
adj., properly, very bright. Fig., 
brilliant, splendid, famous, illus- 
trious, noble, glorious. 

praeco, praeconis, m., a public crier, 
herald. 

praecordia, -drum [prae +cor], pl. n., 
properly, the diaphragm, midriff; 
freely, the heart, the breast. 

praecuti6, -cutere, -cussi, -cussus 
{prae +quatio], tr., shake before, 
brandish before. 

praeda, praedae, f., booty, spoil, 
plunder, esp. booty won in war; 
freely, prey, prize. 

praedicé, -dicere, -dixi, -dictus [prae 
+dicé], tr., say beforehand; foretell, 
predict, prophesy; warn, charge, 
command, bid. praedictum, -ti, 


espe- 
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PRAEPONO 


pf. pass. part. as noun, n., predic- 

. tion, prophecy. 

praedictum: see praedico. 

praed6, praedonis [praeda], m., rob- 
ber, plunderer, brigand, pirate, 
marauder. 

praeed, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itum [prae + 
eo], intr., go before, precede, be in 
advance. 

praefero, -ferre, -tuli, -latus [prae + 
fer6], tr., carry before, bear before; 
offer, proffer. Fvg., set one thing 
above or before another, prefer, 
esteem more highly. 

praeficié, -ficere, -féci, -fectus [prae + 
facid], tr., set over, put in command 
or charge of, place in authority 
over. 

praefig6, -figere, -fixi, -fixus [prae + 
fig], tr., fix before, set before; fasten 
on the end of, fasten on; with acc. 
and abl., fix one thing by means of 
another, fit with a tip, tip, point. 

praefixus: see praefigo. 

praegnans or praegnas, praegnantis 
or praegnatis, adj., pregnant (with). 

praelatus: see praefer6. 

praemetu6, -metuere, -metui, — [prae 


+metud], ¢., fear beforehand, 
dread. 

praemissus: see praemitté. 

praemitt6, -mittere, -misi, -missus 


[prae +mittd], ¢tr., send before or 

forward, send in advance. 
praemium, praemi or praemii [prae + 

em6], n., something specially taken 


or chosen, prize, reward, recom- 
pense. 
praenat6, praenatare, —, — [prae + 


nato|, tr. and intr., swim before, 
swim by; float by, flow by, glide by. 

praepes, praepetis [prae + peté, fly], 
adj., swiftly flying, swift, fleet, 
nimble; applied esp. to birds from 
whose flight omens were derived; 
hence, ominous, of good omen. 

praepinguis, -e [prae +pinguis], adj., 
very fat; of soil, very rich, fertile. 

praepono, -pdnere, -posui, -positus 
{[prae +pond6], tr., set one thing be- 
fore (1.e. as superior to) another; put 
before, prefer. 


PRAEREPTUS 


praereptus: see praeripio. 

praeripio, -ripere, -ripui, -reptus [prae 
+ rapid], ¢tr., hurry forward, and so 
hurry a thing away (before some one 
else can seize tt), wrest from. 

praerumpo, -rumpere, -rupi, -ruptus 
{prae +rump6], itr., break off in 
front, break off. praeruptus, -a, 
-um, pf. pass. part. as adj., broken, 
steep, precipitous, towering. 

praeruptus: see praerump6o. 

praesaepe, -pis [prae+saepid], n., 
properly, an inclosure; esp., a stall, 
stable; beehive, hive. 

praesagus, -a, -um [prae +sagus, pro- 
phetic], adj., having knowledge of 
beforehand, foreknowing, forebod- 
ing. 

praescius, -a, -um [prae +scié], adj., 
having knowledge of beforehand, 
foreknowing, divining. 

praeséns: see praesum. 

praesentia, -ae [praeséns], f., presence. 

praesentio, -sentire, -sénsi, -sénsus 
[prae +senti6], tr., perceive or feel 
beforehand, foresee, detect. 

praesided, -sidére, -sédi, -sessum 
[prae +seded], intr., sit before or 
over, preside over, have the care 
of, direct, control, watch, guard, 
defend, protect. 

praesignis, -e [prae+signum], adj., 
having a_ distinguishing mark, 
marked, distinguished; resplendent, 
conspicuous. Cf. insignis. 

praestans: see praesto. 

praesté, -stare, -stiti, -stitum or -sta- 
tum [prae +st6], intr., stand before 
something. Fig., be superior to, 
excel, surpass; praestat, impers., (it) 
is better (best); tr., surpass, outstrip, 
excel; show, display, exhibit. prae- 
stans, praestantis, pres. part. act. 
as adj., surpassing, superior, pre- 
eminent, signal, splendid. 

praesum, praeesse, praefui, — [prae + 
sum], intr., be before (something or 
some one); be over, be in charge of, 
have control of, be first or foremost. 
praeséns, -sentis, pres. part. as adj., 
present, in person, in bodily pres- 
ence, on hand, ready; instant, im- 
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PRAVUS 


mediate, speedy; ready, collected, 
resolute, firm; of gods, aiding in 
bodily presence (cf. ‘‘a very present 
help in time of trouble’), propitious, 
favorable, helpful; strong, powerful. 

praetend6, -tendere, -tendi, -tentus 
[prae +tend6], ¢r., stretch before, 
set in front of; stretch forth, extend; 
offer, proffer, present. praetentus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., 
stretched before, lying before; 
freely, before, opposite. 

praetentus: see praetendd. 

praeter, adv., past, by, beyond. As 
prep. with acc., past, by, beyond; 
above, lit. and fig.; besides, in ad- 
dition to; contrary to; except. 

praeterea [praeter +is], adv., properly, 
beyond this, besides, in addition, 
also; rarely, thereafter, hereafter, 
afterwards. 

praetere6, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itus 
[praeter +e6], tr., go by, pass by, 
pass beyond, pass, outstrip. 

praeterfugid, praeterfugere, praeter- 
figi, — [praeter +fugi6], intr., fly or 
flee past or by. 

praeterlabor, -labi, -lapsus sum [prae- 
ter +labor], tr., glide by; flow by; 
sail by, pass by. 

praetervehor, -vehi, -vectus sum 
[properly, pass. of praeterveh6; sc. 
equé, navi, etc.], tr., sail by, glide by, 
pass by or along. 

praetex6, -texere, -texui, -textus 
{[prae +tex6], tr., properly, weave in 
front; fringe, border, lit. and fig.; 
cover, conceal, cloak. 

praetingu6, -tinguere, -tinxi, -tinctus 
[prae +tingud], tr., wet (beforehand, 
or at the end), moisten, steep. 

praevert6, -vertere, -verti, -versus, 
and praevertor, praeverti, — [prae 
+vert6], tr., outstrip, outrun, sur- 
pass, excel; preoccupy, occupy, pos- 
sess, master. 

praevided, -vidére, -vidi, -visus [prae 
+vided], tr., see beforehand, fore- 
see; see in time. 

pratum, prati, n., meadow, mead. 

pravus, -a, -um, adj., crooked. Fig., 
crooked, perverse, wrong. 


PRECOR 


precor, precari, precatus sum [cf. 
prex], ¢r., pray for, ask for; pray to, 
supplicate, beseech, entreat, invoke; 
intr., pray, implore, make entreaty 
or supplication. 

prehendo6, prehendere, prehendi, pre- 
hénsus, or prénd6, préndere, prén- 
di, prénsus, ¢ér., grasp, grasp at, 
catch, seize, clutch, lay hold on 
eagerly, quickly, or violently. 

prehéns6 or prénsé, -are, -avi, -atus 
[freqg. of prehend6, préndo], tr., 
grasp, grasp at, catch (at), seize, 
clutch. 

prehénsus: see prehend6. 

prem6, premere, pressi, pressus, fr., 
press, press down, squeeze; press 
with the feet, tread on, step on, 
tread; press down on, overwhelm, 
crush, oppress, lay low; press one 
by pursuing him, press hard on, 
pursue closely, beset, assail; drive, 
force, press home; (press down, 1.e.) 
compress, close, shut; check, hold, 
stay, restrain; press down, weigh 
down, confine; cover, conceal, hide. 
Fig., oppress, burden, weigh down, 
overwhelm, crush; repress, suppress, 
hide, conceal; repress, check, re- 
strain; hamper; crush (stifle) grief; 
check, curb, control, rule. 

prénd6: see prehendo. 

préns6: see prehénso. 

prénsus: see prehendo. 

presso, -are, -Aavi, -atus 
prem46], tr., press, squeeze. 

pressus: see premé. 

pretium, preti or pretii, 7., price, value, 
worth; money, as representing price; 
reward, prize, guerdon. 

prex, precis, f., prayer, entreaty. 

Priaméius, -a, -um [Priamus], adj., 
of Priam, Priam’s, son or daughter 
of Priam. 

Priamidés, -dae [Priamus], m., son of 
Priam. 

Priamus, -mi, m., Priam. (1) The 
aged King of Troy, husband of Hecu- 
ba, father of many sons and daugh- 
ters, esp. Hector and Paris. (2) A 
Trojan, grandson of King Priam. 


[freq. of 
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PRIOR 


pridem, adv., long ago, long since; iam 
pridem, long since, long ago, for a 
long time, this long time (past). 

primaevus, -a, -um [primus +aevum], 
adj., in one’s first years, in the first 
period of life, young, blooming, 
fresh. 

prim6: see prior. 

primum: se¢e prior. 

primus: see prior. 

princeps, -cipis [primus +capi6], adj7., 
properly, first taken or chosen; first 
in space, time, or order, foremost, 
leading, chief. As nown, princeps, 
-cipis, m., a chief, chieftain, leader; 
author (of @ race), source, founder. 

principium, -pi or -pii [princeps], n., 
beginning. principid, abl. sing. as 
adv., of time, in the beginning, at 
first; of sequence (balanced sometimes 
by inde), in the first place, first, to 
begin with. 

prior, prius, gen. pridris [akin to prae], 
adj., in comp., of time or order, prior, 
first, previous; leading, in advance; 
=an adv., first; freely, taking the 
lead. As noun, prior, pridris, m., 
leader, winner; in pl., the men of 
earlier days, the men of old, the 
ancients, ancestors, forefathers. 
prius, n. sing. as adv. (§ 146), before, 
sooner, rather; in a_ series, bal- 
anced by mox or deinde, at first; 
prius ... quam or priusquam, rather 


than, before, until. In sup., 
primus, -a, -um, wsed (1) of space 
or tyme, first, foremost, leading, 
earliest, most ancient, the first 


part (=front, edge) of, the extrem- 
ity of, outer, the beginning of, (2) of 
rank or station, first, foremost, 
highest, leading, chief, principal, 
best, most noble. The adj. is often 
best rendered by very, or by an adv. 
phrase, at first, from the very out- 
set. primé, abl. sing. as adv., used 
properly in a contrast, at first, at the 
outset, in the ‘beginning; primum, 
acc. sing. as adv., used properly in a 
series, balanced usually by mox, 
deinde, tunc, at first, in the first 


PRISCUS 


place; for the first time; with om- 
nium, first of all; in primis, properly, 
among the first, especially, first and 
foremost; ut, ubi, or cum primum, 
when ... first, as soon as; so ut, ubi, 
or cum with forms of the adj. primus, 
when .. . first, as soon as. As 

nouns, primi, primdrum, pl. m., 

chiefs, leaders, nobles; prima, pri- 

morum, pl. n., the first place, the 
lead. 

. priscus, -a, -um [akin to prior], adj., 
of or belonging to the former days, 
old-time, old, ancient, primitive; 
good old, venerable. 

pristinus, -a, -um [akin to prior], adj., 
former, one-time, old, original. 

Pristis, Pristis [by-form of Pistris = 
Pistrix], f., Pristis, Sea-Monster, 
Shark, the name of a Trojan ship. 

prius: see prior. 

pro: see 1. pro (at the end). 

1. pro, prep. with abl., used (1) of 
space, lit. and fig., before, in, in 
front of; (before, in front of, 1.e.) 
in defense of, on behalf of, for the 
sake of; in return for, in compensa- 
tion for, in retribution for; instead 
of, in place of, for, (2) in modal re- 
lations, in proportion to, according 
to; pr6é sé, to the best of one’s abil- 
ity, with might and main. As a 
prep. prefix, prd (old form, préd), 
pro, before, in front, forth, forward, 
for. ; 

2. pro, interjection, oh!, ah!, alas! 

proavus, -vi [1. pro +avus], m., great- 
grandfather; sire, forefather, an- 
cestor. 

probo, -are, -avi, -atus [cf. probus, 
good, proper], tr., properly, prove 
good or count good; try, test; ap- 
prove, commend, sanction; with inf., 
(approve, t.e.) be willing that some- 
thing shall be done, permit, suffer. 

Procas, Procae, m., Procas, King of 
Alba Longa, father of Amulius and 
Numitor. 

procax, procacis [procé, ask, demand], 
adj., bold, pert, saucy, insolent, 
impudent, wanton, shameless. 
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PRODEO 


procédé, -cédere, -cessi, -cessum 
(1. pr6 +céd6], znir., go forth, come 
forth; go forward, move on, ad- 
vance, proceed. F%g., of time, etc., 
move on, advance, pass, glide on, 
proceed, go. 

procella, -lae [1. prd +2. cellé, old verb, 
dash down, strike down], /., a driv- 
ing storm, hurricane, tempest, blast, 
gust. 

procerés, -rum, pl. m., chiefs, nobles, 
leaders, princes. 

Prochyta, -tae, f., Prochyta, a small 
island off the coast of Campania, near 
the promontory of Misenum, now 
Procida. 

proclam6, -are, -avi, -atus [1. pré + 
clam6], tnir., cry out, ery aloud, ex- 
claim. 

Procris, Procris, f., Procris, wife of 
Cephalus, King of Phocis, Greece. 
She was accidentally shot by her hus- 
band while he was hunting; she had, 
out of jealousy, followed him into the 
woods. 

procul, adv., at a distance (the amount 
or measure of the distance must be 
determined by the context), afar off, 
far away, far, from afar; at a little 
distance, near by, hard by. 

procumb6, -cumbere, -cubui, -cubi- 
tum [1. pré +cumb6, old verb, lay], 
intr. (§ 151), properly, lay ( = fling) 
one’s self forward, fall forward, pitch 
forward, sink forward, sink down, 
fall, be laid low; bend forward, lean 
forward. 

procurr6, -currere, -cucurri or -curri, 
-cursum [1. pr6é +curré], intr., run 
forth, run forward, rush onward or 
against, charge. F%g., run out, jut 
out, project. 

précursus, -siis [procurré], m., proper- 
ly, a running forward, onset, charge. 

procurvus, -a, -um [1. pré +curvus], 
adj., curved, crooked, winding. 

procus, proci [procé, ask, demand], m., 
suitor, wooer, lover. 

prod: see 1. pré (at the end). 

prédeé, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itum [prod = 
1. pré+e6], intr., go forth, come 
forth; go forward, advance. 


PRODIGIUM 


prodigium, -gi or -gii, n., prophetic 
sign, omen, portent, prodigy. 

proditis, -dnis [prodo], f., informa- 
tion, evidence; betrayal, treachery. 

proditus: see prodo. 

prodé, -dere, -didi, -ditus [1. pro +d6], 
tr., give forth, put forth; put forth in 
speech or writing, make known, pub- 
lish; hand down, deliver, transmit; 
hand or deliver over to an enemy 
(‘give away’), betray. 

prodico, -dtcere, -duixi, -ductus 
(1. pr6é +dicd], tr., lead forth, bring 
forth, bring forward; bring forth, 
bear, produce, rear. Fig., draw out, 
drag out, prolong. 

proelium, proeli or proelii, n., battle, 
combat, fighting, strife. 

profanus, -a, -um [pro= 1. pro+ 
fanum, temple], adj., properly, (be- 
fore, 7.e.) without or outside a temple, 
unhallowed, unholy, profane; of 
persons, not inducted into the sacred 
mysteries, uninitiated, unhallowed, 
unholy. 

profectus: see proficiscor. 

proferd, -ferre, -tuli, -latus [1. pro + 
fer6], tr., bear forth, bear forward; 
carry forward; extend, advance, 
stretch, spread. 

proficid, -ficere, -féci, -fectus [1. prd + 
facid], properly, tr., with reflex. 
pron. as object, set one’s self for- 
ward, make headway; intr. (§ 151), 
be of profit, be useful. 

proficiscor, proficisci, profectus sum 
[pro=1. pro + facid], entr., properly, 
(make, 12.e.) set one’s self on the 
way, set out (for), depart, go, pro- 
ceed, come. f1g., proceed from, 
come from, spring from. 

profio, -flare, -flavi, -flatus [1. prd + 
fi6, blow], tr., blow forth, breathe 
forth. 

profor, -fari, -fatus sum [pro =1. pr6 + 
for], tr., speak out, speak. 

profugus, -a, -um [pro =1. pro +fu- 
gid], adj., flying, fleeing, in flight, 
fugitive. As noun, profugus, -gi, 
m., a fugitive, exile. 

profundus, -a, -um, adj., deep, high, 
towering. Fig., deep, profound, in- 
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PROMEREO 


tense, abysmal. As noun, profun- 
dum, -di, 7., depth; esp., the deep, 
the deeps, the sea. 

progeniés, -éi [1. pro +gign6], f., prop- 
erly, birth, descent, lineage; by me- 
tonymy, offspring, descendant, prog- 
eny, descendants, race, nation; of 
an individual, offspring, descend- 
ant, child. 

progign6, -gignere, -genui, -genitus 


[1. pr6 + gign6j, tr., beget, bear, 
bring forth, produce. 
progredior, -gredi, -gressus sum 


(1. pré +gradior], intr., go forth, go 
forward, come forth, advance, pro- 
ceed. 

progressus: see progredior. 

prohibeo, -hibére, -hibui, -hibitus 
(1. pr6 +habed], tr., hold back or 
off, keep off, ward off, drive off, 
avert, debar; keep from, restrain, 
prevent, hinder. 

proici6, -icere, -iéci, -iectus [1. pr6 + 
iacid], tr., throw forth, throw away, 
cast forth, cast, fling, throw, hurl; 
throw or fling away, give up, re- 
nounce, resign. préiectus, -a, -um, 
pf. pass. part. as adj., (thrown for- 
ward, 1.€.) jutting out. 

proiectus: see proicid. 

prolabor, -labi, -lapsus sum [1. pro + 
labor], intr., slide or slip forward; 
fall down, fall to ruin or decay, 
perish. 

prolapsus: see prolabor. 

prolés, prolis, f., shoot; offspring, child, 
son, descendant; 7 coll. sense, 
descendants, progeny, line, race; 
birth, lineage, pedigree, descent. 

proluo, -luere, -lui, -litus (1. pro + 
1. lud], t., wash forth or out, wash 
away, wash down; wash, drench, 
moisten. 

proluviés, -éi [prdlud], f., overflow, 
inundation; by metonymy, discharge. 

promereo, -mer€ére, -merui, -meritus, 
and promereor, -meréri, -meritus 
sum [1. pré6+mere6, mereor], tr., 
earn, deserve; with dé and an abl., 
expressed or to be supplied, to de- 
serve well (or wll) of a person, to do 
him favors (or injuries). See meres. 


PROMETHIDES 


Prométhidés, -dae [Prométheus, Pro- 
metheus, ‘Forethought’], m., son of 
Prometheus, i.e. Deucalion. 

promissum: see prémitto. 

promissus: see promitté. 

promitté, -mittere, -misi, -missus 
[L. pro +mitt6], tr., properly, send 
forth. F%g., proffer, offer, promise, 
agree. prémissum, -si, pf. pass. 
part. as noun, n., promise, agree- 
ment, covenant. 

promo, proOmere, prompsi, promptus 
(1. pré +emé], tr., take out, bring 
forth, bring out, produce; with re- 
flex. pron., come forth. F%g., put 
forth, display. prémptus, -a, -um, 
pf. pass. part. as adj., easily brought 
forth, easily produced; of a task, 
easy, simple. 

1. promptus: see prémé. 

2. pro6mptus, promptis [prém6], m., 
a bringing forth, capability of being 
brought forth. The noun ts found 
only in the abl. sing., in one phrase, 
in prompti est, it is easy. 

pronep6s, -potis [pro =1. pré +nepés], 
m., great-grandson. 

pronuba: see proénubus. 

pronubus, -a, -um [1. pr6 +nibd], 
adj., having to do with marriage, 
mairiage, nuptial. As nown, pr6é- 
nuba, -bae, f., bride-woman, bride’s 
attendant, matron of honor, %7.e. 
a married woman who attended a 
bride at her wedding; as epithet of 
Juno, the goddess of marriage (§ 314), 
goddess of marriage, bride-escort- 
ing. 

pronus, -a, -um, adj., turned or bent 
forward, bending or leaning forward, 
headlong, headfirst, headforemost; 
down-sloping, sloping, inclined. 
Fig., easy, smooth. 

propag6, -ginis [1. pro +root of pango], 
f., properly, a shoot or twig of a plant 
bent down (fixed) so as to take root in 
the ground, layer, shoot. F%g., off- 
spring; in coll. sense, progeny, 
descendants, race, stock. 

prope, adv., comp. propius, near, near 
by, used with expressions of rest, 
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PROPTER 


motion from or toward. Fig., with 
aspicid, etc., (from close at hand, 7.e.) 
closely, carefully. As prep., with 
acc., near, close to. 

properé [cf. properé; properus, hasten- 
ing, speedy], adv., hastily, speedily, 
in haste, quickly. 

proper6, -are, -avi, -atus, intr., has- 
ten, hurry, make haste; with inf., 
be in haste, and, fig., be eager or 
anxious (that); tr. (§ 143), hasten, 
quicken, speed. 

propexus, -a, -um [1. pr6-+pecté, 
comb], adj., combed forward, hang- 
ing down, streaming, flowing. 

propincus, propinqua, propincum 
{prope], adj., near, neighboring, 
close by, close at hand; near in 
lineage, related, kindred, akin. 
Note: for the spelling see note on 
secuntur, i. 185. 

propingu6, -are, -avi, -atus [pro- 
pincus], zntr., come near (to), draw 
near (to), approach. 

propior, propius [prope], adj., in comp., 
nearer, 7m space or in time. As 
noun, propidra, -drum, pl. n., the 
nearer place, the nearer space. In 
sup., proximus, -a, -um, nearest 
wn space or in time, next; freely, 
nearest, next in worth, rank, etc., 
most like;=an adv., hard by, close 
by. 

propius: see prope. 

propon6, -pdnere, -posui, -positus 
(1. prd6+pdn6], tr., put forth, set 
forth, place before; offer, proffer. 
propositum, -ti, pf. pass. part as 
noun, n., what is set before a per- 
son, purpose, resolve, plan. 

proprius, -a, -um, adj., properly, own, 
very own, of things that only one 
person can have, used of all three 
persons and both numbers, my, our, 
your, his, her, their (very own); pe- 
culiar, special; (one’s very own for- 
ever; hence) lasting, abiding, per- 
manent. 

propter, prep. with acc., near to, close 
to, by; on account of, through, be- 
cause of. 


PROPUGN ACULUM 


propugnaculum, -li [1. pré +pugn6], 
n., something that fights for (defends) 
one, defense, bulwark, rampart, 
battlement. 

prora, prorae, f., prow of a ship; (by 
metonymy), ship. 

proripid, -ripere, -ripui, -reptus 
(1. pro +rapid], tr., hurry forth or 
forward, drag forth; with reflex. 
pron., or intr. (§ 151), rush forth, 
dash forth, hasten away, hurry. 

prorumpo6, -rumpere, -ripi, -ruptus 
[1. pro +rump6], tv., cause to break 
forth, send forth, belch forth; intr. 
(§ 151), or in pass., with reflex. force 
(§§ 166-167), burst forth, rush forth. 
proruptus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part., 
in reflex. sense (§§ 166, 186) or as 
deponent, as adj., bursting forth or 
out, streaming, rushing, impetuous, 
raging, furious. 

proruptus: see prorumpo. 

proscind6, -scindere, -scidi, -scissus 
[1. pr6 +scind6], tr., split open (in 
front), split, cleave. 

prosequor, -sequi, -secitus sum 
{1. pré +sequor], tr., follow (forth), 
accompany, attend, escort, conduct. 
Fig. pursue, continue (a story). 

Préserpina, -nae, /f., Proserpina, 
daughter of Ceres. As wife of Pluto 
she was queen of the underworld. 
See § 336. 

prosilié, prosilire, présilui or prdsilii, 
— (1. pr6 +sali6], zntr., leap forth, 
spring forth, dart forth. 

prospecté, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of 
prospicid], tr., look forth or out on, 
follow with one’s eyes, look at 
eagerly, gaze on; look forward to, 
expect, await, wait for. 

prospectus, -tis [préspicid], m., out- 
look, prospect, view, sight. 

prosper or prosperus, prospera, pros- 
perum, adj., favorable, auspicious. 

prospici6, -spicere, -spexi, -spectus 
(1. pro + specié, old verb, look, look 
at], intr., look forward, look into the 
distance, look forth and see; tr., see 
in the distance, espy, descry, dis- 
cern; look out on, gaze on, behold. 
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PRUDENTIA 


prosum, prédesse, préfui, — [1. pro, 
prod +sum], zntr., be useful (to), be 
of use or service, profit, avail, help. 

protéctus: see protegé. 

proteg6, -tegere, -téxi, -téctus [1. pro 
+tegé], tr., cover in front, cover; 
defend, protect. 

protendé, -tendere, -tendi, -tentus 
(1. pré +tend6], tr., stretch forth, 
stretch out, extend. 

protentus: see protend6. 

proterre6, -terrére, -terrui, -territus 
[1. prd +terre6], tr., frighten forth, 
frighten away, frighten into flight, 
scare away, drive into flight. 

Proteus, Prétei, m., Proteus, a sea-god 
capable of assuming many shapes. 
He guarded Neptune's phécae. If a 
mortal seized Proteus, while Proteus 
slept, the god assumed many shapes 
—fire, water, etc. But if the mortal 
clung to Proteus, the god at last 
returned to his original shape, and 
prophesied to the mortal his des- 
tiny. F 

protinus [1. pro +tenus], adv., of space, 
forward, onward, straight on; of 
tume, continuously, uninterrupted- 
ly; forthwith, straightway, instant- 
ly, immediately. 

protrahé6, -trahere, -traxi, -tractus 
{1. pr6é +trah6], tr., draw forth, drag 
forth. 

proturb6, -are, -avi, -atus [1. pr6+ 
1. turb6], tr., rout, disturb, dislodge, 
repel, drive away. 

provectus: see proveho. 

prévehé, -vehere, -vexi, -vectus [1. 
pro + vehd6], tr., bear or carry for- 
ward; in pass., in middle sense, go 
forward, move, proceed; with equé 
or navi, expressed or to be swpplied, 
ride (on), sail. Fig., proceed in 
speech, go on, continue. 

provolvé6, -volvere, -volvi, -volitus 
[1. pré +volv6], tr., roll forward, roll 
over, turn over. 

proximus: see propior. 

pridentia, -ae [originally prévidentia, 
from provided, foresee], f., foresight, 
power of foreseeing the future, pro- 
phetic skill; insight. 


PRUINOSUS 


pruinésus, -a, -um [pruina, hoar-frost], 
adj., frosted, frozen. 

prina, priinae, /f., alive (burning) coal. 

prinum, prini, ”., a plum. 

Prytanis, -nis, m., Prytanis, a Trojan, 
killed by Turnus. 

puibéns, piubentis, adj., full-grown, 
mature; of plants, ripe, juicy, full of 
sap. 

pubés, ptbis [cf. piber or pubés, adj., 
full-grown], f., signs of maturity, 
the genital parts; waist, thigh, 
groin; by metonymy, in coll. sense, 
grown-up persons, young persons; 
an general, company, body, throng; 
men, people, folk; esp., warriors (cf. 
iuvenis, iuventts), warrior host, 
martial host. 

pibéscoé, ptbéscere, ptibui, — [ptbés], 
intr., come to maturity, become ma- 
ture, come to man’s estate, grow up. 

publicus, -a, -um, adj., belonging to a 
whole people, belonging to a State; 
free to all, common. 

pudet, pudére, pudui, —, or pudet, 
pudére, puditum est, zmpers., con- 
strued with acc. of person and gen. of 
thing, (it) shames one, puts to shame, 
makes ashamed, one is ashamed be- 
fore, one feels shame before or in the 
presence of, one thinks with shame 
of, one shrinks from, is loath. 

pudor, pudéris [cf. pudet], m., shame 
as a force that restrains men from 
wrongdoing, respect for public opin- 
ion, sense of shame, honor, modesty, 
self-respect. 

puella, -lae [feminine dim. of puer, 
child], f., maiden, girl. 

puellaris, -e [puella], adj., girlish. 

puer, pueri, m., child, esp. boy; in pl., 
children, male or female. 

puerilis, -e [puer], adj., childish, boy- 
ish, youthful. 

pugna, pugnae [pugnus], f., properly, a 
fight with fists, hand-to-hand en- 
counter; fight, battle, combat, con- 
flict, encounter. 

pugnator, -toris [pugné], m., fighter. 
As adj., pugnacious, fond of fight- 
ing, fighting, warlike. 

pugno, -are, -avi, -atum [cf. pugna, 
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PURPURA 


pugnus], zntr., fight, contend; fight 
with, struggle against, resist, op- 
pose; tr., with acc. of effect (§ 140), 
fight, wage. 

pugnus, pugni, m., a fist. 

pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum, adj., 
beautiful, handsome, lovely, fair. 
Fig., noble, glorious, illustrious. 

pullul6, -are, -avi, -atum [pullulus, 
dim. of pullus, a young animal], 
intr., with abl., properly, be with 
young (said both of plants and ani- 
mals); freely, sprout with, be preg- 
nant with, bear, produce. 

pullus, -a, -um, adj., blackish-gray, 
dusky (esp. of mourning garments) . 

pulmo, pulmé6nis, m., lung. 

puls6, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of pel- 
16], ér., strike often or with violence, 
beat, lash, smite; batter, shatter; 
cause to shake, make .. . tremble. 
Fig., disturb, disquiet, assail, vex. 

1. pulsus: see pellé. 

2. pulsus, pulsts [pell6], m., striking, 


beating, beat, stroke; stamping, 
tramping. 

pulvereus, -a, -um [pulvis], adj., 
dusty. 


pulverulentus, -a, -um [pulvis], adj., 
dusty, dust-covered. 

pulvis, pulveris, m., dust, dry earth, 
mold, sand. 

pimex, pimicis, m., pumice-stone; in 
general, porous rock, crannied rock. 

piniceus, -a, -um [akin to Pinicus], 
adj., properly, scarlet, crimson, red 
(used esp. of crimson produced by 
Tyrian [Carthaginian] dyes); often 
rendered by purple. See purpura. 

Punicus, -a, -um [akin to Poeni], adj., 
Punic, Carthaginian. 

puppis, puppis, f., stern of a ship; by 
metonymy, ship, boat, vessel. 

purg6, -are, -avi, -atus [pirus +ag6], 
tr., properly, drive or force into clean- 
ness or purity, make clean; purify; 
with sé, clear one’s self away, 2.e. 
remove one’s self, vanish. 

purpura, -rae, f., properly, a color in 
which sometimes red, sometimes blue 
predominated; crimson color, crim- 
son, purple. 


PURPUREUS 148 QUAM 


purpureus, -a, -um [purpura], adj., 
crimson, red, purple; freely, with loss 
of the idea of definite color, bright, 
brilliant, shining, glowing, beauti- 
ful. 

purus, -a, -um, adj., clean, pure, clear, 
bright; plain, simple, unadorned; 
with campus, clear, open, unob- 
structed; with hasta, headless, with- 
out an iron head (the exact point of 
the adj.in this expression is not clear). 
Fig., pure, unmixed. 

puto, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., properly, 
cut vines, etc. (cf. ‘amputate,’ which 
shows the same root), then, clear or 
clean by culting, prune, set in order. 
Fig., set accounts in order (by cut- 
ting apart and separating their ele- 
ments), reckon; think, consider, re- 
flect on, ponder; deem, suppose. 
Note: we may have here forms of 
two different verbs. 

Pygmalion, -dnis, m., Pygmalion, son 
of Belus, King of Tyre, and brother 
of Dido. He killed Sychaeus, the 
husband of Dido. 

pyra, pyrae, f., a funeral pile, pyre. 

Pyracmon, -monis, m., Pyracmon, a 
Cyclops at the forge of Vulcan. 

Pyramus, -mi, m., Pyramus, a young 
man of Babylon. 

Pyrg6, Pyrgts [a Greek form], f., Pyrgo, 
nurse of Priam’s children. 

Pyrois, -éntis [a Greek word, mean- 
ang the fiery, fire-flash], m., Pyrois, 
Fire-Flash, one of the steeds of the 
sun-god. 

pyrépus, -pi, m., gold-bronze, pyrops, 
a mixed metal, three parts copper, 
one part gold. 

Pyrrha, Pyrrhae, f., Pyrrha, daughter 
of Epimetheus. She was cousin and 
wife of Deucalion. 

Pyrrhus, Pyrrhi, m., Pyrrhus, son of 
Achilles, called Neoptolemus (‘New 
{[=Late] Warrior’), because he did 
not take part in the Trojan War till 
late, after his father’s death. Later, 
he had a kingdom in Epirus and was 
slain by Orestes. 


Q 


1. qua, rel. adv.: see 1. qui. 

2. qua, interrog. adv.: see 1. quis. 

3. qua, indef. adv.: see 2. quis. 

quacumque: see quicumque. 

quadrigae, -garum [akin to quattuor + 
iugum, iungd], pl. f., a four-horse 
team; by metonymy, a chariot drawn 
by four horses, car. 

quadriiugis, -e, and quadriiugus, -a, 
-um [akin to quattuor +iugum], adj., 
yoked four abreast; of a chariot, with 
four horses, four-horsed. 

quadrupés, -pedis [akin to quattuor + 
pés], adj., four-footed. As noun, 
quadrupés, -pedis, c., four-footed 
animal, quadruped; esp., a steed. 

quaer6 or quaes6 (older form), quae- 
rere or quaesere, quaeSivi or quaesil, 
quaesitus, tr., seek, search for, look 
for, seek to secure or gain; search 
into, examine, investigate; seek 
successfully, earn, get, procure; 
seek unsuccessfully, lose, miss, 
lack; ask, ask for, inquire (into), 
demand; with inf., seek, try, at- 
tempt, essay, desire, wish. Note: 
the form quaeso is usually paren- 
thetrcal, I beg, I pray. 

quaesitor, -téris [old form of quaestor: 
cf. quaer6, quaes6], m., investiga- 
tor, Inquisitor, examiner, judge. 

quaesitus: sce quaer6. 

quaeso: see quaer6 (esp. at the end). 

qualis, -e [cf. 1. qui, 1. quis], adj., used 
(1) as interrog., of what sort?, of what 
kind?, what?, (2) as rel., of what sort, 
what, esp. as correlative to talis, ex- 
pressed or to be understood, such... 
as, as, such as; 7 comparisons, tt is 
virtually equivalent to a conj., bal- 
anced by talis, sic, haud secus, etc., 
even as, just as, precisely as, as, 
(3) in exclamations, what sort of!, 
what a sight! 

quam [cf. 1. qui, 1. quis], adv., used 
(1) as interrog., how?, how much?, 
how greatly?, (2) as rel., how, how 
much, as; with correlative tam, ex- 
pressed or to be understood, as much 

. SO much, so... aS, aS... as; 


QUAMQUAM 


after comparatives, than; wh super- 
latives, as possible, e.g. quam pri- 
mum, as soon as possible. For 
prius . . . quam or priusquam see 
prior; for antequam see ante. 

quamquam, conj., although, though; 
to introduce a correction or an amend- 
ment of a preceding statement, and 
yet, however, but. 

quamvis [quam-+vis, from 2. voldé], 
properly, adv., as much as you wish, 
as you will, however much, how- 
ever; usually as conj., however 
much, granting that, although. 

quando. I. Adb., (1) interrog., at what 
time?, when?, (2) indef., at any time, 
ever. II. Conj., (1) in temporal 
clauses, when, (at) what time, (2) in 
causal clauses, since, because, seeing 
that. 

quantus, -a, -um, adj., used (1) as 
interrog., how big?, how great?, 
how large?, of what size?, or, in 
scornful sense, how little?, (2) as rel., 
correlative to tantus, expressed or to 
be understood, as great as, as much 
as, as, (3) tn exclamations, how 
great! quantum, n. sing. as adv. 
(§ 146), (1) rel., as much as, as far 
as, (2) in exclamations, how greatly!, 
how much!, how sadly!, how! 

quaré [qua +ré, abl. sing. of rés], adv., 
(1) interrog., on what account?, for 
what reason?, why?, (2) rel., on 
which account, for which reason, 
wherefore, for this reason, therefore. 

quartus, -a, -um [akin to quattuor], or- 
dinal num. adj., fourth. 

quass6, -are, -avi, -atus [freg. of 
quati6], tr., shake violently, toss, 
brandish; shake to pieces, shatter, 
batter. 

quater [akin to quattuor], num. adv., 
four times; terque quaterque, freely, 
again and again, repeatedly, many 
times, exceedingly. 

quatio, quatere, -—-, quassus, tr., 
shake, agitate, stir, cause to shiver 
or tremble; shatter, batter, demol- 
ish, destroy, overthrow; strike, 
smite, lash. J%g., vex, harass. 

quattuor, num. adj., indecl., in pl., four. 
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QUIANAM 


-que, conj., and, joining closely together 
the two parts of one whole; usually 
appended to the word it adds or to 
the first word of the clause it adds; 
with emphasis on the added word, 
and indeed, and in fact; at times 
best translated by or, or, after neg. 
expressions, by but; used to introduce 
a detail illustrating a general state- 
ment, and in particular; in a phrase 
or clause that gives the result of what 
precedes, and as a result; with 
temporal or quasi-temporal force, and 
forthwith, and at once, and lo! -que 
«+ » que, et ...=que, -que... et, 
-que...atque, both... and. 

quedo, quire, quivi or quii, quitum, 
ontr., chiefly in neg. expressions, be 
able, can. 

Quercéns, Quercentis, m., Quercens, 
a Rutulian. 

quercus, quercts, f., oak-tree, oak; 
by metonymy, garland of oak leaves, 
oak crown. 

queréla, -lae [queror], f., complaint, 
plaint. 

queror, queri, questus sum, ¢r., com- 
plain (of), bewail, lament, bemoan; 
antr., moun, utter a plaintive cry 
or note; with inf., complain (that), 
lament (that). 

questus, questis [queror], m., com- 
plaint, plaint, lamentation. 

1. qui, quae, quod, rel. adj. and pron., 
who, which, what, that, whoever, 
whatever, (he) who, etc.; used often 
where English is content with a dem. 
or a pers. pron., he, she, this; quod, 
n. sing. acc., in entreaties, etc., as a 
virtual conj. (see note on il. 141), lit., 
as to which, freely, but; so in quod 
si, but if; qué... (e6), with com- 
paratives, the more . . . the more; 
ex quo (sc. tempore), ever since, 
since. qua (sc. via or parte), abl. 
sing. as adv., where, whither; in 
what manner. 

2. qui, interrog. adj.: see 1. quis. 

quia [acc. pl. n. of 1. qui], conj., be- 
cause. Cf. quod. 

quianam [quia +nam],adv., why, pray?, 
why?, wherefore? 


QUICQUAM 


quicquam: see quisquam. 

quicumque, quaecumque, quidcumque 
or quodcumque [1. quil, indef. rel. 
pron. and adj., whoever, whosoever, 
whatever, whatsoever; =quivis or 
quilibet, any at all, every possible, 
every. quacumque (sc. via or par- 
te), abl. sing. as adv., by whatsoever 
way, whithersoever, wherever. 

quid: see 1. quis. 

quidam, quaedam, quiddam, indef. 
pron., a certain (man, woman, 
thing, as in the sentence, ‘‘A certain 
lawyer... tempted him’). quidam, 
quaedam, quoddam, indef. adj., cer- 
tain, some. 

quidem, adv., indeed, in sooth, truly; 
yet, however; quidem ... sed, sed 
tamen, autem, to be sure, true, 
yes... but (none the less). 

quiés, quiétis, f., rest, repose, quiet, 
peace; esp., sleep, slumber, or the 
quiet of death, death; respite, pause. 

quiésc6, quiéscere, quiévi, quiétum 
{quiés], zntr., become quiet, go to 
rest, rest, repose; 7n pf. system, be 
at rest, be quiet, be still; rest from 
doing something, cease, desist from. 
quiétus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part., in 
dep. sense, as adj., properly, having 
come to rest, at rest, calm, peaceful, 
gentle, quiet, tranquil. 

quiétus: see quiésco. 

quin [qui, cld abl. sing. of 1. qui and 
1. quis+né, not]. I. Adv., used 
(1) as tinterrog., lit., how . . . not?, 
why ... not?, (2) in exhortations, 
esp. in the phrases, quin et, quin 
etiam (from the lit. sense, why .. . 
not?, an affirmative meaning, by all 
means, certainly, was easily de- 
veloped), come now, now, nay, nay 
more, nay even. II. Conj., in rel. 
connections, in clauses dependent on 
neg. expressions, so that .. . not, 
that . .. not, that; after neg. ex- 
pressions of hindrance (hinder) .. . 
from .. . (doing something). 

quin et or etiam: see quin. 

quini, quinae, quina, distrib. num. adj., 

‘in pl., five at a time; freely, five. 
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QUIVIS 


quinquaginta, num. adj., indecl., in pl., 
fifty. 

quinque, num. adj., indecl., in pl., five. 

quippe, adv., truly, surely, in sooth, no 
doubt, doubtless, without fail, in 
fact; with tronical or sarcastic force, 
in sooth, of course; as conj., in claus- 
es introducing an explanation, you 
see, you know, for, inasmuch as. 

Quirinus, -ni, m., Quirinus, a name 
given to Romulus after he was trans- 
lated from earth to heaven, the deified 
Romulus. 

1. quis, quis, quid, interrog. pron., 
who?, which?, what?; loosely used 
as =uter, which of (the) two? As 
adj., qui, quae, quod, which?, what?, 
what sort of? quid, n. sing. as adv., 
why?, for what reason?, in what 
respect?, on what account? quid (sc. 
putasset, fécisset, or the like) si, 
what (would one have _ thought, 
would one have done) if? qua (se. 
parte or via), abl. sing. as adv., 
how?, in what way? 


2. quis or qui, qua, quid, indef. pron., 


any one, anything, any, some one, 
something, some. As adj., qui, quae 
or qua, quod, any, some. qua (sc. 
parte or via), abl. sing. as adv., any 
way, in any wise, at all. 

quis: old dat. and abl. pl. of 1. qui. 

quisnam and quinam, quaenam, quid- 
nam or quodnam, wnterrog. pron. 
and adj., an emphatic quis, etc., who, 
pray?, what, pray?, who?, what? 

quisquam, quaequam, quicquam, in- 
def. pron. and (rarely) adj., used in 
neg. sentences, any one, anything, 
any. 

quisque, quaeque, quidque or quod- 
que, indef. adj. and pron., each one, 
every one, everything, each, every. 

quisquis, quaequae, quidquid or quic- 
quid, indef. rel. pron. and adj., who- 
ever,. whatever, whosoever, what- 
soever. 

quivis, quaevis, quidvis [1. qui +vis, 
from 2. volé], indef. pron., whom or 
what you wish, any one (and every 
one) you please, anything (and 
everything) you will. quivis, quae- 


1. QUO 


vis, quodvis, adj., whatever you 
will, any ( =every), every. 

1. qué [from 1. qui and 1. quis: cf. e6, 
thither, eddem], adv., wsed (1) as 
wnterrog., whither?, to what place?, 
where?, for what purpose?, where- 
fore?, to what end?, (2) as rel. (here 
often a conj.), whither, where. 

2. qué [abl. sing. of 1. qui], cony., prop- 
erly, by which (thing), whereby, in 
order that, to the end that, that, 
used esp. in purpose clauses which 
contain a comp. adj. or adverb. 

quocirca, conj., for which reason, 
wherefore; therefore. 

quécumque [from quicumque], adv., 
whithersoever, in any direction 
(whatever), no matter whither; as 
conj., in whatsoever direction, 
whithersoever. 

quod [acc. sing. n. of 1. qui], conj., prop- 
erly, to what extent (§ 146), the extent 
(degree) to which, in so far as, in as 
much as, in that, that, because; as 
to the fact that; nisi quod, except 
in so far as. Seealso 1. qui. 

quod si: see 1. qui. 

quénam [1. qué +nam], interrog. adv., 
whither, pray?, whither? 

quondam, adv., properly, of the past, 
at one time, once, formerly, afore- 
time, of old, in days gone by; of the 
future, one day, some day, by and 
by, at any time, ever; = n6énnum- 
quam, sometimes, at times. 

quoniam [quom =2. cum +iam], conj., 
properly, since now; now that, since, 
because, inasmuch as, seeing that. 

quoque, conj., emphasizing the word it 
follows, also, too, even, likewise. 

quot, indecl. adj., im pl., interrog. 
and rel., how many; aS Many as, as 
many. 

quotannis [quot+abl. pl. of annus], 
adv., in how many ( =tn as many) 
years (as there are), annually, year- 
ly, every year. 

quotiéns [quot], conj., as many times 
as, every time that, as often as. 

quousque or qué... usque (§ 238), in- 
terrog. adv., up to what point (in 
space or time)?, how far?, how long? 
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RAPTUS 


R 


rabidus, -a, -um [cf. rabiés], adj., 
raving, raging, furious, frenzied. 

rabiés, -éi [cf. rabid, rabere, rave], 
f., raving, madness, frenzy, fury; 
esp., the frenzy (or raving) of inspi- 
ration. 

radio, -are, -avi, -atus [radius], ¢tr., 
furnish with rays (of light), cause to 
shine; zintr., shine, gleam, glitter. 

radius, radi or radii, m., a staff, a 
(measuring) rod, a pointer; by me- 
tonymy, a spoke of a wheel; a beam 
or ray of the sun, light, etc. 

radix, radicis, f., a root of a plant or 
tree. 

rad6, radere, rasi, rasus, tr., scrape, 
shave, rub. fi%g., graze, skim along 
or over, cleave, skirt, pass close to. 

ram4lia, -lium [ramus], pl. n., pieces 
of branches, twigs, small sticks, 
fagots. 

ramus, rami, m., a branch, bough, 
twig; by metonymy, garland. 

rapax, rapacis [rapid], adj., grasping 
quickly; devouring, ravenous, rav- 
ening. 

rapidus, -a, -um [rapid], adj., properly, 
seizing, hurrying; of fire, consuming, 
devouring, fierce; of a river, winds, 
etc., whirling, sweeping, impetuous; 
awn general, swift, speedy, quick. 

rapina, -nae [rapid], f., a carrying off, 
seizure. 

rapio, rapere, rapui, raptus, tr., lay 
hold on quickly, catch quickly, 
carry off by force, tear away, hurry 


(off), seize; rob, plunder, spoil; 
ravage, outrage; move quickly 
through, range, scour; tntr., (see 


note on iv. 581), hurry, bustle about. 
raptum, rapti, pf. pass. part. as noun, 
n., plunder, prey, booty. 

rapt6, -are, -Avi, -atus [/req. of rapid], 
tr., seize and carry off, drag along, 
drag away, drag. 

raptor, raptoris [rapt6], m., robber, 
plunderer, spoiler; as adj., plunder- 
ing, ravenous. 


-raptum: see rapid. 


raptus: see rapid. 


RARESCO 


raréscé, raréscere, —, — [rarus], intr., 
properly, grow thin through the sep- 
aration of parts. Fig., in iii. 411, 
part, widen, open, leap asunder. 

rarus, -a, -um, adj., the opposite of 
dénsus, applied to things of loose 
texture, whose parts lie well asunder, 
thin, loose; of two or more things, 
wide apart, scattered; of nets, wide 
meshed; of sownds (isolated, 1.e.) 
broken, faltering, stammering, halt- 
ing; =an adv., here and there, at 
intervals. 

rastrum, rastri [rad6], n., in pl., ras- 
tri, rastr6rum, m., an iron hoe, 
very heavy, with two teeth, used for 
breaking up the ground, a mattock; 
also, a four-toothed rake. 

ratio, -dnis [reor], f., properly, a reck- 
oning, a calculation, account; mode, 
manner, way, plan, scheme, means; 
intelligence, understanding, reason, 
-wisdom, sense, counsel. 

tatis, ratis, f., a raft; freely, vessel, 
boat, ship. 

ratus: see reor. 

traucus, -a, -um, adj., hoarse, harsh; 
deep-sounding, echoing, ringing, 
booming, thunderous, clanging, 
noisy; rauca, acc. pl. as adv. (§§ 142, 
146), hoarsely, harshly, loudly. 

re-, red- (esp. before vowels), insepar- 
able prefix, back, again, again and 
again, against; from the idea of back, 
again, re- often implies a reversal of 
conditions, and negatives the meaning 
of the simple verb, and so = English 
un-; it ts also sometimes intensive. 

rebellis, -e [re- +bellum], adj., waging 
war afresh, rebel, rebellious, in- 
surgent. 

recandésco, -candéscere, -candui, — 
[re- +candéscé], intr., grow white 
hot, grow white. 

reccid6, reccidere, reccidi, — [red- = 
re- +cad6], intr., fall back, recoil; 
go back, return. 

recédé, -cédere, -cessi, -cessum [re- + 
cédé], intr., go back, move back, 
withdraw, retire, retreat. Fig., e.g. of 


a house, stand back, recede; of other ~ 


things, retreat, vanish, pass (away). 
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RECOGNOSCO 


recéns, recentis, adj., of things not 
yet long in existence, fresh, recent, 
new; new-made; fresh, pure. 

recénseo, -cénsére, -cénsui, -cénsus 
or -cénsitus [re- 4-cénsed, review, 
as one does at a census; reckon, rate, 
value], tr., count up, recount, tell 
the tale of, reckon; examine with 
care, survey. 

recept6, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of 
recipio], tr., take back, get back, 
recover, receive (back). 

1. receptus: see recipid. 

2. receptus, -tus [recipid], m., with- 
drawal, retreat. Cf. the familiar ex- 
pression, sé recépit, ‘he withdrew.’ 

recessus, -sis [recéd6], m., a retreat, 
withdrawal; by metonymy, of places 
that withdraw or retreat, retreat, 
recess, nook. 

recidivus, -a, -um [recidé, reccidé, 
in fig. sense, return, recur], adj., 
properly, returning, recurring; re- 
viving, revived, restored, resurrect- 
ed. 

recid6, -cidere, -cidi, -cisus [re-+ 
caedo], tr., cut off, cut away, lop, 
sever. 

recinctus: see recing6. 

recing6, -cingere, -cinxi, -cinctus 
[re-, with neg. force +cing6], tr., un- 
gird, loosen, loose. recinctus, -a, 
-um, pf. pass. part. as adj., ungirt, 
loosened, flowing, streaming. 

recipi6, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus [re- + 
capio], tr., take back, bring back; 
draw back, withdraw; get back, 
win back, regain, recover, rescue; 
take to one’s self, receive, admit, 
welcome; poenas recipere, exact 
punishment, take vengeance; sé 
recipere, take (move) one’s self back, 
withdraw, retreat. 

recisus: see recido. 

reclid6, -clidere, -clisi, -clisus [re- 
+claud6], tr., open (again), lit. and 
fig., unclose, open, lay bare, dis- 
close, reveal; lay open, pierce; with 
énsem, unsheathe. 

recoctus: see recoquo. 

recognosco, -cogndéscere, -cogn6vi, 
-cognitus [re- +cognésc6], tr., prop- 


RECOLO 


erly, learn again or anew; examine, 
survey, review. 

recol6, -colere, -colui, -cultus [re- + 
col6], ¢ér., properly, till again or 
anew, retill. F%g., reflect on, con- 
template, survey. 

recond6, -condere, -condidi, -condi- 
tus [re- +cond6], ér., put up again, 
put back, stow away, hide,~ con- 
ceal; close (again); bury, lit. and 
Siguratively. 

recoqu6, -coquere, -coxi, -coctus [re- 
+coqué, cook], tr., properly, cook 
over, boil again; freely, work or treat 
(repeatedly) with fire, forge, smelt, 
refine. 

recordor, -dari, -datus sum, fr., call 
to mind, recall, remember. 

réctor, réctéris [reg6], m., guider; with 
navis, steersman, helmsman, pilot. 

réctum: see rego. 

réctus: see rego. 

recubo, -cubare, —, — [re--+cubé, 
old verb, lie, lie down], intr., lie on 
the back, lie at ease, lie, recline. 

recumbé, -cumbere, -cubui, -cubitum 
{re--+cumb6, old verb, lay], intr. 
(§ 151), properly, lay one’s self 
down, lie down, lie, fall down, sink 
(down), settle. 

recurr6, -currere, -curri, -cursum 
{re- -+curr6], ztr., come back re- 
peatedly, return; of the sun, return, 
revolve. recurréns, recurrentis, 
pres. part. act. as adj., of the sun, 
revolving, or, freely, in his daily 
round. 

recurso, -cursare, —, — [freq. of 
recurr6], 7ntr., hasten or hurry back. 
Fig., recur, return, be renewed or 
repeated. 

recursus, -sis [recurr6], m., a run- 
ning back, return movement, coun- 
ter-march, retreat. 

recurvo, -are, -avi, -atus [re- +curv6], 
tr., curve back, bend back. 

rectis6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., take 
exception to, gainsay, refuse, de- 
cline; with inf., refuse, decline, be 
unwilling, be reluctant. 

recussus: see recutié. 

recutid, -cutere, -cussi, -cussus [re- + 
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REDUX 


quati6], tr., shake back or again; 
strike back; strike violently, shake. 

red-: see re-. 

redarguo, redarguere, redargui, — 
{red- =re-, with neg. force +argud], 
tr., disprove, refute. 

redditus: see reddo. 

reddé, -dere, -didi, -ditus [red- =re- + 
dé], tr., give back, give up, hand 
over, deliver up, return, restore, lit. 
and fig.; give back as one should, 
return, render, bestow; with a reflex. 
pron., or in pass., with middle force 
(§§ 166-167), restore one’s self, come 
back, go back, return; give back in 
speech, return or say by way of 
answer, answer, reply; make, ren- 
der, produce; (make over, 7.e.) repeat, 
renew, reflect, reproduce. 

rede6, -ire, -ivi 07 -ii, -itum [red- =re- 
+ ed], intr., go back, come back, 
return, lit. and fig.; with acc. of 
effect, retrace, traverse again. 

redig6, -igere, -€gi, -actus [red- =re- 
+ago6], tr., drive back, force back, 
bring back. ; 

redimiculum, -li [redimidé], n., band; 
esp., headband, fillet; strings, lap- 
pets. 

redimi6, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itus, tr., bind 
around, encircle, crown, wreathe. 

redimitus: see redimio. : 

redim6, -imere, -émi, -émptus [red- = 
re- +emd6], tr., buy back; esp., ran= 
som, redeem. 

reditus, -tis [rede6], m., a return. 

redoleé, -olére, -olui, — [red- = 
te--+oled, smell], inir., emit an 
odor, smell; be fragrant with. 

reduco6, -dticere, -dixi, -ductus [re- + 
duc6é], tr., lead back, bring back, 
fetch back; restore, save, rescue; 
draw back (a weapon for a stroke or 
cast), hence, ply with might and 
main, wield forcefully. reductus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., with- 
drawn; retired, secluded, deep. 

reductus: see rediicé. 

redux, reducis [redtc6], adj., properly, 
in pass. sense, brought back, re- 
turned, restored; hence, safe; in 
active sense, returning. 


REFECTUS 


refectus: sce reficid. 

refellé, -fellere, -felli, —[re- +fall6], 
tr., prove (to be) false, refute, dis- 
prove, repel. 

teferd, referre, rettuli, relatus [re- + 
fero], tr., bear back, bring back, 
carry back or off; return, restore; 
with a reflex. pron., with pedem, 
véstigia, or gressum, or in pass., 
with middle force (§§ 166, 167), bear 
or take one’s self back, go back, 
return, retreat, withdraw; give 
back, return, restore, pay, render, 
offer. Fig., bring back, restore, 
renew, revive; reproduce, represent, 
imitate, resemble; bear back in 
speech, bring tidings (that), report, 
relate, recount; fetch forth (words, 
etc.), utter, say; answer, reply; bring 
or lay before the Senate, cowncilors, 
etc., refer (to); (bring or carry back, 
i.e.) alter, change, transform. rela- 
tum, -ti, pf. pass. part. as noun, n., 
something reported, report, recital, 
tale, news. 

réfert [ré, abl. sing. of rés+ferd], intr. 
and impers., it touches on one’s inter- 
ests, it matters, it makes a difference. 

reficid, -ficere, -féci, -fectus [re- + 
facid], tr., make again, make over, 
repair. Fvg., renew, restore, refresh, 
revive, recruit, reinvigorate. 

refig6, -figere, -fixi, -fixus [re-, with 
neg. force +fig6], tr., unfix, unfasten, 
loose; tear down. F%g., with légés, 
unmake, annul, abolish, rescind (see 
note on vi. 622). 

refixus: see refigé. 

reflecté, -flectere, -flexi, -flexus [re- + 
flect6], tr., bend back, turn back. 
Fig., turn (back), direct; change, 
alter; animum reflectere, give heed 
to, take thought on. 

reflexus: see reflecté. 

reflud, -fluere, —, — [re--+flud], 
intr., flow back, stream back, re- 
cede, subside. 

refring6, -fringere, -frégi, -fractus [re- 
+frang6], tr., break up, break open; 
break off. 

refugio, -fugere, -figi, — [re-+ 
fugid], intr., fly back, flee back, 
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REGO 


recoil, shrink back; flee, escape; ¢r., 
flee from, recoilfrom. Fig., as intr., 
recede, recoil; with inf., shrink from, 
recoil from; hence, be reluctant, be 
unwilling, be loath. 

refugus, -a, -um [refugi6], adj., reced- 
ing, retreating. 

refulgeé, -fulgére, -fulsi, — [re-+ 
fulged], intr., flash back, shine forth, 
send forth light, shine brightly, 
gleam, glitter. 

refund6, -fundere, -fidi, -fiisus [re- + 
2. fund6], tr., pour back, pour up; 
upheave. refiisus, -a, -um, pf. pass. 
part. as adj., properly, uppoured; 
freely, overflowing. 

refiisus: see refundo. 

régalis, -e [réx], adj., of or pertaining 
to a king, worthy of a king (prince, or 
princess), kingly, royal, regal; splen- 
did, magnificent, gorgeous, princely. 

Tégia: see régius. 7 

régificus, -a, -um [réx +faci6], adj., 
regal, royal, princely. 

régina, -nae [reg6o, réx], f., @ woman 
who rules, a queen, princess. As 
adj., of royal blood, royal. 

regié, -dnis [reg], f., direction, course, 
line; by metonymy (cf. finés), the 
land between certain lines, territory, 
district, quarter, region. 

régius, -a, -um [réx], adj., of a king 
or queen, king’s; royal, queenly, 
princely; by metonymy, princely, 
splendid, magnificent. As nown, 
régia, -ae (sc. domus), f., a king’s 
house, palace. 

régnator, -toris [régn6], m., ruler, sov- 
ereign, king, lord. 

régn6, -are, -avi, -atum [régnum], 
intr., have sovereignty, hold sway, 
reign, rule; tr., rule over, sway, 
govern. 

régnum, régni [c/. rego, réx], n., sover- 
eignty, rule, dominion, lordship; 
royal or kingly power; by metonymy, 
a dominion, kingdom, realm, crown. 

rego, regere, réxi, réctus, ¢r., guide, 
direct; steer; guide, control, rule, 
sway, govern, manage, lit. and fig- 
uratwely. réctus, -a, -um, pf. pass. 


REGRESSUS 1 


part. as adj., direct, straight. As 
noun, réctum, récti, n., in fig. sense, 
right, right conduct, virtue. 

Tegressus, -sis_ ([regredior, 
back], m., a return. * 

reici6, reicere, reiéci, reiectus [re- + 
iaci6], tr., throw back, fling back or 
from; turn away, turn from. Note: 
for scansion see note on disice, i. 70. 

trelabor, -labi, -lapsus sum [re- +la- 
bor], antr., glide back, slip back. 

relanguésco, -languéscere, -langui,— 
{re- +languésc6], infr., sink back 
fainting, fall back exhausted. 

relatum: see referoé. 

relegd, -legere, -légi, -léctus [re- + 
leg6], tr., traverse again, sail over 
or past a second time, coast along 
or by again. 

telev6, -are, -avi, -atus [re-+lev6], 
tr., make light, lighten, lessen; lift 
up, raise; make easy or comfortable, 
relieve, ease. 

relictus: see relinqué. 

réligid, -dnis [re-+legé, choose, 
select], f., properly, selection, pains- 
taking care (about matters relating 
to the gods), reverence for the gods, 
piety, devotion, veneration, rever- 
ence, awe, religious scruples, reli- 
gious feelings; by metonymy, any 
display or evidence of devotion, a re- 
ligious observance, sacred rites, 
sacred custom, pious ceremony, 
holy observance; agencies of re- 
ligion, revelation, prophecy; the 
sanctity of a thing, sacredness, re- 
ligious significance. See § 278. 

réligidsus, -a, -um [réligid], adj., hal- 
lowed, holy, sacred. 

religé, -are, -Avi, -atus [re- +lig6], ¢r., 
bind fast, bind, fasten; with equés, 
tether. 

relinqué, -linquere, -liqui, -lictus [re- 
+linqu6é], tr., leave behind, leave, 
lit. and fig.; resign, relinquish, sur- 
render; quit, abandon, forsake, 
desert, neglect; give up. 

réliquiae, -drum [relinqud], pl. /f., 
properly, ‘leavings’; remains, rem- 
nant; relics; remains of an individ- 
wal, ashes. See § 278. 


come 


5 


5 


REMOVEO 


relticed, -lucére, -lixi,—[re- + laced], 
intr., shine back or again (i.e. re- 
flect a light or blaze), light up, blaze, 
shine. 

relicéscé, -licéscere, -lixi, — [re- 
+licésc6, inceptive of laced], intr., 
become bright, grow bright, flash 
forth, gleam, glow. 

remaneo, -manére, -mansi, -mansum 
[re- +mane6], intr., stay behind; 
endure, continue. 

reménsus: see remétior. 

remeo, -are, ~avi, — [re--++me6, gol, 
awntr., go back, return. 

remétior, -métiri, -ménsus sum [re- + 
métior], ¢r., properly, measure back; 
with astra, (measure back, 7.e.) re- 
trace, observe again with care; 
traverse again, repass, recross. 

rémex, rémigis [(rémus-+ag6], m., 
driver of an oar, oarsman, rower; in 
coll. sense, oarsmen, crew. 

rémigium, -gi or -gii [cf. rémex], n., 
the act of rowing, rowing; by me- 
tonymy, oarsmen. fFy%g., oarlike 
motion. 

reminiscor, reminisci, — [re- +root of 
memini], ¢r., recall to mind, recall, 
remember. 

remissus: see remitté. 

remitt6, -mittere, -misi, -missus [re- 
+mitt6], tr., send back; send forth, 
return; release, free; slacken, loosen; 
give up, yield, resign, surrender, 
waive; return, repay. 

remollésc6, -molléscere, -mollui, — 
{re- +molléscé6, become soft], inér., 
become soft (again), grow soft. 

remordeo, -mordére, -mordi, -morsus 
{re- +morde6], itr., properly, bite 
(again). Fig., gnaw, vex, harass, 
torment, trouble. 

remoror, -morAri, -moratus sum [re- + 
moror], intr., linger, tarry, delay; 
tr., delay, keep waiting. 

remotus: see removeo. 

removed, -movére, -m6vi, -métus [re- 
+moveo], tr., move back, move 
away; put away, remove; ménsas 
removére, end a feast (1.e. end the 
eating proper). 


REMUGIO 


remigio, -migire, —, — ([re-+ 
miugio], intr., bellow back, bellow 
again, boom; reécho, resound, roar, 
rumble. 

remulceé, -mulcére, -mulsi, -mulsus 
{re- +mulce6], tr., properly, stroke 
‘back; loosely used with caudam, 
draw back, cause to droop, droop. 

Remulus, -li, m., Remulus. (1) A 
Latin, from Tibur. (2) A  cog- 
nomen of Numanus, a Rutulian. 

rémus, rémi, 7., an oar. 

Remus, Remi, m., Remus. (1) The 
‘brother of Romulus. (2) A Rutulian. 

renarro, -are, -avi, -atus [re- +n4arr6], 
tr., tell again, retell, recount, relate. 

renascor, -nasci, -natus sum [re- + 
nascor], intr., be born again; spring 
up again, grow afresh, be renewed. 

renatus: see renascor. 

renided, -nidére, -nidui, — [re- + 
nided, shine], intr., shine (again), 
gleam, glitter, glisten. 

renovo, -are, -Aavi, -atus [re- +nov6], 
tr., renew, lit. and figuratively. 

reor, réri, ratus sum, ¢tr., with clause 
as object, properly, reckon, calculate; 
think, believe, suppose, imagine. 
ratus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as 
adj., properly, reckoned; hence, con- 
firmed, established, settled, ratified. 

repagula, -lorum, pl. n., bolts or bars 
of a door; in general, barriers. 

teparabilis, -e [repar6], adj., capable 
of renewal (restoration); renewable, 
restorable, retrievable. 

repar6, -are, -avi, -atus [re- +pard], 
tr., make ready again, make afresh; 
renew, restore. 

repell6, repellere, reppuli, repulsus 
{re- +pello], tr., drive or dash back, 
thrust back, repel. fFvg., reject, 
repel, spurn. 

repend6, -pendere, -pendi, -pénsus 
{re- +pend6], tr., pay back, repay, 
requite; weigh one thing over against 
another, balance, offset. 

repente [cf. repéns, repentinus, sud- 
den], adv., suddenly. 

repercutid, -percutere, -percussi, -per- 
cussus [re-+percutid], ¢r., shake 
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REPUGNO 


violently, shake often; strike back 
(light, sound), reflect. 


reperio, reperire, repperi, repertus 
{re--+pari6], ¢tr., properly, beget, 
produce. fF %g., find out, discover, 
find, detect. 

repertor, -téris [reperi6d], m., discov- 
erer, inventor, designer, author, 
creator. 

repertus: see reperio. 

repetitus: see repeto. 

repet6, -petere, -petivi or -petii, 
-petitus [re-+petd], ¢., attack 


(again and again), assail; seek again; 
revisit; go back for, fetch, bring 
back. Fig., go back for in thought 
or wn speech, call to mind, recall, 
recollect; retrace, repeat, utter 
again (and again). 

repled, -plére, -plévi, -plétus [re- + 
ples, old verb, fill], ér., fill up, fill, 
lit. and figuratively. 

replétus: see repleé. 

repono, -pOnere, -posui, -positus or 
-postus [re- +p6n6], tr., put back, 
place back, lit. and fig., replace, 
restore, repair, renew; put aside, 
lay aside, lay by, store up, treasure 
up; lay away (in the earth), bury, 
inter; put off, lay aside, lay down, 
resign, abandon, quit; st¢mply, put, 
place, lay. 

reporto, -are, -avi, -atus [re- +portd], 
tr., bear back, bring back, carry 
back; pedem reportare, retrace one’s 
steps, come hack, return. F%g., bring 
back in speech, report, announce, re- 
late. 

reposco, -poscere, —, — [re-+ 
poscd], tr., ask for (again), demand 
(back); claim. poenads .. . repos- 
cere, (claim, 7.e.) seek to’ exact 
vengeance. 

repositus or repostus: see repono. 

reprim6, -primere, -pressi, -pressus 
[re- +prem6], tr., press back, hold 
back, keep back; withhold, check, 
stop, stay, retain. 

repugno, -are, -avi, -atum ([re--+ 
pugno], intr., fight back, resist, 
struggle. 


REPULSA 


repulsa, -sae [repelld], f., rejection, 
refusal, repulse. 

repulsus: see repellé. 

requiés, -étis [re-+quiés], /., rest, 
repose; respite (from), relief (from), 
stay. 

Tequiéscé, -quiéscere, -quiévi, -quié- 
tum [re- +quiésc6], intr., come to 
rest, rest, repose. 

Tequiro, -quirere, -quisivi, -quisitus 
[re- +quaerd], tr., seek out (again), 
seek after, search for; seek to learn, 
inquire after, ask; (inquire after, be- 
cause one misses; hence) miss, be 
conscious of the lack of. 

rés, rei, f., matter, event; circum- 
stance, condition, lot, estate, experi- 
ence, fortune; deed, exploit, achieve- 
ment; misfortune, crisis, mishap, 
sorrow; in pl., interests, concerns; 
destinies, fates, career; freely, the 
earth, the world, the universe, na- 
ture; rés or rés publica, the com- 
monwealth, the State. 

rescind6, -scindere, -scidi, -scissus 
{re- +scind6], tr., cut off, cut loose; 
tear down, tear away. 

reseco, -Secare, -secui, -sectus [re- + 
seco], tr., cut off. 

resero, -are, -avi, -atus [re--+sera], 
tr., unbar, open. 

reservo, -are, -avi, -atus [re- +serv6], 
tr., keep back, set aside, reserve, 
preserve, save. 

reses, residis [cf. resided], adj., inac- 
tive, idle, sluggish, dormant. 

reside6, -sidére, -sédi, — [re- +se- 
de6], zntr., sit down, remain sitting; 
be idle, be inactive, be sluggish. 

resid6, -sidere, -sédi, — [re- +sid6], 
intr., sit down, take a seat; take up 
one’s abode, settle. F%g., settle 
down, sink, subside, abate, cease. 

resign6, -are, -avi, -atus [re-, an neg. 
sense +sign6], tr., unseal, lit. and 
jig., unstop, open. 

resist6, -sistere, -stiti, — [re-+ 
sist6], wmtr. (§ 151), properly, set 
one’s self back; stand back, stand 
still; (check one’s self), pause, stop; 
set one’s self against, withstand, 
oppose, resist. 
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RESTO 


resolitus: see resolvé. 

resolv6, -solvere, -solvi, -solitus [re- 
+salv6], tr., untie, unbind, loosen, 
open; separate, part, sever; relax, 
slacken. Jig., loosen, unravel, dis- 
entangle; untie, sever, cancel, dis- 
solve. 

resono, -sonare, -sonavi, — [re- + 
son6], itr., sound again (and again), 
ring again, reécho, resound. 

respecto, -are, —, — [freq. of respi- 
cid], wntr., look back, look around 
(often or intently); tr., look back at, 
give heed to, regard, care for. 

respici6, -spicere, -spexi, -spectum 
[re- +speci6, old verb, look, look at], 
intr., look back, look about or 
around, look; ¢tr., look about or 
back for, search for; see by looking 
back, see behind one, look back at. 
Fig., give heed or thought to, re- 
gard, be mindful of, consider. 

respir6, -are, -avi, -atum [re- +spir6], 
intr., breathe, draw breath. 

resplended, -splendére, —, — [re- + 
splended], <inéir., shine brightly, 
gleam, glitter. 

respondeé, -spondére, -spondi, -spén- 
sus [re-+sponded], tr., properly, 
promise in return or in reply, offer 
in return; answer, say in reply. 
Fig., as intr. with dat., answer to, 
correspond to, agree with, match. 
responsum, -si, pf. pass. part. as 
noun, n., answer, reply, response; 
esp., reply of an oracle or prophet, 
oracle, prophecy, prediction. 

respons6, -are, —, — [freq. of respon- 
ded], intr., answer, reply, respond. 
Fig., (respond, %.e.) echo, reécho. 

respOnsum: see respondeo. 

restinctus: sec restingu6. 

restingu6, -stinguere, -stinxi, -stinc- 
tus [re- +stingué, old verb, quench], 
tr., quench, extinguish. 

restitu6, -stituere, -stitui, -stititus 
[re- +statud], tr., set up again, 
reéstablish, restore. 

rest6, -stare, -stiti, — [re--+st6], 
intr., (stand, %.e.) stop behind; re- 
main, be left. Fig., (be left for one, 
7.e.) be in store for. 


RESULTO 


result6, -dre, —, -atum [re- +sulté, 
saltd, freg. of salid], intr., spring 
back, leap back, rebound; freely, by 
a misunderstanding (see note on v. 
150), reécho, reverberate. 

resim6, -stimere, -simpsi, -simptus 
{re--+simé6], tr., take up again, 
resume. 

resupinus, -a, -um ([re--+supinus], 
adj., lying on one’s back, supine. 

resurgo, -surgere, -surréxi, -surréc- 
tum [re-+surg6], intr., rise again, 
lit. and figuratively. 

retard6, -are, -Avi, -atus [re- +tard6], 
tr., make slow, delay, hinder. 

réte, rétis, n., a net. 

retéctus: see retego. 

retegé, -tegere, -téxi, -téctus [re-, in 
neg. sense +teg6], tr., uncover, lay 


bare. Fig., lay bare, disclose, re- 
veal. 
retenté, -are, -Avi, -atus [freq. of 


retined], tr., hold back, keep back, 
retard, detain. 

retex6, -texere, -texui, -textus [re- + 
tex6], tr., weave back, 7.e. unweave, 
unravel; also, with different force of 
prefix, weave anew, reweave, lit. 
and figuratively. 

retinaculum, -li [retined], n., properly, 
a holdback, holdfast; rope, cable, 
hawser. 

retined, -tinére, -tinui, -tentus [re- + 
tene6], tr., hold back, restrain; de- 
tain, retard, delay. 

retorque6, -torquére, -torsi, -tortus 
{re- +torqued], tr., turn back, twist 
back. Fig., change, alter, trans- 
form. 

retracté, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of 
retrah6], tr., handle anew or afresh, 
grasp again, seize again;, itr. 
(§ 151), draw back, withdraw, re- 
treat. Fig., as tr., withdraw, re- 
tract. 

retraho, -trahere, -traxi, -tractus [re- 
+trah6], tr., draw back, drag back, 
bring back, withdraw. 

retré, adv., backward, back. 

retrérsus: see retr6versus. 

retroversus or retrérsus [retr6 + 
vert6], adv., backward, back. 
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REX 


reus, rei, m., a party to a lawsuit, 
either plaintiff or defendant, but esp. 
defendant; one condemned and so 
bound in certain penalties, debtor. 
As adj., held in (penalties), bound 
by, answerable for. 

revelld, -vellere, -velli, -vulsus [re- + 
vell6], tv., tear away, wrench away, 
pull off, pull away, dislodge, re- 
move; (dig up ashes of the dead; 
hence) disturb, desecrate, violate. 

reverentia, -ae [re- +vereor], f., fear 
(of, for), regard for, respect for. 

reversus: see revertor. 

revertor, -verti, -versus [re- +vert6], 
antr., turn back, return. Note: the pf. 
system, aside from the part., ts reg- 
ularly act., reverti, reverteram, eic. 

revincid, -vincire, -vinxi, -vinctus [re- 
+vinci6é], tr., bind back, bind fast, 
fasten; bind round, _ encircle, 
wreathe. 

revinctus: see revincid. 

revis6, -visere, —, — [re- -+vis6], tr., 
go or come back to see, revisit, lit! 
and fig., return to. 

revocabilis, -e [revocé], adj., recall- 
able, revocable. 

revoc6, -are, -avi, -atus [re- +vocd], 
tr., call back, recall; with gradum, 
retrace one’s steps, return. F%g., 
(recall, t.e.) regain, refresh, replen- 
ish, restore, renew, revive. 

revolitus: see revolvé. 

revolv6, -volvere, -volvi, -volitus 
[re- +volv6], tr., roll back, roll over; 
roll or fling forth; in pass., with 
middle force (§§ 166, 167), roll over 
(and over) ; sink back, fall back. Fig., 
with iter, retrace; change, trans- 
form; rehearse, repeat. revolitus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., of 
waves, rolled back, i.e. ebbing. 

revom6, -vomere, -vomui, — [re- + 
vom6], tr., vomit forth again, 
throw up (again), disgorge, dis- 
charge. 

revulsus: see revellé. 

réx, régis [cf. regd], m., ruler, leader, 
lord, prince, sovereign, king; as 
adj., ruling, sovereign. 


RHADAMANTHUS 


Rhadamanthus, -thi, m., Rhadaman- 
thus, son of Jupiter, and brother of 
Minos. In life he was famed for his 
justice; after death he became one of 
the judges of the underworld. 

Rhaebus, Rhaebi, m., Rhaebus, the 
warhorse of Mezentius. 

Rhamnés, Rhamnétis, m., Rhamnes, 
a Rutulian, an augur of Turnus. 

Rhénus, Rhéni, m., the River Rhine. 

Rhésus, Rhési, m., Rhesus, a Thracian 
king or prince who came to aid Troy, 
but was slain by Diomedes on the 
very night of his arrival. 

Rhodanus, -ni, m., the Rhone, a great 
river in Gallia (France). 

Rhodopé, -pés, f., Rhodope, a moun- 
tain in Thrace. 

Rhodopéius, -a, -um, adj., of Rhodope, 
Rhodopeian, Thracian. 

Rhoetéius: see Rhoetéiis. 

Rhoeteus, Rhoetei, m., Rhoeteus, a Ru- 
tulian, slain by Pallas, son of Evander. 

Rhoetéis, -a, -um, and Rhoetéius, 
-a, -um, adj., of Rhoeteum (a 
promontory of the Troad), Rhoetean; 
by metonymy, Trojan. 

Rhoetus, Rhoeti, m., Rhoetus. (1) 
An Italian, slain by Euryalus. (2) 
A Marsian, ancestor of Anchemolus. 

rictus, rictis [ringor, open the mouth 
in a snarl], m., the open mouth, jaws. 

rided, ridére, risi, risum, intr., smile, 
laugh; tr., smile at, laugh at. 

rigeo, rigére, rigui, —, intr., be stiff, 
be stiffened, be rigid. 

rigidus, -a, -um [riged], adj., stiff, 
rigid, unyielding, unbending, stark. 

rig6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., water, wet, 
moisten, bedew, bathe. 

rigor, rigdris [cf. rigeé], m., stiffness. 

riguus, -a, -um [cf. rig6], adj., well- 
watered. 

rtima, rimae, f., chink, 
crack, fissure, seam. 

rimor, rim4ari, rimatus sim [rimal], fr., 
make clefts in, split open, tear up; 
tear wp (t.e. open) things in order 
to examine them, pry into, search 
thoroughly, explore, examine. 

rimésus, -a, -um [rima], adj., full of 
chinks or clefts; leaky. 


cleft, rent, 
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ROSEUS 


Tipa, ripae, f., bank of a river. 

Ripheus, Riphei, m., Ripheus, a 
Trojan warrior. 

rite [cf. ritus], adv., with due cere- 
mony, in due form, duly, fittingly, 
fitly, rightly; in the usual form, as 
usual, according to custom. 

ritus, rittis, m., sacred ceremony, holy 
rite; time-honored custom, observ- 
ance. 

rivus, rivi, m., rivulet; stream, brook. 

robur, rdboris, n., oak-tree, oak, a 
species with very hard wood; in gen- 
eral, hard wood, timber; by metony- 
my, a lance or spear of oak; in 
pl., oaken timbers, planks of oak. 
Fvg., strength, esp. the strength of 
endurance or resistance, defensive 
strength, power, might, vigor. 


rogité, -are, -avi, — [freq. of rog6], tr., 


ask for frequently, inquire after 
eagerly, ask. 

rog6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., ask, ques- 
tion; ask for, beg for, sue for. 

rogus, rogi, m., funeral pile, pyre. 

Roma, Rémae, f., Rome. 

Romanus, -a, -um [R6ma], adj., of 
Rome, Roman. As noun, Romanus, 
-ni, m., a Roman. 

Roémuleiis, -a, -um [1. Rémulus], adj., 
of Romulus, Romulus’s. 

Romulidae, -darum [1. Rémulus], pil. 
m., the sons or descendants of Rom- 
ulus, the Romans. 

1. Romulus, -li, m., Romulus, twin 
brother of Remus and son of Mars; 
tradition made him the founder and 
first king of Rome. As adj., Rému- 
lus, -a, -um, of Romulus, Romu- 
lus’s; by metonymy, Roman. 

2. Romulus, -a, -um: see 1. Romulus. 

ror6, -are, -avi, -atum [rods], inir., 
drop or distill dew; freely, drip (with 
moisture), trickle, be moist or wet. 

ros, roris, m., dew; in general, (dew- 
like) moisture, spray. 

rosa, rosae, /., rose. 

roscidus, -a, -um [rds], adj., wet with 
dew, dewy, dew-bespangled. 

roseus, -a, -um [rosa], adj., of roses; 
rose-colored, rosy, roseate; freely, 
bright, lovely. 


ROSTRATUS 


rostratus, -a, -um [réstrum], adj., 
adorned with beaks, beaked. 

rostrum, réstri [c/. rodé, gnaw], n., the 
beak, bill ef a bird; snout, muzzle of 
an animal; by metonymy, the beak 
or prow of a ship. 

rota, rotae, f., a wheel; by metonymy, 
chariot, car. 

roto, -are, -avi, -atus [rota], ¢r., turn 
round like a wheel, wheel, swing 
round, whirl about; tntr., roll. 

rubeo, rubére, —, —, intr., be red, 
grow red, redden, glow. 

ruber, rubra, rubrum, adj., red, crim- 
son, ruddy. 

rubéscé, rubéscere, rubui, — [in- 
ceptive of rubed], intr., grow red, 
redden. 

rubor, rub6ris, m., redness, ruddiness; 
flush. 

rudéns, rudentis, m., a rope, esp. on 
shipboard, cable, hawser; in par- 
ticular, sheet, i.e. a rope attached to 
the bottom of a sail, used in hauling 
the sail flat against the mast or in 
easing off the sail to present a greater 
surface to the wind (cf. pés); in pl., 
running-gear, rigging, tackle, in 
general. 

rudis, -e, adj., properly, of things un- 
wrought or undeveloped, rough, raw, 
crude, rude. 

rud6o, rudere, rudivi, ruditum, intr., 
roar, bellow, bray; creak, groan. 

riga, rugae, f., wrinkle. 

rigosus, -a, -um [riga], adj., wrinkled. 

ruina, -nae [rud], f., a falling down, 
downfall, collapse; ruinam dare or 
trahere, fall in (long, trailing) ruin, 
collapse; upheaval, eruption; by me- 
tonymy, in pl., ruins. Fig., down- 
fall, collapse, ruin, destruction. 

rimor, rimoris, m., common talk, 
gossip, rumor, report, tidings. 

Tumpo, rumpere, ripi, ruptus, fr., 
break in pieces, rend, burst open, 
burst asunder, break off, break 
through, snap, sever, lit. and fig., 
annul, violate, destroy; with acc. of 
effect (§ 140), cause to burst forth, 
pour forth, give vent to. 
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SABINI 


rué, ruere, rui, rutus, tr., throw down, 
overthrow; cast up; upturn, up- 
heave, churn up, plow up; ‘ntr., 
rush down, fall (quickly or violently 
down), stream down, tumble down, 
fall in (overwhelming) ruin, lit. and 
fig.; rush in or on, rush forth, rush 
up, rush down, hasten, hurry. F1g., 
(of the sun, etc.), hasten to its set- 
ting, set (quickly), sink. Note: we 
have here forms of two, perhaps three, 
different verbs that have been, in use, 
confused. 

rupés, rapis, f., rock, crag; a line of 
rocks, cliff. 

ruptus: see rumpé. 

riricola, ruricolae [ris+colé], adj., 
dwelling in the country, rural, rus- 
tic. 

rursum: see ruirsus. 

rirsus or riursum [originally revorsus 
=reversus, as adv.: cf. re- + vertd 
and retroversus], adv., back, back- 
ward; again, anew. 

ris, riris, n., the country (as opposed 
to the city) ; in pl., lands, fields. 

rusticus, -a, -um [ris], adj., country 
(as adj.), rural, rustic. 

rutilus, -a, -um [akin to ruber], adj., 
properly, yellow and red mixed, red- 
gold, reddish golden; bright red, 
ruddy. 

Rutuli, -lérum, pl. m., the Rutuli, 
the Rutulians, an ancient people of 
Latium, ruled by Turnus; their capi- 
tal was Ardea. As adj., Rutulus, 
-a, -um, of the Rutuli, Rutulian; 
freely, Italian. 


Ss) 


Sabaeus, -a, -um, adj., of the Sabaei 
(a people in the southwestern part of 
Arabia, in a district famous for its 
perfumes), Sabaean; by metonymy, 
Arabian. 

Sabinae: see Sabini. 

Sabini, -norum, pl. m., the Sabines, 
an ancient people of Central Italy, 
occupying chiefly the high mountain- 
ous country. In pl. f., Sabinae, 
-narum, Sabine women. 


SACER 


Sacer, sacra, Sacrum, adj., set apart or 
consecrated to the gods (whether 
for weal or for woe the context must 
determine), holy, hallowed, sacred; 
sacrificial, venerable, awful; (set 
apart to the gods of the underworld; 
hence) devoted, doomed, accursed, 
impious. As noun, sacrum, sacri, 
n., usually in pl., holy thing, holy 
vessel, sacred symbol or image; holy 
rite, holy act, ceremony, sacrifice, 
mystery; sacred song, hymn. 

sacerdés, -dotis [sacer], c., one who 
gives (offers) sacrifice, holy person, 
priest, priestess. 

Sacés, Sacae, m., Saces, a Rutulian. 

Sacranus, -a, -um, adj., of the Sa- 
erani, an ancient people of Latium, of 
whom little, if anything, is known, 
Sacranian. 

sacrarium, -ri or -rii [sacer], n., holy 
place, sanctuary, shrine. 

Sacrator, -téris, m., Sacrator, an Ital- 
ran (Htruscan?), comrade of Mezen- 
tius. 

sacratus: see sacro. 

sacr6, -are, -avi, -atus [sacer], tr., 
make holy, hallow, consecrate, set 
apart, dedicate, devote. sacratus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., holy, 
hallowed, sacred. 

saeculum, -li, n., race, breed, genera- 
tion; the lifetime of a race or genera- 
tion (properly, a pertod of about 
thirty-three years), a generation; 
freely, an age, century; in pl., years, 
the ages, the years to come, eternity. 

saepe, adv., often, oftentimes, fre- 
quently, repeatedly; comp. saepius, 
with intensive force, very often. 

saepid, saepire, saepsi, saeptus, fr., 
hedge in, fence in, hem in, inclose, 
surround, infold, lit. and fig.; guard, 
protect. 

saeptus: see saepio. 

saeta, saetae, f., a stiff hair, bristle. 

saetiger, saetigera, saetigerum [saeta 
+ger6], ad7., bristle-bearing, bristly. 

saevid, sSaevire, saevivi or saevii, 
saevitum [saevus], intr., be fierce, 
be savage, be angry, rage, storm. 

saevus, -a, -um, adj., usually in bad 
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sense, raging, furious, fierce, savage, 
fell, violent, terrible, relentless, 
deadly, remorseless, ruthless, piti- 
less, cruel; in good sense, terrible, 
awful, valiant. 

Sagaris, -ris, m., Sagaris, a slave among 
the Trojans. 

Sagitta, -tae, f., an arrow. 

Sagittifer, sagittifera, sagittiferum 
[sagitta +ferd], adj., arrow-bearing, 
armed with arrows. 

sagulum, -li [dim. of sagum, military 
cloak], n., a short military cloak. 

sal, salis, m., salt water, the sea; 
brine, surf, surge, spray; salt. 

salignus, -a, -um [salix, a willow-tree, 
willow], adj., of willow-wood, wil- 
low (as adjective). 

Salii, -drum, pl. m., the Salii, priests 
of Mars, twelve in number, who 
annually, in March, kept a festival 
of Mars, marching through Rome 
with songs and dances, beating the 
ancilia (see ancile). 

salid, salire, salivi, salii, or salui, 
saltum, intr., leap, spring, jump, 
bound. 

Salius, Sali or Salii, m., Salius, an 
Arcadian, comrade of Aeneas. 

Sallentinus, -a, -um, adj., of the Sal- 
lentini (a people in Calabria, t.e. in 
the southeastern part of Italy), Sal- 
lentine. 

Salm6éneus, -nei, m., Salmoneus, a 
son of Aeolus (the founder of the 
Aeolic race), king in Elis, Greece. 
He sought to imitate the thunder and 
the lightnings of Jupiter, but the latter 
destroyed him by his thunderbolt and 
punished him in the wnderworld. 

salsus, -a, -um [pf. pass. part. of salid 
or sald, salt down, salt], adj., salted, 
salt, briny. 

saltem, adv., at least, at all events, at 
any rate. 

1. saltus, saltis [salid], m., leaping, 
dancing; leap, spring, jump, bound. 

2. saltus, saltis, m., properly, a piece 
of wooded ground used as pasturage, 
esp. on the mountains, woodland- 
pasture, woodland, glade, forest; 
mountain pass, ravine. 
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salum, sali [cf. sal], n., the open sea, 
the sea, the main. 

salis, salitis [cf. salvus, sound, well, 
safe], jf., soundness, well-being, 
health; safety, deliverance, preser- 
vation. . 

salit6, -are, -avi, -atus [salts], ¢r., 
wish health to, salute; greet, wel- 
come. 

salvé: see salved. 

salveé, salvére, —, — [cf. salvus, 
sound, well, safe], intr., be well, be 
strong. salvé, salvéte, imp., as a 
greeting, properly, be well (cf. Eng- 
lish ‘farewell’), hail!, all hail!, greet- 
ings!, welcome! 

Samé, Samés, /., Same, an island in 
the Ionian Sea, off the west coast of 
Greece; in later times it was called 
Cephallenia (now Cephalonia). 

Samos or Samus, Sami, f., Samos, a 
large island off the coast of Asia 
Minor, renowned for its temple of 
Juno, one of the most famous build- 
ings in the ancient world. 

sancio, Sancire, sanxi, sanctus [c/. sa- 
cer], tr., make holy; esp., of laws 
and treaties, make inviolable, fix 
unalterably, ratify, confirm. sanc- 
tus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., 
sacred, holy, sainted, inviolable; 
unsullied, pure, blameless. 

sanctus: see sancio. 

Sanguineus, -a, -um [sanguis], adj., 
bloody, bloodstained, blood-red, 
bloodshot; of Mars, bloodthirsty. 

sanguis, sanguinis, m., blood; blood- 
shed; by metonymy, race, lineage; 
those of like blood, family, stock; a 
descendant, offspring. 

saniés, acc. saniem, abl. sanié, f., 
diseased or corrupted blood, bloody 
matter, gore; by metonymy, poison- 
ous froth of a serpent, venom. 

sanus, -a, -um, adj., sound in body, 
healthy, well; sound in mind, ra- 
tional, sane. 

Sapiéns: see sapio. 

sapienter [sapid], adv., wisely. 

SapiO, sapere, sapivi or sapii, —, tr., 
taste, savor, savor of; know, un- 
derstand; intr., be wise, be discreet. 


SATYRUS 


sapiéns, sapientis, pres. part. act. 
as adj., sensible, discreet, wise. 

sarcina, -nae, f., bundle; load, burden. 

Sardés, Sardium, pi. f., Sardis, capital 
of Lydia, in Asia Minor. It was 
on the River Pactolus. American 
scholars have made important dis- 
coveries through excavations on its site. 

Sarpédoén, -donis, m., Sarpedon, son 
of Jupiter and King of the Lycians; 
he was an ally of Troy, but was slain 
by Patroclus, the friend of Achilles. 

sat: see satis. 

sata: see 2. ser6 (at the end). 

satid, -are, -avi, -atus [satis], ¢r., 
satisfy, fill. F%g., satisfy, satiate, 
appease. 

satis, and, in abbreviated form, sat. 
I. Adv., enough, sufficiently. II. 
Noun, tndecl., n., enough, sufficient. 
Ill. Adj., indecl., with a comp. satius, 
enough, sufficient; freely, a match 


for, equal to; iw comp., better, 
preferable. 

satius: see satis. 

sator, satdris [2. ser6], m., sower, 
planter. Fg., begetter, creator, 


father, author. 

satur, satura, saturum [c/. satis], adj., 
filled with food, sated. 

Satura, -rae, f., Satura, an unknown 
lake (or swamp) in Latium, perhaps 
a part of the Pontine Marshes. 

Saturnia: see Saturnius. 

Saturnius, -a, -um [Saturnus], adj., 
of Saturn, Saturnian, Saturn’s; 
freely, son or daughter of Saturn. 
As nouns, Saturnia, -ae, f., Saturnia, 
a name of Juno, as daughter of 
Saturn; Saturnius, -ni or -nii, m., Sa- 
turnius, 2.e. Jupiter, son of Saturn. 

Saturnus, -ni (2. serd], m., Saturnus, 
an ancient Italian god of agriculture, 
tdentified later with the Greek Cronos. 
See §§ 809-311. 

satur6, -are, -avi, -atus [satur], tr., 
fill up, satisfy, lit. and figuratively. 

satus: see 2. serd. 

Satyrus, -ri, m., a Satyr, an attend- 
ant of Bacchus, having long, pointed 
ears, a snub nose, small horns behind 
the ears, and legs like a goat's. 


SAUCIUS 


saucius, -a, -um, adj., wounded, hurt, 
mangled. F%g., stricken, smitten. 

Saxeus, -a, -um [saxum], adj., of rocks 
or stones, rocky. 

Saxum, Saxi, n., an isolated or de- 
tached rock, stone, bowlder. 

Scaea, Scaeae [from a Greek word, 
meaning left, western], adj., found 
only in f., Western, Scaean, the 
name of the chief gate of Troy. This 
gate faced the Grecian camp and so 
was most exposed to attack. 

Scaena, scaenae, f., the background 
or scene of a Roman theater; by 
metonymy, stage, theater. Fig., a 
background of woods, etc. 

scalae, scalarum, pl. f., a flight of 
steps, staircase, stairs; scaling- 
ladder, ladder. 

scand6, scandere, —, —, ?tr., climb, 
mount, scale, ascend. 

sceleratus: see sceleré. 

sceleré, ~are, -avi, -atus [scelus], tr., 
stain by crime, defile, pollute. 
sceleratus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. 
as adj., stained by crime, polluted, 
guilty, accursed, impious, infamous. 

scelus, sceleris, 7., an evil or impious 
act, wicked deed, sin, crime, vil- 
lainy. 

scéptrum, scéptri, n., a staff; esp., a 
royal staff, scepter; by metonymy, 
lordship, sovereignty, kingly sway. 

Schoenéia: see Schoenéius. 

Schoenéius, -a, -um ([Schoeneus, 
Schoeneus, a king of Boedétia, father 
of Atalanta], adj., of Schoeneus, 
Schoeneus’s. As nown, Schoenéia, 
-ae, f., the daughter of Schoeneus, 
a title of Atalanta. 

scilicet [sci, imp. +licet], adv., prop- 
erly, know!, you, may!, you may 
readily sec; obviously, evidently, 
certainly, truly, doubtless; often 
with tronical force, of course, to be 
sure, think of it!, mark you! 

scind6, scindere, scidi, scissus, ?r., 


cut or tear asunder, tear, rend, 
cleave, split, divide, sever, sep- 
arate. Fig., with viam, cleave; 


part, divide. 
scintilla, -lae, f., a spark. 
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sci6, scire, scivi, scitus, tr., come to 
know, learn, know; with inf., know 
how, understand how. 

Scipiadés, -dae, m., one of the Scipios, 
a Scipio. Note: this word ought to = 
a son of Scipio, but is wsed in place 
of Scipio, Scipionis, whose quanti- 
ties make the word impossible in 
hexameter verse (§ 281). 

scissus: see scind6. 

scitor, scitari, scitatus sum [freq. of 
sci6], tr., seek to know, search into, 
ask, inquire; with 6raculum, con- 
sult. 

scopulus, -li, m., a projecting point or 
peak of rock, rock, crag, cliff; a 
rock or ledge in the sea, reef. 

Scorpios or Scorpius, Scorpi, m., the 
Scorpion, the sign of the zodiac 
through which the sun passes from 
October 23 to November 22. 

scripeus, -a, -um [scripus, a rough 
stone], adj., stony, rocky, jagged, 
rough. 

scitatus, -a, -um [scitum], 
armed with shields, shielded. 

scttum, sciti, n., a shield or buckler, 
oblong in shape, four feet long by two 
and a half wide, and rounded or oval, 
so as to curve rownd the body; at 
first, at least, made of wood covered 
with leather. 

Scylacéum, -i, n., Scylaceum, a town 
on the east coast of Bruttiwm, in 
Southern Italy, on a promontory 
dangerous to ships. 

Scylla, Scyllae, f., Scylla. (1) A sea 
monster, described as resident in a 
grotto in certain rocks, also called 
Scylla, between Italy and Sicily. 
The upper part of this monster re- 
sembled a lovely woman. About the 
waist was a circle of dogs or wolves; 
below was the tail of a dolphin. The 
wolves reached out and seized passing 
ships and dragged them on the rocks. 
(2) A ship in Aeneas’s fleet. (3) A 
Scylla-like monster; several such were 
seen by Aeneas in the entrance to 
the underworld. 

Scyllaeus, -a, -um [Scylla], adj., of 
Scylla, Scyllaean, Scylla’s. 


adj., 
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Scyrius, -a, -um, adj., of Scyros, an 
island in the Aegean Sea, northeast of 
Euboea. 

Scythia, -ae, f., Scythia, a gen- 


SEDITIO 


favorable, gracious, helpful, friend- 
ly, propitious, auspicious, prosper- 
ous, successful. rés secundae, 
prosperity, success. 


eral name for the parts of Europe and | seciris, -ris [secé], f, ax, battle-ax. 
Asia north of the Black Sea. sécirus, -a, -um [sé-, apart from, 7.e. 


Scythicus, -a, -um [Scythia], adj., of 
Seythia, Scythian. 

Sé: see Sul. 

sé- or séd- [akin to sé], inseparable 
prefix, properly, by itself, apart, 


without +cira], adj., without care, 
careless (in the lit. sense), free from 
anxiety, unconcerned, undisturbed, 
secure, untroubled; im bad sense, 
careless (of), heedless, reckless. 


away, aside. secus, adv., otherwise, differently; 


sécerndé, -cernere, -crévi, -crétus 
[sé--+cerné], ¢r., sunder, sever, 
separate. sécrétus, -a, -um, pf. 
pass. part. as adj., set apart, sep- 
arate, sequestered, retired, solitary, 
lonely, quiet; hence, secret, hidden; 
=an adv., apart, privately, secretly. 
As noun, sécrétum, -ti, n., a retired 
or private abode, (quret or retvred) 


haud secus, non secus, not other- 
wise, in no less measure, not less; 
hence, just so, even so, even thus; 
haud secus ac or atque, precisely as, 
even as. In comp., sétius, other- 
wise, less, in less degree or measure; 
non sétius, in no less measure, none 
the less, equally, in equal measure, 
just as much. 


haunt. seciitus: see sequor. 
sécessus, -siis [sécéd6, go apart], m., | sed [akin to sé-], conj., but; yet; sed 


a going away, a withdrawing or 
retiring; by metonymy, a place of re- 
tirement, a sequestered place, re- 


enim, but indeed, but of a truth, 
however; sed... autem, a pleo- 
nastic expression, but yet. 


treat, recess, nook; a place where | séd-: see sé-. 
the shore seems to retreat, an inlet, | seded, sedére, sédi, sessum, intr., sit, 


estuary. 

séclidé, -clidere, -clisi, -clisus 
{sé- + claud6], tr., shut apart or off, 
shut out, shut up. /F%g., exclude, 
expel, banish, put aside. séclisus, 
-a, -um, pf. pass. part. as adj., 
secluded, retired. 

séclisus: see séclidé. 


sit down, be seated; of a general or 
army, be encamped; sit idly by, sit 
by. Fig., of a weapon, etc., be 
lodged (in); with dat. of person 
interested, and a clause as subject, 
be firmly fixed, be settled, be re- 
solved or determined, please (one), 
be the fixed purpose of. 


seco, secare, secui, sectus, tr., cut, | sédés, sédis [cf. seded], f., a seat, a 


cut off, cut up; cut through, saw, 
split, hew, sever, cleave. Fig., cut 
one’s way through, fly through, sail 
through, cleave, plow; with viam 
(§ 140), cut a way, speed one’s way. 

sécrétus: see sécerno. 

sectus: see seco. 

secund6, -are, -avi, -atus [secundus], 


resting-place; by metonymy, like 
English ‘seat,’ a lasting, permanent 
abode, home, habitation, house; 
palace, temple; the final resting- 
place, the tomb, the grave; the place 
in which one abides, spot, region; 
base, foundation, bottom; of the 
sea, deeps, depths. 


tr., prosper, favor, give a favorable | sedile, -lis [seded], n., seat, bench; 


turn to. 


a rower’s bench, thwart. 


secundus, -a, -um [sequor], adj., prop- | séditid, -dnis [séd- +e], f., properly, 


erly, following; esp., following the 
first, next, second, inferior, in place, 
order, or time. Fig., going with 
another, v.e. not opposing, favoring, 


a going apart or aside; esp., a 
parting of citizens, civil dissension, 
popular uprising, sedition, riot, dis- 
cord, strife. 


a 


SEDO 


séd6, -are, -avi, -atus [seded], tr. 
properly, cause to sit down, settle. 
Fig., quiet, calm. 

sédiicé, -dtcere, -dixi, -ductus [sé- + 
dticé], tr., lead away or apart, draw 
apart, divide, separate, part. 

sédulus, -a, -um [sé--+dolus], adj., 
properly, apart from guile, t.e. with- 
out gwile, honest, genuine; busy, 
careful, diligent; bustling, zealous. 

seges, segetis, f., a grain field; the 
standing grain in a field, grain crop, 
grain. F%g., crop in general, growth, 
thicket. 

ségnis, -e, adj., slow, sluggish, sloth- 
ful, listless, lifeless, inactive. 

ségnitiés, -éi |[ségnis], f., sluggish- 
ness, slothfulness, sloth, tardiness. 

Selinis, -nintis, f., Selinus, a town on 
the southern coast of Sicily, famous 
for tts palm trees. 

semel [akin to similis], num. adv., 
once, once for all. 

sémen, séminis [akin to 2. ser6], n., a 
seed. Fig., in pl., seeds or elements 
of things, germs. 

sémésus, -a, -um [sémi-+ed6], adj., 
half eaten, half consumed. 

sémi-, inseparable prefix, half. 

sémianimis, -e, and sémianimus, -a, 
-um [sémi--+anima, animus], adj., 
half alive, half dead; expiring, dy- 
ing. 

séminex, -necis [sémi--+nex], adj., 
half slain, half dead, badly wound- 
ed, mangled. 

sémin6, -are, -avi, -atus [sémen], ?r., 
sow, plant; freely, produce, beget, 
bring forth. 

Semiramis, -mis or -midis, f., Semira- 
mis, Queen of Babylon, the wife of 
Ninus. 

sémita, -tae [sé-+me6, go], f., by- 
path, footpath, narrow way, path. 

sémiustus, -a, -um [sémi- +tr6], adj., 
half burned, half consumed, charred, 
scorched. 

sémivir, sémiviri [sémi--+-vir], adj., 
(only) half man, unmanly, effemi- 
nate. 

semper, adv., always, ever, constantly, 
continually. 
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SEPTEMGEMINUS 


senatus, -tts [cf. senex], m., the body 
of elders, the elders, the senators, 
senate. 

senecta: see senectus, -a, -um. 

senectus, -a, -um [cf. senex], adj., 
old, aged. As noun,  senecta, 
-tae (sc. aetas), f., old age, age. 

senectis, -titis [cf. senex], f., old age, 
age;'by metonymy, in bad sense, se- 
nility, decrepitude. Persontfied, 
Senectiis, -titis, f., Old Age, Age. 

Senex, senis, adj., comp. senior, old, 
aged, venerable. As nown, senex, 
senis, m.,oldman. Incomp., older; 
often with intensive force, very old, 
(very) aged, venerable. As noun, 
senior, -6ris, m., aged or venerable 
man. 

séni, sénae, séna [cf. sex], distrib. 
num. adj., in pl., six at a time, six 
each; six. 

senilis, -e [cf. senex], adj., aged, old. 

senior: see senex. 

sénsus, sénstis [sentid], m., feeling, 
physical and mental, perception, 
sense; a thought or feeling; emo- 
tion, understanding, intelligence; 
the mind, the reason. 

sententia, -ae [sentido], f., a way of 
thinking, thought, opinion, view; 
purpose, resolve, intention. 

sentid, sentire, sénsi, sénsus, tr., per- 
ceive by the senses; feel; feel to one’s 
sorrow. F%g., perceive by the men- 
tal faculties, notice, realize, become 
aware, observe; understand. 

sentis, sentis, m., a thorn, bramble, 
brier; thorn bush. 

sentus, -a, -um [cf. sentis], adj., prop- 
erly, thorny; rough, overgrown, 
squalid. 

sépar6, -are, -avi, -atus [sé- +par6], 
tr., properly, prepare apart, t.e. pre- 
pare differently, and so put apart, 
set apart, part, divide, separate. 

sepelid, sepelire, sepelivi or sepelii, 
sepultus, ¢r., bury, inter. Fig., 
bury, overcome. 

septem, num. adj., indecl., in pl., seven. 

septemgeminus, -a, -um [septem + 
geminus], adj., sevenfold; of the 
Nile, seven-mouthed. 
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septemplex, -plicis, adj., sevenfold. 

septéni, septénae, septéna [septem], 
distrib. num. adj., in pl., seven at a 
time, seven each; freely, seven. 

septimus, -a, -um [septem], ordinal 
num. adj., seventh. 

sepulcrum, -cri [sepelid], n., burial 
place, tomb, grave, sepulcher, funer- 
al or burial mound. 

sepultus: see sepelid. 

sequax, sequacis [sequor], adj., fol- 
lowing, pursuing, prone to pursue; 
freely, greedy, ravenous, devouring. 

sequor, sequi, secitus sum, fr., fol- 
low; go or come after, accompany, 
attend; seek to reach, seek, pursue, 
aim at; follow in hostile spirit, pur- 
sue, chase; also intr., follow, come 
after or along. Fi%g., follow, at- 
tend, favor; follow commands, etc., 
obey. 

sera, serae, f., a bar wsed in fastening 
a door. 

serén6, -are, -avi, -atus [serénus], tr., 
make clear or bright, make calm. 
Fig., calm, quiet, smooth. 

serénus, -a, -um, adj., clear, bright, 
fair, serene, cloudless, calm, tran- 
quil. F%g., calm, serene, tranquil. 

Serestus, -ti, m., Serestus, a Trojan, 
comrade of Aeneas. 

Sergestus, -ti, m., Sergestus, a Trojan, 
comrade of Aeneas. Vergil makes 
him the progenitor of the Géns Sergia. 

Sergius, Sergi or Sergii, m., Sergius, a 
name borne by members of the Géns 
Sergia. 

seriés, -éi [1. serd], f., properly, a 
number of things bound together, 
row, line, chain, series, train. 

serm6, sermOnis [1. ser6], m., proper- 
ly, words joined or woven together, 
conversation, talk, discussion, dis- 
course; common talk, rumor, re- 
port, gossip; by metonymy, speech, 
language, tongue. 

1. seré, serere, serui, sertus, ¢r., join 
together, bind together, plait, in- 
terweave. Fvg., weave (speech), 
weave words, etc., into speech, ex- 
change in speech, discuss, consider. 


SERVO 


sertum, serti, pf. pass. part. as 
noun, n., garland, wreath. 

2. seré, serere, sévi, satus, tr., sow, 
plant. F%ig., sow, plant; beget; scat- 
ter like seed, spread, disseminate. 
satus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as 
adj., properly, sown from =(seed of), 
begotten of, born of, son or daugh- 
ter of. As noun, sata, satérum, pl. 
n., sown fields, tilled fields, tillage, 
crops. 

sér6 [sérus], adv., late; sérius, comp., 
later, too late. 

serpéns: see serpo. 

serp6, serpere, serpsi, serptum, inir., 
creep, crawl. F%g., creep on, steal 
on, steal over, spread. serpéns, 
serpentis, pres. part. act. as noun, 
m., properly, a creeper, crawler; 
snake, serpent. Serpéns, Serpen- 
tis, m., the constellation called the 
Dragon, the Serpent. See anguis. 

Serranus, -ni, m., Serranus. (1) The 
cognomen, or surname, of the famous 
Caius (in Latin Gaius) Atilius Regu- 
lus, who was sowing when the news of 
his election to the consulship was 
brought to him. Vergil connected 
Serranus with 2. serd. (2) A Rutu- 
lian, slain by Nisus. 

sertum: see 1. seré. 

sérus, -a, -um, adj., late, tardy, too 
late; often =an adv., late, too late; 
sérum, n. sing. as adv. (§ 146), late. 

serva, servae [fem. of servus, slave], 
f., a female slave. 

servator, -toris [servé], m., preserver, 
deliverer, savior. 

servatrix, -tricis [serv6], f., a woman 
who rescues, preserver, deliverer, 
savior. 

servi6, servire, Servivi or servii, ser- 
vitum [servus, slave], initr., be a 
slave (to), serve, minister to, be 
subject to, obey. 

servitium, -ti or -tii [cf. servid], n., 
slavery, servitude. 

servo, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., watch, lit. 
and fig., watch over, note, observe, 
guard; keep, maintain, retain; pre- 
serve, observe a custom, rite, etc.; 
keep safe, protect, save, preserve; 


SESE 


freely, from the idea of holding fast 
tnvolved in that of saving, cling closely 
to a place, keep to, remain or con- 
tinue in. servans, servantis, pres. 
part. act. as adj., observant (of), 
heedful (of), careful. 

S€sé: see sui. 

sétius: see secus. 

seu: see sive. 

sevérus, -a, -um, adj., in good sense, 
serious, grave, austere, stern, strict, 
severe; in bad sense, cruel, dreadful, 
terrible, frightful. 

sex, num. adj., tndecl., in pl., six. 

si, conj., if, in case; in clauses which 
are conditional only in form, %.e. do 
not really involve the idea of con- 
tingency, (uf tt be true that), (if, as 
is the case, %.e.) since, seeing that, 
when, whenever (this use occurs esp. 
ain entreaties and prayers where the 
worshiper puts familiar facts in a 
way as modest and as little offensive 
as possible) ; in modest statements as 
to the future, if, when; in dependent 
questions, whether (a poetic use); in 
clauses originally expressing a wish 
or a prayer, but in effect practically 
purpose clauses, if haply, on the 
chance that. si modo, if only, pro- 
vided that; si or 6 si, in wishes, O 
that, would that (see note on vi. 187). 

sibil6, -are, -avi, -atum, intr., hiss. 

1. sibilus, -a, -um, adj., hissing. 

2. sibilus, -li, m., hissing, whistling; 
in pl., used only in the neuter, sibila, 
-lo6rum. 

Sibylla, -lae, f., a Sibyl, a prophetess, 
esp. the Sibyl resident at Cumae as 
priestess of Apollo. Vergil calls her 
Deiphobe, daughter of Glaucus. 

sic, adv., in this manner, after this 
wise, thus (the word refers both for- 
ward and backward), so; in this 
guise or attitude; ut... sic, just 
as...even so, = although... yet 
(nevertheless). 

Sicani, -ndérum, pl. m., the Sicani 
(an ancient race resident in Italy and 
Sicily, esp. in the latter); by me- 
tonymy, the Sicilians. As adj., 
Sicanus, -a, -um, Sicanian, Sicilian. 
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Sicania: see Sicanius. 

Sicanius, -a, -um [cf. Sicani], adj., 
Sicanian; by metonymy, Sicilian. As 
noun, Sicania, -ae (sc. terra), f., 
Sicily. 

Sicanus: see Sicani. 

sicc6, -are, -avi, -atus [siccus], ¢r., 
make dry, dry up, dry; of blood, 
stanch. 

siccus, -a, -um, adj., dry; drained. 
Fig., dry, parched, thirsty. 

sicubi, adv., if anywhere; wherever, 
wheresoever everywhere. 

Siculus, -a, -um, adj., of the Siculi (a 
people described by ancient writers as 
living at first in Latium, then as mi- 
grating to Sicily, conquering the 
Sicani, and giving their name to the 
wsland), Sicilian, of Sicily. 

sicut [sic +ut], adv., conj., just as, 
even as, as. 

sidereus, -a, -um [sidus], adj., starry; 
starlike, starlit. Fvg., bright as a 
star, shining, glittering. 

sid6, sidere, sidi or sédi, — [akin to 
seded], wntr. (§ 151), seat one’s self, 
sit down; of birds, etc., settle, alight. 

Sidon, Siddnis, f., Sidon, a very an- 
cient city of Phoenicia, the mother- 
city of Tyre, and so of Carthage. 

Sidonius, -a, -um [Sidén], adj., of 
Sidon, Sidonian; by metonymy, 
Phoenician, Tyrian, Carthaginian. 

sidus, sideris, n., properly, a constella- 
tion; freely, a star, meteor; in pl., 
the signs of the zodiac; the heavens, 
the sky; by metonymy, season of the 
year, weather. 

Sigéus, -a, -um, adj., of Sigeum (a 
promontory near Troy), Sigean. 

signific6, -are, -avi, -atus [signum + 
faci6], tr., show by signs, indicate; 
intr., make a signal, beckon, signal. 

signd, -are, -avi, -atus [cf. signum], 
tr., mark, mark out, distinguish; 
with viam, vias, blaze out, trace; 
mark with a seal or stamp, seal, 
stamp, brand. Fig., mark with the 
eyes or mind, observe intently, 
note; mark out in words or writing, 
make plain or clear, indicate, desig- 
nate, express. 


SIGNUM 


signum, signi, »., a mark, sign, token, 
evidence; sign of the future, omen; 


a signal for joining battle, etc.; 
military standard, banner, flag, 
ensign; signa cdnferre, meet in 


close combat, press to the attack; 
a figure or a design on silverware or 
in embroidery. 

Sila, Silae, /., Sila, a forest in Bruttium 
(in Southern Italy). 

siléns: see siled. 

silentium, -ti or -tii [siled], ., silence, 
stillness, quiet; secrecy. 

Silénus, -ni, m., Silenus, a Satyr, 
constant attendant of Bacchus, called 
now the foster-father, now the tutor 
of Bacchus. See Satyrus. 

sileé, silére, silui, —, intr., be com- 
pletely noiseless, be silent, be quiet; 
esp., like taced, say nothing, be 
silent. siléns, silentis, pres. part. 
act. as adj., quiet, still; voiceless, 
silent. As nown, silentés, -tum or 
-tium, pl. m., the silent people, the 
(voiceless) dead. 

silex, silicis, c., any hard stone, flint- 
stone, flint; freely, rock, crag, cliff. 

silva, silvae, f., a (dense) forest, a 
wood; freely, a thick, dense growth. 
Fig., a forest. 

silvestris, -e [silva], adj., of or be- 
longing to a forest, dwelling in the 
forest, woodland, rustic, silvan. 

silvicola, -lae [silva +col6], m., dwell- 
ing in the forests; virtually an adj., 
forest-dwelling, forest-ranging. 

Silvius, Silvi or Silvii, m., Silvius. (1) 
Silvius Aeneas, son of Aeneas, by 
Lavinia. (2) A name of many kings 
of Alba Longa. 

similis, -e [from a word meaning one], 
adj., construed with both gen. and dat., 
properly, one with another, like, re- 
sembling, similar; freely, same. 

Simois, -éntis, m., Simois. (1) A 
rwer of the Troad. (2) A river in 
Epirus which Helenus and An- 
dromache called Simois after the 
Trojan river. 

simplex, simplicis, adj., single; simple; 
unmixed, untainted, pure. 
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SINON 


simul [cf. similis], adv., at (one and) 
the same time, together; simul... 
simul, both... and, notonly... 
but at the same time (Vergil is fond 
of writing simul... simul in codrdi- 
nate clauses, with asyndeton, instead 
of writing simul once and joining the 
clauses by et); simul atque or ac, or 
simul alone, as soon as. As prac- 
tically a prep., with abl., at the same 
time with, with (see v. 357). 

simul ac or atque: see simul. 

simulacrum, -cri [simuld], n., a coun- 
terfeit presentment of anything, 
likeness, image, statue, esp. of the 
gods; semblance, appearance, imita- 
tion; apparition, specter, ghost, 
phantom. 

simuld, -are, -avi, -atus [similis], ¢r., 
make one thing like another, imitate, 
copy; pretend that something is true, 
feign, simulate. simulatus, -a, -um, 
pf. pass. part. as adj., counterfeit, 
pretended, false, deceitful. 

sin, conj., properly used to introduce an 
alternative condition, in sharp con- 
trast to what precedes, if on the other 
hand, but if, if, however. 

sincérus, -a, -um, adj., unspoiled, 
sound, genuine; clean, pure, chaste. 

sine, prep. with abl., without. 

singuli, singulae, singula [akin to 
semel, simul], adj., one at a time, 
one by one, one each; separate, in- 
dividual, single. 

singult6, -are, —, -atum [singultus], 


intr., hiccup, sob, lit. and fig.; 
gurgle. 
singultus, -tis, m., hiccup, sob, 


gasping, panting. 

Sinister, -tra, -trum, adj., left, on the 
left hand, to the left. As noun, si- 
nistra, -trae (sc. manus), f., the 
left hand. 

sinistra, as nown: see sinister. 

sind, sinere, sivi, situs, tr., set down, 
lay down, put down; let a thing lie, 
leave, resign, surrender, spare; 
allow, suffer, permit, let. 

Sindn, Sindnis, m., Sinon, a Greek, 
who induced the Trojans to take the 
Wooden Horse into their city. 


SINUO 


sinuéd, -are, -avi, -atus [sinus], ¢r., 
bend, curve, wind, twist, coil. 

sinudsus, -a, -um [sinus], adj., full of 
coils or spires, with many coils, 
coiled, sinuous, spiral. 

sinus, sints, m.,abend ofany sort; esp., 
a bent or curved surface, curve, 
fold, coil; a bend in the shore line, 
gulf, bay; fold of a garment; curve of 
a sail when filled with wind, bellying 
sail; the part of the body covered by 
the loose folds of the toga or palla, 
the bosom; freely, arms, embrace. 
Fig., of the Nile, bosom, embrace. 

Sipylus, -li, m., Sipylus,a son of Niobe. 

Sirénes, -num, pl. f., the Sirens, 
two or three in number, with heads of 
women and bodies of birds, who 
dwelt on some rocks off the Cam- 
panian coast, near Naples. By 
their sweet singing they enticed pass- 
ang mariners upon the rocks and 
then destroyed them. 

Sirius, Siri or Sirii, m., Sirius, the Dog 
Star, whose rising was associated 
with the hottest part of swmmer. 

sist6, sistere, stiti, status [cf. std], ¢r., 
cause to stand, put, place, set, 
lodge; set in place, prop up, support, 
stay, make firm, establish; bring, 
fetch, conduct, guide, convey; 
cause to stand still, check, stay, 
stop, arrest; intr. (§ 151), properly, 
set one’s self, come to a standstill, 
stand (still), stay, remain, settle. 

sistrum, sistri, 7., a sistrum, a rattle, 
a sort of bronze rattle, or ‘cricket,’ 
used by the Egyptians in the worship 
of Isis. 

Sisyphus, -phi, m., Sisyphus, son 
of Aeolus, and King of Corinth, 
notorious for his cunning and his 
robberies. In the underworld he had 
to roll forever wphill a stone which, 
as soon as %t reached the top, rolled 
again to the bottom. 

sitis, sitis, /., thirst. 

1. situs: see sind. 

2. situs, sittiis [sind], m., properly, a 
putting or placing, then, the place 
where something is put, position, 
situation, arrangement, order; a 


Fig., drought. 
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SOLLEMNIS 


leaving, neglect, and, by metonymy, 
the effect of such neglect, mold, rust, 
filth. Fvg., of the mold or rust of 
age, inactivity, lethargy, sloth. 

sive or seu [si + -ve], conj., or if, or; 
sive (seu) . . . sive (seu), if on the 
one hand ... or if on the other 
hand, if... or (if), whether... or. 

smaragdus, -di, m., a precious stone, 
transparent, of a bright green color, 
emerald, beryl, jasper. 

socer, soceri, m., father-in-law; in pl., 
parents-in-law, a husband’s parents. 

soci6, -are, -avi, -atus [socius], ¢r., 
make (one) an ally or associate, join, 
unite, associate, ally. 

socius, -a, -um [akin to sequor], adj., 
accompanying, associated, united, 
allied, confederate, friendly. As 
noun, SOCiUS, SOCi Or SOCii, m., asso- 
ciate, comrade, companion, ally. 

sodalis, -lis, m., an intimate friend, 
(boon) comrade. 

sol, sdlis, m., the sun; by metonymy, 
sunlight, sunshine; like English ‘sun,’ 
a day. Personified, S61, Sdlis, m., 
the sun-god (Apollo; see § 317). 

sdlacium, -ci or -cii [sdlor], n., com- 
fort, solace, consolation. 

solamen, -minis [sdlor], 7., comfort, 
consolation, solace, relief. 

soled, solére, solitus sum, intr., be 
accustomed, be wont, be used (to). 
solitus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part., in 
dep. sense, as adj., usual, wonted, 
customary. 

solidus, -a, -um, adj., in physical sense, 
solid, firm, stout, strong, massive; 
solid, whole, entire. Fig., solid, firm, 
lasting. As noun, solidum, -di, n., 
the solid ground, firm ground. 

solitus: see soled. 

solium, soli or solii, n., seat; throne. 

sollemnis, -e [sollus, old adj. = totus, 
omnis, +annus], adj., properly, of 
festivals, etc., that recur every year, 
yearly, annual, customary, wonted, 
usual, stated, appointed, estab- 
lished; solemn, sacred, festival. As 
noun, sollemne, -nis, n., wsually in 
pl., religious festival, solemn rite; 

, holy offering, offering. 
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sollertia, -ae [sollers, skillful, clever], 
f., skill, cleverness, shrewdness. 

sollicits, -are, -avi, -atus [sollicitus], 
tr., move violently, stir up, agitate. 
Fig., disturb, disquiet, vex. 

sollicitus, -a, -um [sollus, old adj. = 
tétus +cied], adj., properly, violent- 
lyshaken. F%g., disturbed, agitated, 
uneasy, restless, anxious, troubled. 

sdlor, sdlari, solatus sum, tr., comfort, 
solace, console, soothe; alleviate, 
relieve, allay, mitigate. 

solum, soli, n., the bottom or base of 
anything; the ground, earth, land, 
soil; turf, sward; in general, floor, 
surface, e. g. of a temple or of the sea. 

sdlus, -a, -um, adj., gen. sdlius, alone, 
single, sole, only; lonely, solitary, 
deserted. 

solitus: see solv6. 

solv6, solvere, solvi, solitus, tr., 
loosen, unbind, untie; cast loose, 
cast off; set free, set at liberty; with 
finem, cast off; with véla, unfurl; 
with equés, unyoke. Fv%g., loosen, 
release, set free, free; relax, un- 
string, weaken; (loosen, t.e.) pay or 
discharge a debt, obligation, etc.; 
render, perform, fulfill (a@ vow or a 
sacrifice); dismiss, disperse, banish, 
dispel. 

somnium, somni or somnii [somnus], 
n.,adream. Personified, Somnium, 
Somni or Somnii, n., Dream. 

somnus, somni, m., sleep, slumber; by 
metonymy, of the time for sleep, 
night; the sleep of death, death; = 
somnium, a dream, a vision, a phan- 
tom. Personified, Somnus, Somni, 
m., the god of sleep, Sleep, son of 
Erebus and Night. 

sonans: see sono. 

sonipés, -pedis [sond+pés], adj., 
noisy-footed, with sounding feet; 
freely, prancing. As noun, sonipés, 
-pedis (sc. ecus), m., a prancing 
steed. 

sonitus, -tus [son6é], m., sound, noise, 
din, clang, a humming or whizzing, 
crash, esp. of thunder, thunder. 

sono, sonare, sonui, sonitum, inir., 
make a noise, give forth a sound, 


SORS 


sound, resound, rattle, clang, twang, 
roar, crash, thunder, rustle, echo, 
ring, whiz, buzz; tr. (§§ 140, 142), 
cause to sound forth, sound forth, 
utter. sondns, sonantis, pres. part. 
act. as adj., sounding, resounding; 
noisy, thunderous, booming, rus- 
tling, murmuring. 

sonor, sondris [sond], m., sound, 
noise; rattling, crackling, crash. 

sonorus, -a, -um [cf. sonus, sonor], 
adj., sounding, resounding, noisy, 
roaring, thunderous; ringing, rat- 
tling. 

sons, sontis, adj., guilty. As noun, 
sons, sontis, m., a guilty person, 
sinner, criminal. 

sonus, soni, m., sound, noise, din, 
crash, uproar. 

sOpid, sdpire, sOpivi or sdpii, sdpitus 
(cf. sopor], tr., lull or put tq sleep. 
sopitus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as 
adj., slumbering, slumberous, dor- 
mant. 

sopor, sopoéris [akin to somnus], m., 
a deep sleep, profound slumber, 
sleep; a dream, vision. Personified, 
Sopor, Sopéris, m., Sleep, Lethargy. 

soporifer, soporifera, sopdriferum [so- 
por +fer6], adj., sleep-bringing, so- 
porific; drowsy, slumberous. 

sopor6, -are, —, -atus [sopor], ?r., 
put or lull to sleep. sopératus, -a, 
-um, pf. pass part. as adj., lulled to 
sleep, asleep; freely, sleepy, drowsy, 
slumberous; as a transferred epithet, 
drowsy, 7%. €. soporific. 

soporus, -a, -um [sopor], adj., sleepy, 
slumberous, drowsy. 

Soéracte, -tis, n., Soracte, a high moun- 
tain in Etruria, twenty or twenty-five 
miles north of Rome. On its top was 
a temple of Apollo. 

sorbeé, sorbére, sorbui, —, tr., suck 
in, suck down, drink down, swallow, 
lit. and figuratively. 

sordidus, -a, -um [sordés, filth], adj., 
foul, filthy, squalid. 

soror, soréris, f., sister; freely, com- 
rade. 

sors, sortis, f., a lot (see note on i. 
508, at the end), used in determining 


SORTIOR 


matters by an appeal to the gods or to 
chance; by metonymy, a casting or 
drawing of lots, allotment, assign- 
ment; a lot as assigned by such a 
decision, portion, fate, destiny, for- 
tune, misfortune; a place where ap- 
peal might be made to the lots, an 
oracle; oracular response, oracle, 
prophecy, prediction. 

sortior, sortiri, sortitus sum [sors], 
intr., appeal to the lots, cast lots, 
draw lots; tr., cast lots for, get by 
lot, select by lot; assign by lot, 
allot, determine, decide; freely, 
choose, select. 

sortitus, -ttis [sortior], m., casting of 
lots, drawing of lots; allotment, 
assignment. 

sospes, sospitis, adj., saved, rescued; 
safe, unharmed, unhurt. 

Spargo, Spargere, sparsi, sparsus, ?r., 


scatter, spread, strew, sprinkle; 
spatter, bespatter, besprinkle; of 
weapons, hurl in numbers, fling, 


cast. Fig., scatter, disperse; scatter 
(reports, etc.), spread abroad, fling 
out. 

Sparsus: see sparg6. 

Sparta, Spartae, f., Sparta, or Lace- 
daemon, the famous capital of La- 
conia, a district in the Peloponnesus, 
Greece. 

Spartanus, -a, -um [Sparta], adj., of 
Sparta, Spartan. 

sparus, spari, m., a rude missile, wsed 
esp. by rustics, a spear, dart, pike. 

spatior, spatiari, spatiatus sum [c/. 
spatium], inir., walk about, walk 
back and forth; move, proceed. 

spatidsus, -a, -um ([spatium], adj., 
roomy, huge, large. 

spatium, spati or spatii, n., room, 
space; a space, distance, interval; 
race ground, race track, race course, 
esp. in pl.; space covered by anything, 
size, compass; course in general; of 
time, space, interval, period; time, 
leisure, opportunity. 

speciés, -éi [specié, old verb, look, look 
at], f., properly, in act. sense, a see- 
ing or viewing, view; 77 pass. sense, 
something seen, a sight, spectacle; 
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SPES 


the appearance or look of anything, 
form, shape; beauty, splendor. 

specimen, -minis [specid, old verb, 
look, look at], n., mark, sign, token, 
emblem. y 

specidsus, -a, -um [speciés, beauty], 
adj., good-looking, lovely, beautiful, 
splendid; lovely on the surface, spe- 
cious, fraudulent, seductive. 

spectabilis, -e [spectd], adj., visible; 
worth seeing, conspicuous, resplen- 
dent. 

spectaculum, -li [spectdé], n., (pleasing) 
sight, spectacle, display, show. 

spectator, -téris [spect6], m., spectator. 

spectatus: see specto. 

spect6, -are, -avi, -atus [freg. of specid, 
old verb, look, look at], tr., look at 
earnestly, gaze at, view, behold; 
view with pleasure; intr., look on, 
watch. spectatus, -a, -um, pf. pass. 
part. as adj., tried, tested, proved. 

specula, -lae [specid, old verb, look, 
look at], f., a lookout (place), watch- 
tower; height, tower. 

speculor, speculari, speculatus sum 
(cf. specula], tr., watch closely, ex- 
amine, reconnoiter, spy out; catch 
sight of, espy, desery; intr., watch 
to see, seek to learn (by watching). 

specus, specis [specio, old verb, look, 
look at], m. and n., something into 
(through) which one looks, a grotto, 
cavern; by metonymy, cavity in gen- 
eral, opening. 

spélunca, -cae, f., grotto, cavern; den. 

Sperchéis, Sperchéidis [Sperchéiis,, 
Spercheiis, a river of Thessaly], adj., 
of the Spercheiis, Spercheiis’s. 

spern6, spernere, sprévi, sprétus, tr., 
set aside, remove, separate, spurn. 
Fig., spurn, scorn, slight, despise. 

spér6, -are, -avi, -atus [cf. spés], ¢r., 
hope for (something good), look for, 
expect; rarely, expect, look forward 
to (something bad), apprehend, 
anticipate, have an eye to, fear; 
with inf., hope, expect; suppose, 
imagine. 

spés, spei, f., hope, expectation; by 
metonymy, of persons and things that 
inspire hope, a hope, the hope. 


SPICEUS 


spiceus, -a, -um [spica, an ear or spike 
of grain, ripened grain], adj., con- 
sisting of ears of grain, of ripened 
grain. 

spiculum, -li [dim. of spicum =spica, 
a point, spike, esp. a spike or ear 
of grain], 7., properly, a sharp 
point of anything; by metonymy (cf. 
miicré), a dart, an arrow. 

spina, spinae, f., a thorn; backbone, 
spine. 

Spid, Spits (a Greek form), f., Spio, a 
sea nymph, one of the Nereids. 

spira, spirae, f., a coil, spire, fold. 

spirabilis, -e [spiro], adj., that may or 
can be breathed, breathable. 

spiritus, -tis [spird], m., the breath; 
the breath of life, life; soul, spirit; 
the world-soul, all-pervading spirit. 
Fig., spirit, high spirit, courage, fire. 

spiré, -are, -avi, -Atum, intr., breathe, 
respire; of winds, breathe, blow, 
puff; breathe, live, lit. and fig.; tr., 
breathe out, exhale. 

spissus, -a, -um, adj., thick, compact, 
close, crowded, dense; with haréna, 
close packed. 

splended, splendére, splendui, —, 
intr., shine, glitter. splendéns, 
splendentis, pres. part. act. as adj., 
gleaming, bright. 

splendidus, -a, -um [splended], adj., 
shining, gleaming, bright, brilliant. 
Fig., magnificent, stately, sumptu- 
ous, splendid. 

spolid, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., deprive of 
covering, strip; spoil, despoil. Fig., 
despoil, spoil, rob, deprive. 

spolium, spoli or spolii, n., the spoils 
of an animal, %.e. the skin and hide 
stripped off. Fig., the armor stripped 
from a slain enemy, spoils, booty, 
plunder; spoils of victory, victory. 
For the spolia opima see opimus. 

sponda, spondae, f., the frame of a 
couch or bed; by metonymy, bed, 
couch. 

sponded, spondére, spopondi, sponsus, 
tr., promise solemnly, promise, 
make a promise, give a pledge; esp., 
promise in marriage, betroth. Fi%g., 
give promise or hope of. sponsa, 
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sponsae, pf. pass. part. as noun, f., 
promised wife; freely, bride. 

spons, spontis, f., an old noun, found 
only wn gen. and abl. sing., free 
will, desire, choice; mea sponte, 
of my own motion, of my own will, 
willingly; sua sponte, of his (her, 
their, its) own choice, spontaneous- 
ly, willingly, voluntarily. sponte, 
abl. sing. as adv., of (one’s) own 
accord, of free will, willingly, 
voluntarily. 

spodnsa: see sponded. 

sponte: see spons. 

sprétus: see spern6. 

spima, spimae, f., froth, foam, esp. 
of the sea, spray, spume; in pl., 
foaming waters. 

spumeus, -a, -um [sptma], adj., foam- 
ing, foam-covered. 

spimiger, sptmigera, spimigerum 
{[spima +ger6], adj., foam-bearing. 

spim6, -dre, -avi, -atum, intr., foam, 
froth, be covered with foam. spi- 
mans, sptimantis, pres. part. act. 
as adj., foaming, frothing. Fig., 
trickling, dripping, reeking. 

spumdsus, -a, -um [spimal, adj., 
foaming. 

squaleo, squalére, squalui, —, zntr., 
be stiff, be rough, esp. with dirt; of 
lands, etc., be rough, with neglect and 
lack of tillage; in general, be stiff or 
matted, be foul, be filthy. 

squalidus, -a, -um [squaled], adj., 
stiff with dirt, squalid, unkempt. 

squalor, squaldris [squaled], m., prop- 
erly, stiffness, roughness; filth, 
foulness, squalor. 

squama, squamae, f., scale (e.g. of a 
jish or snake); by metonymy, a scale 
or plate in metal armor, scale-armor. 

squameus, -a, -um [squama], adj., 
sealy. 

squamiger, squamigera, squamige- 
rum [squama+ger6], adj., scale- 
bearing, scaly. 

squamosus, -a, -um [squama], adj., 
scaly. 

stabilis, -e [cf. std, stare], adj., stand- 
ing, stable, firm. F%g., firm, last- 
ing, enduring. 


STABULO 


stabul6d: see stabulor. 

stabulor, stabulari, stabulatus sum, 
and, less often, stabul6, stabulare, 
—, — [stabulum], zntr., have an 
abode, dwell; be housed. 

stabulum, -li [std], n., properly, a 
standing-place, abode; esp., the 
abode of an animal, stall, stable, 
fold; covert, haunt, of a wild beast. 

stagn6, -are, -avi, -atum [stagnum], 
intr., of water, stand still, form in 
pools, be still or stagnant. stag- 
nans, stagnantis, pres. part. act. as 
adj., standing, stagnant. 

stagnum, stagni [std], n., standing 
water, still or quiet water; pool, 
pond; the quiet (because deep) waters 
at the bottom of the sea, the deep 
waters, depths; water in general. 

statid, -dnis [std], f., properly, the 
act of standing; by metonymy, the 
place where something stands, sta- 
tion, resting-place; a place where 
ships stand, %.e. anchor, anchorage, 
roadstead. 

statud, statuere, statui, statitus [std], 
tr., cause to stand, put, place, set 
up, set in place; raise up, erect, 
build, found. F%g., fix, establish, 
ordain; determine, resolve. 

stella, stellae, f., a star. 

stellatus, -a, -um [stella], adj., set or 
studded with stars. /Fvg., starred, 
studded. 

sterilis, -e, adj., unfruitful, barren, 
sterile (used both of the fields, trees, 
etc., and of animals). 

sternéd, sternere, stravi, stratus, tr., 
spread out, strew, stretch out, 
stretch on the ground, lay flat; lay 
low, fell, overwhelm, overthrow, 
lit. and fig.; slay, kill; lay waste; 
(strew, spread out, i.e.) make level 
or smooth, level, smooth (over); 
strew, strew with, bestrew, cover; 
in pass., with middle force, stretch 
one’s self out, lie down, lie. stra- 
tum, strati, pf. pass. part. as noun, 
n., anything spread out, coverlet of 
a couch; a bed, couch; pavement of 
a street or road. 

Steropés, -pae [from a Greek word 
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meaning lightning], m., Steropes, 
one of the Cyclops who wrought at 
the forge of Vulcan. 

Sthenelus, -li, m., Sthenelus, a Greek 
warrior, charioteer of Diomedes; he 
was in the Wooden Horse. 


Sthenius, Stheni or Sthenii, m., 
Sthenius, a Rutulian, slain by 
Aeneas. 


stimul6, -are, -avi, -atus [stimulus], 
tr., prick with a goad, goad. Fig., 
goad on, spur on, urge, incite, ex. 
cite. 

stimulus, -li, m., a goad for driving 
oxen, etc.,a spur. F2g., goad, spur, 
sting, stimulus. 

stipes, stipitis, m., trunk or stock of a 
tree. 

stip6, -are, -avi, -atus, ¢r., press, 
squeeze or crowd together, pack, 
stow, stow away, load; press round, 
surround closely, attend, accomy 
pany, escort. stipatus, -a, -um, pf. 
pass. part. as adj., closely packed, 
dense, thronging. 

stipula, -lae, f., stalk, esp. of grain left 
at reaping-time, stubble, straw. 

stirps, stirpis, c., properly, the lower 
part of a plant, including the roots, 
stock, stem, trunk, root. Fig., 
stock, race, family, line, lineage; 
of an individual, offspring, progeny, 
scion, origin, source. 

stiva, stivae, f., plow handle. 

st6, stare, steti, statum, intr., stand, 
lit. and fig.; stand firm or steadfast, 
be immovable; continue standing, 
remain, endure, last; stand up, 
stand on end; with emphasis on the 
result rather than on the process, 
stand finished, be set up, be reared, 
be erected, be built; of warfare, 
take one’s stand, set one’s self, 
stand; stay, tarry, halt. Fg., of 
ships, (stand, 7.e.) be anchored, be 
hauled up on land; of a weapon, 
stand in something, be fixed or 
lodged (in); stand firm, be secure or 
steadfast, endure, continue, stand 
in or on, depend on; rest on, be 
centered in; be fixed or settled, be 
determined or resolved. 


STOMACHUS 


stomachus, -chi, m., the gullet, ali- 
mentary canal; freely, throat; also, 
the stomach. 

stragés, stragis [cf. stern6], f., a laying 
low, overthrow; slaughter, massa- 
cre, carnage, havoc. 

stramen, straminis [sternd], n., what 
is spread over something, straw, 
thatch of a roof. 

stratum: see sterno. 

stratus: see sterno. 

strepitus, -tus [strep6], m., a confused 
(unpleasant) noise, din, uproar, 
bustle, hum, murmur. 

strepd, strepere, strepui, strepitum, 
intr., make a confused noise, ring, 
resound, rattle, echo; hum, murmur. 

strictira, -rae [stringé], f., properly, 
a contraction, compression; esp., the 
tightening, ‘setting,’ v.e. the hard- 
ening or tempering of tron by dip- 
ping it when red-hot into water; by 
metonymy, tempered iron, iron bars, 
masses of iron. 

strictus: see stringé. 

stride6, stridére, stridi, —, and strid6, 
stridere, stridi, —, intr., properly, 
make any harsh or shrill sound, hiss, 
whistle, whiz, buzz, hum, creak, 
crash, grate, rattle, rustle, roar. 

strid6: see strided. 

stridor, stridéris [strided], m., any 
harsh or shrill sound, loud noise, 
humming, buzz, murmur, whistling, 
creaking, clanking, grating, rattling, 
roaring, rumbling. 

stridulus, -a, -um [strideé], adj., hiss- 
ing, creaking, sputtering; whizzing, 
hurtling. 

string6, stringere, strinxi, strictus, ¢r., 
properly, draw tight, bind, squeeze, 
compress; through the idea of bring- 
ang two things together gently, touch 
lightly, graze; hence, wound lightly; 
strip off leaves, etc., by friction, lop 
off, strip; with rémdés (see note 
on i. 552), make, fashion; draw, un- 
sheathe a sword. Fig., touch deep- 
ly, wound, hurt. Note: we have here 
parts of two verbs, originally disnct. 
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Strophades, -dum, pl. m., the Stropha- 
des, zslands in the Ionian Sea, west 
of the Peloponnesus; on these islands 
the Harpies were supposed to dwell. 

strictus: see strud. 

stru6, struere, strixi, strictus, fr., 
heap up, pile up, pile; erect, build, 
construct; arrange, set in order, dis- 
pose, marshal an army or fleet, draw 
up in battle array; pile high, 7.e. 
load, burden. F%g., set plans, etc., 
in order, plan, devise, contrive, 
compass. 

Strymon, Strymonis, m., Strymon, a 
river 1n Macedonia, on the borders of 
Thrace. 

Strymonius, -ni or -nii, m., Strymo- 
nius, a Trojan. 

studium, studi or studii [cf. studed, be 
keen, be eager], n., devotion, zeal, 
eagerness, enthusiasm, eager pur- 
suit of anything, diligence, energy; 
eager desire, curiosity; zeal for a 
person or cause, party spirit, parti- 
sanship, favor, support; tokens of 
support, applause, cheers. studid, 
abl. sing. as adv., eagerly, ardently. 

stupefacio, -facere, -féci, -factus [stu- 
peo +facié], ¢tr., make senseless, 
stun, daze, bewilder, astound, aston- 
ish. 

stuped, stupére, stupui, —, intr., be 
stunned, be benumbed; be astound- 
ed, be amazed, be bewildered, be 
dazzled; tr. (§ 142), be amazed at, 
gaze in astonishment at. 

stupésco, stupéscere, stupui, — [in- 
ceptive of stuped], intr., become 
amazed, grow bewildered. 

stuppa, stuppae, /., the coarse part of 
flax, tow, hemp, oakum. 

stuppeus, -a, -um [stuppa], adj., made 
of tow or hemp, hempen. 

Stygius, -a, -um [Styx], adj., of the 
Styx, Stygian; by metonymy, of the 
underworld, infernal, nether; awful, 
fatal, deadly. 

Styx, Stygis, f., the Styx, the main 
river in the underworld. 

suadded, suadére, suasi, suasum, fr. 


SUB 


and intr., advise, counsel, urge, ex- 
hort; prompt, impel, invite; recom- 
mend, commend, suggest. 

sub, prep. I. With abl., used (1) of 
space, lit. and fig., under, below, 
beneath, at, within, in, under cover 
of, under shelter of, at the foot of, 
close to, just behind, immediately 
after, (2) of time, in, within, during, 
at, on, (3) in fig. senses, under, esp., 
of rank, etc., under, under the con- 
trol of, under the rule of. Il. With 
acc., used (1) of motion from a higher 
to a lower level, under, underneath, 
beneath, within, toward, down to, 
before, or from a lower to a higher 
level, up toward, up to, to; sub 
auras, upward, to the light of day, 
skyward, (2) of time, toward, close 
to, just before, just after. As a 
prep. prefix, sub, subs, under, up to, 
upward, up, toward; by stealth, 
secretly. 

subactus: see subigo. 

subdé, -dere, -didi, -ditus [sub +d6], 
tr., put or set beneath, put under. 

subdticé, -diicere, -dtxi, -ductus 
[sub +diico], tr., draw up; with 
navis, draw or haul upon shore, 
beach; draw from beneath, draw 
from under, withdraw, remove; 
take away stealthily, remove se- 
cretly, steal away, withdraw; re- 
move, rescue. 

subed, -ire, -ivi or ii, -itum [sub + 
eo], tr. and intr. (with dat.), go 
under, come under, go beneath; 
go against, face, meet; shoulder, 
support, take up, carry, bear; go 
or come up to or toward, draw near 
(to), advance (to), approach, go into, 
enter; come up, come to one’s aid; 
come or go close to, follow, succeed. 
Fig., steal over one, sweep over one, 
come into one’s mind, occur to one. 
subitus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part., i 
dep. sense, as adj., having come up 
(or coming wp) secretly or unexpect- 
edly, unexvected, sudden; subité, 
abl. sing. us adv., unexpectedly, 
suddenly, of a sudden, all at once. 
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subici6, subicere, subiéci, subiectus 
[sub +iaci6], tr., throw under, place 
under, set under; throw up, fling up. 
Fig., put under one, conquer, sub- 
due; fling in words, etc., answer, say 
in reply. subiectus, -a,-um, pf. pass. 
part. as adj., set beneath, lying be- 
neath, conquered. As noun, sub- 
iecti, -térum, pl. m., the conquered, 
the vanquished, subjects, conquered 
peoples. Note: for the scansion see 
note on disice, i. 70. 

subiectus: see subicio. 

subig6, -igere, -égi, -actus [sub +ag6], 
tr., drive under, drive on, push on, 
shove or thrust forward. Fig., 
force, constrain, compel; conquer, 
subdue, subjugate. 

subit6: see subed (at the end). 

subitus: see sube6 (at the end). 

sublabor, -labi, -lapsus sum [sub + 
labor], zntr., fall down, sink down. 
Fvg., sink, subside, ebb; of time, 
glide by unnoticed, slip quietly by. 

sublapsus: see sublabor. 

sublatus: see sufferd or tollé. 

sublevé, -are, -avi, -atus [sub +lev6], 
tr., lift up, raise up. 

sublime: see sublimis. 

sublimis, -e, adj., lofty; often in sense 
=sublevatus, elevated, uplifted, 
raised aloft, upborne; =an adv., on 
high, aloft, in the air, through the 
sky. Fvg., uplifted, elated, exalted, 
high-spirited. sublime, n. sing. as 
adv., on high, through the air. 

sublistris, -e [sub +stem akin to that 
of. lax], adj., giving but little 
light, dim, glimmering. See listro 
(at the end). 

subnect6, -nectere, -nexui, -nexus 
{sub +nect6], tr., tie under, bind or 
fasten under or beneath; bind, 
fasten. 

subnexus: see subnecto. 

subnixus, -a, -um [sub +nitor], adj., 
resting or leaning on, supported by, 
defended by; freely, seated on. 

subolés, -lis, f., offspring, issue, prog- 
eny; a child, infant. 


SUBRIDEO 


subrideé, subridére, subrisi, — [sub + 
rided], intr., smile quietly or gently, 
smile on, smile. 

subrig6: see surgé. 

subs-: see sub (at the end). 

subsequor, -sequi, -secitus sum [sub 
+sequor], tr., follow (closely). 

subsidium, -di or -dii [sub +seded], 
n., forces that (sit, t.e.) are stationed 
in reserve, reserve forces, reénforce- 
ments; in general, support, aid, help. 

subsid6, -sidere, -sédi, -sessum [sub 
+sid6], intr., sit down, lit. and fig., 
sink down, settle down; sink, settle, 
subside. 

subsist6, -sistere, -stiti, — [sub + 
sist6], intr. (§151), come to a stand- 
still, stop, halt, stop or tarry be- 
hind; hold one’s ground, make re- 
sistance, resist, withstand. 

subsum, subesse, —, — [sub +sum], 
tntr., be under, be beneath. 

subtémen, -minis [originally subtex- 
men: cf. subtex6], n., properly, the 
woof of anything woven; by meton- 
ymy, threads. 

subter, adv., below, beneath. As 
prep., with acc., beneath, under. 

subtex6, -texere, -texui, -textus [sub 
+tex6], tr., weave one thing beneath 
another. Fig., (underweave a thing, 
z.e. overspread it, and so) cover, cur- 
tain, obscure, hide, conceal. 

subtraho, -trahere, -traxi, -tractus 
[sub +trah6], tr., draw from under, 
withdraw, remove, lit. and figura- 
tively. 

suburgeo, suburgére, —, — [sub+ 
urged], tr., drive up to, force close to. 

subvect6, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of 
subvehd], tr., carry (wp), bring, con- 
vey, transport. 

subvectus: see subveho. 

subvehdé, -vehere, -vexi, -vectus [sub 
+veh6], tv., carry (up), bring or con- 
vey, transport; in pass., with bigis, 
equo6, or navi, expressed or to be 
supplied, drive, ride, sail. 


subvolvé, -volvere, —, — [sub+ 
volvo], ¢r., roll up, roll. 
succéd6, -cédere, -cessi, -cessum 


[sub +céd6], intr., go under or 
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beneath, lit. and fig., come under, 
go in beneath, enter; come or go to 
or toward, advance to, draw near 
to, approach; come to the side of, 
come to the aid of, take the place 
of; go, come; go under a burden, 
shoulder, take up, bear; come under, 
submit to; go rightly, prosper, suc- 
ceed. 

successus, -sts [succédd], m., ad- 
vance, movement, progress; career; 
success. 

succid6, succidere, succidi, — [sub + 
cad6], inir., fall down, sink down, 
sink. 

succid6, -cidere, -cidi, -cisus [sub + 
caed6], tr., cut beneath, cut on the 
under side; cut off, lop off, mow 
down. 

succinctus: see succing6. 

succing6, -cingere, -cinxi, -cinctus 
[sub +cing6], tr., gird below or from 
below; gird about, gird; clothe, 
robe, lit. and fig.; furnish, equip. 

succisus: see succid6. 

succrésc6, -créscere, -crévi, -crétum 
{sub +crésc6], <intr., spring up, 
grow up, grow. s 

succumb6, -cumbere, -cubui, -cubi- 
tum [sub+cumbd, old verb, lay], 
antr. (§ 151), properly, lay beneath. 
Fig., (lay one’s self beneath, 1.e.) 
yield to, submit to, succumb to, 
give way to. 

succurro, -currere, -curri, -cursum 
{sub +curr6], intr., run to aid, hurry 
to the help of, assist, help, relieve, 
succor. Fig., =subed, come to one’s 
mind, occur to one. 

succutid, -cutere, -cussi, -cussus [sub 
+quatid], tr., shake upward; fling 
upward, toss up. : 

sticus, stici, m., juice, sap; moisture; 
esp. juice of the mirex (see murex), 
and so, crimson dye, dye. 

siid6, -are, -Aavi, -atum, intr., sweat, 
perspire. Fig., sweat, be wet (with), 
be drenched, reek, swim. 

sidor, sidoris, m., sweat, perspiration. 

suésco, suéscere, suévi, suétus, intr, 
become accustomed; in pf. system, 


SUETUS 


be accustomed, be used, be wont. 
suétus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part., in 
dep. sense, as adj., accustomed, used, 
wont. 

suétus: see suéscoé. 

suffectus: see sufficid. 

suffer6, sufferre, sustuli, sublatus [sub 
+fer6], tr., bear up, hold up, sup- 
port. g., withstand, resist, en- 
dure. 

sufficid, -ficere, -féci, -fectus [sub + 
faci6], ¢r., put under (dye), dye, 
tinge, color, suffuse; make or put 
one thing in place of another, substi- 
tute, supply, furnish, grant; zntr., 
be sufficient, be adequate to or for, 
suffice; with inf., (suffice, %.e.) be 
strong enough (to), be in position 
(to), be able. 

suffodid, -fodere, -fddi, -fossus [sub + 
fodid], tr., stab beneath, pierce be- 
neath, stab. 

suffossus: see suffodi6. 

suffund6, -fundere, -fidi, -fisus [sub 
+2. fundo], tr., pour below, pour 
under; pour in or on; overspread, 
suffuse, fill. 

suffiisus: see suffund6. 

sugger6, -gerere, -gessi, -gestus [sub 
+ger6], tr., put under, set beneath, 
heap up beneath; heap up, furnish, 
supply. 

sui, gen., sibi, dat., sé or sésé, acc. and 
abl., reflex. pron., sing. and pl., (of, 
etc.) himself, herself, itself, them- 
selves; often best rendered by (of, etc.,) 
him, her, it, them. 

sulc6, -are, -avi, -atus [sulcus], ¢r., 
furrow, plow. Fv%g., furrow, plow, 
cleave the sea. 

sulcus, sulci, m., a furrow; freely, 
trench, ditch. Fig., track or path 
of a vessel, wake; track or train of a 
meteor. 

Sulmé6, Sulménis, m., Sulmo, a Rutu- 
lian. 

sulpur, sulpuris, n., brimstone, sul- 
phur. po7£ 

sum, esse, fui, futtirus (fut. part.), 
intr., be in existence, exist, live, be, 
lie, be situated; endure, continue, 
remain, abide; in pf. tense, has been, 
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has ceased to be, is no more; with 
gen., be the part of, belong to, or, 
freely, occasion, cost, require; with 
dat., to denote possession, one has; 
used wmpers., with inf., it is possible, 
one may, one can. futirus, -a, -um, 
fut. part. as adj., future, coming; 
sure to be or happen, sure, certain, 
impending, inevitable. As noun, 
futtrum, -ri, n., what is to be, the 
future. Note: the forms fore, =futi- 
rum, etc., esse and forem, forés, etc., 
=essem, essés, etc., require attention. 

summa, summae {summus], f., the 
chief or main point; the substance, 
sum and substance, sum total. 

summerg6, -mergere, -mersi, -mer- 
sus [sub +merg6], tr., plunge under 
water, submerge, sink, drown, over- 
whelm. 

summersus: see summerg6. 

summissus: see summitté. 

summittd, -mittere, -misi, -missus 
[sub +mitto], ¢r., send under, put 
under, let down, lower, sink; in 
pass., with middle force, bend the 
knee, bend low. F%g., subdue, 
repress, check; (send one thing under 
another, v.e.) make one thing yield to 
another, subdue or subject to. sum- 
Missus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as 
adj., in fig. sense, submissive, sub- 
dued, modest, gentle. 

summotus: see summove6. 

summoveo, -movére, -md6vi, -mdtus 
[sub +move6d], tr., drive off or away, 
keep off, remove. 

summus: see superus. 

sum6, sumere, sumpsi, simptus [sub 
+em6], tr., take up, take, choose, 
assume; with poenas, take, exact, 
inflict; take or pick out, choose, 
select; (take up, assume; hence) 
employ, use. 

stmptus: see sumo. 

sud, suere, sui, stitus, tr., sew, stitch, 
stitch together. stta, sitérum, 7f. 
pass. part. as noun, pl. n., plates 
(sewed, 12.e.) fastened together; a 
coat of mail made of plates fastened 
together, metal cuirass or corselet. 


SUPER 


super. I. Adv., wsed (1) lit. of space, 
above, on top, from above ( =dé- 
super), (2) jfig., over and above, 
moreover, besides, in addition, 
furthermore; beyond measure, too 
much, e.g. in the phrase satis super- 
que, enough and to spare; enough, 
aye, more than enough; =an adj., 
surviving, remaining. II. Prep., 
(1) with acc., over, above, on (the) 
top of, upon, on, beyond; tn fig. uses, 
above, more than, beyond, besides, 
(2) with abl., of space, upon, on, of 
time, about, at; fig., about, concern- 
ing, in reference to, with regard to, 
as to. 

superator, -toris [super6], m., 
queror. 

superbia, -ae [superbus], f., pride, 
whether in good sense or in bad; esp., 
haughtiness, arrogance, insolence, 
wantonness. 

superbus, -a, -um [super], adj., prop- 
erly, of persons who think themselves 
above others, proud, usually in bad 
sense, haughty, insolent, arrogant, 
overbearing, wanton, lawless; in 
good sense, proud, elated, exultant, 
glorying (in), flushed (by), high- 
spirited; of things that excite pride, 
proud, gorgeous, glorious, noble, 
magnificent, splendid, superb. 

superémine6, superéminére, —, — 
{super + ex + the root of 1. minor], 
tr., tower above, rise above, overtop. 

superimmine6, superimminére, —, — 
[super +immined6], intr., stand high 
over, tower over, hang over, over- 
hang. 

superimp6n6, -pdnere, -posui, -positus 
{super +imp6nd6], tr., put on, place 
on. 

superinici6, -inicere, -iniéci, -iniectus 


con- 


{super +inicié], ¢tr., throw over, 
throw on, fling on. 
superné [supernus, above, upper], 


adv., from above, above; up, up- 
ward. 

super6, -are, -Avi, -atus [cf. super], 
intr., be or rise above, lit. and fig., 
go over, overtop; surpass, excel, be 
superior; win, conquer, be victori- 
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ous; go beyond bounds, exult, glory 
(excessively in something); be over 
and above, be in excess, be left, 
remain; survive, be (still) alive; tr., 
go over, lit. and fig., surmount, 
rise above, pass beyond, overpower, 
subdue; gain, win. 

superstes, -stitis [superst6], adj., sur- 
viving, remaining. 

superst6, superstare, —, — [super + 
st6], intr., stand over, stand above; 
survive, remain. 

supersum, superesse, superfui, — 
[super +sum], inir., be over and 
above, be left, remain over, remain; 
remain in life or being, survive, 
continue, last, endure. 

superus, -a, um [super], adj., comp. 
superior, -ius, swp. suprémus or 
summus, -a, -um, above, upper, 
higher, on high, sovereign, mighty; 
of things in heaven as opposed to 
those on earth, heavenly; of things in 
the upper world of earth as opposed to 
those in the underworld, in or of the 
upper world, upper, in the world 
above, on earth. As nouns, supe- 
rus, -ri, m., a god (very rare in 
sing.), in pl., the gods above, the 
heavenly gods, the gods; also, the 
men of the earth, the earth, as 
opposed to the underworld; supera, 
-rérum, pl. n., the heavenly re- 

_ gions, heaven, sky. In sup., supré- 
mus, -a, -um, of space, highest, loft- 
iest, very high; in fig. senses, high, 
lofty, noble, glorious; of degree, 
utmost, extreme, the highest or last 
degree of, dire; of time, last, final. 
As noun, supréma, -morum, pl. n., 
the last offices to the dead, funeral 
rites. suprémum, n. sing. as adv., 
for the last time. In form summus, 
-a, -um, of space, highest, topmost, 
extremest, or, simply, high; highest 
part of, top of, summit of, the sur- 
face of, the tip or end of; of time, 
latest, last, final; of degree or rank, 
highest, mightiest, supreme, sover- 
eign, chief,main. As noun, summa, 
summérum, pl. n., the highest parts, 
the top, the summit. 


SUPERVOLO 


supervolé, supervolare, —, — [super 
+1. vol6], tr. and intr., fly over, fly 
above. 

supinus, -a, -um, adj., bent backward, 
laid or lying on the back; (with) face 
upward, supine; with mants, (with 
face, z.e.) palms upward, or, freely, 
uplifted. 

supple6, -plére, -plévi, -plétus [sub + 
pled, old verb, fill], tr., fill up, fill 
full; make good or whole, fill up the 
number of. 

supplex, -plicis [sub +plicé], adj., prop- 
erly, bending the knees, or, perhaps, 
grasping (another’s) knees in entreaty, 
suppliant, making entreaty, hum- 
ble, submissive. As nown, supplex, 
supplicis, c., a suppliant. 

suppliciter [supplex], adv., suppliantly, 
humbly. 

supplicium, -ci or -cii [cf. supplex], n., 
properly, a kneeling, either in prayer, 
prayer, supplication, thanksgiving, 
or to recewe punishment, punish- 
ment, penalty, suffering. 

suppo6n6, -podnere, -posui, -positus or 
suppostus [sub +p6nd], tr., put or 
place beneath, set under; apply (a 
knife, etc.); with taurd, mate with. 

suppositus or suppostus: see suppono6. 

supra, adv., over, above; with sum, 
tower above. As prep., with acc., 
over, above, beyond, lit. and fig. 

suprémus: sce superus. 

stra, surae, f., the calf of the leg, ankle, 
leg. 

surg6, surgere, surréxi, surréctum 
[sub +regé: cf. the form subrigit in 
iv. 183], tr., raise up, erect; with 
auris, prick up; intr. ($151), prop- 
erly, raise one’s self, rise, arise, 7n 
many meanings, lit. and fig.; spring 
up, spring into being, grow, bloom, 
develop. 

sis, suis, c., pig, hog, boar, sow. 

susceptus: see suscipié. 

suscipio, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus [subs 
=sub +capi6], tr., take up, lift up, 
raise up; catch up, catch; esp., 
raise up a newborn child, in order to 
acknowledge it as one’s own, acknowl- 
edge, bring up, rear, support, nur- 
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ture; beget, bear. Fig., take on 
one’s self, assume; take wp another’s 
speech, 1.e. reply to, answer, resume,. 
reply. 

suscité, -are, -avi, -atus [subs =sub 
+cit6, freq. of cied], tr., set in (vio- 
lent) motion. Fig., stir up, arouse, 
excite, kindle, fan, quicken. 

1. suspectus: see suspicié. 

2. suspectus, -tiis [suspicid], m., a 
looking upward, view upward; 
hence, height, distance. 

suspend6, -pendere, -pendi, -pénsus 
[subs =sub +pend6], ¢tr., hang up, 
hang, suspend; hang up as an offer- 
ing, dedicate, consecrate; prop up, 
bear up, uplift. F%g., lift up, keep 
in suspense, excite. suspénsus, -a, 
-um, pf. pass. part. as adj., hung up, 
suspended, upborne. fF %g., in sus- 
pense, bewildered, awed, deeply 
moved, anxious, troubled. 

suspénsus: see suspend6. 

suspicid, suspicere, suspexi, suspectus 
[sub +specid, old verb, look, look at], 
antr., look upward; ftr., look up at, 
gaze (wpward) at. Fig., look up to, 
admire, respect; look at stealthily 
(out of the corner of one’s eye’) or 
askance, mistrust, suspect. sus- 
pectus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. as 


adj., suspected, distrusted. 
suspirium, -ri or -rii [suspiré], n., a 
sigh. 
suspir6, -are, -avi, -atum [sub + 
spir6], intr., draw a deep breath, 
sigh. 


sustent6, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of 
sustined], ¢r., hold up, prop, support. 
Fig., hold up, support, sustain, 
maintain; withstand, resist, check. 

sustine6, -tinére, -tinui, -tentus [subs: 
=sub +tened], tr., hold up or aloft, 
bear up, support, hold, carry; hold 
off, keep off. F%g., hold up or off, 
withstand, resist, endure, keep in 
check, stay; with inf., endure (to), 
have the power (to). 

stita: see suo. 

sitilis, -e [sud], adj., sewed, stitched; 
with cymba, sewed, 7.e. built of 
skins (or bark?) sewed together. 


SUUS 


suus, -a, -um, reflex. poss. adj., cor- 
responding to sui, sibi, sé, his own, 
her own, its own, their own; freely, 
his, her, its, their; (one’s own, 1.e. 
adapted to one; hence) fitting, meet, 
suitable, friendly, favoring, propi- 
tious. As noun, sui, sudrum, pl. m., 
his (one’s, their) friends, comrades, 
countrymen, subjects, people, house- 
hold, etc. 

S¥chaeus, -i, m., Sychaeus, the hus- 
band of Dido, treacherously slain by 
his brother-in-law Pygmalion. As 
adj., Sychaeus, -a, -um, of Sychaeus, 
Sychaeus’s. 

syrtis, syrtis, f., a sand bank in the sea, 
sand bar, bar, reef; shoal, shallow. 
As proper name, esp. in pl., Syrtis, 
Syrtis, f., the Syrtis or Syrtes, two 
shallow bays on the north coast of 
Africa, distinguished as Mavor (now 
Gulf of Sidra) and Minor (now Gulf 
of Cabes), dangerous to navigation. 
The nertghboring coasts, too, were 
accounted dangerous, by reason of 
wild inhabitants and wild and dan- 
gerous beasts, serpents, etc. 


T 


tabed, tabére, —, —, intr., melt away, 
melt, wasteaway. tabéns, tabentis, 
pres. part. act. as adj., wasting, 
wasted. 

tabés, tabis, f., properly, a wasting or 
pining away, consumption; by me- 
tonymy, a wasting disease, wasting 
force or power; freely, illness, fever, 
sorrow. 

tabésco, tabéscere, tabui, — [incep- 
tive of tabed], intr., waste away, 
melt away, melt. 

tabidus, -a, -um [cf. tabed, tabés], 
adj., properly, in pass. sense, wasted, 
wasting away; in act. sense, wasting, 
consuming. 

tabula, -lae,f., a board, a plank. 

tabulatus, -a, -um [tabula], adj., 
boarded, floored. As noun, tabula- 
tum, -ti, n., boarding, flooring; 
story, floor, e.g. of a tower. 
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tabum, tabi [cf. tabés], n., corrupt 
moisture, matter; esy., corrupted 
blood, gore. 

Taburnus, -ni, m., Taburnus, a moun- 
tain chain, in Italy, south of the 
Caudine Pass, between Samnium 
and Campania; it was famous as a 
pasture-ground and for its olives. 

taceod, tacére, tacui, tacitum, intr., be 
silent (7.e. refrain from speech), say 
nothing; =sileé, be still, be quiet, 
be noiseless; tr., a poetic use, keep 
silence about, pass over in silence. 
tacitus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part., in 
dep. sense, as adj., uttering no word, 
silent; still, quiet, noiseless; un- 
voiced, voiceless; =an adv., quietly, 
silently, secretly; in pass. sense, 
unmentioned, unheralded, unsung. 

taciturnus, -a, -um _ [taced], adj., 
voiceless, silent. 

tacitus: see taced. 

1. tactus: see tango. 

2. tactus, tactis [tang6], m., a touch- 
ing, touch. 

taeda, taedae, f., pitch-pine tree, pine; 
by metonymy, pine-wood, pine fagots; 
a pine plank; a torch of pine-wood, 
esp. a bridal torch, marriage torch. 

taedet, taedére, taeduit or taesum 
est, wmpers., construed with acc. of 
person and gen. of thing; it wearies 
or disgusts one, one is weary of, one 
is sick and tired of, one is disgusted 
with, one loathes. 

taedium, taedi or taedii, n., weariness 
(of), loathing (of), disgust (with). 

Taenarius, -a, -um [Taenarum, Tae- 
narus, Taenarum, a promontory in 
Laconia, Greece, on which, near a 
temple of Neptune, was a grotto 
that was supposed to be an entrance 
to the underworld], adj., of Taenarus, 
Taenarian, Spartan. 

taenia, -ae, /., a band, ribbon; esp., the 
long hanging ends of a vitta, then, by 
metonymy, headband, fillet. 

taeter, taetra, taetrum, adj., 
loathsome, disgusting. 

Tagus, Tagi, m., Tagus. (1) An Italian. 
(2) A river in Spain, celebrated for 
the gold it carried in its sands. 


foul, 


TALARIS 


talaris, -e [talus], adj., of the ankles, 
or on the ankles. As noun, talaria, 
-rium, pl. n., the tald@ria of Mer- 
cury or Perseus, 7. e. winged sandals, 
or wings attached to the ankles. 

talentum, -ti, n., the talent, the heav- 
rest unit of weight in use in Greek 
communities, varying in weight from 
fifty to one hundred pounds; freely, 
a great weight, hundredweight. 
The name was given also to similar 
weights (not coins) of silver and gold; 
the Attic silver talent was worth over 
$1000. 

talis, -e, adj., denoting quality, gen- 
erally in good sense, occasionally in 
bad, such, of such a sort, of such a 
kind or nature; so fine, so splendid; 
so sorry; =an adv., in such manner, 
in such guise; such as this (which 
has immediately preceded or its to 
follow at once), this, the following; 
like English ‘such,’ when emphatic, 
(so) great, distinguished, impor- 
tant. talis ... qualis, such... as. 

talus, tali, m., ankle. 

tam, adv., used esp. with adjectives or 
adverbs, so, so very, to such a degree; 
often best rendered by an adj., such; 
tam ...quam, by so much... as, 
asmuch...as,as...as. 

Tamasénus, -a, -um [Tamasus, Ta- 
masus, a town on the island of Cy- 
prus], adj., of Tamasus, Tama- 
senian. 

tamen, conj., yet, yet after all, how- 
ever, nevertheless, none the less. 

Tanais, -is, m., Tanais, a rwer in 
Europe (Russia), now called the 
Don. 

tandem, adv., at length, at last, finally; 
often strengthened by vix, after long 
waiting, at last; in questions ex- 
pressive of deep emotion, esp. of sur- 
prise or impatience, pray tell me, 


pray. 
tang6, tangere, tetigi, tactus, ir., 
touch; lay hold of; (touch, 1%.e.) 


share. /F%g., reach, attain; (towch, 
4.e.) be concerned with, be in- 
volved in; touch, affect, move, im- 
press. 
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Tantalis, -lidis [Tantalus], /., Tanta- 
lis, a woman descendant of Tantalus, 
esp. Niobe. 

Tantalus, -li, m., Tantalus. (1) Son of 
Jupiter, and father of Peleus and 
Niobe. Jupiter admitted him to 
the banquets of the gods, but, when 
he disclosed their secrets, he was flung 
into the underworld, there to stand to 
his chin in water which always ran 
away when he tried to drink it; 
fruits hung near till he tried to eat 
them. Its also said that a rock hung 
over his head, always threatening 
to fall upon him. (2) A son of 
Niobe, grandson of (1). 

tantum: see tantus. 

tantus, -a, -um, adj., referring to size 
or quantity, of such size, such (in 
size, bulk, or quantity), so great, 
such great; (as great as it [one] really 
was, 1.€.) great, mighty, numerous, 
important, illustrious; also, so griev- 
ous, grievous, monstrous, enormous. 
tantus ... quantus, (so) great... 
as, as great...as. tant6, abl. sing., 
abl. of measure of difference, as adv., 
by so much, so much, the (as‘ the’ is 
used in phrases like ‘the more, the 
merrier’); tantum, acc. sing.as adv. 
(§146), to such an extent, so greatly, 
so much, so; (so much and no more), 
only, merely. As noun, tantum, 
tanti, m., so much, such a measure 
or quantity, thus much only. 

tapéte, -tis, n., (but note acc. pl. m. 
tapétas, as wf from tapés, tapétis), 
hangings, coverings, coverlets, car- 
pets, tapestry, rug. 

Tarcho or Tarchon, Tarchénis or Tar- 
chontis, m., Tarchon, an Etruscan, 
ally of Aeneas. 

tardé [tardus], adv., slowly, lingeringly. 

tard6, -are, -avi, -atus [tardus], tr. 
make slow o7 sluggish, cause to 
tarry, delay, hinder, impede, retard. 
Fig., hinder, hamper, embarrass. 

tardus, -a, -um, adj., slow, sluggish, 
slow-moving, lingering, lazy, inac- 
tive, dull; =tardatus (as giving the 
result, not the process), delayed, 
hindered, hampered. 


TARENTUM 


Tarentum, -ti, »., Tarentum, a fa- 
mous city of Southern Italy, on the 
gulf of the same name. 

Tarpéia, -ae, f., Tarpeia, a comrade 
of Camilla. 

Tarpéius, -a, -um, adj., properly, be- 
longing to the Géns Tarpéia, Tar- 
peian; the adj. was applied esp. (for 
some reason not known) to the famous 
Tarpeian Rock, on the Capitoline 
Hill, on the side overhanging the 
Forum; also, freely, Capitoline. 

1. Tarquinius, -ni or -nii, m., Tar- 
quinius, a name borne by two of 
the kings of Rome; esp., Tarquinius 
Superbus, last king of Rome. As 
adj., Tarquinius, -a, -um, of the 
Tarquins, Tarquinian. 

2. Tarquinius, -a, -um, adj.: see 1. 
Tarquinius. 

Tarquitus, -ti, m., Tarquitus, an Ital- 
tan, son of Faunus, slain by Aeneas. 

Tartara: see Tartarus. 

Tartareiis, -a, -um [Tartarus], adj., 
of Tartarus, Tartarean; by metony- 
my, infernal, hellish, awful, dread. 

Tartarus, -ri, m., in pl., Tartara, 
-rérum, n., Tartarus, properly, a 
deep abyss in the part of the under- 
world in which the wicked were 
punished; by metonymy, the abode 
of the wicked in the underworld, 
the underworld in general, the in- 
fernal regions. 

Tatius, Tati or Tatii, m., Tatius, 7.e. 
Titus Tatius, King of the Sabines, 
who waged war against Romulus 
on account of the capture of the 
Sabine women, but finally made 
peace with Romulus and was asso- 
ciated with him in the government. 

tauretis, -a, -um [taurus], adj., of a 
bull, bull’s, bulls’. 

taurinus, -a, -um [taurus], adj., of a 
bull, a bull’s. 

taurus, tauri, m., a bull, bullock, ox; 
by metonymy, a bull’s hide. 

Taurus, Tauri, m., Taurus. (1) The 
Bull, the sign of the zodiac through 
which the sun passes from April 
20 to May 20. (2) A high range of 
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mountains in Asia Minor, esp. in 
Cilicia. 

téctum: see teg6. 

téctus: see tego. 

Tegeaeus, -a, -um, adj., of Tegea (a 
town in Arcadia, Greece), Tegean. 
tegmen or tegumen, tegminis [tego], 
n., a covering; skin, hide of a beast, 
used as a covering or for clothing. 
Fig., (covering, t.e.) defense, pro- 
tection; by metonymy, shield, armor. 


' teg6, tegere, téxi, téctus, tr., cover, 


clothe, deck, adorn, veil, envelop; 
hide, conceal, stow away; shelter, 
protect, defend; (cover, t.e.) bury, 
inter; wrap. téctus, -a, -um, pf. pass. 
part. as adj., covered, hidden, se- 
creted; 72 bad sense, skulking. As 
noun, téctum, técti, n., a covered 
place, shelter; house, palace, temple; 
abode, habitation, haunt; chamber, 
apartment; in pl., often like English 
halls; haunt, covert, den of a wild 
beast; by metonymy ($204), roof, 
ceiling. 

tegumen: see tegmen. 

téla, télae, f., something woven, web. 

tellus, telliris, f., the earth, the sur- 
face of the earth, the soil, ground, 
earth; land as opposed to sea; a land, 
district, country, region. Personi- 
fied, Tellus, Telliris, f., Tellus, the 
goddess Earth (§ 311). 

télum, téli, ., a missile; dart, lance, 
javelin, arrow, spear; weapon in 
general. 

temerarius, -a, -um [cf. temeré, te- 
mero], adj., blind, heedless; reck- 
less, rash, foolhardy. 

temeré, adv., properly, blindly; care- 
lessly, heedlessly, at random, in 
confusion. F%g., without thought or 
purpose, without meaning, acci- 
dentally. 

temer6, -are, -avi, -atus [cf. temeré], 
tr., treat rashly or thoughtlessly; 
outrage, profane, violate, desecrate, 
pollute. 

temn6, temnere, —, —, ?tr., think 
lightly of, treat lightly, slight, sccern, 
despise, mock, defy. 


TEMO 


tém6, témonis, m., the pole of a chariot, 
or of a wagon, or of a plow. 

temper6, -are, -avi, -atus [1. tempus], 
tr., properly, divide properly, mix in 


due proportions; regulate, control, 


calm, soothe; intr. (§151), restrain 
one’s self, refrain from, abstain 
from. 

tempestas, -tatis [1. tempus], /f., a 
space of time, season; by metonymy, 
the weather conditions at a given 
moment, weather; esp., bad weather, 
storm, tempest, gale. Fig., storm 
of weapons, shower, hail. Personi- 
fied, Tempestas, -tatis, f., Tempest, 
storm-god. 

templum, templi, n., properly, a place 
or space cut off and specially set 
apart, for religious purposes, a sacred 
place, sanctuary; temple, shrine, 
chapel. 

tempt6, -are, -avi, -atus (also spelled 
tentd) [freq. of tendd], tr., handle, 
touch, feel; test, try, examine, ex- 
plore; try, try the issue of, venture 
on, attempt, essay; esp., with inf., 
seek. 

1. tempus, temporis, n., a portion of 
time, interval of time, season, hour, 
moment; time in general; the right 
time, fitting season or moment, 
opportunity, occasion; time for rest, 
respite; crisis, critical moment; esp., 
in pl., the times, circumstances, con- 
dition or state of affairs. 

2. tempus, temporis, n., wswally in the 
pl., temple of the head. 

tenax, tenacis [tened], adj., holding 
fast (to), clinging (to), tenacious. 

tend6, tendere, tetendi, tentus or 
ténsus [akin to tened], tr., stretch, 
stretch out, strain, extend, distend, 
spread out, spread; stretch forth, 
hold out, offer, proffer, present; 
guide, direct, aim, hold or follow a 
course; intr., through ellipsis of iter, 
cursum, viam, etc., or, according to 
§151, hold one’s course, take one’s 
way, go, proceed, hasten; of a path 
or road, tend in a given direction, 
trend, lead; strain one’s self, stretch 
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every nerve, strive, struggle; (sc. 
tentéria or véla), pitch one’s tent, 
encamp. tentus, -a, -um, pf. pass. 
part. as adj., stretched, stretched 
taut, taut. 

tenebrae, -brarum, pl. f., darkness, 
gloom, of night, or of the underworld. 

tenebrosus, -a, -um [tenebrae], adj., 
dark, dusky, gloomy, shadowy. 

Tenedos, -di, f., Tenedos, a small 
wsland in the Aegean Sea, near Troy. 

tene6, tenére, tenui, tentus, ¢tr., hold, 
hold fast, have, keep, lit. and fig.; 
lay hold on, seize, grasp, cling to; 
hold, bear, carry parts of the body 
(cf. ger6, gest6); lay hold on, seize, 
master, Overpower, be master of, 
possess, control, rule, sway; hold 
fast, maintain, occupy; retain, 
keep; (hold by reaching), reach, 
gain; hold or keep one’s way or 
course, guide, direct, pursue; hold 
or keep back, restrain, detain. 

tener, tenera, tenerum, adj., tender, 
soft, frail, delicate, dainty; thin, 
fine. 

tenor, tendris [tend6, tened], m., a 
straining or holding; esp., a holding 
on a course or path, uninterrupted 
course, course, progress. 

tenté: see tempto. 

tent6rium, -ri or -rii [tendd], n., a 
tent. 

tentus: see tendo. 

tenuis, -e [akin to tend6], adj., prop- 
erly, stretched or drawn out, 
‘wire-drawn,’ thin, slender, fine; 
delicate, dainty, small, narrow; of 
a breeze, gentle; light, slight, trifling. 
Fig., airy, unsubstantial. 

tenus [cf. tendd, tened], prep. with 
abl., set after its case, up to, as far 
as, to. 

tepefacid, -facere, -féci, -factus [teped 
+faci6], tr., make warm or hot, 
warm, heat. 

tepefactus: see tepefacio. 

teped, tepére, —, —, intr., properly, 
be lukewarm; be warm or hot, reek. 

tepéscé, tepéscere, tepui, — [inceptive 
of teped], zntr., become warm, grow 
hot. 


TEPIDUS 


tepidus, -a, -um [c/. teped], adj., prop- 
erly, lukewarm (see notes on iil. 
627), tepid, warm; still warm with 
life, not yet dead, living; reeking; 
occasionally, hot. 

ter, nwm. adv., thrice, three times. 

terebro, -are, -avi, -atus [terebra, a 
borer, auger], ¢7., bore, bore into, 
bore through, pierce. 

teres, teretis [cf. terd], adj., (rubbed, 
z.e.) rounded off, round, well- 
rounded, well-turned, shapely, taper, 
smooth; polished. 

Téreus, Térei, m., Tereus, a Trojan. 

tergeminus, -a, -um [ter +geminus], 
adj., threefold, three-formed, hay- 
ing three bodies, three-bodied. 

tergeo, tergére, tersi, tersus, ¢r., rub 
off, wipe clean, wipe dry, wipe. 

tergum, tergi, n., back, either of 
man or of animal; terga vertere, 
turn in flight, flee, run away; terga 
dare, with dat., flee before, flee from; 
by metonymy, the covering of the 
back, hide, skin; the skin as prepared, 
bull’s hide, rawhide; layer of a 
shield, at first of rawhide, then of 
metal; a tergd, from behind, from 
the rear, in the rear, behind. 

tergus, tergoris [cf. tergum], n., back 
of an animal; by metonymy, skin, 
hide. 

termin6, -are, -avi, -atus [terminus], 
tr., set bounds to, limit, bound, lit. 
and figuratively. 

terminus, -ni, m., a boundary-line, a 
boundary-stone; bound, limit, lit. 
and fig.; goal of a journey. Fig., 
fixed or appointed limit. 

ternus, -a, -um, distrib. num. ad7j., 
usually found in the pl., three at a 
time, three apiece; freely, three. 

ter6, terere, trivi, tritus, ¢r., rub, chafe; 
wear away by rubbing, rub to pieces, 
grind, bruise; calcem calce terere, 
freely, rub heel with heel, tread on 
the heels of. Fig., (rub or) fritter 
away tume, waste; spend, pass. 

terra, terrae, f., the earth, dry land, 
the land, as a division of the uni- 
verse, opposed to the heavens and the 
sea; earth, land, ground, soil; a land, 
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district, region, country; 77 pl., or 
in the phrase orbis terrarum, the 
cycle of the lands, the wide world, 
the world. Personified, Terra, 
Terrae, f., =Tellts, the goddess 
Earth (§ 311). 

terrénus, -a, -um [terra], adj., of 
earth; earthy, earthly, earth-born. 

terre6, terrére, terrui, territus, f¢r., 
frighten, affright, alarm, terrify. 

terribilis, -e [terre6], adj., terror-caus- 
ing, alarming, frightful, dreadful, 
awful, terrible. 

terrific6, -Aare, —, — [terrificus], ¢r., 
frighten, alarm, terrify. 

terrificus, -a, -um_ [terre6 +facid], 
adj., terror-causing, awe-inspiring, 
alarming, dreadful, dread, awful. 

terrigenus, -a, -um [terra +gignd6], 
adj., earth-born. 

territ6, -are, —, —[freq. of terred], tr., 
frighten greatly, affright, alarm, 
terrify. 

territus: see terre6. 

terror, terréris [cf. terre6], m., fright, 
alarm, terror, panic; by metonymy, 
a sight, etc., that causes terror, dread 
event, dread sight, alarm. 

tertius, -a, -um [ter], ordinal num. 
adj., third. 

testa, testae, f., a piece of burned clay, 
a potsherd; a brick, a tile. 

testis, testis, c., a witness. 

testor, testari, testatus sum [testis], 
tr., be witness to, bear witness to, 
testify to, attest, prove; proclaim 
something as witness, declare; in- 
voke as witnesses (the gods, etc.), 
appeal to, swear by, protest by 
or before, adjure; pray, entreat, 
implore. 

testid6, -dinis [testa], f., a tor- 
toise, tortoise-shell (so called, appar- 
ently, from its resemblance to an 
earthenware cover of a vessel); by 
metonymy, of things similar in shape 
to a tortoise, a vaulted roof of a 
building, vault, arch; a testudo, 7.e. 
a military formation in which the 
soldiers carried their shields over 
their heads, the shields fitting closely 
together, or overlapping. 


TETE 


téte: see ti. 

Téthys, Téthyos, f., Tethys, a sea- 
goddess. She was daughter of Ura- 
nus and Ge (§ 309), and wife of 
Oceanus. 

Teucer or Teucrus, Teucri, m., Teu- 
cer. (1) An ancient king of Troy; he 
came to Troy from Crete. He was 
father-in-law of Dardanus, and so 
he is often described as founder of the 
Trojan line. (2) A Greek, son of 
Telamon (King of Salamis, an island 
near Athens), and brother of the 
more famous Ajax. Ajax was van- 
quished by Ulysses in a contest for 
the arms of Achilles, and committed 
suicide. Because Teucer failed to 
avenge Ajaz’s death, Telamon re- 
fused to welcome him home. Teucer, 
aided by Belus, father of Dido, then 
settled in Cyprus. 

Teucri: see 2. Teucrus. 

Teucria, -ae [cf. Teucer, (1)], f., the 
land of Teucer, the Trojan land, the 
Troad, Troy. 

1. Teucrus: see Teucer. 

2. Teucrus, -a, -um [Teucer, (1)], adj., 
of Teucer, Teucer’s; by metonymy, 
Trojan. As noun, Teucri, Teucré- 
rum, pl. m., Teucer’s sons, the Teu- 
crians, the Trojans. 

Teuthrantetis, -a, -um [Teuthras, 
Teuthras, a mountain in Mysia, and 
a king in Mysia, a district in Asia 
Minor], adj., of Teuthras, Teu- 
thrantian; freely, Mysian. 

Teuthras, Teuthrantis, m., Teuthras, 
an Arcadian, an ally of the Trojans. 

tex6, texere, texui, textus, tr., weave, 
plait, braid, interlace, intertwire; 
join together, frame, fashion, build, 
construct, lit. and figuratively. tex- 
tum, texti, pf. pass. part.as noun, 
n., something woven or fashioned; 
by metonymy, texture, fabric. 


textilis, -e [texd], adj., woven, of 


woven stuffs, textile. 

textum: see texo. 

textus: see texd. 

thalamus, -mi, m., a chamber, room; 
a sleeping-room, bedchamber; esp., 
a bridal chamber, marriage bed; 
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freely, residence, habitation, abode; 
by metonymy, marriage, nuptials. 

Thalia, -ae, f., Thalia, a sea nymph. 

Thapsus, Thapsi, f., Thapsus, a city 
and peninsula on the east coast of 
Sicily. 

theatrum, -tri, n., a theater; freely, 
a place for games. 

Thébae, Thébarum, pl. f., Thebes, a 
city in Greece, the capital of Boeétia. 

Thébanus, -a, -um, adj., of Thebe, a 
city in Mysia, Asia, Theban. 

Themis, Themidis, /., Themis, goddess 
of law and of prophecy. 

Therm6do6n, -dontis, m., the Thermo- 
don, a river in Pontus, Asia Minor, 
which flows into the Black Sea; on 
wts bank dwelt the Amazons. 

Théron, Thérénis, m., Theron, an 
Italian. 

Thersilochus, -chi, m., Thersilochus, 
a Trojan, or ally of the Trojans. 

thésaurus, -ri, m., a hoard, a treasure. 

Théseus, Thései or Théseos, m., 
Theseus, a king of Athens, son of 
Aegeus, and a famous hero. He slew 
the Minotaur, and went with Pirithotis 
to carry off Proserpina from the 
underworld. According to one story, 
for this impiety he was condemned to 
sit forever chained to a rock in the 
underworld. 

Thessandrus, -dri, m., Thessandrus, 
one of the Greeks in the W ooden Horse. 

Thetis, Thetidis, f., Thetis, a sea- 
goddess, daughter of Nereus, mother 
of Achilles. 

Thisbé, Thisbés, f., Thisbe, a maiden 
of Babylon. 

Thoas, Thoantis, m., Thoas, one of 
the Greeks in the Wooden Horse. 

tholus, tholi, m., a dome or cupola of 
a temple or other building. 

thorax, thodracis, m., properly, the 
breast, chest; by melonymy, breast- 
plate, corselet. 

Thracius, -a, -um [Thrax], adj., of 
Thrace, Thracian. 

Thrax, Thracis, m., a Thracian. 

Thréicius, -a, -um, adj., of Thrace, 
Thracian. As noun, Thréicii, -drum, 
pl. m., the Thracians. 
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Thréissa, -sae, adj., used only in the 
feminine, Thracian. As noun, f., a 
Thracian woman. 

Thybris, Thybridis, acc. Thybrim, m., 
Thybris, another form of Tiberis, the 
name of the River Tiber; esp., Father 
Tiber, the god of the river. 

Thyias, -adis (dissyllabic; the yi counts 
as a diphthong, corresponding to a 
diphthong in the Greek form of the 
word), f., a Bacchante, t.e. a woman 
devoted to the worship of Bacchus. 

Thymber or Thymbrus, Thymbri, m., 
Thymber, a Rutulian. 

Thymbraeus, -a -um, adj., of Thym- 
bra (a city in the Troad, with a temple 
of Apollo). As noun, Thymbraeus, 
-i, m., Thymbraeus, 2.e. Apollo as 
god of Thymbra. 

Thymoetés, -tae, m., Thymoetes, a 
Trojan. 

thymum, thymi, n., thyme. 

Thynéius, -a, -um [poetic for Bithynus, 
Bithynian], adj., of Bithynia, Bi- 
thynian. Bithynia was a district in 
the northern part of Asia Minor, on 
the Black Sea. 

Tiberinus, -a, -um [Tiberis, the Tiber], 
adj., of the Tiber, the Tiber’s, 
Tiberine. As noun, Tiberinus, -ni, 
m., Tiberinus, the River Tiber; 
esp., Father Tiber, the god of the 
river. 

tibia, -ae, f., properly, the large 
shin bone; by metonymy, a musical 
instrument, pipe (originally made 
of bone), clarinet, much used in 
wild, orgiastic worship luke that of 
Bacchus. It had a mouthpiece, was 
provided with holes which gave the 
tones, and was curved at the other 
end; two tibiae, often of different 
pitch, were regularly used together. 

Tiburs, Tiburtis, adj., of Tibur (a town 
awn Latium, sixteen miles northeast of 
Rome, now called Trvoli), Tibur- 
tian, Tiburtine. As noun, Tiburtés, 
-tum, pl. m., the people of Tibur, 
the Tiburtines. 

Tiburtus, -ti, m., Tiburtus, a Greek 
from Argolis, wn the Peloponnesus, 
who, with his brothers Catillus and 


TITUBO 


Coras, was believed to have founded 
Tibur (see Tiburs). 

tignum, tigni, »., building materials 
(of wood); piece of timber, beam, 
rafter. 

tigris, tigris or tigridis, acc. tigrim, c., 
tiger, tigress. 

tilia, -ae, f., the linden, the lime- 
tree. 

Timavus, -vi, m., the Timavus, a small 
river in the northeastern part of 
Italy, flowing into the Adriatic; 
perhaps, also, the god of the river 
Timavus. 

timed, timére, timui, —, tr., fear, be 
afraid of, dread; intr., be alarmed, 
be frightened, be anxious. 

timidus, -a, -um [cf. timed], adj., 
frightened, fearful, timid, anxious. 

Tim6lus: see Tmdlus. 

timor, timoris [cf. timed], m., fear, 
dread, alarm, anxiety. Personified, 
Timor, Timo6ris, m., Dread, Fear. 

tingu6, tinguere, tinxi, tinctus, tr., 
wet, moisten, bathe, dip, plunge; 
dye, stain. 

tinnitus, -tis [tinnid, ring, clink, 
tinkle], m., a ringing noise, ringing, 
tinkling, jingling. 

Tisiphoné, -nés, f., Tisiphone, one of 
the Furies. See Furiae. 

Titan, Titanis, m., a Titan (see §§ 309- 
311); freely, a descendant of a Ti- 
tan; esp. the sun-god, the Sun (see 
§ 317, at the end). 

Titania, -ae [Titan], f., a descendant 
of a Titan, a (the) Titaness, an 
epithet of Pyrrha, as daughter of 
Epimetheus. See Titanis. 

Titanis, -nidis [Titan], f., a woman 
descendant of a Titan, a Titaness. 
See Coeus, Titan, and §§ 309-311, 
317 (at the end). 

Titanius, -a, -um [Titan], adj., of the 
Titans, Titanian, Titanic. 

Tithonius, -a, -um [Tithdnus], ad7., 
of Tithonus, Tithonus’s. 

Tithonus, -ni, m., Tithonus, son of 
Laémedon, husband of Aurora, and 
father of Memnon. 

titub6, -are, -avi, -atum, zntr., stag- 
ger, totter, stumble, reel. titubatus, 


TITULUS 


-a, -um, pf. pass. part., in dep. sense 
(§ 186), as adj., tottering, stagger- 
ing, reeling. 

titulus, -li, m., label, inscription, esp. 
a complimentary inscription on a 
tablet or on a tombstone; proud 
name, title; reputation, glory. 

Tityos, -i, m., Tityos, a son of Jupi- 
ter. He offered violence to Latona, 
and was therefore slain by Apollo and 
Diana. In Tartarus, a vulture fed 
on his liver, which was constantly re- 
newed just as it seemed exhausted. 

Tmarius, -a, -um, adj., of Tmarus (a 
mountain in Epirus, Greece), Tma- 
rian; by metonymy, Epirote. 

Tmarus, Tmari, m., Tmarus, a Ru- 
tulian. 

Tmélus, Tmoli, or Timdélus, -li, m., 
Tmolus, a mountain in Lydia, a dis- 
trict in the northern part of Asia 
Minor. On this mountain the River 
Pactolus rises. 

togatus, -a, -um [toga, the toga, the 
distinctive outer garment of the Ro- 
mans], adj., wearing the toga, toga- 
clad; hence, Roman. 

tolerabilis, -e [toler6], adj., bear- 
able, endurable, tolerable. 

toleré, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., bear, en- 
dure. 

tolld, tollere, sustuli, sublatus, ¢r., 
uplift, lit. and fig., lift up, raise; up- 
rear, upheave, uproot, stir up; 
bear up, bear, carry, support; take 
up and carry away, bear away, 
carry off, remove; put an end to, 
stop; with a reflex. pron., or in pass., 
with middle force, raise one’s self, 
rise, spring or go up. f%g., raise 
high, exalt, puff up, encourage, 
cheer; raise (the voice, a shout, étc.), 
send forth, utter. sublatus, -a, 
-um, pf. pass. part. as adj., uplifted, 
upraised, towering. fFvg., elated, 
puffed up. 

Tolumnius, -ni or -nii, m., Tolumnius, 
a Rutulian augur. 

tonded, tondére, totondi, ténsus, ?tr., 
shear, clip, crop, trim close, lop; 
of birds and animals, crop, graze on, 
browse (on), feed on. 
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tonitrus, -tris [cf. tond], m., thunder. 

tono, tonare, tonui, —, intr., thunder; 
by metonymy, of similar noises, roar, 
crash; tr. (§§ 140, 142), thunder out; 
invoke with loud voice. 

tonsus: see tonded. 

tormentum, -ti [originally torquimen- 
tum: cf. torque6], n., a military en- 
gine, used for hurling missiles by the 
help of a twisted rope or ropes. 

Torquatus, -ti, m., Torquatus, a name 
borne by members of the Géns Manlia, 
esp. by Titus Manlius Torquatus, 
consul in 840 and leader against the 
Latins. He gave orders that no Ro- 
man should engage in single combat 
with an enemy. Manlius’s own son 
disobeyed this command and was by 
Manlius’s orders put to death in the 
presence of the army. 

torqued, torquére, torsi, tortus, tr., 
turn about, turn around, turn, 
cause to revolve or spin round, 
twist, wind (up); rack, torture, 
torment; with spimam, turn up, 
churn up; hurl (with a rotary mo- 
tion, to give speed and accuracy), 
cast, throw, fling, whirl, dash. F%qg., 
guide, control, rule, sway. 

torréns: see torreo. 

torreo, torrére, torrui, tostus, fr., dry 
by means of heat, parch, roast. tor- 
réns, torrentis, pres. part. act. as 
adj., properly, roasting, parching; 
freely, boiling, seething, surging; 
hence, rushing, impetuous, swift. 
As noun, torréns, torrentis, m., a 
rushing waterflood, a torrent. 

torris, torris [cf. torred], m., a fire- 
brand, brand. 

tortilis, -e [torqued], adj., twisted, 
spiral. 

1. tortus: see torqued. 

2. tortus, tortis [torqued], m., a turn- 
ing, twisting; of a snake, writhing. 

torus, tori, m., properly, a bulging 
place, swelling, protuberance; hence, 
by metonymy, the swelling muscular 
parts of animal bodies, swelling 
veins, muscles, sinews, thews; 
masses of hair; cushion, bolster, 
pillow; bed, couch, bier; the mar- 


TORVUS 
riage couch, marriage; funeral 
couch. Fig., cushion, mound. 


torvus, -a, -um, adj., properly, of the 
eyes, piercing, staring, glaring; free- 
ly, grim, savage, lowering, frowning. 

tostus: see torreo. 

tot, nwm. adj., indecl., in pl., so many; 
as many; these (those) many; many. 

totidem [tot], nwm. adj., indecl., in pl., 
just so many, just as many, as 
many, the same number of; =an 
adv. phrase, in like number. 

totiéns [tot], nwm. adv., so many times, 
so often; repeatedly, again and 
again. 

tétus, -a, -um, gen. totius, adj., the 
whole (of), the entire, entire; often 
best rendered by an adv., wholly, en- 
tirely, completely, all over. 

tra: see trans. 

trabalis, -e [trabs], adj., of a beam; 
freely, like a beam, beam-like. 

trabs, trabis, f., a beam, a timber; by 
metonymy (§ 203), a ship. 

.tractabilis, -e [tracts], adj., that can 
be handled; manageable, tractable. 
Fig., pliant, yielding, gracious; =an 
adv., in pliant mood, graciously. 

tracté, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of trahd], 
tr., draw violently to and fro, handle 
(often or violently); handle; manage. 

1. tractus: see traho. 

2. tractus, tractis [trahd], m., prop- 
erly, a drawing or dragging; by 
metonymy, of the thing drawn or 
stretched out, stretch, expanse, 
quarter, region. 

tradé, -dere, -didi, -ditus [tra, =trans 
+d6], tr., give over, hand over, sur- 
render; deliver, transmit; commit 
(to), intrust. 

trahd, trahere, traxi, tractus, fr., 
draw, drag, haul; drag along or on, 
trail, drag with one; tear off, carry 
away; draw or pull out; (draw, %.e.) 
lead, guide, conduct. Fig., draw, 
drag, draw along, trail (behind), 
trace; draw in, absorb; drag out, 
prolong, protract; waste, fritter 
away, spend; ruinam trahere, fall 
in long, trailing ruin, fall slowly 
(see note on ix. 712-713). 
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traicid, trdicere, traiéci, trdiectus 
[tra =trans +iacio], ¢tr., with two 
accusatives expressed or implied, 


throw across, throw over; pass 
across, pass through; hence, wind or 
bind round; with one acc. (depend- 
ing in sense on the prefix) and reflex. 
pron. to be supplied, in acc. (§ 151), 
cross over, pass beyond, pass; also 
with one acc., pierce, transfix. 

traiectus: see traicio. 

trames, tramitis [tra =trans +root of 
meo, go], m., cross-path, bypath; 
path, way, course. 

tran6, -nare, -navi, -natus [tra = 
trans +n6], tr., swim over. Fig., 
fly through, sail over, pass across or 

, over, pass through, cross. 

tranquillus, -a, -um, adj., quiet, calm, 
still, tranquil. As noun, tranquil- 
lum, -li, n., quiet, stillness; quiet 
weather, a calm. 

trans, prep. with acc., across, over, be- 
yond, through. As prep. prefiz, 
trans, tra, across, over, through, 
beyond. 

transabe6, -ire, -ivi or -ii, — [trans + 
abed], tr., pass beyond or through; 
hence, pierce, penetrate. 

transadigé, -adigere, -adégi, -adactus 
[trans +adigé6], tr., drive or force 
through, thrust through; intr. 
($151), pierce. 

transcrib6, -scribere, -scripsi, -scrip- 
tus [trans +scribdé, write], tr., write 
across or over (v.e. transfer by copy- 
ing) from one roll to another, trans- 
cribe, enroll (anew or differently) ; 
hence, transfer, assign. 

transcurro, -currere, -curri or -cucurri, 
-cursum [trans-+curré], ¢r., run 
across, shoot across, speed across, 
dart across. 

transe6, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itus [trans + 
ed], tr., go over, pass over, cross; 


pass by or beyond, outstrip; pass; 
penetrate; | 


pass through, pierce, 
intr., go (through), pass; of time, 
pass by. 

transfer6, -ferre, -tuli, -latus [trans + 
fer6], tr., bear or carry across, carry 
over, transfer, lit. and figuratively. 


TRANSFIGO 


transfigd, -figere, -fixi, -fixus [trans 
+fig6], tr., thrust one thing through 
another; pierce through and 
through, pierce, transfix. 

transfixus: sce transfig6é. 

transf6rm6, -are, -avi, -atus [trans + 
form6], ¢r., make into a new or dif- 


ferent form, transform; alter, 
change. 

transilio, -silire, -silui, — [trans + 
salid], tr., leap over, leap across, 
spring across, spring over, dart 
over. 

transitus, -ttis [transe6], m., crossing, 
passage. 


transmissus: see transmittd. 

transmitt6, -mittere, -misi, -missus 
[trans +mitt6], tr., send across, con- 
vey across; in fig. sense, hand over, 
assign, transmit, transfer; with ellip- 
sts of sé, pass over, hurry over, 
speed over, scud across. 

transport6, -are, -avi, -atus [trans + 
porto], ¢r., bear across, carry across, 
convey across. ° 

transtrum, transtri, »., a crossbeam, 
esp. in a ship; thwart for rowers, 
rowing-bench, seat. 

transverber6, -are, -avi, -atus [trans 
+verber6], ¢r., beat or strike 
through, pierce, penetrate. 

transversus, -a, -um [trans +vertd], 
adj., turned across, lying or running 
across, athwart; transversa, n. pl. 
acc. as adv. (§ 146), crosswise, 
athwart one’s course. 

tremefaci6, -facere, -féci, -factus [tre- 
mo +facid], ¢tr., cause to shake, 
make ... tremble; alarm, appall. 
tremefactus, -a, -um, pf. pass. part. 
as adj., trembling, quaking. 

tremefactus: sce tremefaci6. 

tremésc6, treméscere, —, [incep- 
tive of trem6], intr., begin to tremble, 
shake; tr. (§ 142), tremble at, shud- 
der at. 

tremibundus, -a, -um [trem6], ad7., 
trembling, quivering. 

trem6, tremere, tremui, —, zntr., 
shake, quake, shiver, tremble; tr. 
(§ 142), tremble at, quake at, quake 
with fear at. 
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TRIPLEX 


tremor, tremdéris [trem6], ™., a trem- 
bling, shaking, tremor. 

tremulus, -a, -um [trem6], adj., trem- 
bling, quivering, dancing. 

trepid6, -are, -avi, -atum, intr., hurry 
to and fro, with nervousness, excite- 
ment, eagerness, or fear; be afraid, 
be in fear; with inf., bestir one’s 
self, make haste, hasten. 

trepidus, -a, -um, adj., trembling, 
shaking, agitated, alarmed, be- 
wildered, frightened, anxious; bus- 
tling, hurrying, restless. 

trés, trés, tria, nwm. adj., in pl., three. 

tribud, tribuere, tribui, tribitus, ¢r., 
assign; grant, give, bestow. 

tricorpor, -corporis [trés +corpus], 
adj., with three bodies, three-bodied. 

tricuspis, -cuspidis [trés +cuspis], 
adj., three-pointed, three-pronged, 
trident. 

tridéns, tridentis [trés+déns], ad7., 
with three teeth, three-pronged. As 
noun, tridéns, tridentis, m.; a tri- 
dent. 

trietéricus, -a, -um, adj., biennial 
(properly, kept every third year, but 
in Greek and Roman reckoning both 
limits or ends of a period of time 
were usually counted in). 

trifaux, -faucis [trés +faucés], adj., 
with three throats, three-throated. 

trifidus, -a, -um [trés +find6], adj., 
thrice-cleft, (three-)forked, cloven. 

triformis, -e [trés+f6rma], adj., of 
triple form, three-bodied. 

triginta, nwm. adj., wndecl., 
thirty. 

trilix, trilicis, adj., a technical term of 
weaving, woven with three leashes, 
triple-twilled; delicately (i.e. elabo- 
rately) woven; freely, three-ply, 
threefold, triple. 

Trinacria: see Trinacrius. 

Trinacrius, -a, -um, adj., of Trinacria, 
2.e. of Sicily, Sicilian. As noun, 
Trinacria, -ae (sc. terra), f., Tri- 
nacria, Sicily. 

Trionés, -num, m., the Triones, the 
constellations of the Greater and the 
Lesser Bear. Sce Arctos. 

triplex, -plicis, adj., threefold, triple. 


nm pl.; 


TRIPUS 


trips, tripodis [trés +a Greek word, 
meaning foot, akin to pés], m., a 
three-footed stand or seat, a tripod; 
esp., the tripod on which sat the 
priestess of Apollo at Delphi, Greece. 

tristis, -e, adj., sad, sorrowful, wretch- 
ed, mournful, gloomy; grim, severe, 
stern, sullen; sorrow-causing, dire, 
fell, baneful, fatal, fateful, shock- 
ing, dreadful, ill-omened, ominous. 

trisulcus, -a, -um [trés +sulcus], adj., 
properly, with three furrows. F1g., 
thrice-cleft, three-forked, triple. 

Tritén, Triténis, m., Triton, a sea-god, 
son of Neptune and Amphitrite, 
famous for the skill with which he 
blew a conch or shell; in pl., Tritons, 
sea-gods like Triton. 

Trit6nia: see Triténius. 

Tritdnis, -nidis, /., Tritonis, a name of 
Minerva, =Tritonia. 

Tritonius, -a, -um [Trit6én or Tritonis, 
Tritonis, a lake in Africa], adj., of 
Tritonis, Tritonian. As noun, Trit6- 
nia, -ae, f., Tritonia, a name of Mi- 
nerva (Pallas). See § 315, at the end. 

tritus: see tero. 

triumph6, -are, -avi, -atum [cf. tri- 
umphus], intr., celebrate a triumph; 
tr., triumph over, conquer, van- 
quish. 

triumphus, -phi, m., a triumphal pro- 
cession, esp., the splendid procession 
in which, after gaining a great vic- 
tory, a general and his army were, 
by vote of the Senate, allowed to enter 
Rome, in order to go up to the Capitol 
and make a sacrifice of thanksgiving. 
In general, a triumph, victory. 

Trivia: see trivius. 

trivium: see trivius. 

trivius, -a, -um [trés +via], adj., of or 
with three ways or roads. As 
nouns, Trivia, -ae, f., Trivia or 
Diana (§ 318), goddess of cross- 
roads; trivium, trivi or trivii, n., 
properly, a place where three roads 
meet, crossroads, square. 

Troas, Tréadis, f., a Trojan woman. 

Troia, Troiae, f., Troy. (1) A famous 
city in the western part of Mysia, 
Asia Minor, captured by stratagem 
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TRUNCUS 


by the Greeks after an unsuccessful 
stege of ten years. The city was also 
called Ilium. (2) The Troad, the 
district about the city of Troy. (3) 
A city and district in Epirus, Greece, 
ruled by Helenus. (4) A city in 
Sicily, founded by Aeneas, to be 
ruled by <Acestes. (5) Hquestrian 
maneuvers, performed, according to 
tradition, by Trojan lads, in later 
days by Roman boys; also called the 
Lidus Troidnus. 

Troianus, -a, -um [Trdia], adj., Tro- 
jan. As noun, Troéianus, -ni, m., a 
Trojan. 

Troilus, -li, m., Troilus, son of Priam, 
slain by Achilles. 

Troiugena, -nae [Troia +root of gign6], 
m., one born in Troy, a Trojan. 

Troéius, -a, -um [cf. 1. Trés, Trdia], 
adj., of Troy, Trojan. 

tropaeum, -i, 7., properly, a trophy, 
erected by a victorious army on a 
battlefield, to mark the point at which 
the rout of the enemy began; it con- 
sisted usually of a tree trunk, adorned 
with arms taken from the foe; in 
general, trophy, sign or proof of 
victory. 

1. Tros, Trois, m., Tros, a king of 
Phrygia, grandson of Dardanus and 
father of Ilus, Assaracus, and 
Ganymedes. 

2. Tros, Trois, m., a Trojan. 

trucid6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., cut to 
pieces, slaughter, butcher. 

trudis, trudis [cf. trid6], f., a ‘shover,’ 
é.g. a pole or stake with which to push 
a boat, punting-pole, pike. 

trid6, triidere, trisi, trisus, tr., push 
on or along, push, shove. 

trunc6, -are, -avi, -atus [cf. truncus], 
tr., maim (by cutting), cut, lop off; 
mutilate; strip, trim. 

truncus, -a, -um, adj., lopped off, 
hewn, stripped, trimmed; of trees, 
without leaves or branches; in gen- 
eral, maimed, mutilated. As noun, 
truncus, trunci, m., the trunk of a 
tree (without leaves or branches), 
stem, stock; the trunk or body 
(torso) of a man. 


TRUX 


trux, trucis, adj., wild, savage, fierce. 

ti, tui, pl. vos, pers. pron., of the sec- 
ond person, thou, you. tite, téte, 
strengthened forms of ta and té; vos- 
met, strengthened form of vos (see 
egomet, wnder ego). 

tuba, tubae, /., a trumpet, long and 
straight; esp., a war trumpet. 

tueor, tuéri, tuitus or titus sum, ir., 
look at, gaze on, view, behold, 
watch; see to, watch, save, guard, 
defend, protect. tttus, -a, -um, 
pf. part. in pass. sense, as adj., well 
watched, guarded, protected, shel- 
tered; hence, undisturbed, safe, se- 
cure; reliable, trustworthy; =an 
adv., in safety, safely, quietly. As 
noun, titum, tutti, n., a place of 
safety, a haven; safety, security. 

Tulla, Tullae, f., Tulla, a comrade of 
Camilla. 

Tullus, Tulli, m., Tullus, 7.e. Tullus 
Hostilius, the third king of Rome, 
famous for warlike prowess. 

tum, adv., used (1) of time, at that 
(this) time, in those (these) days, 
then, at such a time or crisis, under 
such circumstances, in that case, in 
that event; (2) in enumerations, 
then, thereupon, hereupon, in the 
second place, next, moreover, be- 
sides. iam tum, even then, even in 
those early days; tum vér6, intro- 
ducing the most important point or 
critical moment, then indeed, then 
Uf ever), then (emphatic). 

tumeod, tumére, tumui, —, intr., swell, 
be swollen, lit. and figuratively. 

tumidus, -a, -um [tumed6], adj., swell- 
ing, swollen; of waves and the sea, 
rising (high), surging, towering; in 
act. sense, inflating, swelling. Fg., 
puffed up, swelling, swollen. 

tumuld, -are, -avi, -atus [tumulus], 
tr., cover with a funeral mound, bury, 
entomb. 

tumultus, -tis, m., an uproar, din, 
noise, tumult, clamor, bustle, dis- 
order, confusion; esp., as a con- 
temptuous term for an invasion by 
barbarians, e.g. the Gauls, uprising, 
the din of war, an alarm of war. 
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2. TURBO 


tumulus, -li({tume6], ., mound of earth, 
hillock, hill; funeral mound, tomb. 

tunc, adv., at that time, then, at that 
moment; the word is, properly, more 
emphatic than tum, and points us- 
ually to a definite moment of time. 

tund6, tundere, tutudi, tinsus or 
tusus, tr., beat, strike repeatedly, 
buffet. Fig., buffet, assail. 

tunica, -cae, f., a tunic, a shirt, an wn- 
dergarment, usually without sleeves, 
reaching in the case of men only to 
the knees, in the case of women to the 
ankles or to the feet. 

tiinsus: see tund6. 

turba, turbae, /., uproar, tumult, dis- 
turbance, confusion; by metonymy, 
a confused throng, a crowd (an un- 
complimentary term); motley array, 
troop, crew, band, herd, flock. 

turbatus: see 1. turbo. 

turbidus, -a, -um [cf. turba, 1. turbd], 
adj., confused, disordered; of clouds, 
tumbling, pitching, tossing, rolling; 
of liquids, troubled, turbid, muddy, 
murky, thick with something. Fig., 
agitated, restless, troubled, excited, 
wild, anxious; =an adv., wildly, ex- 
citedly. 

1. turb6, -are, -avi, -atus [cf. turba], 
tr., disturb, throw into disorder or 
confusion, agitate, confound; drive 
in confusion, drive wildly, scatter, 
rout; intr. (§ 151), bestir one’s self, 
be all astir. J%g., disturb, trouble, 
confuse, perplex, bewilder, agitate, 
frighten, alarm. turbatus, -a, -um, 
pf. pass. part. as adj., in lit. and fig. 
senses, disturbed, agitated, excited, 
confused, bewildered; affrighted, 
frightened, panic-stricken, in panic, 
in confusion; angered, angry. 

2. turb6, turbinis [cf. turba], m., a 
whirling or spinning round, an eddy- 
ing motion; whirling, hurling, cast- 
ing (e.g. of the thwnderbolt); by 
metonymy, anything that whirls or 
spins round, a whirl, whirling eddy 
(of smoke or water); whirlpool, mael- 
strom; a top (as children’s toy); esp., 
a whirlwind, hurricane, vortex, cy- 
clone, tornado, tempest. 


TUREUS 


tireus, -a, -um [tts], adj., of frank- 

* incense, of incense. 

tiricremus, -a, -um [tts +cremé6], 
adj., incense-burning. 

turma, turmae, /., troop of cavalry, 
consisting, properly, of thirty men, 
squadron; cavalry; troop, com- 
pany. 

Turnus, Turni, m., Turnus, son of 
Daunus and the nymph Venilia. 
He was King of the Rutulians, with 
his capital at Ardea; he led the 
Italian forces against Aeneas, but 
was at last vanquished and slain by 
the latter in single combat. See § 60. 

turpis, -e, adj., unseemly, unsightly, 
foul, squalid, disfigured. Fi%g., of 
moral qualities, unseemly, base, 
shameful, disgraceful, loathsome, 
unmanly, groveling. 

turris, turris, f., a turret, tower; esp., 
a movable tower of several stories, 
fitted with wheels, and full of men 
and military engines, which could be 
used for offensive movements. 

turritus, -a, -um [turris], adj., fitted 
with towers, turreted, tower- 
crowned. Fig., tower-shaped, tow- 
er-like, towering, lofty. 

tis, tiris, m., incense, frankincense. 

tutamen, -minis [tutor], n., a defense, 
a protection. 

tutéla, -lae [tueor], f., guardianship, 
protection; by metonymy, guardian, 
protector, keeper. 

titor, titari, tatatus sum [/req. of 
tueor], tr., watch, protect, defend, 
befriend, support. 

titus: sce tueor. 

tuus, -a, -um [ti], poss. pronom. adj., 
your, yours, thy, thine. As noun, 
tui, tu6rum, pl. m., your household, 
your people, your friends, com- 
rades, subjects, etc. 

Tydeus, Tydei or Tydeos, m., Tydeus, 
father of Diomedes, one of the seven 
famous chieftains who assailed Thebes. 

Tydidés, -dae [Tydeus], m., son of 
Tydeus, a title of Diomedes. 

tympanum, -ni, 7., drum, timbrel, 
tambourine, often like a modern 
tambourine with bells. 
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UDUS 


Tyndaris, -ridis, f., daughter of Tyn- 
dareus (King of Sparta), a title or 
name of Helen. See Helena. 

Typhoeus, TyphGéei or Typhoéos, m., 
Typhoeus, one of the giants who 
fought against Jupiter. See § 310. 

Typhdius, -a, -um [Typhéeus], adj., of 
Typhoeus, Typhoian. 

tyrannus, -ni, m., as term of honor, an 
absolute sovereign, king, ruler, 
lord; in bad sense, tyrant, despot. 

Tyrés, Tyrae, m., Tyres, an Arcadian, 
an ally of Aeneas. 

Tyrius, -a, -um [Tyros], adj., properly, 
of Tyre, Tyrian; freely, of Car- 
thage, Carthaginian. As noun, 
Tyrii, -drum, pl. m., the Tyrians, 
the Carthaginians. 

Tyros, Tyri, f., Tyre, a celebrated city 
of Phoenicia, in Asia. 

Tyrrhénus, -a, -um, adj., properly, of 
the Tyrrhent, a people of Asia, who, 
so tradition said, settled in Etruria, 
Tyrrhenian, Etruscan, Etrurian, 
Tuscan. As noun, Tyrrhénus, -ni, 
m., an Etruscan, a Tuscan. 

Tyrrhidae, -darum, pl. m., the sons of 
Tyrrhus, the herdsman of King 
Latinus. 


U 


1. uber, tberis, n., a teat, pap, dug, 


udder, breast that gives suck; 
breast, bosom, lt. and fig.; by 
metonymy, fertility, fruitfulness, 
richness. 


2. tber, uberis [cf. 1. ther], adj., 
fertile, fertilizing; rich, wealthy. 
ubi, adv. and conj., used of both space 
and time, (1) as interrogative, where?, 
(2) as relative, where, wherever, 
when, whenever, as soon as, after. 

ubique, adv., properly, wherescever, in 
any place soever; usually, anywhere, 
everywhere, on all sides, all around. 

Ucalegén, -gontis, m., Ucalegon, a 
Trojan of importance; Homer makes 
him a friend and counselor of Priam. 

tidus, -a, -um, adj., wet, moist, damp, 
humid, watery. 


UFENS 


Uféns, Ufentis, m., Ufens. (1) A 
river in Latium. (2) An Italian, 
leader of the Aequt. 

ulciscor, ulcisci, ultus sum, tr., avenge 
one’s self on a@ person, punish; 
avenge a person or a thing. 

Ulixés, -xis or -xi, m., Ulixes (in Greek 
called Odysseus, in English called 
Ulysses), a leader of the Greeks who 
besieged Troy, famed for his sagacity, 
his eloquence, and his craft. See note 
on Ulizés, ii. 44. 

illus, -a,-um, gen. aillius, pronom. adj., 
used in neg. sentences, any at all, 
any; as noun, any one at all, any. 

ulmus, ulmi, f., elm-tree, elm. 

ulterior, ulterius, gen. ulteridris [comp. 
of a lost adj. ulter, beyond, on the 
other (t.e. the farther) side], adj., in 
comp., farther, further, remoter. 
ulterius, n. sing. as adv. (§ 146), 
further, farther, (any) more, longer. 
In sup., ultimus, -a, -um, (1) of 
space, furthest, most remote, ex- 
treme, uttermost, last; =an adv., 
at the end, (2) of time or order, ear- 
liest, original, last, final, (3) of rank, 
extreme, lowest, last, worst, mean- 
est, severest. As noun, ultima, 
-morum, pl. n., end, finish (e.g. of a 
race), goal; end, destiny, fate. 

ulterius: see ulterior. 

ultimus: see ulterior. 

ultor, ult6ris [ulciscor], m., avenger, 
punisher. 

ultra [cf. ulterior], adv., used (1) of 
space, beyond, on the other (1.e. the 
farther) side, beyond, farther, (2) 
of time, further, longer. Fvg., fur- 
ther, besides, more. As prep. with 
acc., beyond, lit. and fig., above. 

ultrix, ultricis [cf. ulciscor, ultor], /., 
a woman who avenges, an avenger; 
as adj., avenging, vengeful. 

ultré [cf. ultra], adv., to the farther 
side; besides, in addition, moreover; 
of actions which go beyond or tran- 
scend what is required at a given 
moment or what might, under given 
circumstances, naturally have been 
expected, of one’s own motion or 
accord, spontaneously, voluntarily; 
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UMERUS 


freely, taking the lead, first; under 
no constraint; actually; ultré6 com- 
pellare, address without being first 
addressed, address first. 

ultus: see ulciscor. 

ululatus, -tis [ulul6], m., howling, 
screaming, wailing; a howl, wail, 
shriek, scream, wild cry. 

ululé, -are, -avi, -atum, intr., howl, 
wail, shriek; cry aloud, shout: of 
dogs and wolves, bay, bark, howl; 
resound, ring, echo; ¢r., invoke or 
worship with loud cries. 

ulva, ulvae, f., sedge, sedge grass, 
water grass. 

Umber, Umbra, Umbrum, adj., of 
Umbria (a district in Italy, north of 
Latium, and east of Etruria), Um- 
brian. As noun, Umber, Umbri 
(sc. canis), m., an Umbrian hound. 

umb6, umbénis, m., properly, a con- 
vex elevation; esp., the projection 
an the center of a shield, the boss or 
knob of a@ shield; by metonymy, a 
shield. - 

umbra, umbrae, /., a shade, shadow; 
gloom; darkness, esp. that of death 
or of the underworld; by metonymy, 
that which gives or makes shade, 
shade trees; a shade or spirit of one 
dead, ghost, specter, apparition, 
phantom, vision; in pl., the land of 
the shades, the underworld. 

umbrifer, umbrifera, umbriferum 
{umbra +fer6], adj., shade-bearing, 
shade-giving, shady. 

umbr6, -are, -avi, -atus [cf. umbra], 
tr., shade, shadow, cover. 

Umbro, Umbroénis, m., Umbro, ally 
of Turnus, priest and leader of the 
Marsi. 

umbrosus, -a, 
shaded, shady. 

amect6, -are, -avi, -atus [cf. imed], 
tr., wet, moisten. 

uméns: see timed. 

aume6, imére, —, —, intr., be moist or 
wet. tméns, imentis, pres. part. 
act. as adj., damp, moist, dewy, 
watery, humid, dank. 

umerus, -ri, m., the shoulder of a 
human being. 


-um [umbra], adj., 


UMIDUS 


aimidus, -a, -um [cf. timed], adj., 
moist, damp, watery, liquid, dewy, 
rainy, vapory, dank. 

amor, imdris, m., moisture. 

umquam, adv., at any time, ever. 

una: see nus. 

tinanimus, -a, -um [inus +animus], 
adj., of one heart or mind, harmo- 
nious; sympathizing. 

unctus: see unguo. 

uncus, -a, -um [uncus, a hook], adj., 
hooked, bent (iv), crooked, curved; 
with manus, bent, talon-like. 

unda, undae, f., a wave, a sea billow; 
freely, water, spray, the waters, the 
sea. Fig., stream, flood. 

unde, adv. and conj., used (1) as tnter- 
rogative, whence?, from what place?, 
from what source?, (2) as relative, 
whence; also =a prep. (usually ex, 
a, or dé) with the abl., from whom, 
from which. See note oni. 245. 

tindecimus, -a, -um [inus +decimus, 
tenth], ordinal num. adj., eleventh. 

undique, adv., from all sides, from all 
parts or quarters; on all sides, on 
every hand, all around, everywhere. 

undo, -are, -avi, -atum [unda], znir., 
properly, wave, 1.e. rise in waves or 
surges, roll in waves, surge, seethe. 
Fig., of smoke, wave, eddy, rise in 
whirling eddies; of a caldron, seethe, 
surge, dance; of reins, fallin waving 
lines or curves, stream, hang free or 
loose; of blood, wave, stream. 

undésus, -a, -um [unda], adj., wavy, 
billowy; wave-beaten, wave-washed. 

unguis, unguis, m., a nail on a finger 
or a toe; a claw, talon of birds or 
animals. 

ungula, -lae, f., hoof. 

ungu6, unguere, tnxi, uinctus, fr., 
smear, anoint with any fat or oily 
substance. tnctus, -a, -um, pf. pass. 
part. as adj., smeared, e.g. with 
pitch, well greased, well pitched. 

iinicus, -a, -um [tnus], adj., a single, 
solitary, only one. | 

ainus, -a, -um, gen. inius, adj., one, 
one and the same, same; one and 
one only, single, the sole, the only, 
alone; with intensive force, esp. in 
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2. USUS 


conjunction with a comp. or sup. adj., 
the one, the very (in this sense often 
best rendered by an adv., preémi- 
nently, especially); ad inum, to a 
man, or, freely, utterly, completely. 
As noun, anum, tnius, n., the (one, 
7.e.) same place; in tinum venire, 
to meet, esp. in hostile spirit, meet 
incombat. tna (abl. sing. f. as adv.: 
sc. via, parte, or opera, work, er- 
rand, time, occasion), at the same 
time (with), along (with), together, 
in company, in unison. 

urbs, urbis, f., a walked town, a city (a 
dignified term, applied only to places 
of wmportance, esp. to capital cities), 
a city with its inhabitants. 

urged, urgére, ursi, —, tr., press, press 
hard or closely; press onward, drive 
on, force, drive; press down, weigh 
down, confine, hem in; pursue, 
assail, assault, attack, beset: inér. 
(§ 151), press (one’s self) forward, 
press hotly on.,. Fig., press down, 
weigh down, oppress, burden, over- 
whelm, beset, assail; press on a 
work, drive on, hurry, hasten, urge 
forward; urge on, incite, arouse, 
stimulate. 

urna, urnae, f., a water-jar, pitcher: 
wm general, urn, jar; in particular, 
funeral urn. 

uro, trere, ussi, ustus, tr., burn, burn 
up, consume. F%g., of the passions, 
burn, inflame, fire, set on fire, con- 
sume; gall, torment, vex, harass, 
disquiet, disturb. 

ursa, ursae, f., she-bear, bear. 

usquam, adv., used in neg. sentences, 
anywhere; at any time, ever. 

usque, adv., used (1) properly of space, 
esp. with ad or ab, all the way, (2) of 
tume, ever, always. 

1. sus: see ttor. 

2. usus, Usis [itor], m., a using, a 
making use of; use, employment, 
service; use, profit, enjoyment, 
benefit, advantage; intercourse, 
intimacy; tsus est, with abl. (prop- 
erly, perhaps, there is service by 
means of, or, profit ts secured by 
means of), there is need of. 
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ut or uti. I. As adv., in questions, in- 
dependent or dependent, how?, in 
what manner? II. As relative adv. 
and conj., (1) in comparisons, as, even 
as, Justhias; Ut. «Sic, Ut... haud 
aliter; (jwst) as... « sossut < «sic, 
just as... even so =although... 
yet (nevertheless), (2) sometimes as, 
an temporal clauses, esp. in the 
combination ut primum, as, when, 
after, as soon as, (3) in purpose 
clauses, that, in order that, (4) in 
result clauses, so that, that as a re- 
sult, that; (5) 7 concessive clauses, 
though, granting that, (6) in a 
wish, that, O that, would that. 

utcumque, adv. and conj., in whatever 
way, however. 

uterque, utraque, utrumque, pronom. 
adj., each one of two, each; the two, 
both. 

uterus, -ri, m., womb; fruit of the womb, 
children; freely, belly, abdomen. 

uti: see ut. 

utinam, adv. and conj., used in wishes, 
O that, would that. 

itor, iti, isus sum, intr., construed 
with abl., make use of, use, employ; 
take advantage of, enjoy, experi- 
ence. 

utrimque [uterque], adv., from each 
side, from both sides; on each side, 
on both sides. 

utroque [uterque], adv., to either side, 
to each side, in each direction, in 
both directions. 

jiva, iivae, f., grape, bunch of grapes. 

ux6rius, -a, -um [uxor], adj., of or per- 
taining to a wife; of a husband, 
excessively devoted to one’s wife, 
uxorious, overfond. 


Vv 


vacca, vaccae, f., cow, heifer. 

vac6, -are, -avi, -atum, intr., be 
empty or vacant; be free from, be 
without; as impers. verb, esp. with a 
dependent inf. clause, there is free- 
dom or room to do something, there 
is leisure, there is time, it is permis- 
sible or allowable. 


VANUS 


vacuus, -a, -um [cf. vacé], adj., empty, 
vacant; open, free, clear, unob- 
structed; deserted, lonely. 

vado, vadere, —, —, intr., go, walk, 
proceed; esp., go quickly, rush, 
hasten. vade, imp., as an exhorta- 
tion, esp. in the combination vade, 
age, up!, on!, speed! 

vadum, vadi [cf. vad6], n., a place 
through which one can go; esp., a 
shallow place in water, shoal, ford; 
freely, in pl., the waters, the sea; 
the bottom of the sea, the depths. 

vagina, -nae, f., a scabbard, a sheath. 

vagitus, -tts [cf. vagid, squall], m., a 
squalling, wailing of young children. 

vagor, vagari, vagatus sum [c/. vagus], 
wntr., go or move to and fro, stroll 
about, roam, rove, range, stray, 
wander. F%g., fly abroad, spread 
abroad. 

vagus, -a, -um, adj., roving, wander- 
ing, vagrant. 

valéns: see valeé. 

valeé, valére, valui, valitum, intr., be 
strong, be vigorous, have strength; 
be well, have health. valé, imp., 
as greeting, be strong, be well (like 
English ‘fare well,’ now ‘farewell’), 
farewell, good-by. F%g., be strong, 
be skillful, excel, have power, avail, 
be of use or service; with inf., have 
(the) power, be able, can. valéns, 
valentis, pres. part. act. as adj., 
strong, stout, sturdy; powerful. 

validus, -a, -um [valeé], adj., strong, 
sturdy, stout, stalwart, vigorous, 
powerful. 

vallés or vallis, vallis, f., valley, vale, 
glen. 

vallis: see vallés. 

vallum, valli [cf. vallus, stake, pal- 
ing], m., a rampart of earth set with 
stakes or palings, a stockade, forti- 
fication, intrenchment. 

valva, valvae, f., a leaf of a folding- 
door; folding-door, door. 

vanus, -a, -um, adj., empty; with gen., 
empty of, void of, destitute of. Fag., 
empty, substanceless, unsubstan- 
tial; vain, idle, groundless, fruitless; 
false, deceitful, lying. 


VAPOR 


vapor, vaporis, m., steam, vapor; by 
metonymy, heat, fire. 

vario, -are, -avi, -atus [cf. varius], ¢r., 
make varied, vary, diversify; zntr. 
(§ 151), vary, change, shift. 

varius, -a, -um, adj., different, di- 
verse, of different sorts or kinds, 
various, varied; of a single thing, 
varied, variegated, spotted, mot- 
tled, party-colored. fFig., vary- 
ing, changing, shifting, changeful, 
inconstant. 

vastator, -toris [vast6], m., a desolater, 
ravager, destroyer. 

vast6, -are, -avi, -atus [vastus], tr., 
make or lay waste, make desolate, 
destroy. 

vastus, -a, -um, adj., desolate, waste, 
empty, desert; frequently, like im- 
manis, of size that frightens or 
appalls; hence, vast, huge, immense, 
enormous, mighty, wide-spreading, 
measureless; of sound, mighty, loud, 


deafening; also, awful, fearful, 
dreadful, frightful. 
vatés, vatis, c., seer, soothsayer, 


diviner, prophet, prophetess; poet 
(thought of as one inspired), bard. 

-ve, conj., or (-ve does not, as aut does, 
mark a sharp difference, but leaves 
the reader or the hearer free to choose 
between the matters presented; this 
distinction between -ve and aut, how- 
ever, does not always hold in verse) ; 
often used where English employs 
and; used in questions, where in 
English the connective tis usually 
omitted. 

vecté, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of vehd], 
tr., carry, bear, transport, convey. 

vectus: see vehé. 

veho, vehere, vexi, vectus, tr., bear, 
carry, convey; in pass., with navi, 
navibus, equ6, etc., expressed or to be 
understood, (be borne, 7.e.) sail, ride, 
journey, go. F%g., bring in, usher in. 

vel [wmp. of 2. vold], conj., used to 
introduce an alternative merely as a 
matter of choice or preference to be 
decided by the hearer or by the 
reader, properly, choose you, take 
your choice; or, if you please, or; 
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at least; vel... vel, either... or; 
as intensifying adv., if you will, even. 

vélamen, -minis [vél6], n., a covering; 
a garment, robe, a veil. 

vélatus: see véld. ; 

Velinus, -a, -um, adj., of Velia (a 
town on the coast of Lucania, Italy), 
Velian, Veline. 

vélivolus, -a, -um [vélum +1. vol6], 
adj., properly, of ships, sail-flying; 
of the sea, sail-flying, sail-covered, 
studded with sails or ships. 

vello, vellere, velli or vulsi, vulsus, fr., 
pluck, pull out, pluck out, pull up, 
tear out, tear up; tear or force 
away, wrench away. 

vellus, velleris, ., a fleece, esp. as 
shorn from the sheep; sheepskin (with 
the fleece on); by metonymy, of things 
made of wool, woolen bands, fillets. 

vél6, -are, -avi, -atus [cf. vélum], ¢r., 
cover, cover up, wrap up, shroud, 
veil, clothe (lit. and fig.); wreathe, 
deck, adorn. vélatus, -a, -um, pf. 
pass. part. as adj., crowned, veiled; 
filleted (sc. vittis); with antemnae, 
sail-clad. 

vélociter [vél6x], adv., swiftly. 

vélox, vélocis, adj., swift, fleet, rapid, 
speedy. 

vélum, véli, n., a covering (e.g. of a 
tent), curtain, cloth, canvas; esp., a 
sail; véla dare, spread the sails, set 
sail; véla facere, make sail. 

velut or veluti, adv. and conj., used in 
comparisons (1) involving a fact, just 
as, even as, precisely as, as, (2) in- 
volving a hypothesis, as = velut si, 
as if, (3) to introduce an illustration 
of a general statement, so for example, 
for instance, just so, so. 

véna, vénae, f., a vein, artery. Fig., 
a vein of stone or metal. 

vénabulum, -li [vénor], n., a hunting- 
spear, long and heavy, not hurled, but 
held firmly in the hand, to receive an 
animal as it charged. 

vénator, -téris [vénor], m., a hunter, 
huntsman. As adj., hunting. 

vénatrix, -tricis [vénor], f., a huntress. 

vénatus, -tis [vénor], m., hunting, the 
chase. 


VENDO 


vénd6, -dere, -didi, -ditus [vénum, 
sale +d6], tr., put out on sale, sell. 
Fig., sell, betray. 

venénifer, venénifera, venéniferum 
[venénum +fer6], adj., poison-bear- 
ing, deadly. 

venénum, -ni, 7., a potion, a drug;esp., 
poison, venom. F%g., the poison or 
venom of love and passion. 

venerabilis, -e [veneror], adj., worthy 
of reverence, venerable, reverend, 
venerated, revered, holy. 

veneror, venerari, veneratus sum, ?¢r., 
reverence, view with religious awe, 
worship, adore; (make worship to, 
offer prayer to), beseech, implore, 
supplicate. 

venia, -ae, f., favor, kindness, gra- 
ciousness, indulgence; pardon, for- 
giveness; a favor, boon. 

venio, venire, véni, ventum, intr., 
come or go, in both lit. and fig. senses; 
with ad, in, or sub, and acc., or with 
acc. of limit of motion (§139), come 
to, arrive at, enter, reach, attain; 
come forth, appear, rise, arise; 
come from, spring from. venttrus, 
-a, -um, fut. part. act. as adj., 
coming, to come, future. As noun, 
ventira, -rérum, pl. n., the future. 

vénor, vénari, vénatus sum, intr., 
hunt, go ona hunt. vénans, vénan- 
tis, pres. part. as noun, m., hunter, 
huntsman. 

venter, ventris, m., the belly, paunch, 
maw. 

vent6sus, -a, -um [ventus], adj., 
windy, stormy; of bellows, puffing. 
Fig., windy, like the wind, puffed 
up, empty, vain. 

venttrus: see venid. 

ventus, venti, m., the wind, air; with 
more or less conscious personification, 
a wind-god. 

Venulus, -li, m., Venulus, an Italian 
sentasmessenger to Diomedes, at Arpt. 

Venus, Veneris, f., the goddess Venus 
(§ 316), wife of Anchises and mother 
of Aeneas; by metonymy (§ 207), 
love, passion. 

veprés, vepris, m., thorn-bush, brier- 
bush, bramble-bush, bush. 
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VERTEX 


vér, véris, 7”., springtime, spring. 
Personified, Vér, Véris, n., Spring- 
uime, Spring, conceived of as a deity. 

verber, verberis, 7., lash, whip, 
scourge; blow, stripe, stroke; a 
beating, flapping (of wings). 

verber6, -are, -avi, -atus [verber], 
tr., lash, scourge, lit. and fig.; beat, 
smite, strike. 

verbum, verbi, ”., word, utterance; 
esp. in pl., (words, %.e.) a speech, 
address, harangue; mere words, 
idle or empty talk, talk. 

véré l|vérus], adv., truthfully, truly, 
rightly, correctly; really. ~ 

vereor, veréri, veritus sum, ?ér., feel 
awe of, fear, dread; intr., or with 
dependent clause, fear, be concerned, 
be anxious; with inf., be afraid or 
fear (to), shrink from doing some- 
thing. 

vergo, vergere, —, —, tr., bend, turn, 
incline; ¢ntr. (§ 151), incline, sink. 

veritus: see vereor. 

vér6: see vérus. 

verro, verrere, verri, versus, ¢7., sweep, 
brush, scour. F%g., sweep, sweep 
along, drive (on); with aequora, 
caerula, vada, etc., (sweep, drive by 
the action of oars; hence) churn (up), 
sweep over, skim over. 

verso, -are, -avi, -atus [freg. of ver- 
td], ¢r., turn, turn over, twist, whirl 
(about), roll over or about; with cur- 
rum, roll, wheel, guide, drive; up- 
turn, lit. and fig., overturn, over- 
throw, ruin. F%g., turn over or re- 
volve 7 one’s mind, think over, 
ponder, meditate on; plan, devise; 
with dolos, (shift, shuffle; hence) ply, 
practice, work out; disturb, agitate, 
vex. 

1. versus: see verto. 

2. versus, versts [vert6], m., properly, 
the act of turning, a turn; hence, a 
furrow (a ‘turn’ across a field); in 
general, line, row; row or line of oars. 

vertex, verticis [verté], m., a whirl, 
esp. of water, eddy, whirlpool, mael- 
strom, vortex; an eddy of flame, 
whirling or circling flame or fire; 
the crown or top of the head, the 
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head; by metonymy, the head, top, 
summit of anything, peak, pinnacle; 
mountain-top, mountain; with caeli, 
peak, pinnacle, height, vertex, 
zenith. A vertice, from above. 

vertig6, -ginis [vert], f., a turning, 
revolving, spinning; spinning move- 
ment, spin, whirl, revolution. 

vert6, vertere, verti, versus, ér., turn, 
lit and fig., turn round or about, 
whirl (round); terga vertere, turn 
one’s back in flight, flee; turn away, 
drive back, drive off or away, rout, 
vanquish, conquer; (turn, 2.e.) guide, 
direct, control, rule, sway; turn up, 
upturn, overturn, turn over, Over- 
throw, destroy, ruin; change, alter, 
transform; in pass., with middle 
force, turn one’s self, turn, revolve: 
of tume and similar ideas, roll on, 
move on, pass (by): move about 
freely, range widely, be: turn on 
something, as on a pivot, be lodged 
in, depend on; intr. (§ 151), turn. 

veri, veris, ”., spit for roasting meats. 

vérum: see vérus. 

vérus, -a, -um, adj., true, real, gen- 
uine, actual, sincere, undisguised. 
As noun, vérum, véri, n., the truth, 
what is true; truth of conduct, 
right conduct, right. vér6 (abl. 
sing. of the adj.; sc. modo), adv., 
truly, verily, in truth, in reality, 
indeed; with tronical force, for- 
sooth, surely. vérum, n. sing., 
used first as adv. (§ 146), in truth, 
truly, then as conj., (properly, as to 
what is really true =) but in truth, 
but, yet, however. 

vésanus, -a, -um, adj., insane, mad, 
crazy, frenzied, witless. 

véscor, vésci, —, intr., construed with 
abl., feed on, eat; feast on, enjoy; 
without a dependent case, dine, feast. 

vesper, vesperis or vesperi, m., the 
evening; the evening-star; by me- 
tonymy, the West. Personified, 
Vesper, Vesperis or Vesperi, m., the 
Evening. 

Vesta, Vestae, f., Vesta (§§ 331-334), 
goddess of household purity and fam- 
aly life. 
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VIA 


vester, vestra, vestrum [originally 
voster; cf. vos], pronom. adj., your, 
yours. 

véstibulum, -li, n., properly, fore-court, 
entrance-court (in the more splendid 
houses or palaces at Rome the main 
facade, with the entrance-door, stood 
back from the street; on either side 
wings ran out to the street line. The 
open court between the wings was 
the véstibulum); the word, however, 
was loosely used of the actual en- 
trance of the building or of its front 
part; entrance, forepart. 

véstigium, -gi or -gii, n., footstep, 
step, footprint; trail, course; freely, 
track, trace, token; by metonymy, 
foot. 

véstig6, -are, —, —, tr., track (out), 
trace; search for, seek after. 

vestio, vestire, vestivi or vestii, 
vestitus [cf. vestis], ¢ér., clothe, 
dress, lit. and fig.; deck, adorn. 

vestis, vestis, /., a garment, robe, vest- 
ment; in coll. sense, clothing, rai- 
ment, vesture, apparel; freely, 
coverlet, curtain, tapestry, drapery. 

veto, vetare, vetui, vetitus, ¢r., pro- 
hibit, forbid; oppose, advise or 
counsel against; with inf., forbid, 
prevent, hinder. 

vetus, veteris, adj., properly, of things 
existing now as they have long 
existed, long-standing, time-hon- 
ored, ancient, old, aged; =anticus, 
of olden times, old-time, the old, 
former, ancient. 

vetustas, -tatis [vetus], f., length of 
days, lapse of time, the ages. 

vetustus, -a, -um [vetus], adj., time- 
honored, hoary, ancient, old. 

vexo, -are, -avi, -atus [freqg. of vehd, 
through vexus, a lost pf. pass. part. 
of veh6], tr., properly, carry to and 
fro, shake, toss. Fig., plague, 
harass, harry, torment, vex. 

via, viae, f., a way, a road, a path, lit. 
and fig.; esp., a broad path, high- 
way, street; route, passage, course; 
journey, journeying; (a way, 7.e.) 
means, mode, manner, course of 
action or procedure. 


VIATOR 


viator, -toris [via], m., a wayfarer, 
traveler. 

vibr6, -are, -avi, -atus, ér., set in 
tremulous motion, move rapidly to 
and fro, shake, swing, brandish; 
ontr. (§151), dart to and fro, quiver, 
tremble. vibrans, vibrantis, pres. 
part. act. as adj., quivering, vibrat- 
ing, darting, flashing, vibrant. 

vicinia, -ae [vicinus], f., nearness; the 
(a) neighborhood; the neighbors. 

vicinus, -a, -um [vicus, a quarter, a 
street], adj., belonging to the same 
quarter or street, near, neighboring, 
adjoining; near to, adjacent (to). 
As noun, in all three genders, con- 
strued with gen., neighbor (of). 

vicis, gen., vicem, acc., vice, abl., 
vicés, nom. and acc. pl., vicibus, dat. 
and abl. pl., defective nown, f., prop- 
erly, reciprocal action or interplay 
of forces, etc., change, interchange, 
exchange, alternation, succession; 
the changes and chances of life, 
vicissitudes of fortune, fate, fortune, 
lot; part, rdle, function, duty; 
(the interchange, 2.e.) the give and 
take of close combat, encounter; 
in vicés, by turns. 

vicissim [vicis], adv., in turn, in (one’s, 
his, their) turn, on the other hand, 
again. 

victima, -mae, f., an animal for sacri- 
fice, a victim, sacrifice, offering. 

victor, vict6ris [cf. vincd], m., con- 
queror, victor; as adj., conquering, 
victorious, triumphant. 

victéria, -ae [victor], f., victory, con- 
quest, triumph, success. Personi- 
fied, Victoria, -ae, f., Victory, con- 
ceived of as a goddess. 

victrix, victricis [cf. vinc6], f., a woman 
who conquers, victor; as adj., con- 
quering, victorious, successful. 

victus: see vincé. 

victus, victiis [viv6], m., that which 
supports life, food, nourishment, 
sustenance. 

video, vidére, vidi, visus, tr., see, li. 
and fig., look upon, mark, observe, 
note; witness, experience, undergo; 
see to something, take care, take 
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VINCULUM 


heed; in pass., often =seem, ap- 
pear (through the sense of be seen as 
wise, wicked, etc.); in impers. pass., 
vidétur, visum est, either without 
case or with dat., it seems (seemed) 
good to, one deems (it) best, re- 
solves, determines. visum, visi, 
pf. pass. part. as noun, n., sight, 
vision, apparition; omen, portent. 

vigeo, vigére, vigui, —, intr., be lively, 
be strong or vigorous, thrive. Fig., 
flourish, prosper, be in good repute, 
be held in honor and esteem. 

vigil, vigilis [vige6], adj., wide awake, 
watchful, alert, sleepless, lit. and 
figuratwely. As noun, vigil, vigilis, 
m., &@ watchman, sentinel. 

vigil6, -are, -avi, -atum [cf. vigil], intr., 
be wide awake, be on watch, be 
watchful or vigilant; wake, awake. 

viginti, num. adj., windecl., in opl., 
twenty. 

vigor, vig6ris [cf. viged], m., liveliness, 
activity, vigor, force, energy; glow 
of life, life. 

vilis, -e, adj., of small value, cheap, 
commonplace. 

villa, villae, /., farmhouse. 

villosus, -a, -um [villus], adj., shaggy, 
hairy, rough. 

villus, villi, m., a coarse, shaggy hair 
of an animal, hair, bristle; in pl., 
the nap of cloth. 

vimen, viminis, 7., 
withe, osier; freely, 
stem. 

vinci6, vincire, vinxi, vinctus, tr., bind, 
bind up, tie up; fasten, fetter. 

vinclum: see vinculum. 

vinc6, vincere, vici, victus, fr., con- 
quer, lit. and fig., vanquish, over- 
come, overpower, defeat, subdue, 
surpass, excel, outstrip; intr., be 
victorious, conquer, win, prevail. 

vinctus: see vincid. 

vinculum, -li or vinclum, vincli 
[vincid], n., a fastening; esp., a 
bond, fetter, chain; halter; cord, 
rope, cable, hawser; by metonymy, 
a gauntlet, cestus, as closely binding 
or wrapping the hand and arm (see 
caestus). F%g., bond, tie. 


a pliant twig, 
twig, shoot, 
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vindicé, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., lay legal 
claim to a thing; lay legal claim to 
a person, esp. to maintain his right 
to freedom; hence, set free, rescue. 

vinétum, -ti [vinum], 7., vineyard. 

vinum, vini, n., wine. 

violabilis, -e [viol6], adj., that may, 
can, or ought to be violated, to be 
violated, violable. 

violentia, -ae, f., violence, fury, frenzy, 
ferocity. 

violentus, -a, -um, adj., violent, fu- 
rious, impetuous. 

viold, -are, -Avi, -atus, tr., do violence 
to, outrage, injure. Fxg., outrage, 
profane, pollute, defile, stain. 

vipera, -rae, f., viper, serpent. 

vipereus, -a, -um [vipera], adj., of a 
snake, snaky. 

vir, viri, m., a male person, a man; as 
aterm of honor, a true man, warrior, 
hero; a husband. 

virectum, -ti [vired], n., a grassy spot, 
a green sward; freely, thicket. 

vireo, virére, virui, —, zntr., be green, 
flourish, grow, thrive, bloom, blos- 
som. viréns, virentis, pres. part. 
act. as adj., green, verdant. 

virga, virgae, f., twig, slender green 
branch; by metonymy, wand, rod, staff. 

virgatus, -a, -um [cf. virga, in sense 
of stripe], adj., striped. 

virgeus, -a, -um [virga], adj., of twigs 
or rods, of osiers, of brushwood. 

virgineus, -a, -um [virg6], adj., of a 
maiden, maiden (as adj.), virgin. 

virginitas, -tatis [virgo], f., maiden- 
hood, 

virgo, virginis, f., a maiden, a maid, a 
virgin. 

virgultum, -ti, ., bush, copse, thicket; 
a bush, a shrub; a bough, a branch. 

viridans: see virid6. 

viridis, -e, adj., green, verdant, fresh. 
Fig., green, fresh, blooming, vig- 
orous, sturdy. 

virid6, viridare, —, — [viridis], intr., 
be green. viridans, viridantis, pres. 
part. act. as adj., green, verdant. 

virilis, -e [vir], adj., of or pertaining 
to a man, male, masculine; worthy 
of a man, manly, a true man’s. 


VITTA 


virtis, virtitis [vir], /., manliness, 
manhood: bravery, courage, prow- 
ess, heroism, valor; excellence, 
merit, worth, virtue: by metonymy 
(embodied valor, valor itself, 7%.e.) 
a manly, warlike group or company. 

vis, vis, f., in sing., physical strength 
or force, power, might, vigor, and, 
very often, hostile strength, fury, 
violence; hence, vi, abl. sing. as adv., 
forcefully, violently, furiously, in- 
sistently; in pl., virés, virium, in 
good sense, strength, power, might, 
vigor, energy, ability, prowess. 

viscum, visci, 7., the mistletoe. 

viscus, visceris, n., usually in pl., the 
flesh, or, more properly, all that lies 
between the skin and the bones; the 
viscera, 7.e. the inner parts of an 
animal body, the inwards, the en- 
trails (esp. as used in divination: see 
exta); the vitals, the heart, the 
bowels. F%g., bowels, vitals, heart. 

vis6, visere, visi, visus [freq. of vided], 
tr., look at closely, examine, view: 
go to see, visit. 

visum: see vided. 

1. visus: see vided. 

2. visus, visiis [vided], m., a seeing, 
looking; gaze, look, glance; the 
power of sight, sight; something seen, 
a sight, vision. 

vita, vitae [akin to viv], f., life, exis- 
tence; the life-giving principle, the 
breath of life, the soul; shade, 
spirit; (life, t.e.) career, history, 
course of life, mode of living. 

vitalis, -e [vita], adj., of or pertaining 
to life, vital. 

vitio, -are, -avi, -atus [vitium], ¢7., 
spoil, taint, damage. 

Vitis, vitis, f., vine, grapevine. 

vitium, viti or vitii, n., defect, flaw. 

vito, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., avoid, shun, 
escape. 

vitta, vittae, f., properly, a band or 
ribbon going around the head, with 
ends (see taenia) hanging down on 
either side, a headband, a fillet 
(worn also by victims, or carried on 
olive branches). See infula. 
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vitulus, -li, m., bullock, (bull) calf. 

vividus, -a, -um [vivo], adj., living, 
full of life, lt. and fig., lively, 
spirited, vigorous, ardent. 

vivo, vivere, vixi, victum, inér., live, 
be alive. F%g., live, live on, keep 
or stay alive, linger, remain. 

vivus, -a, -um [cf. vivd], adj., living, 
alive; =an adbv., in life, during life; 
by metonymy, enduring, lasting, per- 
manent, immortal. F%g., of water, 
living, running, fresh; of features, 
living, breathing, speaking; of 
stones, etc., living, natural. As noun, 
Vivus, vivi, m., a living being, 
living creature, a mortal. 

vix, adv., properly, (only) with diffi- 
culty, hardly; hence, feebly, inef- 
fectually; of time, scarcely, scarce, 
hardly; vix tandem, after a long 
time, at last, at length, finally. 

vociferor, -ferari, -feratus sum [v6x + 
fer6], zntr., lift one’s voice, ery out; 
tr. (§ 142), cry out, utter aloud, 
exclaim. 

voc6, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., call (in 
many senses, lit. and fig.); summon, 
invite, welcome; call to, call for; 
=convocd, call together, gather, as- 
semble; call for, demand; call to or 
upon the gods, pray to, invoke, 
appeal to; call by name, name. 

volatilis, -e [1. vol6], adj., flying, 
winged. F%g., of a missile, winged, 
swift, speedy. 

volatus, -tis [1. vol6], m., flight. 

Volcéns, Volcentis, m., Volcens, a 
leader of the Latin cavalry. 

voléns: see 2. volo. 

volit6, -are, -avi, -atum [freg. of 1. 
vol6], intr., flit about, fly about, fly 
to and fro. Fig., of leaves, fly or 
flutter about; of ashes, whirl (round); 
of persons, the shades, etc., flit about, 
move to and fro. 

1. volo, -are, -avi, -atum, intr., fly, 
fly about, flit. Fig., fly, flit, move 
swiftly or quickly, speed, dart, 
shoot, hurry, hasten; flutter, wave; 
(fly, i.e.) be thrown, be hurled. As 
noun, volantés, -tum, pl. c., flying 
creatures, birds. 
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2. volé, velle, volui, —, tr., or with de- 
pendent clause as cbject, wish, de- 
sire, seek, will, be willing, be 
minded, consent, decree, determine, 
decide, command, ordain; wish (for 
one’s self), design, purpose; hence, 
in the expressions quid vis, vult, etc. 
(se. tibi, sibi, efc.), mean, signify; 
(wish that a thing shall be so; hence) 
claim, maintain, assert, declare. vo- 
léns, volentis, pres. part. act. as adj., 
willing, cheerful, ready, gracious, 
propitious; =an adv., willingly, gra- 
ciously, with my (your, etc.) consent. 

Volscus, -a, -um, adj., of the Volsci, 
an wmportant people of Southern La- 
tuwm, Volscian. As noun, Volsci, 
Volscérum, pl. m., the Volsci, the 
Volscians. \ 

volibilis, -e [volvd], adj., rolling, 
whirling, twisting. ae 

volucer, -cris, -cre [1. volé], adj., fly- 
ing, winged. Fig., winged, flying, 
fleeting, swift, fleet, rapid. As noun, 
volucris, -cris (sc. avis), f., a winged 
creature, a bird. 

volimen, -minis [volv6], n., a turn- 
ing, revolving, spinning; spinning 
movement, spin, whirl, revolution; a 
roll, fold; coil, esp. of a snake, spire. 

voluntas, -tatis [cf. 2. volo], f., wish, 
will, desire, pleasure; sanction, con- 
sent; good will, favor. 

voluptas, -tatis, /., pleasure, delight, 
joy (in), enjoyment; by metonymy 
(§ 202), source of delight. 

volité, -are, -avi, -atus [freq. of vol- 
v6], ¢r., roll, roll or turn about; with 
reflex. pron., or in pass., with middle 
force, roll about, wallow, writhe, 
grovel. Fig., cause to roll, roll out 
or forth, send; (roll or turn over in 
one’s mind), revolve, ponder, con- 
sider, meditate (on). 

volitus: see volvé. 

volvendus: see volvo. 

volvo, volvere, volvi, volitus, ¢r., roll, 
turn, twist; roll about, turn or tum- 
ble about, toss about, buffet; roll on 
or onwards, drive, force; roll forth 
or up, toss up, send up; roll out, un- 
roll, unfold (e.g. a book) ; hence, of the 
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Parcae, (unfold the fates or destiny, 
z.e.) decree, ordain; itr. .§ 151), or 
in pass., with middle force, roll, roll 
about or over, roll or move on, glide 
on: of tears, roll down, pour down, 
flow: of time, roll on, roll (round), 
pass (by): revolve, glide on. Fivg., 
turn over or revolve in mind, pon- 
der, consider, meditate (07); order, 
arrange, appoint. volvendus, -a, 
-um, gerundive as adj., rolling, re- 
volving, circling. 

yvom6, vomere, vomui, vomitus, tr., 
throw up, belch forth, vomit. Fvg., 
vomit, pour out, send forth, spurt 
forth, shoot forth, discharge. 

vorago, -ginis [cf. vord], f., abyss, 
gulf, whirlpool; watery depths, deep 
waters, deeps. 

voro, -are, -avi, -atus, tr., swallow 
up, devour. Fig., swallow, engulf. 

vos: see tu. 

vosmet: see ti. 
ego. 
votum: sce voveo. 

votus: see voveo. 

voved, vovére, vovi, votus, ér., promise 
solemnly to a god, either in return for 
a favor received or on condition that 
a desired favor be granted by the god, 
vow; devote, consecrate; pray for. 
votum, voti, pf. pass. part. as noun, 
n., a solemn promise and vow, a 
vow; a votive offering, offering, 
sacrifice; a prayer (as the accom- 
paniment of a vow); freely, wish, 
desire. 

vox, vocis [cf. vocé], f., a voice; cry, 
call, sound, tone; the voice; a word, 
an utterance, a speech, a note, a 
song; speech, language; vdocem 
rumpere (§ 140), make speech break 
forth, break into speech, break the 
silence. 

Vulcanius, -a, -um [Vulcanus], adj7., 
of or belonging to Vulcan, Vulcan’s, 
Vulcanian; by metonymy, fiery. 

Vulcanus, -ni, m., Vulcan, the god 
of fire and of the working of metals 
by fire. See § 320. 

1. vulg6, -are, -Avi, -atus [cf. vulgus], 
tr., spread among the multitude, 


See also egomet under 
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spread abroad, make common prop- 
erty, noise abroad, make known, 
publish, herald. 

2. vulg6: see vulgus. 

vulgus, vulgi, n., and, very rarely, m., 
the multitude; esp., the common 
people, the populace, the rabble, 
the mass, the mob; the rank and 
file of an army, or, in fig. sense, of a 
herd of deer; by metonymy, of any 
company, crowd, throng, mass. 
vulgé, abl. sing. as adv., properly, in 
(throughout) the multitude, or, per- 
haps, rather, in a mass, in masses; 
hence, everywhere, all about, on 
every hand. 

vulnificus, -a, -um [vulnus +facid], 
adj., wound-dealing, wounding, de- 
structive. 

vulnus, vulneris, n., a wound, lit. and 
fig.; pang, pain, sorrow; (wound, 7.e.) 
cut, incision tn a tree; by metony- 
my, of that which deals a wound, 
blow, stroke, weapon. 

vulsus: sce vellé. 

vultur, vulturis, m., a vulture. 

vultus, vultis, m., the expression of 
the face as distinct from the features, 
look, aspect, mien; the face, visage, 
the countenance; in pl., the features. 
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Xanthus, Xanthi, m., Xanthus. (1) A 
river near Troy. (2) A river in 
Epirus, named by Helenus after the 
Trojan Xanthus. (8) A river in 
Lycia, Asia, near a town of the same 
name, a favorite haunt of Apollo. 
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Zacynthos, -thi, f., Zacynthos, an 
wland wm the Ionian Sea, west of 
the Peloponnesus. 

Zephyrus, -ri, m., Zephyrus, the West 
Wind, usually favorable, but occa- 
sionally stormy; freely, either per- 
sonified or as a@ common noun, a 
zephyr, gentle wind, favoring breeze 
or gale. 

zona, zonae, f., a girdle, a belt; a 
girdle-like expanse of the heavens, a 
zone. 
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